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UNDER  WHICH  LORD  ? 


BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Chapter  XIX. 


FOOT  TO  FOOT. 


HE  wind  blew  keen  and  the  snow  fell  fast,  but  Richard,  uncon- 


X scious  of  all  things  outward  and  without  the  sense  of  personal 
discomfort,  knew  nothing  of  either  as  he  walked  hurriedly  onward. 
The  pain  at  his  heart  overpowered  all  other  feelings,  and  what  the 
day  was  like  was  as  much  a matter  of  indifference  to  him,  writhing 
under  his  intolerable  anguish,  as  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
tortured  wretch  at  the  stake  whether  it  is  in  the  gloom  of  the  night, 
or  under  the  glory  of  the  noonday  sun,  that  his  limbs  are  racked  and 
his  flesh  burned — as  it  is  to  the  dying  whether  it  is  in  the  morning  or 
the  evening  when  the  eternal  farewell  is  given.  He  knew  only  these 
two  things,  which  in  fact  were  one  : — that  his  life  as  it  had  been — that 
life  of  peace  and  love  and  honour — had  come  suddenly  to  an  end  ; 
and  that  his  wife  and  child  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  him  at 
the  instance  of  a stranger  in  whom  they  believed  more  than  they 
believed  in  him.  He  confessed  bitterly  that  his  enemy  had  been 
stronger  than  he,  and  had  carried  the  citadel  of  that  dear  wife’s  faith, 
that  child’s  sweet  reverence,  which  until  now  he  had  held  as  his  own, 
impregnable  against  the  whole  world. 

And  now,  what  could  he  himself  do  ? — poor  crownless  king  whom 
love  had  once  anointed,  and  whose  dominion  fanaticism  and  false- 
hood had  taken  from  him  ! What  could  he  do  ? — how  recover  what  he 
had  lost  ? — keep  what  he  still  held  ? Not  knowing  where  he  went  nor 
how  he  walked,  he  ploughed  his  way  mechanically  onward ; turning 
over  scheme  after  scheme  of  action  in  his  mind,  and  never  striking 
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on  reasonable  possibilities,  never  coming  to  satisfaction  in  any. 
Certainly  he  could  leave  the  place  ; break  away  from  his  work  ; dele- 
gate to  an  agent  his  duties  ; and  make  a new  life  for  himself  and  his 
family  elsewhere  ; but  what  good  would  come  from  that  ? Those  fatal 
ecclesiastical  nets  were  spread  on  all  sides  ; and  wherever  he  turned 
he  saw  the  same  deadly  influences  besetting  those  who  were  dearest 
to  him.  East  or  west,  there  stood  the  priest  between  him  and  his 
honour,  him  and  his  happiness — there  rose  up  the  Church,  the  grim 
shadow  of  which  hung  like  a cloud  over  his  home  and  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sky.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  change  in 
Hermione  and  Virginia  depended  on  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Sister  Agnes 
only ; though  they  had  undoubtedly  been  the  prime  movers  in  the 
conversion  of  which  they  made  so  much  account,  and  were  still 
the  central  points  round  which  the  rest  revolved.  Yet  Richard  could 
not  hope  that,  even  if  he  took  them  away  from  Crossholme,  these 
dear  blinded  enthusiasts  of  his  would  unchristianize  themselves  and 
go  back  to  their  old  attitude  of  toleration  and  indifference — tolerant 
to  his  atheism  because  indifferent  to  Christianity.  To  go  abroad,  say, 
and  break  the  chain  of  continuity  here,  might  be  of  use  so  far  as 
interrupting  the  special  influence  of  one  man  went ; but  it  would  not 
destroy  their  belief  in  the  creed,  nor  loosen  the  grip  of  the  accredited 
professors  of  that  creed.  Therefore  it  would  not  restore  the  old 
order  of  life. 

And  again,  if  he  decided  to  go,  and  they  refused  ? Influenced  by 
Mr.  Lascelles,  who  held  her  conscience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
Hermione  well  might  so  refuse,  both  for  herself  and  her  daughter ; 
and  how  could  he  compel  them  by  main  force  ? If  they  resisted  quietly, 
passively — said  they  would  not — made  no  arrangements — opposed 
simply  the  resistance  of  inertia — could  he  have  them  carried  by  men’s 
arms  to  this  carriage,  that  hotel,  and  treat  them  as  refractory  prisoners 
are  treated  by  their  gaolers  ? 

What  indeed  could  he  do  ? Should  he  speak  to  Mr.  Lascelles  ? 
— defy  him? — forbid  him? — argue  with  him  dispassionately  on  the 
social  inexpediency,  the  personal  indelicacy  of  thus  interfering  in 
a man’s  house  ? Should  he  forget  his  own  pride  and  dignity,  and 
stoop  to  a pitiful  plea  for  compassion  ? — a whining  prayer,  as  of  a con- 
quered slave,  suing  the  strong  master  for  mercy  and  forbearance  ? 
Should  he  place  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  elemental  right  and 
wrong  ? — on  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  father,  the  iniquity  of  filial  disobedience,  and  the  danger  of 
conjugal  estrangement?  Let  him  lay  out  the  ground  as  he  would,  he 
saw  no  chance  of  good  or  profit.  The  vicar  would  join  his  long  white 
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hands  together  by  the  finger  tips  a little  spread,  lower  his  thin  eyelids, 
put  on  his  bland  superior  smile  ; then  in  his  smooth,  artificial  voice 
would  say,  with  the  correctest  enunciation,  that  it  was  his  painful  duty 
to  cause  the  unfaithful  sorrow  ; as  a testifying  minister  of  the  Word 
he  must  draw  the  sword  which  his  Divine  Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
had  brought  into  the  world,  and  use  it  against  those  ungodly  ones  for 
whose  chastisement  it  had  been  sent  and  sharpened.  It  was  his 
pastoral  obligation,  part  of  his  ordination  vows,  to  save  from  perdition 
those  precious  souls  which  agnosticism  and  modern  science  were  doing 
their  best  to  destroy.  He  was  in  his  right  as  a priest  and  within 
the  law  as  a citizen  ; and  remonstrance  would  be  as  vain  as  prayer, 
as  futile  as  threats.  He  would  look  up  at  him,  his  thin  lips  curled 
into  a smile  that  meant  a sneer  ; he  would  say  that  he  pitied  a man 
who  stood  in  such  a disagreeable  position,  and  would  gladly  help  him 
out  of  it  if  he  could — as  he  could ; but  by  one  way  only.  Failing 
that  one  way  he  could  do  nothing ; and  he,  Richard,  had  not  an  inch 
of  ground  whereon  to  stand  against  him.  In  his  right  as  a priest 
and  within  the  law  as  a citizen,  where  was  the  place,  and  where  the 
foothold  ? 

All  this  Richard  knew  by  heart,  and  all  this  made  his  action  one 
of  supreme  difficulty.  His  field  was  so  narrow,  his  hand  so  weakened, 
and  the  enemy  was  so  securely  entrenched ! But  things  could  not 
go  on  as  they  were,  and  he  must  make  one  supreme  effort  to  stop 
them  before  he  finally  submitted — if  submit  he  must.  He  felt  the 
shame  and  humiliation  of  his  position  in  thus  contending  with  any 
man  whatsoever,  priest  or  no  priest,  for  what  constituted  the  vital 
possession  of  the  women  of  his  house.  He,  the  husband  and  father, 
to  contend,  if  by  no  means  more  tangible  than  argument,  discussion, 
anger,  opposition  of  will — still  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  his 
wife’s  love,  the  enforcement  of  his  daughter’s  obedience  ! It  was 
shameful,  degrading,  maddening.  Philosophy  was  swept  away  in  the 
great  flow  of  his  despairing  wrath,  as  an  Alpine  storm  might  sweep 
away  a summer  chalet,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  inhabit 
when  no  tempestuous  whirlwinds  were  about  to  show  of  what  frail 
material  it  was  made.  His  cherished  principles  of  individual  rights — 
of  the  liberty  of  each  human  being  to  develope  according  to  his  or  her 
desires — of  the  sacredness  of  the  con  science — of  the  equality  of  woman 
— all  went  to  the  ground  before  the  hideousness  of  this  present  em- 
bodiment, this  horrible  translation  into  superstition,  fanaticism,  denial 
of  natural  duti  es,  renunciation  of  natural  affections.  If  absolute  and 
brutal  force  could  have  brought  back  those  dear  ones  into  the  way  of 
truth  and  reason,  as  he  held  both,  he  would  have  used  it : as  he  would 
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have  prevented  a madman  from  committing  suicide  by  binding  his 
arms  with  cords  ; or  have  stopped — if  need  be,  harshly — a child 
running  heedlessly  on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  Good  as  he  knew 
them  to  be,  but  credulous  and  weak  as  they  had  proved  themselves, 
according  to  his  estimate  of  things,  his  authority  would  have  seemed 
to  himself  only  the  rightful  exercise  of  his  natural  function,  and  what 
his  place  of  guardian  demanded. 

But  he  could  do  nothing.  While  he  was  sleeping  in  security, 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  the  beloved  as  they  might  have  trusted  to 
his,  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away,  and  had  delivered 
him  bound  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  He  was  not  angry  with 
them,  nor  had  his  heart  revolted  against  them  for  anything  they  had 
done.  It  was  this  stranger,  this  priest,  who  had  invaded  his  home 
and  brought  him  to  shame  as  well  as  to  sorrow,  with  whom  he  was 
offended  and  by  whom  he  had  been  outraged.  If  he  could  have 
killed  him,  as  any  other  reptile  may  lawfully  be  killed,  he  would  ; 
but  he  was  powerless.  His  hands  were  tied,  and  the  iniquity  which 
he  could  neither  punish  nor  prevent  must  go  on  as  it  would.  The 
world  still  consecrates  some  forms  of  tyranny  and  injustice — still 
demands  that  his  victims  shall  salute  the  imperial  Caesar  ; and  this 
clerical  executioner,  this  Christian  Cain  and  worse  than  murderer,  must 
live  on  to  wreck  more  homes,  destroy  more  lives,  break  the  hearts  of 
men  and  sap  the  essential  virtue  of  women  ; and  no  law  could  touch 
him,  no  hand  must  strike  him  ! 

Walking  on,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  external  life,  following  the  road 
by  instinct  rather  than  clear  knowledge  of  where  he  was,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  white  way  before  him  but  not  seeing  where  it  led,  he  was 
brought  up  half-dazed  by  the  door  of  the  Vicarage — the  door  fronting 
the  little  narrow  path  off  the  main  street  of  the  village,  which  he 
had  unconsciously  taken.  It  was  as  if  a “spirit  in  his  feet”  had  led 
him  there  unawares  ; if  not  against  his  will,  yet  without  his  knowledge, 
his  concurrence.  Void  of  superstition  as  he  was,  he  yet  accepted  this 
act  of  unconscious  cerebration  as  if  it  had  been  intentional  and  part  of 
his  plan  ; and,  without  hesitating  or  staying  to  reflect,  he  rang  the 
door-bell  loudly.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  the  best  thing  to  do ! 
Humiliating  as  it  was  to  him — perhaps,  all  the  same,  it  was  the  best ! 

“ I have  come  to  see  you,  under  protest,”  said  Richard,  as  he  was 
ushered  into  the  study,  where  he  found  Mr.  Lascelles  sitting  before 
the  fire  reading  the  day’s  newspaper. 

If  plain  and  simply  furnished,  according  to  the  law  of  elegant 
asceticism  under  which  the  vicar  lived,  the  room  was  warm,  home-like, 
sufficing  ; and  the  handsome  priest  himself,  comfortably  seated  before 
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the  blazing  fire,  was  as  well-ordered,  as  serene,  and  as  elegantly  ascetic 
as  his  room.  How  unlike  that  pale  and  haggard  man,  miserable, 
half- distraught,  heart-broken,  who  staggered  in  from  the  pitiless  wind 
and  snow,  like  some  lone  wreck  drifted  upon  placid  shores  ! 

Mr.  Lascelles  rose  as  he  came  in,  mastering  his  surprise  with  an 
effort ; and  yet  it  was  not  surprise  so  much  as  a kind  of  catching  at 
the  breath,  at  the  triumph  which,  for  some  time  foreseen,  had  now 
come  at  last. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you,’’  he  said  with  perfect  breeding  and  com- 
posure ; but  he  did  not  hold  out  his  hand.  Had  he  done  so,  Richard 
would  not  have  taken  it. 

“ I want  to  say  a few  words  to  you,”  then  said  Richard  slowly. 

Both  men  were  standing — Mr.  Lascelles  near  the  fire,  Mr. 
Fullerton  near  the  table. 

“ With  pleasure,”  said  the  vicar  blandly.  “ Take  a chair.” 

“ No,”  said  Richard  shortly.  “ I prefer  to  stand.” 

“ As  you"  please,”  returned  Mr.  Lascelles,  seating  himself;  while 
there  floated  before  his  gratified  eyes  the  image  of  Hermione’s  fair, 
flushed,  upturned  face,  and  the  expression  on  it  when  she  had  looked 
shyly  into  his  in  the  school-room  this  morning,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  she  no  longer  loved  her  husband  as  she  used.  And  now 
that  husband  himself  had  come  ; and  whether  it  was  to  petition  or 
to  remonstrate,  to  oppose  or  to  rebuke,  it  was  equally  a triumph  and 
the  sign  of  his  victory. 

“You  are  interfering  in  my  house,  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  a manner 
which  no  man  of  honour  or  self-respect  could  bear,”  began  Richard, 
with  a slow  heavy  emphasis. 

“I  am  doing  what  I can,”  returned  Mr.  Lascelles  with  a certain 
kind  of  dry  humility,  as  one  deprecating  praise  which  yet  he  knew 
that  he  deserved. 

“ Doing  what  you  can  to  detach  my  wife  and  daughter  from  me  ? — 
to  weaken  their  love  and  to  destroy  my  authority  ? ” 

“ Just  so,”  he  answered. 

“ At  least  you  have  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  frankness  that  is 
cynicism,”  said  Richard. 

“ In  which  I am  like  yourself,”  returned  the  vicar  with  his  courtly 
smile. 

“Let  us  understand  each  other,  Mr.  Lascelles.” 

Th'e  vicar  crossed  his  legs,  joined  his  hands  together  by  their 
finger  tips,  and  put  on  a gravely  attentive  look.  Objectionable— a 
stronger  word  might  be  the  truer  epithet  according  to  Mr.  Lascelles — 
devilish,  abominable,  say — on  all  accounts  as  this  agnostic  was,  and 
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hopeless  as  was  his  errand  let  the  substance  of  it  be  what  it  might, 
he  should  yet  learn  for  himself  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Christian 
courtesy,  and  how  the  saved  can  afford  to  be  gracious  even  to  castaways. 

I have  only  just;  now  learnt  the  practices  which  you  have 
induced  my  wife  and  daughter  to  adopt,”  Richard  went  on  to  say  ; 
“ the  daily  public  services,  the  weekly  communion  taken  fasting, 
the  degrading  offices  which  you  have  imposed  on  them — or  at  least 
on  my  child — and  the  dishonouring,  shameful,  destructive  habit  of 
confession.  These  are  things  which  I am  in  no  mood  to  tolerate.  They 
must  be  stopped ; and  I forbid  all  further  tampering  with  those  for 
whose  conduct  I am  responsible  and  whose  actions  touch  my 
character  and  honour  as  much  as  their  own.” 

“ You  cannot  forbid  my  using  my  official  influence  over  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Fullerton;  nor  can  you  prevent  their  yielding  to  it,”  said  Mr. 
T^ascelles  suavely. 

I am  master  in  my  own  house,”  said  Richard. 

The  vicar  smiled.  He  looked  first  at  his  white,  well-washed 
hands  ; examined  his  nails,  and  rubbed  back  the  band  of  his  fourth 
finger  ; then  he  raised  his  eyes  suddenly  and  fixed  them  on  Mr. 
Fullerton’s  face — 

“No,”  he  said  deliberately;  “you  are  not  master  in  your  own 
house,  Mr.  Fullerton,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have  no  house  in 
which  to  be  master.” 

“ Are  you  mad  ! ” cried  Richard,  making  a step  forward. 

“Not  that  I am  aware  of ; I am  simply  within  the  limits  of  the 
case,”  returned  the  vicar  in  a quiet  but  half-mocking  voice.  “ Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Fullerton,  that  you  have  no  legal 
status  here  in  Crossholme? — not  an  inch  of  ground  that  you  can  call 
your  own?— and  no  legal  authority  over  your  wife  and  daughter? 
Try  it  ! ” he  continued,  raising  his  voice  and  hand  to  check 
Richard  as  he  was  about  to  speak.  “ Try  it ! and  so  prove  my  case 
and  ruin  your  own.  If  you  attempt  to  interfere  with  your  daughter 
in  the  exercise  of  her  religious  duties,  her, mother — guided  by  my 
advice — will  carry  her  complaint  into  court,  and  you  will  be  deprived 
of  all  authority  whatever.  The  Shelley  judgment  stands  unrescinded ; 
and  on  that  you  will  be  cast.  By  the  law  you,  an  atheist,  who  can 
be  convicted  of  open  blasphemy,  and  who  would  not — and  so  far 
I honour  you— deny  in  public  what  you  hold  in  private,  or  profess 
what  you  do  not  believe  even  to  gain  possession  of  your  child — you, 
unchristian  and  infidel,  have  no  voice  in  the  moral  education  of  your 
daughter  ; as  you  have  no  claim  on  your  wife’s  property  beyond 
such  bare  maintenance  as  should  prevent  your  becoming  chargeable 
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to  the  parish.  It  may  be  painful  to  you  to  hear  these  truths ; but  they 
are  truths;  and  the  deeper  you  take  them  to  heart  the  less  likely  you 
will  be  to  fall  into  difficulty  on  your  own  account,  or  to  cause  us  embar- 
rassment by  forcing  us  into  hostile  action  in  self-defence.  Turn  which 
way  you  will,  you  have  no  foothold,  no  case.  You  have  placed  your- 
self out  of  the  pale  not  only  of  the  Christian  communion,  but  out  of 
the  broader  protection  of  the  civil  law.  Your  wife  has  the  reins,  if  she 
has  so  far  allowed  you  to  hold  them ; even  your  daughter  is  absolved 
from  her  natural  duty  of  obedience ; and  no  one  is  to  blame  for  either 
dilemma  but  yourself.  And  now  let  me  end  with  one  word  of  counsel 
— on  your  own  behalf  more  than  on  ours.” — It  pleased  Mr.  Lascelles, 
cold,  cruel,  strong  as  he  was,  to  see  the  reflection  of  this  ostenta- 
tious union,  this  classification  of  himself  with  Hermione  and  Virginia, 
on  the  face  of  the  tortured  man  before  him.  ‘‘Yield  without  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  you  will  be  generously  tolerated 
and  suffered  to  efface  yourself  without  annoyance ; fight,  and  you  will 
be  worsted.  We  have  not  only  Divine  command,  but  Parliament 
and  the  Law  Courts,  on  our  side  ; and  I warn  you  that  the  power  which 
we  possess  we  will  use  if  you  make  it  necessary.  Fairness  demands 
that  I should  tell  you  this,  but  fairness  demands  no  more  than  this,” 
Mild,  self-controlled,  reasonable,  philosophic — these  were  un- 
doubtedly Richard  Fullerton’s  prominent  characteristics.  He  had 
educated  himself  in  the  exercise  of  all  these  qualities,  and  love  and 
tranquillity  had  been  his  teachers.  But  those  who  could  have  read 
his  heart  at  that  moment  would  not  have  found  much  mildness 
or  philosophic  patience  in  it  now.  Nothing  but  the  long-rooted 
habit  of  self-control,  and  the  self-respect  of  a gentleman,  kept  him 
from  taking  that  insolent,  smooth-voiced  priest  by  the  throat  and 
strangling  the  life  out  of  him  as  he  sat  there,  rolling  out  the  terms  of 
his  dishonour  and  defeat  like  a delicate  morsel  daintily  caressed — a 
catalogue  of  insult  pronounced  in  fair  musical  notes — a litany  of 
damnation  striking  at  all  hope,  and  set  to  a grandly  framed  harmo- 
nious chant.  He  stood  there,  struggling  with  his  passion  and  his 
shame  ; half  wondering  why  he  might  not  kill  that  man  as  he  would 
have  killed  a tiger  crouching  for  its  spring,  or  a lurking  savage  fitting 
his  arrow  to  the  bow.  In  looking  back  over  this  moment,  it  was  ever 
a mystery  to  him  that  he  had  conquered  his  natural  instinct  so  far  as 
to  let  that  shameless  assailant  live.  Silent,  his  broad  chest  heaving, 
his  hands  clenched,  his  mouth  cq^pressed  till  the  full,  kipd  lips  were 
tightened  into  a bloodless  line,  his  eyes  on  the  grouii(5,  the  lids 
narrowed  as  if  the  muscular  contraction  by  which  he  restrained  him- 
self had  touched  even  them,  he  stood  there,  the  moral  athlete  wrestling 
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with  the  wild  beasts  of  rage  and  despair — with  the  man’s  natural  sense 
of  dishonour  and  instinctive  desire  of  revenge.  Mr.  Lascelles,  his 
eyes  too  half  closed,  w'atched  him  in  this  conflict,  half  wondering  how 
it  would  end.  Richard  was  a powerful  man  physically,  and  might 
easily  be  dangerous  ; and  anguish  has  an  ugly  trick  of  making  gentle- 
men forget  their  breeding,  and  letting  loose  the  passions  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  control. 

At  last  Richard  conquered  himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak. 

‘‘Your  platform  is  well  defined,”  he  said  in  a constrained  voice. 
“ You  do  not  hesitate  in  your  terms.” 

“ I knew  that  you  would  prefer  candour,”  returned  the  vicar  with 
a half-complimentary  air.  “ Between  men  of  the  world  the  truth  is 
always  the  best,  and  the  shortest  way  the  wisest.” 

“ Perhaps  you  have  left  out  one  factor  in  the  sum,”  said  Richard, 
still  in  the  same  constrained  manner,  as  if  forcing  himself  by  an  etTort 
to  be  calm. 

“ Yes  ? Which  ? ” 

“ The  affection  of  a loving  woman,  which  will  recoil  from  aiding 
in  her  husband’s  discomfiture.” 

Mr.  Lascelles  smiled.  Again  the  image  of  that  flushed,  half-tearful 
“penitent”  of  his,  confessing  to  her  own  shame  and  his  triumph, 
came  vividly  before  him  ; and  he  shook  his  head  with  undisguised 
satisfaction,  if  also  with  affected  pity  for  the  man  whom  he  had 
overcome. 

“ In  the  clays  of  her  darkness,  and  before  she  had  been  called,  yes, 
you  might  have  believed  in  her  acquiescence  in  your  manner  of  life 
and  in  her  refusal  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  action  which  should  dis- 
concert you ; but  now  she  is  converted  and  gives  her  highest  duty  to 
God.”  He  said  this  with  clean  and  clear  precision.  He  knew  so 
much  about  Hermione  Fullerton’s  soul,  he  could  enlighten  even  her 
husband  who  had  once  known  all  and  now  understood  nothing. 

“ God  ! To  your  demon,  you  mean — to  Moloch  ! ” said  Richard 
with  a bitter  .laugh. 

“ Blasphemy  will  not  help  you,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  quietly.  “ Call 
Him  by  what  name  you  will.  He  is  now  her  Master  whose  will  she 
obeys,  as  expressed  by  the  Voice  of  the  Church.” 

“ The  Voice  which  teaches  falsehood  and  superstition,  enmity  and 
deception,  which  is  more  cruel  and  no  truer  than  that  of  Delphi  and 
Cumae  ! ” said  Richard. 

“Which  teaches  truth  and  righteousness,”  returned  the  vicar; 
“ and  which,  I am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say,  your  wife  and  daughter 
have  heard — and  obeyed.” 
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And  this  is  the  work  in  which  you  rejoice  ! The  ruin  of  one  of 
the  purest  hearts  in  England,  your  boast  \ the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  happiest  homes,  your  honour  ! 

So  speaks  the  unregenerate  man ; the  Christian  would  say  that  I 
have  cause  for  great  thankfulness,  inasmuch  as  I have  been  made  the 
chosen  means  by  which  has  been  saved  a precious  soul,  lost  for  all 
eternity  until  my  advent/’  Mr.  Lascelles  spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
man  modestly  taking  the  merit  that  was  his  due.  And  for  the  rest,’’ 
he  continued — and  his  manner  may  be  inferred  from  his  words — “ I 
can  safely  say  that  your  wife,  my  precious  penitent,  had  not  a virtue 
in  the  past  which  I have  not  fostered  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  strengthened  by  confession- — not  a grace  which  is  not 
enhanced  tenfold  by  religion.  She  has  put  on  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  by  so  doing  every  natural  beauty  of  her  own  shines  with 
redoubled  brightness.  Between  my  creation  and  yours  there  is  not 
a question  which  is  the  more  admirable.” 

As  Mr.  Lascelles  said  this  he  got  up  and  rang  the  bell.  A certain 
sudden  glare  in  Richard’s  eyes — a certain  sudden  movement — a 
little  daunted  him  ; and  the  presence  of  a third  person,  if  only  a 
maid-servant,  might  be  jvaluable. 

“ Wine,”  he  said,  as  the  girl  entered  suddenly. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Fullerton  had  excited  the  Vicarage  household  ; 
and  if  keyholes  are  not  made  for  eyes  and  ears  that  wish  to  be 
informed,  of  what  use  are  they  ? 

“ You  will  take  a glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Fullerton  ? It  is  a cold  day,” 
he  added  with  the  nicest  accent  of  sympathetic  hospitality. 

Richard  turned  away  and  stood  for  a few  moments  apart ; then 
faced  Mr.  Lascelles  once  more. 

There  is  no  good  in  vulgar  raving,”  he  said  slowly.  ‘‘  I under- 
stand you,  without  need  of  more  words.  You  have  played  your  game 
cleverly,  and  so  far  you  have  won.  Craft  and  deceit  generally  do 
win  against  blind  trust;  and  my  trust  was  blind.  For  the  rest  I may 
try  some  of  those  points  on  which  you  have  defied  me,  and  strengthen 
my  hands  against  you  by  the  aid  of  the  law  where  I can.” 

‘‘  Do  so,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  cheerfully  ; “ and  you  will  find  that 
what  I have  said  is  true.  A'ou  have  no  law  on  your  side.  You  are 
an  atheist,  and  the  English  conscience  repudiates  you.  You  have 
excommunicated  yourself,  and,  like  a felon — and  you  are  a spiritual 
felon — your  crime  has  deprived  you  of  your  natural  rights.  Ah  ! 
here  is  the  sherry.  Let  me  offer  you  some.  It  is  dry,  and  the  day 
is  wild.” 

“ God  I is  such  a man  possible  ? ” said  Richard,  half  to  himself. 
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‘‘  This  man  is  a model  minister  of  Christ — this  man  who  almost 
makes  me  believe  the  devil  possible  ! ” 

Mr.  Lascelles  smiled. 

I should  have  fulfilled  my  duty  had  I made  you  quite  believe,” 
he  said.  “ It  might  have  saved  you  a rougher  process  in  the  future.” 

He  spoke  with  admirable  equanimity.  To  liken  him  to  the  devil 
was  but  a stone  cast  by  unblessed  hands,  that  hurt  him  no  more 
than  those  missiles  cast  at  saints  which  turned  to  rose-leaves  as 
they  fell.  It  was  part  of  that  hypothetical  martyrdom  ” which  these 
popular  dominators  of  souls,  these  petted  inquisitors  of  men’s  lives, 
are  so  fond  of  proclaiming  that  they  undergo  ; glorifying  themselves 
in  that  they  are  accounted  worthy  to  sufier  for  the  tiuth,  when  all  the 
time  it  is  they  who  burn  and  they  who  rack,  they  who  destroy  here 
and  consign  to  eternal  perdition  hereafter. 

“ Better  hell  with  those  wise  and  good  with  whom  I have  cast  in 
my  lot,  than  heaven  with  such  as  you  ! ” said  Richard  with  a gesture 
of  repulsion. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  ; “ it  is  well  to  be  content  with  the 
bed  which  one  makes  for  oneself.  Really,  you  had  better  let  me 
give  you  a glass  of  wine  ! It  will  keep  out  the  cold.” 

Richard  did  not  speak,  but  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  room  ; 
and  in  the  same  state  as  he  was  in  when  he  entered — blind  and 
dazed,  not  clearly  knowing  where  he  was  nor  whither  he  was  going — 
he  passed  through  the  hall,  and  once  more  set  out  into  the  cruel  wind 
and  driving  snow  of  this  bitter  biting  winter’s  day. 

The  interview  had  advanced  nothing,  done  no  good  any  way,  he 
thought,  as  he  walked  onward.  Some  insolent  truths  had  been  said, 
some  bitter  words  been  spoken,  but  the  main  facts  were  rooted  as 
before  : — -the  love  and  obedience  of  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  if  he  could  not  recover  their  love  he  could  not 
enforce  their  obedience.  The  law  had  indeed  made,  in  the  one  case 
the  wife,  in  the  other  the  Church,  superior  to  the  husband  and  father. 
Should  Hermione  so  choose,  he  was  as  powerless  in  his  dealings 
with  her,  through  the  terms  of  the  will  which  gave  her  the  sole 
possession  of  her  fortune,  as  his  natural  authority  over  Virginia  was 
nullified  by  those  Acts  of  Parliament  and  decrees  of  judges  which 
demand  that  every  Englishman  shall  belong  to  some  form  of  religious 
faith  if  he  would  receive  the  benefit  of  social  conventions,  or  be  con- 
firmed in  his  natural  rights  : — Acts  of  Parliament  and  decrees  of 
judges,  thought  Richard  bitterly,  which  declare  that  learning,  probity, 
goodness,  self-devotion  shall  all  count  for  nothing  in  a man’s  control 
over  his  children,  if  not  backed  up  by  belief  in  the  Divine  wisdom  of 
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a book  which  makes  the  universe  about  six  thousand  years  old,  and 
places  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  Yes,  Mr.  Lascelles  was 
the  stronger  in  this  struggle  for  mastership  over  those  two  dear  ones. 
He  recognized  that  now,  sorrowfully  enough,  but  clearly.  The  law 
was  on  the  side  of  the  vicar ; so  was  that  large  majority — those  weak 
souls  which  must  cling  to  something  tangible  and  external  if  they 
would  stand  upright  at  all ; — “ While  I,”  he  said  aloud,  “ have  only 
my  own  strength  and  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  in  the  fight  that  I 
have  made  against  superstition  and  credulity — in  my  endeavour  to 
substitute  for  blind  faith  in  legends  which  no  man  can  prove  and  no 
ingenuity  harmonize  with  known  conditions,  the  study  of  facts  and 
reverence  for  law.” 

But  again — what  could  he  do?  Were  he  even  disposed  to 
command,  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  : and  a hriitum  fiiline7t  only 
makes  a man  ridiculous.  And  of  what  use  to  attempt  argument 
against  blind  faith  in  favour  of  reason,  when  reason  itself  was  held  to 
be  a snare  spread  for  souls  by  the  Evil  One,  and  this  same  blind 
faith  was  alone  accepted  as  safe  guidance  because  Divine  illumina- 
tion ? Appeals  to  old  affection,  to  the  instinctive  love,  the  holy 
harmony  of  the  family — these  too  would  go  to  the  wall  before  the 
firm  if  sorrowful  assertion  that  martyrdom  was  the' glory  of  the  saints; 
and  that  it  was  better  to  serve  the  Saviour,  who  came  to  bring  sal- 
vation into  the  world  by  setting  the  child  against  the  father  and  the 
wife  against  the  husband,  than  to  attend  even  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments which  once  represented  the  Word  of  God  without  appeal  or 
comment.  Everywhere  he  was  met,  baffled,  defeated ; and  he  felt 
like  one  round  whom  the  iron  cage  is  fast  drawing  in,  leaving  him 
neither  hope  of  escape  nor  means  of  living. 

It  was  as  if  years  had  passed  over  him  since  this  morning,  when 
he  came  home  just  as  the  short  twilight  was  darkening  into  evening. 
He  never  knew  where  he  had  been,  nor  how  far  he  had  walked.  Had 
he  been  asked,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had  stood  still  for  all  these 
hours,  searching  for  means  of  escape  from  a grievous  spiritual 
prison,  and  finding  none.  But  he  knew  that  he  must  have  walked 
far  and  fast,  and  been  buffeted  by  the  wind  and  snow  in  some 
exposed  place ; for  he  was  dead  weary  when  he  reached  his  home, 
and  soaked  through  to  the  skin.  So  far  physical  exhaustion  had 
befriended  him,  by  bringing  him  back  to  the  consciousness  of  material 
things. 

Also,  his  long  absence  on  this  fearful  day  had  frightened  both 
Hermione  and  Virginia,  so  that  the  ice  of  their  late  estrangement 
broke  up  under  the  pressure  of  their  anxiety,  and  they  were  only 
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eager  to  welcome  back  to  his  home  the  husband  and  the  father 
whom  their  fanaticism  had  driven  abroad.  As  time  passed  on  and 
their  fears  deepened,  they  forgot  all  causes  of  displeasure  which  they 
had  against  this  sinner,  once  so  dear  to  both,  to  remember  only  that 
they  loved  him,  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  love — mercy  being 
infinite  and  the  natural  man  a lineal  descendant  of  Adam  ! — and 
that  perhaps  he  was  in  danger,  with  no  one  to  help  him  : — and  they 
the  cause  of  his  peril. 


Chapter  XX. 

ALMOST  ! 

Mother  and  daughter  had  stood  by  the  drawing-room  window 
watching  drearily,  anxiously,  for  more  than  an  hour  before  the  small  side 
gate  opened,  and  the  weary  master  who  was  not  owner  passed  through 
like  one  walking  in  a dream,  and  instinctively  took  the  short  wood- 
walk  across  the  upper  end  of  the  park.  Hermione’s  dark  blue  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  which  every  now  and  then  fell  silently  on  her 
hands,  which  she  had  clasped  together  against  the  framework  cf 
the  window,  as  a rest  for  her  pretty  golden,  self-accusing  head. 
And  Virginia’s  eyes  too  were  full  of  tears  ; but  she  had  com- 
forted herself  by  snatches  of  fervent,  silent  prayer ; and  Hermione 
had  not. 

It  had  been  a day  of  checkered  emotions  for  the  pretty  woman 
whom  nature  had  made  for  love  and  submission,  and  whom  the 
Church  was  fast  transforming  out  of  all  likeness  to  her  original  self — 
or  rather,  was  fatally  transferring  to  another  direction.  At  first  she  had 
been  sorrowfully  proud,  mournfully  elate,  at  the  constancy  with  which 
she  had  borne  her  testimony,  and  the  fidelity  of  her  obedience  to 
Mr.  Lascelles.  It  had  been  hard  at  the  moment,  but  when  done  it 
was  well  done  ; and  when  she  next  saw  dear  Superior  she  would  have 
a clean  page  to  offer,  which  he  would  sign,  smiling,  with  his 
approval.  She  was  a little  disturbed  when  she  saw  Richard  dash  out 
so  heedlessly  into  the  snow  and  wind  ; and  she  thought  that  he  was 
probably  bound  for  the  Vicarage,  where  he  would  see  Mr.  Lascelles, 
and  either  insult  him  by  his  unblushing  atheism,  or  quarrel  with  him 
in  some  yet  more  terrible  and  ungodly  fashion.  This  thought  tor- 
mented her  for  a long  while,  now  inclining  her  to  anger  for  her 
husband  and  corresponding  sympathy  for  the  vicar ; now  softening 
her  to  the  former  for  fear  of  the  hard  things  which  the  latter  might  say, 
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and  the  telling  blows  that  he  might  give.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  and 
Richard  did  not  return — when  the  luncheon  had  been  announced, 
kept  back,  eaten,  and  finally  dismissed,  and  yet  he  did  not  appear — 
then  her  thoughts  became  concentrated  in  one  great  sentiment  of 
fear,  and  her  imagination  ran  riot  over  all  the  possibilities  of  tragedy 
that  it  could  create.  Time  passed  ; and  she  grew  sorry,  self-censuring, 
penitent,  humble.  If  only  he  would  return  ! She  would  be  so  glad 
to  see  him — so  glad  ! so  relieved  ! As  each  successive  hour  struck, 
her  load  of  guilt  grew  heavier,  her  apprehensions  more  unendurable. 
At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  had  become  restless  and 
feverish,  pacing  from  room  to  room  and  wandering  aimlessly  about 
the  house  ; but  this  fever  of  unrest  passed  into  the  stony  watching 
of  extreme  anxiety,  and  she  stood  by  the  window,  her  eyes  strained 
on  the  gravel  walk  of  the  garden  up  which  he  must  come,  should  he 
ever  come  back  at  all. 

At  last  he  came,  rounding  that  clump  of  laurels  in  the  centre  of 
the  drive,  which  was  the  farthest  point  that  could  be  seen  in  tlie 
darkening  evening  and  through  the  driving  snow.  How  drooping 
and  how  weary  he  looked  ! His  head  bent  and  his  step  uncertain, 
she  saw  him  through  the  veil  of  the  dusk  and  under  the  dimming 
shower  of  driving  flakes  almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  ghost  of  himself 
— something  like,  but  not  real.  Yet  it  was  he,  truly  enough  ; and 
with  a little  cry  she  ran  from  the  window  through  the  room  and  into 
the  hall,  saying  with  a sob  : — 

“ Richard  ! At  last  ! at  last ! ” — crying  out  hurriedly  to  her 
daughter — “Quick,  Virginia  ! come  to  meet  dear  papa  ! ” 

She  herself  opened  the  hall  door,  and  stood  out  under  the  portico  ; 
the  snow  blowing  over  her  and  flecking  her  dark-blue  dress  with 
momentary  flakes  of  silver,  while  the  wind  eddied  round  the  hall  and 
drove  in  light  drifts  that  soon  made  feathery  heaps  in  all  the  angles. 
She  neither  knew  nor  cared  how  things  went.  She  thought  only  of 
him,  the  beloved  of  her  youth,  the  friend  of  her  maturity — was  con- 
scious only  of  her  joy  in  his  return.  The  sweet,  fond,  self-forgetting 
wife  had  come  back,  and  the  plastic  creature  of  a spiritual  seducer, 
masked  as  a Divine  guide,  had  disappeared. 

“ Richard,  my  darling ! how  wet  and  tired  you  look  ! how  cold 
and  miserable  ! You  look  half  dead  ! Darling,  come  in  and  rest.  Why, 
where  have  you  been  all  this  dreadful  day  ? — and  I so  wretched, 
thinking  of  you  ! ” 

She  spoke  with  the  incoherence  of  fear  and  tenderness  combined, 
going  impulsively  to  meet  him  as  he  came  wearily  up  the  steps  of  the 
portico.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  seemed  to  lead  him  into 
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the  hall,  where  she  took  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  chafed  them 
tenderly. 

“ My  poor  half-frozen  darling ! ” she  said,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  her  big  blue  eyes,  soft  and  dark  and  humid  ; while  Virginia 
said — she  too  with  all  her  old  sweetness  : — 

“ Let  me  help  you  with  your  coat,  dearest  papa.  It  is  wet 
through — do  let  me  take  it  off ! ” 

Richard  stood  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  like  a man 
rudely  awakened  from  an  opium  dream — not  seeing,  not  understand- 
ing, ignorant  which  was  the  truth — the  dream  or  this.  Was  he  mad 
now,  or  had  he  been  mad  ? Was  all  that  he  had  suffered  the  self-made 
anxiety  of  a disordered  brain  ? — or  was  this  hallucination  and  tlie 
feverish  fancy  of  a despair  so  sick -that  it  had  taken  on  itself  the  very 
mockery  of  hope  and  happiness  ?— -as  men  dying  of  hunger  in  the 
desert  see  themselves  set  in  gardens  and  fair  places  where  they  rest  in 
happiness  and  delight.  He  passed  his  hand  in  a bewildered  way  over 
his  forehead,  looked  round  him  vaguely,  and  turned  to  them  with  as 
much  sadness  as  inquiry  ; then  he  sighed  heavily  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Truly,  this  was  home  ; and  these  were  his  wife  and  daughter 
— the  creatures  whom  he  loved  with  every  fibre  of  his  being — whose 
soft  touch  he  felt,  into  whose  sweet  eyes  he  looked,  whose  caressing 
voices  he  heard.  Had  he  really  been  with  that  priest — that  man  who 
had  boasted  of  his  victory  over  these  dear  ones,  and  defied  his  efforts 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  of  love — to  subdue  them  again  to 
his  influence  ? Had  they  really  spoken  to  him  to-day  a,s  he  thought 
he  remembered  that  they  had  ? Had  his  daughter  pronounced  him 
accursed  ? Had  Hermione  taken  herself  from  him  ? and  were  their 
lives  to  be  henceforth  based  on  a different  plan  and  principle  from 
what  had  been  formerly  ? 

Uncertain,  and  shocked  at  his  own  entanglement  of  thought — he 
whose  perceptions  were  always  so  clear  and  whose  mind  was  so  firm 
— he  stood  there  for  a while  silent,  but  trembling  visibly,  and  almost 
breathless  as  the  dumb  trouble  of  his  suspense  passed  into  the  sharp 
pain  of  reaction — the  pleasure  which  makes  pain. 

“ Wife  ! my  little  Ladybird  ! he  said  at  last  in  a broken  voice, 
drawing  each  to  him  lovingly,  and  kissing  each  as  he  used  in  olden 
times. 

Virginia’s  tears  fell  on  his  pale  cold  face  as  she  met  his  with  lips 
almost  as  pale,  almost  as  cold  ; but  Hermione  clung  to  him  with 
her  old  sweet  touch,  and  felt  him  once  more  her  beloved — and  her 
own. 

Suddenly  : He  is  your  destroyer — his  love  for  you  is  your  soul’s 
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dishonour — yours  for  him  a crime  against  God,”  rang  in  her  ears,  as 
if  Mr.  Lascelles  had  been  there  and  was  repeating  this  morning’s 
denunciations,  as  well  as  command  j and  “ I promise  to  obey  you  ” 
was  the  echo  of  her  own  voice  sent  by  her  wavering  soul  through  her 
memory.  Yes;  this  morning  she  had  promised  to  withdraw  herself, 
body  and  soul,  heart  and  life,  and  to  let  the  Church  divorce  what  the 
law  had  joined  and  love  had  hallowed ; and  now,  not  twelve  hours 
after  her  vow,  she  was  standing  with  her  arms  round  the  husband 
whose  expulsion  had  been  decreed,  her  lips  giving  back  the  tender 
touch  of  his.  For  an  instant  she  shrank  within  herself  and  recoiled  ; 
then  she  drew  him  closer  to  her  heart,  saying  to  herself : ‘‘  He  is 
my  husband  and  I am  his  wife,  and  none  shall  come  between  us.” 

Still  trembling — for  indeed  the  reaction  had  been  almost  too  strong 
for  him— silent,  for  he  was  afraid  to  speak  lest  some  new  discord 
should  break  in  upon  this  divinest  harmony — bewildered,  but  con- 
scious of  rest  and  sweetest  peace,  Richard  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
— his  wife  with  him.  With  her  own  hands  she  drew  the  easy  chair 
before  the  fire  in  his  dressing-room,  and  performed  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sant caressing  little  offices  about  him  before  his  man  was  summoned. 
He  smiled  and  let  her  do  what  she  would.  To  have  her  thus  about 
him  rested  and  refreshed  him  more  than  sleep  "or  food  would  have 
done.  When  she  left  him  finally,  promising  to  return  in  half- an- hour, 
he  was  calm,  peaceful,  soothed,  and  she  herself  was  happier  than  she 
had  been  ever  since  that  fatal  dinner.  After  all,  he  was  her  husband, 
fine  and  noble,  tender,  just  and  true  ; and  it  was  good  to  love  him  ! 

A note  was  put  into  her  hand  as  she  went  into  her  own  room.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  contained  his  photograph  taken  in  the 
‘‘  sacrificial  vestments  ” of  which  some  part  was  her  own  work,  accom- 
panied by  a beautifully  bound  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting  on 
the  crime  of  disobedience  to  the  will  of  the  priest — representing 
God — and  the  awful  authority  given  to  him  by  confession  and  abso- 
lution. 

Whether  he  had  foreseen  any  strain  of  this  present  kind  on  the 
return  of  Richard,  whose  passage  back  through  the  village  had  been 
noticed  and  reported  to  him,  and  so  took  the  only  means  within  his 
power  to  counteract  the  natural  influence  of  a woman’s  pity  and  a 
wife’s  only  half-destroyed  tenderness,  who  can  tell?  He  had  a faculty 
of  prevision  which  embraced  all  possibilities  ; and  this  might  have 
been  one  of  those  occasions  when  his  knowledge  of  men  and  women 
made  him  prophetic.  With  the  photograph  to  remind  and  the 
manuscript  to  recall,  he  thought  that  he  had  still  his  hand  on  the 
rudder,  and  that  he  need  not  fear  the  result  of  what  he  knew  would 
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be  close  sailing  for  the  moment.  Richard  was  the  old,  with  the  accu- 
mulated force  of  habit  to  back  him ; but  he  was  the  new,  with  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  hand.  As  Jove  held  the  thunderbolts, 
so  had  he  the  power  of  excommunication  from  the  Church,  and 
consequent  banishment  from  God  ; and  should  the  pretty  woman 
who  was  born  to  obey  seek  to  rebel,  she  would  have  to  learn  that 
lovers  can  become  executioners  at  need,  and  that  a gentleman  may 
court  but  a priest  must  compel. 

If  these  gifts  were  potent  as  reminders,  so  was  the  letter  that 
accompanied  them,  going  straight  as  it  did  to  the  heart  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  recalled  to  Hermione  the  exact  terms  of  the  sacred  promise 
which  she  had  made  to  him  the  writer,  her  priest,  her  director,  only 
so  long  ago  as  this  morning  ; and  bound  it  on  her  conscience  to  fulfil 
to  the  letter  all  the  conditions  which  he  had  imposed.  Those  con- 
ditions were  hard,  and  the  words  in  which  they  were  set  forth  were 
strong  and  rasping,  but  he  clamped  all  together  by  the  divine  authority 
of  which  he  was  the  interpreter — the  executant — and  defied  a child 
of  Holy  Mother  Church  to  disobey  the  supreme  command.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  magical  insight  into  her  poor,  weak,  troubled 
soul ; and  he  came  on  the  scene  of  this  probability  of  reconciliation 
like  the  spectre  which  stands  by  the  altar  and  with  its  fleshless  hand 
forbids  the  marriage.  He  had  foreseen  all  this  hesitation,  this 
wavering,  this  turning  back  like  Lot’s  wife  to  the  home  that  she  had 
abandoned,  to  the  life  which  habit  and  love  had  endeared.  But  the 
hand  which  held  knew  also  how  to  keep  ; and  Mr.  Lascelles  was  not 
the  man  to  be  discouraged  by  the  feeble  struggles  of  the  victim 
which  he  had  captured,  and  now  was  binding  fast  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  He  knew  that  until  finally  stilled  the  pendulum  must  beat,  but 
its  swing  is  ever  shorter ; as  the  ebbing  tide  has  waves  which  appear 
to  advance,  but  the  tide  ever  ebbs  and  the  deserted  shore  is  left  dry, 
strewn  with  dead  things  and  the  wreck  of  what  was  once  man’s  finest 
work.  On  pain  of  her  eternal  perdition,  Hermione  was  commanded 
to  continue  steadfastly  in  holy  opposition  to  this  man  of  sin  whom 
God  had  forsaken,  and  to  withdraw  herself  finally  from  his  hateful 
influence.  Her  love  for  him,  she  was  told,  was  a sin  against  heaven, 
and  to  be  in  friendship  with  her  husband  was  to  be  at  enmity  with  God. 

It  was  as  if  a voice  from  the  Ark  had  spoken,  calling  back  one 
wandering  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  the  idolatrous  temples  of 
the  groves — a voice  which  she  dared  not  refuse  to  hear,  a command 
which  she  dared  not  refuse  to  obey  ! 

When  she  went  back  to  her  husband,  she  went  back  changed. 
She  was  gentle  and  sorrowful  enough,  but  as  if  she  had  shrunk  again 
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within  herself ; and  if  not  cold  nor  repelling,  yet  she  was  no  longer 
tender  or  expansive.  Again,  the  moral  blight  which  already 
had  destroyed  so  much  had  fallen  on  her  ; as  subtle  and  as 
irresistible  as  the  blight  which  falls  on  the  gardens  and  the  corn- 
fields. In  her  fear  for  his  safety,  and  her  unregenerate  self-reproach 
for  the  pain  that  she  had  given  him,  she  had  forgotten  that  Richard 
was  an  atheist,  and  had  remembered  only  that  he  was  her  husband 
whom  she  had  once  adored  and  still  loved,  and — despite  herself — 
respected.  Now  she  had  to  remember  rather  that  he  was  excommu- 
nicate ; and  that  the  only  tie  between  them  was  his  name  which  she 
bore,  and  the  past  which  she  could  not  undo  if  she  did  her  best  to 
forget. 

Richard  held  out  his  hand  to  her  as  she  came  in.  He  was  sitting 
thrown  back  in  the  easy  chair  as  she  had  placed  it,  weary  in  body  but 
with  the  patient  calmness  of  mind,  the  sweet  trustfulness,  the  happy 
uncriticizing  love  which  were  essentially  his.  He  had  accepted  all 
that  had  come  to  him  in  this  last  hour  as  a full  and  complete  recon- 
ciliation. He  had  his  wife  again,  and  their  new  life  would  date  from 
to-day.  They  would  talk  together,  heart  open,  as  in  olden  times,  and 
consult  one  with  the  other  how  best  to  live  in  harmony  and  affection, 
even  if  it  should  still  be  that  their  spheres  of  thought  were  different 
and  their  objects  of  belief  opposed.  But  at  least  they  had  come 
together  again,  and  no  man  stood  between  them. 

He  smiled  and  turned  his  head  towards  her  as  she  came  through 
the  doorway — not  that  of  communication  with  her  room,  but  that 
which  gave  on  to  the  corridor. 

“Wife  ! dear  wife  ! How  good  it  is  to  sec  you  he  said  in  a low 
voice,  caressingly. 

' The  colour  had  gone  out  of  her  face,  and  she  looked  as  pale 
under  the  lamplight  as  if  she  had  been  Virginia  herself 

“ I am  glad  you  are  safe  at  home.  I was  frightened  about  you,” 
she  said  in  a constrained  manner. 

“ I do  not  like  to  have  frightened  you,  sweet  wife,  but  I love  to 
hear  that  you  were  anxious,”  he  answered,  still  smiling. 

“ I hope  that  you  have  not  made  yourself  ill ; you  looked  so  tired 
when  you  came  in,  and  were  so  cold  and  wet,”  she  said  in  an  odd 
jerky  way  ; not  looking  at  him  ; pretending  to  arrange  the  anti- 
macassar with  her  disengaged  hand.  He  held  the  other  in  both 
of  his. 

“ It  is  all  right  now.  1 have  your  dear  hand  in  mine,”  he  said, 
kissing  the  soft  pink  fingdrs. 

She  turned  away  in  desperate  trouble.  It  seemed  so  cruel  to 
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hurt  him  afresh.  But  her  vow — Superior’s  letter — that  manuscript  of 
holy  counsel — the  divine  guidance  under  which  she  lived — the  com- 
mands which  must  be  obeyed,  let  what  human  considerations  there 
would  oppose  : — she  dared  not  take  her  husband  back  to  her  heart, 
:nor  give  herself  to  his  as  in  the  past.  She  dared  not  disobey  the 
priest  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her  spiritual  guide  in  preference  to 
this  atheist,  if  once  her  beloved.  It  tore  her  own  heart  to  part  from 
him  as  much  in  this  moment  as  it  would  tear  his  to  lose  her  \ but 
the  command  was  greater  than  the  pain;  and  though  that  pain 
should  even  kill,  that  command  must  still  be  carried  out.  The  thing 
which  somewhat  comforted  her  at  this  moment  was  the  knowledge 
that  she  herself  suffered  as  much  as  she  made  her  husband  suffer. 
Hitherto  she  had  yielded  to  the  new  law  without  much  difficulty.  It 
had  even  given  her  more  than  she  lost,  and  she  had  often  been  more 
revolted  by  the  atheist’s  infidelity  than  sympathetic  with  the  hus- 
band’s pain.  Now  she  joined  hands  with  him  in  sorrow,  and  re- 
gretted— how  sincerely  I — that  she  could  not  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a faithful  daughter  of  the  Church  and  a loyal  and  devoted  wife. 

After  a time  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again,  and  looked  at  him 
softly,  but  not  caressingly  as  she  had  done. 

‘‘  I love  you  as  much  as  I ever  did,”  she  said  in  a low  voice, 
believing  her  own  words,  while  her  tears  began  to  flow;  “ but  nothing 
has  changed  since  this  morning.  You  are  an  atheist,  I am  a Christian; 
and  until  you  have  made  your  peace  with  God  I can  be  nothing  to 
you.  Our  thoughts  and  ways  are  separate,  and  so  must  be  our 
lives.” 

He  raised  himself  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  her  fixedly,  then 
closed  his  eyes  while  his  head  sank  forward  on  his  breast.  She 
thought  he  had  fainted,  and  bent  over  him,  breathless ; but  the 
twitching  of  his  mouth,  the  quiver  of  his  eyelids,  and  a look  of 
anguish  that  was  more  sorrowful  than  tears,  more  grievous  than  a 
cry,  showed  her  that  here  was  no  blessed  relief  of  insensibility.  He 
was  suffering  as  few  men  could  have  suffered  wdthout  failing  under 
the  strain ; but  he  had  been  made  strong  enough  by  that  short 
respite  from  torture  to  bear  the  rack  again  without  giving  way.  Yet 
it  w^as  hard  to  have  the  hope,  the  assurance,  only  to  be  dashed 
again  to  the  earth  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himself  most 
secure.  Still,  there  it  was ; and  his  hope  had  been  a fallacy.  Her 
will- — if  set  in  motion  by  that  other  stronger,  more  determined,  still 
always  her  will — decreed  that  they  should  be  divided,  and  he  could  not 
help  himself  And  then,  beside  his  inability,  there  came  to  his  aid 
the  man’s  self-respecting  dignity  which  is  even  greater  than  the  lover’s 
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love,  and  which  forbade  him  to  continue  what  was  essentially  a fruit- 
less rivalry  with  another  for  his  wife’s  devotion. 

Things  shall  be  as  you  will,  wife,”  he  said  at  last  in  a quiet 
voice,  where  were  no  suppressed  tears,  but  only  the  very  stillness  of 
submission  to  the  inevitable,  the  very  pathos  of  patience.  Some  day 
you  will  come  back  to  me  of  your  own  sweet  will.  Until  then  I will 
respect  yours — and  wait.” 

The  extreme  quietness  of  his  renunciation  touched  Hermione  more 
than  if  he  had  broken  out  into  passionate  despair.  It  was  so  like 
death ! She  .seemed  to  realize  in  that  moment  all  that  she  had 
voluntarily  lost — all  that  she  had  killed  with  her  own  hands  ; and 
sinking  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  arm  of 
the  chair  and  wept  in  a forlorn  and  helpless  way  that,  more  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  expressed  all  the  weakness  of  her 
nature. 

He  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head.  No  longer  soft  and 
feathery  with  its  multitudinous  curls,  but  smooth  and  plainly  braided, 
it  was  to  him  like  the  head  of  some  one  else — not  his  wife,  his 
beloved.  He  missed  the  elastic  touch  of  those  light  rings  and  fringes 
which  he  had  so  often  caressed,  and  in  which  he  took  so  much 
pleasure  of  admiration ; and  he  thought,  as  one  thinks  of  unimportant 
things  in  grave  moments  : “ Even  these  are  changed  with  the  rest.” 

He  could  say  nothing  to  comfort  her — nothing  to  persuade  her. 
All  this  misery  \yas  self-made,  and  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  absolute. 
She  alone  could  break  the  magic  of  the  barrier  that  had  been  raised 
between  them,  as  she  alone  had  half  consented  to  and  half  assisted 
in  the  weaving  of  the  spell.  He  stooped  over  her  and  drew  her  face 
gently  up  to  him,  kissing  her  forehead  as  one  bidding  an  eternal 
farewell,  while  saying  tenderly: — My  poor  wife  ! What  wretched- 
ness for  us  both — and  all  for  what  purpose  ? ” 

“ It  is  the  will  of  God  ! ” said  poor  Hermione  sobbing ; and  then 
slowly  raising  herself  she  stood  by  her  husband’s  side,  half  lingering 
before  leaving  him — as  both  felt  for  ever. 

Their  eyes  met ; he  raised  himself  slightly  and  held  out  his  arms ; 
her  fair  face  drooped  towards  his,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

‘‘  Wife  ! wife  ! ” he  whispered  ; my  life  I my  love  ! ” 

Another  moment  he  would  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart ; but 
with  a sudden  bpasm  of  fear  and  anguish  she  turned  abruptly  away 
and  went  back  as  if  a blast  of  fire  had  struck  her  face. 

“ No,  no  ! you  are  an  atheist ! ” she  said.  It  is  a sin  to 
love  you  ! ” 
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‘‘So  be  it ! ” he  answered,  and  covered  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Sobbing,  not  daring  to  trust  herself  at  this  moment,  loving  him 
with  all  her  old  fervour,  but  afraid  of  God  and  bound  by  her  promise 
to  the  priest,  Hermione  rushed  from  the  room — again  passing  by  the 
corridor,  not  through  the  door  of  communication — and  kneeling  at 
her  faldstool  before  her  crucifix,  said  some  prayers  which  she  tried 
hard  to  believe  comforted  her,  and  which  she  knew  did  not.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  the  dear  husband  whom  she  had  put  away  from  her 
for  ever ; and  in  her  sorrow  she  found  herself  wishing  that  she  had 
been  left  still  unconverted,  and  not  afraid  to  love  one  who  had  every 
virtue  but  that  of  Faith.  But  Richard  passed  through  this  Gethsemane 
without  even  the  comfort  of  prayer- — with  nothing  but  his  own  strong 
heart  to  support  him,  and  his  love  for  her  who  had  left  him,  to  soften 
his  despair  at  his  bereavement. 


Chapter  XXL 

PLUCKED  FROM  THE  BURNING. 

It  was  not  all  subtle  spiritual  courtship,  the  better  to  make  idle 
women  of  means  into  devoted  daughters  of  the  Church,  that  employed 
the  time  and  tlx)ughts  of  Mr.  Lascelles.  He  had  the  more  mascu- 
line part  of  his  parish-work  to  attend  to,  and  the  sturdy  men  of  the 
people  to  convince,  with  their  soft-hearted  wives  to  win,  as  well  as 
those  idle  women  of  means  to  interest.  And,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  activities  of  conversion  on  all  sides 
alike. 

He  really  did  give  himself  without  stint  to  the  good  work,  as  he 
euphemistically  called  his  endeavour  to  break  down  mental  inde- 
pendence and  manly  self-respect,  and  to  render  habits  of  thrift  and 
foresight  unnecessary.  For  the  Church  has  doles  for  her  obedient 
children  that  supply  the  place  of  lapsed  wages ; and  she  makes  it 
part  of  her  duty  to  prove  to  the  faithful  that  the  time  given  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  is  not  time  taken  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
family,  and  that  the  cupboard  need  not  go  bare  because  the  choir  has 
its  servitors  and  the  nave  its  worshippers.  The  vicar  set  great  store 
by  this  charitable  bribery  which  to  him  represented  righteousness  : 
and  put  out  his  strength  to  effect  the  personal  and  economic  de- 
moralization of  men  by  means  of  this  lavish  almsgiving  which  is  so 
powerful  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  a proselytizing  priest. 

By  this  time  he  and  Sister  Agnes  had  cut  out  for  themselves  far 
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more  than  they  could  do  without  help.  The  Convalescent  Home  was 
now  in  full  working  order,  with  Sister  Barbara  as  the  Sister-in-charge, 
Sister  Agnes  as  the  Lady  Superintendent,  the  vicar  as  Superior  and 
Chaplain,  and  the  ladies  who  had  districts  as  Visitors.  Affiliated  to  the 
Home  was  a Cottage  Hospital  which  the  ladies  also  visited  on  set  days. 
Having  to  find  a raison  d’etre  for  its  existence  at  all,  they  did  their 
best  to  fill  it  with  “ cases,”  whether  of  the  right  kind  or  no.  If  a man 
had  a twinge  of  rheumatism  or  a woman  an  aching  back,  the  district 
visitor  would  coax  both  the  one  and  the  other  into  the  hospital,  where 
ritualism  and  beef-tea,  confession  and  a soft  bed,  the  intercession  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  when  entreated  and  human  kindness  without  asking 
for  it,  prayers  to  the  saints  and  presents  to  the  children,  went  hand  in 
hand  ; and  the  Church  proved  herself  the  mother  whose  service  was 
endowment  as  well  as  salvation,  and  whose  loving  arms  not  only 
protected  her  faithful  worshippers  from  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil 
One,  but  sheltered  them  in  the  dark  days  of  material  trouble. 

Then  there  were  daily  “ mattins  ” and  “ evensong  ; ” full  choral 
' services  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ; “ early  celebration  ” and 

three  services  to  follow  on  Sunday ; the  saints’  days  rigidly  ob- 
served, and  the  vigils  of  the  more  important  to  boot ; there  were  pro- 
cessions to  arrange  and  methods  of  worship  to  teach  ; the  Sunday- 
school  to  superintend;  the  choir  to  train;  doctrine  to  develope  ; 
confessions  to  receive— secretly,  but  none  the  less  actively  ; Bible- 
classes  for  men  and  those  for  women,  separately,  taken  twice  a week; 
weekly  lectures  to  men  to  be  given,  and  the  lending  library  to  look 
after  ; there  were  mothers’  meetings,  women’s  tea-drinkings,  chil- 
dren’s feasts  on  the  one  hand  and  catechizing  on  the  other;  thec;'<V//c, 
the  infant-school,  the  clothing-club,  the  penny  savings-bank,  the 
coal  club,  the  blanket  fund,  the  shoe  fund — what  not ! — to  keep  going. 
The  days  were  indeed  full  for  both  ; and  both  time  and  strength  were 
wanting  for  all  this  machinery  for  the  subjugation  of  the  parish  by  self- 
interest  here  and  superstitious  fear  there.  Hence  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  tl'^ere  should  be  parochial  assistance,  and  that  too  of 
a liberal  kind. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  living  itself  to  pay  for  curates  or 
assistants ; but  the  Molyneuxs  contributed  a large  sum,  and  laid 
down  one  carriage,  two  horses  and  a man ; and  Hermione  gave 
another  large  sum,  and  laid  down  nothing,  but  got  into  debt  instead; 
and  devoted  friends  at  a distance  lent  a helping  hand  in  this  war  of 
Christian,  in  the  person  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot 
Lascellcs,  with  Apollyon  as  Richard  Fullerton,  now  carried  on  at 
Crossholme.  For,  though  Crossholme  was  only  a quiet  country 
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parish,  of  apparently  no  account  in  the  world,  yet  the  fight  was  excit- 
ing the  most  ardent  interest  among  the  sect  at  large;  and  poor 
Apollyon  was  destined  to  have  a hard  time  of  it. 

At  first  Mr.  Lascelles  had  got  on  by  himself,  with  part  local  and 
steady,  part  foreign  and  spasmodic,  help.  Cuthbert  Molyneux  had 
made  himself  his  lay  assistant  almost  from  the  first,  and  was  now 
reading  for  Orders,  when  he  would  receive  his  title  as  Curate  of 
Crossholme,  and  devote  himself  also  as  consecrated  economic  de- 
moralizer of  the  parish ; and  stray  Priests  and  Brothers,  with  an  occa- 
sional Father—specially  Father  Truscott,  who  was  making  his  owti 
little  path  down  here,  as  yet  cleverly  concealed — had  come  from  their 
town  parishes  and  “ missions”  to  see  how  things  were  going  and  to 
help  in  the  services.  But  now  the  regular  staff  had  been  got  together, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  Molyneuxs  and  Hermione  ; so  that,  with 
the  vicar  and  his  sister,  they  had  in  all — counting  nursing  sisters  and 
Cuthbert  Molyneux — eight  people  specially  devoted  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  about  fifteen  hundred  souls,  all  told.  With  the  staff  of 
visiting  ladies,  and  well-disposed  young  men  and  maidens  of  the 
superior  half  of  the  operatives  and  little  shopkeepers,  it  made  a for- 
midable body  of  workers  for  ritualism  and  against  freedom. 

There  was  one  thing  which  perhaps  expressed  more  than  all  else 
the  tremendous  power  that  the  vicar  and  his  sister  had  already  gained 
over  the  women  of  the  place — their  dress. 

From  Hermione  downward — Hermione,  who  had  been  notorious 
for  her  superb  millinery,  against  which  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  was  that  it  was  too  beautiful  for  the  country,  and  who  had  now 
gone  into  the  groove  of  simplicity  with  the  rest — from  her  downward, 
the  ladies  and  young  women  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  were  all  noticeable  for  studied  plainness  of  attire. 
So  far  Sister  Agnes  had  been  a public  benefactress.  She  allowed  no 
gay  colours  among  those  who  came  to  the  Vicarage  to  embroider 
chasubles  and  stoles — no  frills,  nor  furbelows,  nor  fettering  tying 
back  of  skirts,  nor  sweeping  trains  eddying  round  the  feet  in  em- 
barrassing curves  of  graceful  entanglement  ; she  forbad  all  jewelry, 
and  cried  out  against  fluffy  heads  and  fringed  foreheads ; she  suffered 
nothing  but  dark  dresses  plainly  made,  smooth  braided  hair,  linen 
instead  of  lace;  and  for  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  such  as  are  worn  by 
the  unregenerate,  she  substituted  a big  black  cross  or  a small  silver 
crucifix  which  had  been  duly  blessed  by — the  one  who  had  the, 
power.  A member  of  the  Sister’s  “ Band  of  Church  Workers  ” could 
be  told  at  a glance  ; and,  as  was  said,  nothing  proved  the  power  of 
her  influence  and  her  brother’s  more  than  this  ability  to  dominate  the 
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strongest  passion  of  womanhood,  by  reducing  the  luxury  of  fashion  to 
the  simplicity  of  a uniform.  Having  done  this,  they  had  fulfilled  the 
hardest  task  of  all. 

It  was  strange  how  pauperism  began  to  increase  under  this  rule  ot 
Faith  and  ceaseless  ministrations.  Up  to  now  Crossholme  had  been 
noted  for  its  manly  independence  as  well  as  for  its  cleanliness  of 
living.  Dead  to  all  forms  of  religious  enthusiasm,  what  had  been 
wanting  in  spiritual  aspiration  had  been  made  up  in  civic  action,  and 
morals  were  pure  where  belief  was  cloudy.  Belief  indeed  had  been 
even  more  than  cloudy.  Under  Mr.  Aston  the  parish  church  had  been 
merely  the  symbol  of  parochial  rights  and  national  unity,  where 
certain  ceremonies  were  performed  of  common  usage  and  legal  obli- 
gation but  of  no  vital  benefit  ; and  no  dissenting  missionary  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  a Little  Bethel  of  any  denomination. 
Methodist,  Wesleyan,  Baptist — all  had  been  tried  and  each  had 
failed.  The  seed  had  been  cast  on  ground  so  stony,  that  not  even 
chickweed  or  groundsel  would  grow  there ! For  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  a body]  of  men,  inspired  and  directed  by  Richard 
Fullerton,  had  been  gradually  gathering  together  who  had  abjured  the 
public-house  and  the  church  alike,  and  had  lived  the  lives  of  honest, 
sober,  self-respecting  heathens.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of  charity  ; 
less  in  the  way  of  misdemeanour;  nothing  in  the  way  of  crime. 
To  be  on  the  parish  rates  was  held  here  as  next  door  to  being  in  the 
county  gaol  ; and  the  working  men  were  content  to  be  let  alone  by 
the  rich,  provided  always  they  were  not  hindered.  Ground  game 
was  free,  and  no  one  sought  to  poach  the  pheasants ; compensation 
was  made  when  the  field  went  over  the  growing  crops  ; and  on  all 
hands  there  was  a friendly  kind  of  feeling  abroad,  because  the  poor 
respected  themselves  and  by  so  doing  made  the  rich  respect  them  too. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  hard  winter  times  there  was  a little  relaxing  of 
the  high  standard  which  else  was  so  well  maintained  ; and  pannikins 
of  good  stout  savoury  soup  were  to  be  had  in  the  Abbey  kitchen  by 
any  who  chose  to  come  for  them.  But  this  was  always  given,  as 
well  as  asked  for,  under  a slight  veil  of  pretence  that  appealed  to 
human  kindness  and  saved  pride  ; such  as — to  warm  the  little  children 
when  they  came  home  wet  and  half  frozen  from  school ; or  to  comfort 
this  sick  body  or  that  aged  person  who  could  not  eat  meat  and  yet 
needed  nourishment.  And  the  independence  of  the  men  was  main- 
tained also  by  a kind  of  fiction,  when  occasion  required : — as  work 
being  made  for  them  which  was  not  necessary  to  be  done,  but  the 
doing  of  which  earned  money  and  prevented  almsgiving.  So  that 
pauperism,  like  drunkenness,  was  almost  rooted  out  of  the  place, 
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and  Crossholme  cost  the  ratepayers  less  in  relief  than  any  other 
parish  in  the  union,  and  was  nowhere  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  the 
county;  but  also  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  revenue. 

Now  things  were  changing,  and  the  place  was  becoming  church- 
going and  pauperized  at  a hand  gallop.  The  women,  won  over  by 
gifts  and  kindly  talk,  influenced  the  men  as  they  always  have  done. 
Between  a bare  cupboard,  with  hungry  children  crying  round  the  door, 
and  a full  table  and  the  gaping  mouths  well  fed,  what  mother  would 
hesitate? — more  especially  when  all  the  price  to  be  paid  was  going  daily 
to  a well-lighted,  well-warmed  church,  where  were  bonny  things  to 
see  and  pleasant  things  to  hear,  with  a heartsome  chat  with  the 
neighbours  coming  home  and  a good  word  from  the  gentry  1 If  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  a fine  man  and  a good  master,  so  was  Mr.  Lascelles  ; 
and  better’  every  way  than  the  other.  Mr.  Fullerton  exacted  his 
pound  of  flesh  in  labour ; but  the  vicar,  he  gave  freely,  and  asked  for 
nothing  in  return  but  what  was  good  for  their  own  souls.  For 
surely  no  one  could  deny  that  it  was  right  to  go  to  church  week-days 
as  well  as  Sundays  ; for  if  it  was  God’s  House  on  the  Sabbath  so  it 
was  on  the  week-day.  So  the  vicar  said ; and  he  ought  to  know  if 
any  one  did — it  came  into  his  business.  And  then  surely,  again,  it 
was  ever  so  much  better  for  the  children  to  have  stout  shoes  for 
school-going,  and  themselves  a warm  blanket  or  a good  gown,  than 
that  Jack  or  Bill  should  maunder  away  his  evenings  listening  to  a 
gentleman  who,  the  vicar  and  his  sister  said,  taught  a lot  of  things 
as  were  mere  lies — as  could  be  proved  by  the  Bible  any  day.  And 
when  you  come  to  talk  of  independence — well,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
folks  who  have  enough  to  be  so  high,  but  the  Bible  itself  says  the 
rich  ought  to  give  to  the  poor  ; and  that  would  never  have  been 
said  if  it  was  a shame  for  the  poor  to  take  what  was  given. 

So  the  women  argued ; and  the  constant  dropping  wore  away  the 
granite  of  self-respect,  and  by  degrees  made  the  men  as  little  averse 
from  pauperization  as  themselves. 

Coincident  with  this  more  direct  appeal  to  their  personal  interests, 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  women,  the  vicar  did  his  best  to  sap 
Richard’s  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  men  by  the  w^ay  of  the 
intellect.  He  always  spoke  of  him  with  a high-bred,  archangelic 
kind  of  pity,  as  St.  Michael  might  speak  of  Lucifer,  if  also  with  the 
satirical  contempt  of  a scholar  for  a quack.  He  was  careful  never  to 
treat  him  as  an  intellectual  equal,  when  discussing  him  with  those 
who  were  well  affected  to  agnosticism  ; only  as  a sj)ecious  charlatan 
who  could  be  turned  inside  out  by  any  thoroughly  well-read  divine. 
For  instance.  Father  Truscott,  who  preached  to  them  last  Sunday  on 
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the  divine  character  of  Authority — or  Brother  Swinfen,  who  proved 
to  them  the  personal  existence  of  Satan  and  the  everlasting  and 
material  pains  of  hell,  and  besought  them  as  reasonable  men  to 
conquer  the  one  and  escape  from  the  other  by  the  means  held  out  to 
them  by  the  Church  and  her  ordinances — either  could  blow  Mr. 
Fullerton  out  of  the  water  in  ten  minutes,  and  prove  him  for  what  he 
was — an  impudent,  mendacious,  presumptuous  infidel.  It  grieved 
him,  he  said  with  fine  manly  pity — noble  magnanimity  and  toleration 
for  the  innocently  misled — it  grieved  him  to  see  how',  for  w^ant  of  some 
one  to  expose  his  errors,  they,  the  honest  men  of  Crossholme,  not  able 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  poor  charlatan’s  favourite  subjects,  had 
been  led  to  believe  in  errors  at  which  any  really  scientific  man  would 
laugh,  and  which,  announced  to-day  as  final  and  infallible,  would  be 
overthrown  to-morrow  by  a new  theory  and  a further  disco ver)\  He 
did  not  promise  more  than  he  could  perform,  he  said  at  the  Bible 
class  where  he  mostly  shot  these  bolts  which  w^ere  to  transfix 
Apollyon; — he  would  lay  the  two  schemes  of  thought  candidly 
before  them,  and  leave  them  to  judge  between  Divine  Truth  and  Mr. 
Fullerton’s  falsehood. 

In  accordance  wdth  which  promise  he  gave  lectures  on  Richard’s 
special  night  of  Monday,  and  on  his  own  ground  of  science.  He 
got  specialists  down  from  London  to  do  the  hard  work  for  him  ; but 
whoever  lectured,  the  proofs  always  went  the  opposite  way  of 
Richard’s,  and  showed  that  all  the  conclusions  to  which  that  infidel 
had  come  were  full  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  and  in  defiance  of  eternal 
fact.  And  then  he  fell  back  on  the  possibility  of  mystery  and  the 
impossibility  of  disproof,  and  challenged  them  to  show  where  his 
explanation  of  things  was  less  credible  than  Mr.  Fullerton’s.  Both 
postulated  the  same  thing,  which  he  called  God  and  the  other  Force — 
he  a divine,  living,  beneficent,  and  all-wise  Providence,  the  other 
dead,  unintelligent  law.  And  now^,  granting  his  view  to  be  the  truth 
— as  it  was — there  was  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  should  disturb  or 
perplex  them.  Miracles  were  as  much  an  order  of  the  Divine  rule  as 
ordinary^  law;  for  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Power  which  had 
made  could  not  control,  and  that  the  creature  might  not  be  regulated 
by  the  Creator. 

This  was  the  back-bone  of  all  his  arguments:  Who  shall  limit? 
ever  clinched  by  the  exhortation  to  believe  Christianity  and  the 
Bible  at  all  events.  “ If  not  true,  no  harm  is  done  ; but  if  true,  and 
you  reject  it,  where  will  you  be  then  ? Consigned  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion and  the  never-ending  torments  of  hell ! 

These  lectures  were  always  accompanied  by  tea  and  buns,  by 
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music  and  singing,  and  enlivened  by  pretty  pictures  hung  against  the 
walls  and  often  changed.  The  women  were  encouraged  to  come 
and  bring  their  knitting  or  sewing  with  them  ; and  all  that  remained 
over  of  the  tea  and  cake  was  slipped  into  maternal  pockets  for  the 
little  ones  left  at  home.  There  was  nothing  to  pay  for  all  this  as  at  the 
Institution,  which,  respecting  their  independence,  Richard  wanted  his 
men  to  feel  more  their  own  property  than  his  gift.  But  Mr.  Lascelles 
gave  everything  and  demanded  only  obedience  in  return.  One 
clause  of  this  charter  of  obedience  touched  on  the  matter  of  litera- 
ture, which  was  to  be  limited  to  such  books  as  were  approved  of  by 
him.  Nothing  whatever  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  infidel  library  of 
the  Institution,  and  only  such  works  read  as  were  supplied  by  the 
lending  library  presided  over  by  the  vicar.  Then,  his  deihands 
growing  as  he  felt  his  way  onward  and  made  his  footing  more  secure, 
the  men  were  required  to  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the 
Institution  ; and  the  members  sensibly  diminished,  as  did  that  of  the 
agnostic’s  Monday  hearers.  All  but  those  thoroughly  committed  and 
in  earnest  began  to  drop  in  only  shyly  and  at  rare  intervals,  instead 
of  constantly  and  boldly;  some  looking  half  afraid  of  being  seen 
there,  with  the  sentiment  of  breaking  the  law  and  being  trounced 
for  it,  if  caught;  and  others  with  a false  courage  which  betrayed 
them  as  much  as  the  franker  discomfort  of  the  more  timid.  Then 
the  vicar  got  up  village  sports,  such  as  cricket  and  football, 
but  only  for  his  own  party — thereby  breaking  up  the  teams  which 
hitherto  had  played  together.  For  he  allowed  no  one  in  his  field 
who  was  not  a regular  churchgoer  and  communicant ; whereby  he 
won  over  not  a few  from  among  Mr.  Fullerton’s  men,  when  the  play 
had  become  stinted  for  want  of  players.  He  gave  large  donations, 
too,  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  social  or 
intellectual — but  only  for  communicants — rigidly  excluding  all  who 
went  to  that  infidel  shop  over  there  by  the  Abbey  Park  gates. 

All  of  which  recruited  so  many  for  the  army  of  the  Church 
Militant  that  brother  and  sister,  when  they  reckoned  up  their  gains 
as  they  often  did  at  the  Vicarage,  were  justified  in  saying  between 
themselves  that  the  infidel  stronghold  was  thoroughly  invested  by 
now,  and  that  Apollyon  would  soon  be  brought  low. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  John  Graves  and  George  Pearce,  his 
son-in-law,  were  tenants  on  the  Molyneux  estate ; that  Tom  Moor- 
head’s shop  and  forge  belonged  to  the  Abbey  ; and  that  Adam  Bell’s 
shop  was  on  part  of  the  glebe.  The  vicar  had  soon  made  short  work 
of  the  little  chandler,  or  rather  he  himself  had  made  short  work  of  his 
own  coquetting  with  infidelity ; for,  as  we  know,  long  before  pressure 
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had  been  put  on  any  from  without,  Adam  Bell  had  executed  his 
manoeuvre  of  retreat,  and  had  faced  round  with  his  back  to  Mr. 
Fullerton  and  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lascelles.  He  therefore  was  safe  in 
his  holding ; but  John  Graves,  his  brother  Ben,  George  Pearce,  Dick 
Stone  and  others  in  the  little  street  called  Church  Row,  were  in 
danger  j and  Tom  Moorhead’s  lines  too  would  have  to  be  changed, 
if  he  did  not  reform  before  it  was  too  late.  What  Richard  had 
feared  in  the  beginning  was  preparing  now  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  if  these  men  would  not  come  over,  then  should  they  be  driven 
out.  There  were  others  beside  these  who  were  as  clearly  committed 
to  Richard  and  agnosticism;  but  they  need  not  be  brought  on  the 
scene,  which  they  would  encumber  not  illustrate. 

Though  Mr.  Lascelles  was,  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  position, 
revolted  by  the  presumptuous  independence  of  these  recalcitrant 
members  of  the  Christian  community,  he  was  all  the  same  determined 
not  to  lose  a chance  of  bringing  them  into  the  fold  ; and  from  the  first 
treated  the  three  chief  misdemeanants  with  special  consideration.  He 
listened  with  stately  courtesy  to  their  arguments,  halting  and  broken 
as  they  were — arguments  which  had  more  of  the  result  than  the 
method,  and  which  showed,  as  with  all  the  ill-grounded,  that  they 
believed  because  they  had  been  told,  not  because  they  had  found 
and  proved;  and  he  did  his  best  to  destroy  their  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  instructor  by  sudden,  sharp,  and  searching  ques- 
tions which  they  were  by  no  means  ready  to  answer  ; such  as  those 
crucial  tests  of  all  anti-evolutionists  : How  about  the  missing  link  ? 
and  the  bridge  between  two  diverse  kingdoms,  whereof  no  man 
has  yet  found  the  exact  moment  nor  the  precise  form  ; while — 
may  not  Life  be  the  work  of  Divine  Intelligence,  as  well  as  be  the 
inherent  condition  of  brute  matter  slowly  evolving  itself  into  con- 
sciousness? Even  Mr.  Fullerton  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Unknow- 
able : why  then  not  one  form  of  mystery  which  was  comforting  rather 
than  another  which  was  dreary  ? 

But  though  the  men  could  not  meet  him  with  scholarly  arguments, 
and  though  they  were  neither  to  be  bribed  by  favour  nor  bent  by  fear, 
yet  some  among  them  a little  wavered  and  confessed  that  science 
did  not  give  them  everything.  George  Pearce  was  the  one  who 
was  cooling  to  the  doctrine  of  Law  and  the  self-consciousness 
of  matter,  in  favour  of  spiritual  insight  and  Divine  influence,  while 
Tom  Moorhead  was  only  the  more  strengthened  in  bull-headed 
opposition  by  the  vicar’s  arguments  against  him. 

And  now,  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  forbearance,  Mr.  Lascelles 
drew  on  that  other  fund — his  righteous  indignation,  and  resolved  that 
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the  Church  should  no  longer  be  vexed  by  the  continued  presence  at 
her  gates  of  these  her  enemies.  John  Graves  and  his  son-in-law  were 
tenants-at-will  whom  a month’s  notice  would  dispossess  at  any  time,  but 
Tom  Moorhead  had  a lease  terminable  at  three  months’  notice.  The 
vicar,  of  couse,  had  Cuthbert’s  consent  in  his  pocket ; and  he  was  going 
to  make  the  blacksmith’s  holding  a test  of  his  power  over  Hermione. 

George’s  sickly  wife  was  scarcely  well  over  her  trouble,  when  the 
vicar  called  one  day  at  the  house.  She  was  sitting  over  the  fire 
nursing  her  baby  whose  poor  little  flickering  life,  after  having  almost 
cost  her  own,  was  evidently  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  a world 
which  is  intolerant  of  weakness  and  where  the  poor  have  to  work.  It 
had  been  a bad  time  all  through  for  Nanny,  but  the  vicar  and  his 
sister  had  been  that  dutiful,  she  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
could  never  forget ; and  Sister  Barbara  from  the  Home  had  been  like 
a mother  to  her.  • If  it  had  not  been  for  all  of  them,  indeed,  she 
would  never  have  held  on  ; but  they  had  wrought  for  her  main 
grandly,  and  she  and  her  child  had  been  spared, 

When  George,  mindful  of  his  independence,  had  wished  to  reject 
their  help  and  send  them  back  with  their  pannikins  unemptied  and 
their  jellies  untouched,  they  had  put  aside  his  scruples  with  such  true 
honest  human  feeling — they  had  been  so  Christian,  so  communistic  if 
you  will,  so  earnest  only  to  be  of  service  to  a sick  creature  needing 
care,  and  to  preserve  a new-born  life  for  the  world — there  had  been 
such  a marked  absence  of  all  proselytizing — when  he  was  by — that 
his  pride  and  his  fears  alike  had  been  set  at  rest ; and  he  was  fain  to 
be  thankful  for  help  which  saved  his  wife  and  child,  and  asked  nothing 
in  return  but  the  leave  to  serve. 

Even  the  vicar  had  not  bothered  him  with  religion  ; though  he 
had,  unknown  to  him,  prayed  with  Nanny  lying  there  between  life  and 
death — and  touched  her  heart  once  and  for  ever,  as  he  knew  he 
should.  He  had  left  George  to  events  which,  he  calculated  rightly, 
would  do  the  same  work  for  him  through  his  aftections  ; and  now  he 
came  to  drive  in  the  nail  and  see  how  much  he  could  hang  on  it. 

When  he  went  into  the  cottage  Nanny  rose  with  a great  deal  of 
unconscious  grace  and  intentional  reverence.  The  vicar’s  hand- 
some person,  courtly  manners,  and  high-priestly  assumptions  had 
taken  possession  of  her  imagination,  as  much  as  his  condescension, 
and  the  human  kindness  of  the  whole  body  of  High  Church  workers, 
had  softened  her  heart  and  aroused  her  gratitude.  She  smiled  all 
over  her  poor  wan  face  when  he  stooped  his  fine  head  and  came  in 
with  that  grand  mingling  of  the  gentleman  and  the  priest  which  was 
so  essentially  his  characteristic.  And  she  smiled  still  more  and 
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blushed,  when  he  shook  hands  with  her  so  paternally,  and  looked 
at  the  baby  and  patted  its  face  with  his  fore  finger,  and  told  her  to  be 
seated,  and  inquired  minutely  how  things  went  with  her  and  her 
child — “ as  if  he  had  been  an  old  wife  himself,”  she  said  to  George 
with  animation  ; “and  he  such  a grand  gentleman  !” 

And  then,  sitting  down  by  her,  he  opened  fire  cautiously,  and 
told  her  what  had  to  be  done. 

He  was  very  sorry,  he  said  ; no  one  more  so  ; and  he  had  kept 
young  Mr.  Molyneux  quiet  until  now,  always  hoping,  like  Moses,  that 
God  would  soften  the  stubborn  hearts  of  those  who  were  now  His 
enemies,  and  turn  them  to  grace  and  truth  ; but  now  he  could  keep 
their  landlord  back  no  longer.  He  was  determined,  said  Mr.  Las- 
celles  with  an  air  half  pitying  half  approving,  not  to  give  longer 
tenancy  to  a set  of  men  who  defied  God  and  denied  His  Holy  Word, 
and  despised  all  that  he  and  every  other  Churchman  held  m o st  dar 
and  sacred.  And  Nanny  could  see  for  herself,  he  said,  that  it  was 
scarcely  fitting  for  a man  like  Mr.  Molyneux  to  harbour  those 
who  were  on  the  road  which  her  father  and  husband,  and  some 
others  in  the  Row,  had  taken.  Would  she  like  to  give  shelter  to  a 
man  who  slandered  her  mother,  and  did  all  the  harm  that  he  could 
to  her  husband,  and  would  kill  her  child  if  he  had  the  chance  ? 
Would  she  not  rather  bid  him  begone  and  shut  the  door  hard  and 
fast  against  him,  than  keep  with  him  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  even 
give  him  a house  near  to  her  own  ? And  this  was  just  what  they  who 
were  Christians  felt  for  those  who  crucified  Christ  afresh  by  their 
infidelity.  So  that  she  could  scarcely  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Molyneux 
did  not  want'  to  keep  that  lot  as  tenants,  and  preferred,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  who  would,  at  the  least,  not  hinder  nor  blaspheme  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  parish. 

To  which  poor  Nanny  assented  sorrowfully,  not  able  in  justice  to 
deny. 

Well  then,  what  was  to  be  done  ? the  vicar  went  on  to  say.  Her 
father  was  too  much  set  in  his  own  way  for  any  hope  of  his  giving 
in,  but  George — might  he  not  be  influenced  ? He  would  not  be  the 
first  unbelieving  husband  who  had  been  saved  by  a believing  wife. 
Winter  too  was  on  them.  She  was  delicate  and  not  able  to  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a flitting,  and  the  child  was  too  weakly  to  be  taken 
into  a new  cold  house,  with  all  the  draughts  about  and  nothing 
warmed.  Could  she  not  prevail  on  George  to  give  up  going  to  Mr. 
Fullerton^s  lectures,  and  to  take  his  name  off  the  list  of  members  of 
the  Institution  ? — that  hot-bed  of  infidelity  which  did  no  good  here 
and  would  ruin  him  for  everlasting  ! It  was  not  much  to  ask  ; and 
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then  he  would  keep  his  home  and  not  expose  her  and  their  little  one 
to  certain  danger  and  probable  death. 

The  vicar  pleaded  with  Nanny  long  and  eloquently,  and  when  he 
left  he  had  got  her  promise  to  influence  her  husband — if  she  could  j 
and  if  she  could  win  over  her  father,  then  would  her  crown  of  glory 
be  complete  ! 

This,  however,  was  not  likely.  John  found  in  the  darkness  of 
agnosticism  more  comfort,  because  less  contradiction,  than  there  was 
for  him  in  the  light  of  revelation- — which  leaves  things  in  the  same  state 
as  the  other,  he  used  to  say,  but  entangled  by  the  admission  of  a Power 
which  could  set  them  all  straight  if  it  would  ; sin,  misery  and  igno- 
rance all  to  be  done  away  with  by  a breath — Satan  pardoned — hell 
abolished — and  the  reign  of  virtue  and  happiness  begun  to-morrow,  if 
only  it  would  ! He  was  a strong-headed,  noble-minded  kind  of 
man,  who  could  suffer  without  need  of  comfort  \ but  George 
was  of  a slighter  mental  make,  younger,  and  not  habituated  yet 
to  pain ; and  sorrow  broke  him  up  as  it  breaks  up  women,  and 
made  him  yearn  for  external  support.  Nanny’s  near  skirting  by 
death  had  stirred  him  deeply.  It  had  sent  him  to  his  knees  for 
the  absolute  want  of  some  one  to  whom  to  cry  aloud  in  the  dark- 
ness— for  a Father  to  lay  hold  of — a Saviour  to  redeem  him. 
Man’s  philosophy  was  all  very  well  as  a quiet  mental  speculation, 
but  it  fell  dead  and  dry  on  his  soul  when  in  pain  ; and  when  the 
vicar  told  Nanny,  and  Nanny  repeated  it  to  him  as  of  her  own 
notion,  that  God  was  leading  him  through  sorrow — chastening  him 
as  a sinner  before  receiving  him  as  a son — he  let  the  words  sink  into 
his  heart;  good  seed,  said  the  vicar,  which  would  germinate  and  bring 
forth  fruit  in  abumdance. 

Yet  it  was  misery  untold  to  him  to  feel  that  men  would  have  the 
right  to  say  he  was  a turncoat — ratting  like  Adam  Bell,  or  the  like 
of  him,  and  leaving  the  ship  for  fear  of  its  sinking.  Never  in  his  life 
before  had  there  been  a breath  against  his  character  ; and  though  he 
should  go  into  the  more  powerful  camp,  if  he  went  out  from  his  own, 
yet  he  dreaded  that  men  should  say  how  he  had  failed  his  word. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  his  own  conscience  with  which  he  had  to 
reckon,  and  that  terrible  word,  “ If  it  be  true  ? ” that  haunted  him 
niglit  and  day. 

At  Nanny’s  earnest  request,  he  had  just  been  reading  an  old  copy 
of  Bunyan’s  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother, 
and  to  which,  be  sure,  sh^  did  not  know  the  vicar  would  have  objected; 
and  he  felt  like  Christian  before  his  way  had  been  made  clear,  while 
still  knocking  at  the  little  wicket  gate  and  carrying  that  heavy  burden 
of  unforgiven  sins  at  his  back.  And  then  he  loved  his  wife  dearly,  and 
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she  had  influence  over  him — such  as  good,  tender,  modest  women  have 
over  good  and  somewhat  feitiinine-natured  men.  So  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  had  his  father-in-law  influence  ; and  so  had  Richard. 
Fullerton.  But  all  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  this  last,, 
“ If  it  be  true  ? ” stuck  like  a leech,  and  disposed  him  to  listen — and 
more  than  listen — 'when  Nanny  pleaded  recantation  of  his  errors, 
and  the  abandonment  of  Richard  Fullerton  for  the  Church  and 
Christianity. 

She  got  so  much  of  her  own  way  that  he  consented  to  her 
public  churching  next  Sunday ; and  also  to  the  public  baptism  of  the 
child.  The  vicar  had  told  her  plainly  that,  should  it  die  unbaptized,, 
be  would  not  allow  it  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  nor  have  any 
funeral  service  read  over  it.  And  he  had  added  with  compassionate 
emphasis  : ‘^Poor  little  frail  lamb  ! It  seems  scarcely  able  to  live 
through  to-day;  and  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  eternal  life  by 
man’s  cruel  blindness  ! ” 

This  was  the  argument  that  finally  moved  Nanny,  and  through 
her  secured  George.  He  consented  to  her  prayer,  partly  because  it 
was  her  prayer  and  partly  because  there  might  be  something  in 
it.”  That  ‘‘  sort  of  a something  ” might  be  real  after  all ! — and  he  said 
that  he  would  go  with  her  and  face  the  neighbours  like  a man.  It 
was  too,  only  what  he  owed  the  vicar  for  his  kindness — he  confessed 
to  that ; and  Mr.  Fullerton  was  not  the  gentleman  to  object  to  an 
act  of  gratitude,  looking  at  things  all  round. 

Wherefore  next  Sunday,  those  who  knew  how  matters  had  been 
with  the  carpenter  and  his  father-in-law  were  edified  or  scandalized 
according  to  their  feelings  and  what  they  thought  consistent,  to  see 
George  Pearce  and  his  wife  at  church  ; where  she  was  churched,  their 
child  baptized  and  publicly  received  into  the  body  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  next  day  John  Graves  and  a few  more  had  notice 
to  quit  at  the  month’s  end;  and  Nanny,  while  crying  bitterly  for  her 
father’s  trouble,  felt  as  if  the  Lord  had  interposed  to  save  her  and 
Ler  own  house  from  destruction. 

But  if  only  John  would  have  flown  out  at  him  ! thought  George, 
as  they  sat  in  a little  group  about  the  younger  man’s  fireside.  It 
would  have  been  a relief  if  he  would  have  turned  against  him  and 
called  him  a few  hard  names — undeserved  in  fact,  but  by  the  look 
of  things  only  too  well  merited  ! His  gentleness  was  the  poor  young 
fellow’s  heaviest  cross  ; but  railing  was  not  much  in  John’s  way,  and  he 
knew  that  George  had  become  a convert  for  conscience’  sake  and  not 
because  he  was  a rat  and  afraid  of  consequences. 

Still,  it  had  come  at  an  awkward  moment  John  felt  that  as 
much  as  George  did  hjmself  It  had  a bad  look,  and  looks  go  as  far 
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as  things  sometimes  ; and  people  must  be  less  given  to  evil-thinking 
than  most  are,  if  they  can  accept  such  a coincidence  as  this  as  acci- 
dental, and  not  see  in  it  the  best  way  of  escaping  a forfeit  after 
having*  played  on  the  chance  of  winning.  Tom  Moorhead  was  not 
of  that  liberal  kind,  nor  was  Uncle  Ben,  nor  Dick  Stern,  nor  Allen 
Rose,  nor  any  one  else  who  had  received  his  notice  to  quit.  Each 
had  his  word  to  fling  at  George  when  the  papers  came  in,  and  he 
was  left  undisturbed ; and  when,  for  the  first  time  for  ten  years  or 
more,  John  went  off  to  the  lecture  alone,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  left  a 
death  behind  him,  and  had  lost  for  ever  the  son  who  had  been  dear 
to  him.  Poor  George  felt  badly  too,  when  he  saw  his  friend  and 
father  go  without  him ; but  he  was  acting  according  to  his  conscience 
and  giving  his  new  thoughts  a chance ; and  though  the  direction  had 
been  in  every  way  different,  he  had  been  trained  by  Richard  Fullerton 
in  self-reliance  and  courage  towards  his  own  convictions. 

How  different  indeed  it  all  was  ! Instead  of  the  Great  Stone 
Book  of  Geology  from  which  Mr.  Fullerton  was  wont  to  recite  his 
lessons  for  the  day,  Nanny  made  her  husband  read  aloud  some  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  indicated ; and  she 
herself  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  faith  and  forgiveness  out  of  a 
little  Manual  of  Devotion  which  also  he  had  given  her,  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  defiant  lecturer  was  proving  to  his  hearers  not 
only  the  inutility  but  also  the  presumption  and  rebelliousness  cf 
prayer,  on  either  hypothesis  of,  in  the  one  case  absolute  law,  in  the 
other  an  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Power  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 

‘‘Where  is  George?”  asked  Richard,  who  knew  nothing  of 
yesterday’s  testimony  in  the  church. 

John  Graves  looked  away,  embarrassed  and  distressed. 

“ Not  ill,  I hope?”  he  asked  again. 

“ Not  in  body,  sir,”  said  John. 

“ In  trouble  ? What  is  amiss,  John  ? ” 

“ He  has  been  got  hold  of,  sir.  Nanny’s  illness  troubled  him, 
you  see,  and  made  him  feel  lonesome  and  like  in  the  dark.  He  said 
to  me  the  day  when  she  was  at  the  worst,  ‘ Oh,  father  ! if  I could  but 
pray  and  believe  that  I should  be  heard  ! ” and  now  you  see,  sir,  it  has 
come.  He  had  the  child  baptized  yesterday  in  church,  and  he  was 
there  himself  to  see  it  done.  I doubt  if  he’ll  come  here  again  ; and 
I’m  sorry;  but  a man’s  convictions  must  be  respected,  however  far 
adrift  they  may  be.” 

“ I am  sorry,  too,”  said  Richard  gravely.  “ I can  see  it  all.  Mr. 
Lascelles  hit  the  right  moment.  They  are  all  clever  in  that.” 

“Yes,”  said  John,  with  a slight  sigh;  “what  between  coaxing 
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and  bullying,  working  on  men’s  fears  and  their  affections,  their  self- 
interest  and  their  superstition,  they  get  hold  of  a vast  more  than 
would  ever  go  over  of  themselves.  They  have  got  hold  of  my 
daughter  through  George,  and  I am  sorry  that  it  came  at  this  moment, 
of  all  others  in  the  year.” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  down  on  the  ground,  rubbing  his  chin 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘  Why  now?”  asked  Richard,  with  a sudden  flush. 

Had  his  own  miserable  story  leaked  out  ? Was  the  world  made 
free  of  his  humiliation — his  despair  ? 

“ Well,  you  see,  sir,  we  are  all  warned,”  said  John  ; — “ all  of  us  in 
the  Row  as  belong  to  the  Institution,  and  George  is  the  only  one 
left  unmolested.  I know  the  lad,  and  I know  that  he  is  as  pure  as  a 
child  from  any  underhand  dealing  ; but  some  of  the  men  misdoubt 
him ; and  looks  are  ugly — there’s  no  doubt  of  that  ! ” 

‘Ham  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  to  leave  your  house,”  said 
Richard.  “ Where  are  you  thinking, of  going?” 

The  tailor  shook  his  head. 

“ There’s  ne’er  a place  would  suit  me  for  my  work,”  he  said  ; 
‘‘  and  Mr  Molyneux  knows  that.  I’ve  been  a tenant  on  the  estate 
these  thirty  years  for  my  own  hand,  and  my  father  he  had  the  place 
for  as  many  years  before  me.  It  seems  hard ; but  new  men  and 
new  measures  ! — that’s  about  the  size  of  it  now,  here  away  in  Cross- 
holme.” 

“ If  you  are  harassed  and  want  a place,  I will  build  one  for  you 
and  for  your  brother  Ben,  and  all  who  are  dispossessed,”  said 
Richard.  “ I should  like  to  have  the  lot  of  you  as  my  tenants.” 

John  Graves  looked  up  and  smiled. 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  he  answered  heartily  ; “and  not  a man  among 
us  but  would  rather  have  you  for  his  landlord  than  any  other.”  Then, 
in  rather  an  anxious  tone,  he  added,  “ I hope  you  do  not  feel  your- 
self poorly  this  evening,  sir?  You  are  looking  what  one  may  call  a 
little  out  of  sorts.” 

“No,”  said  Richard  quietly;  “ I am  all  right,  thank  you,  John.” 

“ Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Keep  well ; for  you  are  our  main  prop,  you 
know,  Mr.  Fullerton,”  said  the  tailor,  looking  into  the  other’s  face 
with  frank  sympathy  and  undisguised  friendliness.  Whereupon  the 
two  men  shook  hands  and  parted,  and  Richard  went  back  to  his 
desolate  hom^,  and  felt,  as  did  John  Graves,  that  death  had  taken 
those  most  beloved  from  him. 

( To  he  coiitimied. ) 
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MEN  OF  LETTERS  IN 
PA  RLIA  MENT. 

IT  is  a familiar  fact,  capable  of  many  illustrations  from  the  time  of 
Addison  downwards,  that  the  man  of  letters  is  not  a success  in 
Parliament.  It  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should  be, 
seeing  that  he  brings  to  the  consideration  of  public  business  those 
qualities  of  cultivated  intellect  and  power  of  expression  which  are 
specially  needed.  Of  course  politics  are  a thing  apart,  and  the 
ability  intelligently  to  discuss  and  usefully  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  public  affairs  is  not  given  to  every  man,  though  there  are  few 
found  at  any  time  unready  to  settle  off-hand  the  affairs  not  only  of  a 
nation  but  of  a Continent.  Still,  the  more  a man  knows  of  one  art, 
the  more  willing  is  he  unfeignedly  to  admit  his  ignorance  of  others ; 
and  a successful  novelist,  for  example,  might  be  excused  if,  being 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  deprecated  expectation  that 
he  should  straightway  shine  in  his  new  sphere. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a man  of  letters  has  shown  in  his 
books  a remarkable  aptitude  for  understanding  and  advising  on 
public  affairs,  and  yet,  when  returned  to  Parliament  on  the  strength 
of  the  reputation  thus  gained,  he  has  proved  a lamentable  failure. 
We  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  time  of  John  Stuart  Mill  for 
an  illustration.  Mr.  Mill  has,  perhaps  more  than  any  single  man  of 
any  generation,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  political  opinion  in 
England.  Successful  speakers  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons  often  talk 
John  Stuart  Mill  without  knowing  it,  as  M.  Jourdain  for  forty  years 
talked  prose  in  similar  ignorance.  They  have  read  him,  either  at 
hrst  or  second  hand,  have  assimilated  his  axioms,  and  fluently  repeat 
them,  honestly  believing  that  they  are  setting  forth  their  own  thoughts 
and  conferring  on  mankind  their  own  wisdom.  But  when  the  great 
prophet  himself  appeared  in  the  House  he  proved  a swift  and  abso- 
lute failure.  Pie  not  onty  did  not  speak  well  in  the  ordinary  Parlia- 
mentary sense  of  the  term,  but  what  he  said  was  not  particularly  wise 
or  striking.  In  later  sessions,  the  profound  respect  which  his  name 
extorted  was  not  sufficient  to  still  signs  of  impatience  when  he  rose,  or 
to  prevent  his  being  regarded  as  a bore. 
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We  have  in  the  House  at  the  present  time  an  instance  in  some 
way  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  hold 
as  high  a place  in  literature  as  did  Mr.  Mill,  nor  is  he  so  distinctly  a 
Parliamentary  failure  as  was  the  great  political  economist.  Yet, 
none  would  claim  for  Mr.  Fawcett  that  his  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  commensurate  with  his  acknowledged  ability.  The 
measure  of  attention  which  he  commands  is  largely  due  to  the  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  generally  that,  like  the  compulsory 
companion  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  hear. 
In  earlier  days  there  have  been  many  pitched  battles  between  the 
member  for  Hackney  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  one  essaying 
to  continue  a speech  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
harangue  to  a termination.  In  these  contests  Mr.  Faivcett  has 
always  come  off  victorious.  I do  not  remember  a single  instance  in 
which  he  has  not  asserted  the  supremacy  of  his  lungs  when  opposed 
to  the  united  chorus  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Members  accord- 
ingly tacitly  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  asserting  only  the  free- 
dom of  individual  choice  about  remaining  within  sound  of  the 
strident  voice.  The  House  as  a body  cannot  prevent  Mr.  Fawcett 
addressing  it  at  lengths  averaging  between  forty  minutes  and  two 
hours.  But  honourable  members  are  at  liberty  to  leave  their  places, 
to  lounge  in  the  library,  to  loiter  in  the  lobby,  or  to  trifle  with  time 
on  the  terrace  ; and  of  this  liberty  they  avail  themselves  with  remark- 
able unanimity. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mr.  Fawcett  makes  the  most  tre- 
mendous harangues  to  audiences  averaging  from  five  to  fifteen.  His 
speech  on  Indian  finance,  delivered  just  before  the  Whitsun  recess, 
had  for  its  most  important  passages  an  audience  of  five  members. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  few  men  in  the  House  who  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs  than  he,  or  whose  opinion 
is  worthy  of  more  candid  consideration.  Moreover,  the  occasion 
of  tins  particular  speech  was  a critical  one.  The  oration  had 
been  long  announced,  and  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care 
and  trouble.  And  yet  there  were  found  only  five  men  to  listen  to 
it  ! Of  these,  one  was  the  Speaker  ; the  second  was  Mr.  Stanhope, 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  who  was  in  his  place  perforce;  the 
third  was  Sir  George  Balfour,  who  was  waiting  to  make  a speech 
of  his  own ; the  fourth  was  the  Admiral,  who  would  remain  in  the 
House  if  the  river  Thames  was  in  possession  of  the  chair;  and 
the  fifth  was  Mr.  Kavanagh. 

Of  course  there  is  a reason  ready  at  hand  for  this  paradoxical 
condition  of  affairs.  The  House  would  be  very  much  obliged  for 
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Mr.  Fawcett’s  opinion,  and  would  give  it  all  the  attention  which  it 
justly  commands.  But  it  cannot  do  with  his  speech.  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  many  advantages  which,  reasonably  used,  should  make  him  a 
Parliamentary  success.  He  has  a sonorous  voice  ; he  has  culture, 
erudition,  and  he  occasionally  delivers  passages  which  reach  the 
level  of  oratory.  But  these  last  are  but  oases  in  an  infinite  desert 
of  arid  words.  His  hopeless  disease  is  fluency.  He  can  talk  at 
any  length,  and  is  prone  to  push  his  ability  to  the  uttermost  limits. 
There  is  no  trimness  or  sense  of  order  about  his  speeches.  He 
repeats  himself,  not  twice  but  thrice,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is 
hammered  out  so  long  and  so  loud  that  it  induces  weariness  rather 
than  conviction.  If  he  could  only  be  compelled  to  condense  some 
of  his  tremendous  harangues  into  the  space  of  twenty  minutes, 
he  would  be  a power  in  the  House,  for  every  one  recognises  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  action, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  information.  He  has,  however,  never 
shown  even  consciousness  of  his  fatal  failing,  and  continues  to  be, 
and  will  doubtless  rem.ain,  an  exceptional,  example  of  the  disrepute 
into  which  a man  of  letters  may  drag  himself  when  he  attempts  to 
gain  fresh  fame  in  the  new  field  of  politics  and  Parliament.  There 
is,  or  was,  another  professor,  whose  manner  of  life  is  worth  his 
careful  study.  Professor  Newcomb  was  as  chary  of  speech  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  profuse.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  being  one  day  taken  to 
a wedding  by  his  wife,  he  followed  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
guests,  and,  advancing  to  the  newly  married  pair,  shook  hands  with 
them.  He  performed  the  act  with  great  gravity  and  without  saying 
a word.  ‘‘Why  didn’t  you  say  something  to  them ?”  his  wife  re- 
proachfully asked  him.  “I  don’t  know,  my  dear,”  replied  the  pro- 
fessor ; “ I did  not  think  I had  any  new  facts  to  impart.”  If  Mr. 
Fawcett  would  approach  the  discharge  of  his  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  this  frame  of  mind,  it  would  be  a great  gain  to  the 
country,  and  an  advantage  to  himself  At  present  a suspension  of 
the  existence  of  power  to  impart  new  facts  has  no  visible  influence 
on  his  impulse  to  speak.  He  is  ready  to  declare  himself  on  any 
subject  with  or  without  a moment’s  notice,  and  with  a rank 
luxuriance  of  verbiage  that  checks  the  struggling  blade  of  tlrought, 
or  fancy,  or  fact,  or  argument. 

In  respect  of  an  assembly  whose  two  most  illustrious  members 
are  voluminous  writers,  it  appears  particularly  difficult  to  prove  the 
thesis  that  a man  of  letters  is  not  a success  in  Parliament.  But  one 
need  not  desire  a more  striking  illustration  than  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  incomparable  and  un- 
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approachable.  As  a writer,  he  would  be,  save  for  his  name  and 
personal  reputation,  unreadable.  Some  one  asked  Lord  Beaconsfield 
eighteen  months  ago  whether  he  had  read  a particular  article  written 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  the  time  engaging  a good  deal  of  attention. 
“ I looked  through  it,  of  course,”  the  Premier  replied  ; but  I cannot 
say  I read  it.  I can  listen  with  gratification  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
longest  speech,  but  I cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  read  what  he  writes.” 
This  was  a criticism  uttered  under  circumstances  that  precluded 
suspicion  of  political  or  personal  animus.  It  was  the  verdict  of  a 
man  of  letters  on  the  essay  of  an  orator,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  question  its  justice.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  literary  style  is  about  as 
bad  as  it  can  be.  His  sentences  are  long,  involved,  and  wiry,  and 
he  is  as  difficult  to  read  as  he  is  agreeable  to  listen  to. 

It  is  a fact  quite  apart  from  the  general  argument,  that  he  carries 
into  his  written  style  a habit  that  would  in  other  orators  be  regarded 
as  a serious  dravrback.  When  he  addresses  the  House  of  Commons 
or  a public  meeting  he  always  filters  his  thoughts  through  long 
sentences.  His  perfect  command  of  himself  and  of  his  thoughts 
when  he  stands  before  an  audience  prevents  any  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scurity of  meaning.  He  always  knows  exactly  whither  he  is  going, 
and  if  his  hearers  will  but  be  patient  they  too  shall  know.  The 
parenthetical  construction  of  his  sentences,  necessarily  involving 
dangerous  length,  is  due  to  the  abnormal  activity  of  his  mind  and 
the  force-comp.elling  heat  at  which  he  speaks.  If  he  has  a fault  as  a 
speaker,  he  sees  too  much  all  round  the  question  he  is  discussing. 
His  acute  perception  notes  contingencies  and  possible  deductions 
which  are  hidden  from  the  average  man.  As  his  mind  advances 
along  a line  of  argument,  it  sees,  in  passing  vistas,  which  it  must  needs 
explore.  It  catches  side-lights  of  argument  that  others  might  not, 
and  surely  would  not,  see.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  perceives  them,  and, 
with  a caution  that  justifies  his  occasional  boast  of  Scottish  blood,  he 
is  careful  to  provide  against  their  possible  influence.  He  deals  with  his 
adversary  as  English  captains  have  dealt  with  the  Zulus  after  Isandula. 
With  laborious  caution  he  entrenches  himself  at  every  onward  step  ; 
a habit  which,  whilst  it  strengthens  his  position,  detracts  from  the 
swiftness  and  brilliancy  of  his  forward  xnovement.  An  illustration  of 
his  idiosyncrasy  may  be  found  by  taking  up  at  random  any  of  his 
speeches,  more  particularly  one  in  which  he  speaks  under  a special 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  will  be  found  that  every  third  sentence  is 
parenthetical,  and  parentheses  increase  in  number,  and  perhaps  in 
deviousness,  as  the  critical  portion  of  his  statement  is  reached.  He 
sometimes  carries  this  oratorical  trick  to  an  extreme  that  makes  his 
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speech  wholly  incomprehensible.  I have  heard  him  speak  for  twenty 
minutes  on  a matter  of  great  delicacy,  in  which  he  interposed  as  a 
sort  of  amicus  curicc  between  a section  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
Government,  and  when  he  sat  down  not  a soul  in  the  bewildered 
House  had  the  slightest  idea  on  which  side  he  had  cast  his  opinion. 

A modification  of  this  habit  of  expression  is  not  inadmissible  in 
the  case  of  a man  addressing  an  audience.  We  are  less  exacting  in 
respect  of  syntax,  and  even  of  grammar,  when  a man  is  speaking 
than  when  he  is-  writing.  It  is  obvious  that  in  listening  to  a speech 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  narrow  criticism ; and,  indeed,  what  pleases 
in  the  one  case  would  be  distasteful  in  the  other.  Pascal,  discussing  this 
question  why  orators  are  often  not  good  writers,  attempts  to  account  for 
it  by  the  suggestion  that  the  faces  of  the  audience,  and  a certain  subtle 
magnetism  interchanged  by  living  beings,  kindle  the  oratorical  faculty 
and  draw  more  out  of  a man  than  may  be  found  in  him  in  his  study. 

I venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  a question  of  drawing  more  or  less 
out  of  a man.  Addison  went  nearer  the  mark  when,  asked  how 
it  was  that  he,  so  brilliant  and  facile  an  essayist,  was  awkward  and 
well-nigh  dumb  when  expected  to  speak,  he  replied,  ‘‘  Madame,  I 
have  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket,  but  I can  draw  for  pT  i,ooo.” 
The  essential  difference  between  good  writing  and  good  speaking 
lies  deep  in  natural  tendency  of  expression.  Some  men,  having  a 
message  to  deliver,  instinctively  write  it  well  or  ill ; others  speak  it 
well  or  ill.  But  when  a good  style  is  acquired  either  as  a writer 
or  a speaker,  it  proves  fatal  to  carry  that  style  into  the  mode 
of  expression — whether  it  be  by  pen  or  tongue — other  than  that 
in  which  facility  was  acquired.  The  best  of  Addison’s  essays, 
delivered  as  a speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  voted  bald, 
tame,  and  wearisome.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches,  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  under  the  thin  disguise  of  magazine  articles,  lose 
more  than  half  their  strength  by  the  inappropriateness  of  their  position. 
We  have  in  these  latter  the  parentheses,  the  involution,  and  the  cloudy 
length  of  the  sentences  which  mark  the  orator’s  style.  But  we  miss 
the  sonorous  voice,  the  animated  gesture,  the  eloquent  by-play,  and 
the  subtle  magnetism  of  a crowded  and  watchful  audience.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  conspicuous  writer,  carries 
into  his  study  the  mental  habits  and  forms  of  expression  of  an 
orator.  His  articles  and  essays  are  speeches  still-born,  skeletons  of 
orations  from  which  the  flesh  has  dried  off,  and  in  which  the  life- 
blood is  stagnant. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  an  instance  of  a 
man  whose  literary  fame  vies  with  his  oratorical  triumphs.  This  is 
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an  exception  which  I admit  the  more  cheerfully,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a parallel.  Moreover,  it  proves  the  rule  to  the 
extent  that  all  the  Prime  Minister’s  published  works  are  oratorical, 
even  to  dangerous  limits.  A supreme  genius  saves  him  from  the 
ridiculous.  But  many  passages  from  his  works  might  be  quoted,  in 
which  the  oratorical  passion  carries  him  much  nearer  bathos,  than  it 
would  be  safe  for  an  ordinary  man  to  go.  At  his  best,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  orator  makes  a tangled  web  of  many  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
pages.  His  sentences  are,  as  a rule,  top-heavy.  The  sharpness, 
point,  and  polish  which  characterise  the  sentences,  say,  of  Thackeray, 
are  absent  from  the  pages  of  his  many  novels.  His  style  is  loose, 
florid,  and  occasionally  weak-kneed.  We  often  hear  commendations 
of  his  vivacity  and  originality;  no  one  would  propose  him  as  a 
model  of  literary  style. 

In  cases  where  the  order  of  things  is  reversed,  where  a man  has 
made  a reputation  as  a master  of  a good  literary  style,  it  follows  with 
few  exceptions,  as  far  as  Parliament  offers  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tion, that  he  is  a failure  in  the  forum.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Courtney 
as  an  example  of  what  is  meant.  Mr.  Courtney  was  known,  long 
before  he  entered  Parliament,  as  a distinguished  contributor  to  the 
political  literature  of  the  day.  He  was  specially  reverenced  in  the 
House  as  a Parliamentary  leader-writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Times. 
His  articles,  as  far  as  they  were  recognisable,  were  marked  by 
singularly  clear  perception  of  the  situation.  He  said  the  right  thing 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  his  articles  abounding  in  good  sense 
and  in  evidences  of  wide  experience  and  sound  judgment.  If  ever 
there  was  a man  who  should  have  made  a position  for  himself  in  Parlia- 
ment, surely  here  was  one.  Yet  Mr.  Courtney’s  failure  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  less  calamitous  than  John  Stuart  Mill’s  only 
in  degree  as  he  is  a lesser  man  and  had  created  minor  expectations. 
In  his  not  infrequent  participation  in  Parliamentary  debates  he  has 
manifested  just  those  qualities  that  he  would  him^self,  seeing  them  in 
others,  have  lashed  with  merciless  vigour.  It  has  seemed  that  in  the 
mere  action  of  rising  to  address  the  House,  he  magically  dispossessed 
himself  of  the  sense  of  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  say 
with  which,  having  pen  in  hand,  he  had  shown  himself  pre-eminently 
gifted.  He  recites  long  essays,  not  lacking  in  profundity,  but  fatally 
inappropriate  to  time  and  place.  They  are  like  square  bolts, 
eminently  useful  and  sometimes  invaluable  in  square  holes,  but 
hopelessly  undesirable  in  round  ones.  The  lightness,  grace,  and 
strength  which  mark  his  literary  productions  are  altogether  absent 
from  his  spoken  addresses.  It  may  be  true  that  this  criticism  is 
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liable  to  be  shattered  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
identical  in  composition,  and  that  what  we  have  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons delivered  as  speeches  are  really  carefully  prepared  essays  that 
might  shine  with  superior  merit  in  the  pages  of  a quarterly  review. 
But  I would  urge  that  this  the  rather  proves  my  case,  as  tending  to  show 
that  those  very  qualities  which  are  excellent  in  one  field,  whether  of 
literature  or  the  platform,  are  fatal  to  success  when  transplanted  to 
the  uncongenial  soil  and  unaccustomed  atmosphere  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Lowe,  it  must  be  admitted,  combines  success  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  journalistic  ability  of  a high  order.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  characteristic  modesty,  does  not  make  any  boast 
or  publish  any  record  of  his  literary  efforts.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  at  one  time  a regular  contributor  to  the  leading  columns 
of  the  Times^  and  his  hand  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  magazine  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  He  writes,  as  he  speaks,  with  a scholarly  style 
conveying  a keen  and  polished  sarcasm.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  is  the  only  man  of  eminence  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
achieved  his  position  in  default  of  a good  manner  of  Parliamentary 
address.  He  has  a positively  bad  manner — one  that  would  kill  any 
speech  of  which  the  matter  were  not  supremely  good.  Physical 
disability  saps  his  energy  ; and  on  a recent  occasion,  much  talked 
about,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  an  attempt  to  deliver  a speech 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  notes  had  become  intermixed,  and 
he  could  not,  unaided,  see  to  place  them  in  sequence.  Possibly 
a consciousness  of  this,  acting  on  a peculiarly  sensitive  nature, 
has  induced  in  him  a certain  awkward,  distrait  manner  when  he  is 
addressing  the  House.  He  has  many  good  things  to  say;  but  he 
utters  them  so  timidly  that  it  frequently  happens  their  point  is  not 
carried  beyond  a few  gentlemen  near  him,  and  the  rest  have  to  take 
the  gift  at  second  hand.  His  words  tumble  over  each  other  in  the 
utterance,  and  when  he  approaches  the  end  of  a sentence  (wherein 
the  sting  usually  lies)  he  hangs  down  his  head  and,  speaking  with 
increased  rapidity  and  a corresponding  tendency  on  the  part  of  his 
words  to  jostle  each  other,  he  becomes  almost  inaudible. 

But  what  is  heard  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  short  speeches — and  he  never 
makes  long  ones — is  worth  more  than  the  unfettered  speech  of  a score 
of  ordinary  men.  There  is  no  man  in  the  House  who  has  in  equal 
measure  the  ability  not  only  to  see  clearly  into  a question  himself,  but 
to  be  the  cause  of  clear  sight  in  others.  He  can  state  an  intricate 
case  in  a few  sentences,  and,  it  it  be  that  of  an  opponent,  you 
may  be  sure  that  this  marshalling  of  arguments  will  presently  be 
followed  by  a ponderous  blow,  delivered  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
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which  shall,  if  not  completely  shatter  the  position,  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  retain.  Whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  was  yet  with  us,  Mr.  Lowe 
took  a keen  delight  in  exposing  the  fallacies  into  which  that  illustrious 
personage  was  accustomed  with  easy  grace  to  fall.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  put  Mr.  Disraeli  straight.  It 
is  the  only  task  in  presence  of  which  he  was  ever  known  to  show  the 
slightest  tinge  of  enthusiasm.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  finding  such  a 
remarkable  development  of  what  he  once  called  the  “ slatternly  mind.” 
He  revelled  over  it  with  quite  a concentrated  zest  of  a kind  akin  to 
that  with  which  a conchologist  pursues  the  discovery  of  a new  shell, 
or  a zoologist  dilates  upon  an  unrecorded  development  of  the  en- 
tomostomata  with  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  Since 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  whelmed  in  the  effulgence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Mr.  Lowe  has  distinctly  saddened  in  manner.  He  rarely  speaks 
now,  the  only  inducement  sufficiently  powerful  to  arouse  him  being 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  totally  at  issue  with  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs,  as  in  the  debate  on  the  Agricultural  Franchise 
Resolutions,  or  in  fluttering  the  Front  Bench  by  suddenly  declaring 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  University  Bill. 

Another  member  who  fills  a large  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whilst  he  still  ranks  as  a gentleman  of  the  press, 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen.  Like  Mr.  Lowe,  the  member  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  writes  anonymously.  But  the  anonymity  which  veils  the 
authorship  of  the  letters  on  “ Politics  and  Parliament,”  which  appear 
daily  through  the  session  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle^  is  but  of  thin 
texture.  For  broad  views  on  political  questions,  for  rapid  and 
graphic  characterisation  of  personages,  and  for  information  on  home 
and  foreign  politics,  often  far  in  advance  of  the  London  papers,  this 
modest  contribution  to  the  North  Country  journal  has  no  equal  in 
English  journalism.  As  a speaker  few  men,  either  above  or  below 
the  gangway,  exercise  the  same  influence  on  a debate  as  does  Mr. 
Cowen.  His  style  of  address  is  modelled  rather  upon  traditions  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence  than  upon  anything  known  in  the  modern 
assembly.  He  is  a man  who,  on  fitting  occasions,  dares  to  use  im- 
passioned language,  and  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  rhythmic  sentences. 
He  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  is  dowered  with  the  great  gift  of  a 
tenacious  memory.  With  a mind  stored  with  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and  the  grace  ot  poetry,  he  pours  in 
rich  Northumbrian  accent  through  the  House  of  Commons  a flood 
of  genuine  eloquence.  Few  speeches  of  recent  times,  certainly  no 
speech  below  the  level  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  have  created  such  a pro- 
found sensation  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  did  that  with  which. 
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during  the  debate  on  the  Royal  Title  Bill  in  March  1876,  Mr.  Cowen 
electrified  a crowded  House. 

Still  another,  and  in  this  case  an  erewhile  professional  journalist, 
has  achieved  genuine  success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  entered  Parliament  in  circumstances  of  considerable  personal 
disadvantage.  He  was  a member  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  and  Home 
Rulers  cannot  complain  if  it  be  said  that  they  are  not,  regarded  as  a 
section  of  a party,  supreme  favourites  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  into  the  House  a style  of  address  to 
which  it  was  not  accustomed.  Curran  said  of  Grattan  that  he  was 
wont  to  scrape  the  ground  with  his  knuckles  as  he  bent  forward  in  the 
passion  of  declamation,  and  ‘‘  thank  God  he  had  no  peculiarities  of 
gesture.”  With  no  small  measure  of  the  eloquence  of  his  great  coun- 
tryman Mr.  Sullivan  has,  oddly  enough,  reproduced  in  the_  House 
of  Commons  the  very  grotesqueness  of  gesture  which  marked 
Grattan’s  more  passionate  passages.  The  assembly  which  smiled  at 
Grattan  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Sullivan.  As  a matter  of  history 
it  may  be  said  that  it  did  laugh  a good  deal  at  Mr.  Sullivan  upon  his 
first  appearance.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  in  the  boisterous 
good  spirits  induced  by  the  triumph  of  Conservative  principles,  amused 
themselves,  and  others  capable  of  seeing  the  joke,  by  mimicking 
the  cadences  of  the  orator’s  voice.  Mr.  Sullivan  possibly  noted 
these  things.  However  it  be,  he  quickly  mended  them.  It  must  have 
been  no  slight  task  to  a man  of  his  temperament  to  curb  his  voice  and 
subdue  the  almost  frantic  gestures  which  had  grown  upon  him  during 
a life-long  habit  of  addressing  emotional  audiences.  Mannerisms  of 
this  kind  are  always  worth  getting  rid  of  They  prove  instantly  and 
finally  fatal  to  the  chances  of  a man  who  has  no  substantial  merit 
behind  them.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  proved  that  he  had  such  merit,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  quickest  and  most  infallible  judge  of 
character  in  the  world,  speedily  and  frankly  acknowledged  it.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  rank  as  orators  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rare  tribute  to  the  eloquent  member  for  Louth  ” 
gracefully  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  members.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
it  should  be  said,  has  ceased  to  be  a journalist.  But,  by  his  brilliant 
account  of  “ New  Ireland,”  he  has  permanently  established  a claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a man  of  letters. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Ireland  has  sent  another  distinguished 
man  of  letters  to  Parliament,  and  one  who  bids  fair  to  make  a fresh 
success  in  a new  field.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  only  within  the 
last  few  years  made  his  name  familiar  in  English  households.  In 
the  United  States  he  long 'ago  established  a reputation,  partly  as 
lecturer,  and  partly  as  author  and  journalist.  Having  written  a 
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succession  of  novels  remarkable  for  their  pure  tone,  for  their  high 
literary  finish,  and  for  their  genial  satire  of  sociaf  folly,  Mr.  McCarthy 
suddenly  surprised  even  his  most  intimate  and  therefore  most 
expectant  friends  by  producing  a “ History  of  Our  Own  Times,” 
which  has  achieved  a success  that  for  rapidity  and  extent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  in  the  same  class  of  literature.  The  member  for 
Longford  is  too  recent  an  acquisition  to  the  House  for  a conclusive 
verdict  to  be  passed  upon  his  chances.  He  has  spoken  twice  or 
thrice,  always  briefly  and  to  the  point,  and  with  a grace  of  diction 
and  ease  of  manner  which  some  members  who  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  State  still  lack.  He  has  one  faculty 
which  infallibly  tells  upon  any  popular  assembly,  and  is  peculiarly 
acceptable  with  a cultured  audience  like  that  which  meets  at  West- 
minster. He  has  read  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowen,  remembers  even  more, 
and  is  singularly  quick  at  seeing  points  of  congruity  between  current 
topics  and  things  which  have  been  said  or  done  or  fancied  in  times 
past.  Nothing  wins  applause  in  the  House  of  Commons  more  readily 
than  an  apt  illustration  or  a happy  quotation.  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
already  indicated  his  ability  in  these  directions,  and  may  be  safely 
counted  upon  some  day  to  win  a sudden  and  permanent  success. 

These  gentlemen  have  in  one  form  or  another  seriously  worked 
in  the  field  of  journalism  and  literature.  But  to  a singularly 
large  number  of  members  the  limits  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  too  narrow  for  their  philanthropic  or  patriotic  impulse  to  make 
the  world  better  by  the  circulation  of  their  thoughts.  In  reviewing 
the  present  House  the  distinction  rather  lies  with  the  man  who  has 
not  published  than  with  the  man  who  has.  The  recurrence  of  the 
long  autumn  recess  suggests  to  a large  number  of  legislators,  wearied 
with  the  labour  of  the  session,  the  recreative  delights  of  travel.  What 
has  strongly  moved  them  they  regard  as  likely  to  create  an  equal 
impression  on  the  public.  Hence  they  write  books,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  publishers  to  publish  them.  Thus  Mr.  Kavanagh  has 
told  the  story  of  the  “ Cruise  of  the  Eva;  ” Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway  visits  the 
States  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  and  writes  a book  “ On  Sherman’s 
Track;”  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  just  home  from  a visit  to  Japan,  is 
now  engaged  upon  a work  describing  hiS  experiences.  Mr.  Reed  has 
some  claims  to  be  considered  individually  as  a man  of  letters.  He 
began  to  make  his  mark  as  a public  man  while  editor  of  a scientific 
magazine,  and  is  still  editor  of  a quarterly  review  dealing  specially 
with  naval  science.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  written  various  works 
on  naval  matters,  and  his  contributions  to  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  Times  are  voluminous  and  interesting.  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn  has  drawn  a glowing  picture  of  “ The  Gate  of  the 
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Pacific  ; ” Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  described  A Trip  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada ; ” Sir  Henry  Wolff,  long  before  he  went  out  as 
British  Commissioner  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  had  visited  and  written 
about  “ The  Residence  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  ; ’’  Mr.  Baxter,  like 
Ulysses,  has  travelled  much,  and  has  given  his  impressions  of  what 
he  has  seen  in  a succession  of  books  ; Sir  George  Campbell  has  just 
published  a work,  the  result  of  an  autumn  visit  to  the  United  States; 
he  has  also  written  a good  deal  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane  has  described  The  Morea  ; Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
written  a standard  work  on  “ Greater  Britain  ; whilst  Mr.  Ellis  Eyton, 
the  late  member  for  the  P'lint  district,  discovering  the  remote  island 
of  Man,  detailed  his  experiences  with  as  much  minuteness  and  nearly 
as  much  freshness  as  Sir  George  Nares  managed  to  put  into  his 
account  of  the  voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

There  were  historians  and  biographers  in  the  House  before  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  entered  it.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  has  written  an  in- 
valuable “ Life  of  Palmerston.”  Mr.  Forsyth  has  produced  a “ Life 
of  Cicero,”  in  addition  to  a “ History  of  Trial  by  Jury.”  Colonel 
Jervis  has  written  a “History  of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands.” 
Long  ago  Mr.  Roebuck  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
of  1830.”  Mr.  Trevelyan,  having  made  some  fame  as  a man  of 
letters  by  the  “Competition  Wallah,”  has  established  it  on  a firmer 
basis  by  his  Life  of  his  uncle.  Lord  Macaulay.  Mr.  Massey  has 
written  a “ History  of  England  under  George  HI.” 

Poets  are  not  numerous  amongst  hon.  members.  Lord  John 
Manners  has  ostensibly  eschewed  poetry,  though  there  is  a well- 
known  couplet  owning  his  authorship  which  is  likely  to  last  (though 
for  quite  other  reasons  than  those  intended)  as  long  as  the  English 
lang-uaore.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  who 
faintly  owns  a little  volume  of  verse  called  “ St.  Lawrence  Well  and 
other  poems.”  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring  has  tried  his  hand  at  a rhymed 
translation  of  lyrics  of  Horace,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  distin- 
guished the  year  of  his  mayoralty  by  publishing  a volume  of  poems. 

On  questions  of  special  study  Mr.  George  Anderson  has  pub- 
lished pamphlets  on  the  currency  and  the  wages  question.  Mr. 
Lowthian  Bell  has  discussed,  with  the  advantage  of  personal  experi- 
ence, the  chemical  phenomena  of  iron  smelting.  Sir  George  Bowyer, 
that  great  constitutional  lawyer,  has  emulated  his  late  learned  friend, 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  production  of  “ Commentaries.”  Mr.  David  Chad- 
wick has  discussed  “ Poor  Rates  and  the  Principle  of  Rating.”  Mr. 
Charley,  the  learned  Recorder  of  London,  has  produced  “Treatises 
on  the  Judicature  Act,”  which  are  as  interesting  and  as  full  o^  inform- 
ation as  his  speeches  in  the  House  on  similar  questions.  Sir 
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George  Eliot  has  speculated  “ On  the  Duration  of  our  Coal  Supply.” 
Mr.  Fielden  has  proved  his  versatility  by  writing  on  the  diverse 
questions  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax”  and  “ Union  of  Church 
and  State.”  Mr.  Goschen  has  elaborated  a ‘‘  Theory  of  Foreign 
Exchanges.’'  Mr.  John  Holms  is  a well-known  critic  of  army  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  all 
time  the  gist  of  many  speeches  delivered  to  not  very  full  Houses  on 
the  income  tax  and  the  currency  questions.  Sir  U.  Kay- Shuttle  worth 
has  enlightened  the  world  on  “ The  First  Principles  of  Modern  Che- 
mistry.” Mr.  John  Locke  has  produced  a “Treatise  on  the  Game 
Laws."  Lord  Robert  Montague,  before  he  was  moved  to  write  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  had  settled  all  moot  points  connected  with 
naval  architecture  ; and  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  exhibited  some  “ Features 
in  Political  Economy.”  Mr.  Adam  has  given  utterance  to  thoughts 
on  “The  Policy  of  Retaliation,”  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prospect  of  paying  the  Conservatives  off  in  the  next  election,  but 
deal  with  a question  of  trade  policy.  Mr.  Bourke  has  discoursed  on 
“ Parliamentary  Precedents,”  probably  including  those  of  worrying  an 
Under  Foreign  Secretary  with  inconvenient  and  incessant  questions. 
Mr.  Henry  Richard  has  written  a “ Memoir  of  Joseph  Sturge.”  Before 
questions  of  finance  and  general  government  of  the  world  had  en- 
grossed Mr.  Rylands,  he  had  produced  two  little  works,  one  on  “The 
Pulpit  and  the  People,”  and  the  other  on  “ The  Mission  of  the 
Church.”  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  has  on  several  occasions  shown 
evidence  of  his  belief  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  able  though  some- 
what lugubrious  Parliamentary  orator  he  would  have  been  a great 
writer.  From  time  to  time,  generally  at  intervals  of  twelve  months, 
there  appear  notices  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  “ Mr.  McCullagh 
Torrens,  M.P.,  is  engaged  upon”  a book  of  memoirs — usually  Lord 
Melbourne’s.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  actually  written  the  life  of 
Shiel  and  that  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  has  now  in  the  press  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  personal  sketches  of  Wellesley  and  O’Connell, 
which  will  presently  appear  under  the  taking  title  “Pro-Consul  and 
Tribune.” 

For  obvious  reasons  the  comparative  success  or  non- success  of 
these  gentlemen  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  general  question  herein 
raised,  as  to  whether  men  w^ho  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
literature,  and  who  have  subsequently  obtained  seats  in  the  House, 
have  equalled  the  expectations  based  on  their  established  reputation. 
We  have  never  had  -the  opportunity  of  studying  the  question  by 
such  lights  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  They,  judging  for  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  wisely,  always  turned  a deaf  ear  to  pro- 
posals that  they  should  enter  Parliament.  Lord  Macaulay  perhaps 
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maintained  his  personal  position  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House. 
At  least,  his  speeches  excited  a gratifying  amount'of  attention,  and  they 
were  in  the  main  successful.  But  it  is  straining  the  use  of  language 
to  call  them  speeches.  They  were  really  carefully  prepared  essays, 
and  Macaulay,  having  a magnificent,  memory,  was  able  to  recite 
them  without  a hitch.  Macaulay’s  own  opinion  was,  I believe,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  no  place  for  a man  of  letters.  Inci- 
dentally he  supplies  some  examples  of  failure  in  a passage  in  one  of 
his  letters,  where  he  is  discussing  that  peculiar  quality  of  the  House 
of  Commons — its  way  of  picking  out  a particular  man  and  saying 
‘Cve  will  listen  to  him” — which  can  only  be  felt  and  may  not  be 
fully  described.  It  is  a place,”  he  writes,  “ in  which  I would  not 
promise  success  to  any  man.  I have  great  doubts  even  about 
Jeffrey.  It  is  the  most  peculiar  audience  in  the  world.  I should 
say  that  a man’s  being  a good  writer,  a good  orator  at  the  Bar,  a 
good  mob  orator,  or  a good  orator  in  debating  clubs,  was  rather  a 
reason  for  expecting  him  to  fail  than  for  expecting  him  to  succeed  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A place  where  Walpole  succeeded  and 
Addison  failed — where  Dundas  succeeded  and  Burke  failed — where 
Peel  now  succeeds  and  where  Mackintosh  fails — where  Erskine  and 
Scarlett  were  dinner  bells — where  Lawrence  and  Jekyll,  the  two 
wittiest  men,  or  nearly  so,  of  their  time,  were  thought  bores — is 
surely  a very  strange  place.” 

What  the  House  was  in  Macaulay’s  time  it,  in  this  respect, 
remains  still.  Its  judgment  of  a man’s  fitness  is  based  on  un- 
written and  often  inscrutable  laws.  The  fact  that  it  rejects  over- 
tures for  its  favour  supplies  no  proof  that  the  person  snubbed  is  not 
learned  or  loveable,  wise  or  worthy.  But  that  a man  should  be  an 
acceptable  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  of  the  highest 
honours  open  to  competitors,  for  its  bestowal  is  absolutely  unpur- 
chaseable. Neither  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  place,  nor  pov/er  influences 
the  verdict ; and  a marquis,  a millionaire,  or  a minister  may  find 
himself  and  his  speech  politely  left  to  the  company  of  empty 
benches,  whilst  the  House  fills  with  an  eager  and  applausive  throng 
to  hear  a man  who  sometimes  incidentally  mentions  that  he  once 
worked  in  a mine,  who  never  went  to  college  and  but  briefly  to 
school,  who  talks  a tongue  unknown  in  drawing-rooms,  and  whose 
income  is  measured  by  the  annual  allowance  subscribed  by  the 
fellow-workmen  who  did  honour  to  him,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  electing  him  a member  of  Parliament. 
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SOME  AUSTRALIAN  CAPITALS. 

Australians  complain,  good-naturedly  enough  without  doubt, 
but  with  unimpeachable  reason,  that  their  country  is  little  under- 
stood in  Great  Britain.  To  this  day  I receive,  in  Queensland,  letters  and 
newspapers  addressed  Brisbane,  South  Australia;”  and  if  the  officials 
of  the  General  Post  Offices  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  published 
the  misdirections  passing  through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  any 
one  mail  delivery  during  the  year,  both  amazing  and  amusing  would  be 
the  revelation  of  geographical  ignorance  on  the  part  of  home  friends. 
A wealthy  Australian,  in  the  average  stay-at-home  Briton’s  mind, 
must  be  a man  who  has  roughed  it  at  some  gold-diggings.  The 
haziest  notions  exist  as  to  what  is  a squatter.  That  he  has  had 
something  to  do  with  squatting  pursuits  is  pretty  clear  on  the  face  of 
it;  but  where  he  squats,  how  he  squats,  what  he  squats  are  insur- 
mountable problems. 

But  at  the  present  time  Australians  are  looking  forward  to  their 
long- deferred  hopes  of  a better  understanding  bearing  fruit,  though, 
the  while,  they  indulge  in  a sly  laugh,  as  they  reflect  that  it  should  be 
due  more  to  a successful  sculler,  and  victorious  cricketing  team, 
than  to  the  thousands  of  works  which  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  Victoria  is  far  apart  from  Queensland,  and  that  Ballarat  and 
Bathurst  have  no  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  or  with 
New  Zealand.  Let,  however,  the  change  proceed  from  what  cause 
it  may,  it  is  welcome.  The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  for  the  representatives  of  the  respective  Colonies  there 
evidently  endeavoured  to  enlighten  England,  as  v/ell  as  Continental 
Europe,  through  their  sections.  Indeed,  one  gentleman  inserted  in 
an  official  communication,  the  laconic  and  curious  admission: — ‘‘I 
am  working  the  press  all-  I can  and  his  friends  smiled,  and  told 
each  other  that  he  was  a very  smart  man. 

And  now  the  Exhibition  fever  has  extended  to  the  antipodes. 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Brisbane  have  each  decided  upon  an  Inter- 
national show.  The  fact  at  once  indicates  the  degree  of  independence 
one  Colony  exercises  towards  the  rest,  and  suggests  the  obvious  ques- 
tion, ‘‘  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  these  Colonies,  separated  often 
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from  each  other  by  nothing  but  an  imaginary  boundary,  had  con- 
centrated their  united  energies  into  one  supreme  effort  ? To  the 
thinking  of  many,  it  would  have  been  better,  decidedly  better;  but 
the  day  is  yet  to  dawn  when  the  federation  of  sympathy  which 
common  interests  are  strengthening  every  day  will  develope  into 
federation  that  shall  be  practical.  That  day  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  may  come  more  suddenly  than  just  now  seems  possible. 
The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains,  that  the  Australian  Colonies  maintain 
their  stand-offish  attitudes  towards  each  other,  hedge  themselves 
apart  by  vexatious  tariffs,  and,  in  a manner  they  will  by-and-by 
wonder  at,  emulate  the  state  of  things  once  thought  worthy  of  remark 
with  respect  to  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, separate  Exhibitions  must  be  accepted  as  a matter  of  course. 

First  in  the  field,  as  seniority,  if  nothing  else  demanded,  comes 
Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  the  mother  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Its  Exhibition  will  be  open  in  September,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be, 
from  the  Colonial  standpoint,  a brilliant  success.  All  the  indications 
of  such  a result  are  already  apparent  ; to  wit,  promise  of  a good 
show,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  of  crowds  of  sight-seers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  latter  consideration  I have  con- 
ceived the  hope  that  a few  pages  devoted  to  a description  (necessarily, 
perhaps,  superficial)  of  the  Australian  capitals,  will  not  be  space  wasted. 

To  Australians  Sydney  has  the  flavour  of  a certain  antiquity.  It 
is  the  parent  city  of  all  Australian  towns,  and  would  probably  be  the 
place  most  worth  looting  by  a foreign  invader.  Its  streets  and  their 
traffic  ; the  roomy  comfortable  carriages  and  demure  liveries  to  be 
seen  at  the  shop-doors;  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
all  speak  of  substantial  wealth,  gradually  made  and  securely  held. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  air  about  the  place  not  to  be  [observed  in 
other  Colonies  ; and  this  suggests  hesitation  in  making  changes, 
though  changes,  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  are  being  made. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  for  the  capital  of  the  wealthiest  Colony  in 
Australia,  the  corporation  of  Sydney,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1879, 
had  to  acknowledge  itself  bankrupt. 

Coming  to  Sydney  from  London  or  the  larger  provincial  cities  of 
the  Britisli  Empire,  the  visitor  must  not  expect  too  much  ; must  not 
forget  that  only  ninety  years  ago  the  spindle-shanked  savages  of  the 
country  gathered  on  the  beach  and  defied  Captain  Philip  and  his 
fleet  of  convict  and  stone  ships,  and  that  even  so  recently  as  the  last 
English  Reform  agitation  a “ Botany  Bay  view  of  affairs  was  deemed 
an  applicable  description  to  introduce  into  a House  of  Commons  de- 
bate. Sydney,  at  least,  must  not  be  measured  by  a home  standard,  if  the 
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measurement  is  to  be  a fair  one.  This  may  seem  to  smack  of 
apology  ; in  truth,  it  does.  The  streets  of  Sydney  are  all  too  narrow, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  its  founders  began  their  work  will  be  a 
perpetual  reason  why  it  cannot  be  made  a beautiful  city.  There  are 
many  fine  buildings,  the  houses  of  business  and  factories  are  thriving; 
moreover,  Sydney  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  one  great  seaport  of 
the  Colony.  But,  as  a city,  its  boast  must  be  of  solid  comfortable 
prosperity  rather  than  of  exterior  magnificence. 

Sydney  Harbour,  however,  is  unique.  The  people  will  grant  you 
their  confined  thoroughfares,  and  a good  deal  else  into  the  bargain, 
so  that  you  give  them  their  harbour.  It  is  unquestionably  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  The  inhabitants  are  in  it  blessed  with  a most 
precious  gift.  The  price  of  wool  may  decline,  as  it  has  an  ugly 
habit  of  doing  now  and  then ; drought  or  flood  may  come,  as  it  does 
when  least  wanted  or  expected ; but  nothing,  not  even  the  irre- 
pressible Chinese  question,  can  rob  them  of  this  inestimable  privilege. 
They  have  the  clear  fresh  sea  at  their  very  doors.  In  half-an-hour 
they  may  be  sailing  in  a harbour  of  a thousand  bays,  each  complete 
in  itself,  and  exquisite  in  its  surroundings  of  hill,  rock,  wood,  and 
picturesque  residence.  Yellow  sands  ever  invite  them  forth  for 
evening  strolls  and  moonlight  rambles.  On  my  first  visit  to  Sydney, 
a number  of  young  gentlemen  kindly  made  me  one  of  their  party 
on  board  a fleet  little  steam  launch,  and  took  me  to  a water-picnic. 
We  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  proper,  up  an  arm  known  as  Middle 
Harbour,  and  it  was  a trip  of  prolonged  delight.  We  steamed 
ahead  several  miles,  until  the  hills  blocked  our  course,  and  the  craft 
stopped  perforce  in  a few  inches  of  water.  It  was  a reproduction  of 
good  Scottish  loch  scenery,  only  in  place  of  purple  heather  on  the 
mountains  there  stood  densely-growing  eucalypti  ; each  land-locked 
expanse  of  water  had  its  own  rocky  headland,  cove,  and  beach,  in 
miniature.  The  day  was  a public  holiday,  and  the  harbour  was 
literally  alive  with  excursion  boats — from  the  ocean-going  steamship 
to  small  spitfires,  like  our  own  of,  say,  ten-dog-power. 

The  September  of  Australia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  will  not 
be  the  September  of  England.  It  seems  a work  of  supererogation  to 
make  the  statement.  Does  not  every  schoolboy  know  that  in 
Australia  the  world  is  upside  down  ? Nevertheless,  the  surprise 
comes  ; it  takes  years  to  get  over  the  incongruity  of  a midsummer 
Christmas.  In  the  September  spring-time,  the  nights  and  mornings 
are  cool,  but  the  sun  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  becomes  very 
hot,  and  in  October  a fair  sample  of  Australian  heat  may,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  experienced.  The  stranger  will,  in 
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November  and  December,  and,  if  he  have  common  fortune,  even  in 
October,  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  mosquito,  and  find  his 
patience  most  unmistakably  tried.  Hot  winds  and  thunderstorms, 
too,  may  be  expected,  though  only  occasionally,  and  not  to  the 
extent  which  marks  the  autumn  months  of  February  and  March. 
The  new-comer  may,  however,  afford  to  smile  at  these  novelties,  and 
will  probably  consider  the  skies  of  Italian  blue  and  the  absolute 
sunshine  more  than  a set-off  against  the  heat. 

Each  Colony  has  its  peculiarity  of  climate  in  non-essential  matters ; 
but  it  may  be  said  of  the  Australian  climate,  as  a whole,  that  it  is 
right  pleasant.  In  Melbourne  and  Sydney  the  hot  winds  and  sudden 
changes  are  vexatious  while  they  last  ; and  in  Brisbane,  where  there 
are  no  hot  winds,  you  may,  at  the  worst,  complain  loudly^  of  the 
great  heat  j but  these  drawbacks  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  they  leave 
a preponderating  per-centage  of  days  in  the  year  when  you  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  unclouded  weather,  dry  elastic  atmo- 
sphere, and  some  period  of  the  day,  at  any  rate,  when  it  feels  good 
to  be  alive.  Yet  perhaps  it  is,  after  all,  a question  of  taste.  For 
myself,  I would  not  exchange  the  sweet  mellow  autumn  mornings  of 
the  old  country — the  ripening  September  sun,  and  the  grave  October 
touches  of  colour— for  anything  the  world  can  offer  in  exchange.  But 
I can  understand  that  thousands  of  my  fellow-countrymen  would 
deem  escape  from  chilling  rains,  November  fogs,  easterly  winter 
winds,  and  a ‘‘green”  Christmas, as  not  the  least  of  the  excuses  they 
seek  for  visiting  the  Australian  Exhibitions.  They  will  have  read  the 
customary  comparisons  between  the  Colonies  and  Madeira,  Naples, 
Nice,  and  Southern  France  ; they  will  find  that  it  is  a resemblance 
only  in  theory,  and  that  the  Australian  climate  is  Australian,  and 
nothing  else  ; and  that  it  is  so  enjoyable  that  it  need  not  pretend  to 
be  other  than  it  is. 

The  public  gardens  of  Sydney  may  almost  be  classed  with  the 
harbour,  for  beauty  and  utility.  The  inhabitants  spend  a great  deal 
of  their  leisure  time  in  the  Domain  and  Botanic  Gardens.  The  latter 
are  rich  in  tropical  and  subtropical  trees  and  shrubs ; but  dearer  than 
scientific  rarities  are  the  English  flowers,  reminding  the  transplanted 
Englishman  of  the  old  home  ; and  growing,  many  of  them,  with  a 
luxuriance  never  attained  there.  The  gardens  are  highly  favoured  by 
situation,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground ; the  waves  of  the 
harbour  break  upon  its  boundary  walls  ; while  the  natural  undulations 
of  the  ground  and  presence  of  rock  and  grotto  have  been  availed  of 
to  form  many  a shady  nook.  The  suburbs  of  Sydney  are  growing  in 
beauty,  and,  like  the  city  itself,  give  evidence  of  substantial  wealth, 
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and  a certain  soberness  of  living,  not  unpleasing  to  English  eyes. 
Great  pride  is  being  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  English  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  umbrageous  trees ; and  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  partial  success,  to  acclimatise  larks  and  other  English  singing 
birds.  Up  the  Paramg,tta  River  the  finest  orangeries  in  the  Colonies 
'flourish.  There  are  many  excursions  to  interesting  spots  on  the 
coast,  which  may  be  compassed  in  the  course  of  a day ; and  if  the 
visitor  cares  for  gorgeous  mountain  scenery,  he  can  obtain  it  by 
making  a trip  up  the  famous  zigzag  railway  into  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Sydney,  as  if  conscious  of  the  narrowness  of  its  streets  and  imperfect 
design,  makes  amends  wherever  possible  by  surrounding  its  public 
buildings  with  open  grounds  and  shrubberies.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  tendency  to  live  out  of  town  limits  the  accommodation  for  mere 
sojourners  to  such  an  extent  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
converting  large  steamers  into  floating  hotels  during  the  Exhibition. 

Melbourne  alone,  of  Australian  capitals,  may  be  measured  by  an 
old-country  standard  without  suffering  in  comparison.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  a grand  city ; witnessed  in  the  light  of  its  history,  it  is  wonderful. 
More  than  any  other  town,  the  capital  of  Victoria  may  be  termed  the 
Colony  itself.  New  South  Wales  has  its  Liverpool  Plains,  Riverina, 
and  New  England ; Queensland  its  tropical  north  land,  and  its  rich 
back  country,  vast  as  a large  European  kingdom ; Victoria  has 
Melbourne.  Trollope,  in  his  book  upon  the  Colonies — for  which 
many  colonials  will  never  forgive  him,  but  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  visitor  may  accept  as  the  best  guide  at  his  disposal — advises  the 
Australians  not  to  “ blow.”  As  a rule,  the  advice  is  wholesome  any- 
where j yet  a Victorian  has  a right  to  blow  ” about  Melbourne,  just 
as  the  New  South  Welshman  has  a right  to  “blow”  about  Sydney 
Harbour;  the  Queenslander  about  the  magnificent  resources  of  his 
Colony ; and  the  South  Australian  about  his  wheat,  and  in  a minor 
key,  his  wine.  But,  foremost,  let  the  Victorian  have  his  “ blow  ” 
about  Melbourne. 

Melbourne  is  gay.  The  Melbourne  native  prides  himself  upon  the 
peculiarly  English  character  of  his  city,  but  in  truth  there  is  just  a 
souppn  of  Americanism  perceptible.  The  sober  Englishman,  sur- 
veying the  scene  from  the  grand  stand  on  a Melbourne  Derby 
day,  or  promenading  Collins  Street  or  Bourke  Street  in  the  after- 
noons, when  the  representatives  of  the  leisure  classes  are,  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  “ doing  the  block,”  would  probably  imagine  that  Mel- 
bourne was  a very  “ fast  ” city.  The  dresses  of  some  of  the  ladies  who 
“ lead  the  fashions  ” may  be  apt  to  run  to  extremes,  something  after 
the  manner  of  a New  York  girl  hot  from  a Continental  scamper ; but 
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there  is  a brightness  in  the  place  and  sky  that  will  admit  of  plenty  oi 
dressing,  and  invites  it,  and  the  fastness,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  is  only 
upon  the  surface.  The  wonder  is,  that  in  a Colony  whose  aristocracy 
is  one  of  wealth  pure  and  simple,  the  ostentation  should  not  be 
greater.  What  there  is  of  literature,  art,  drama,  and  music  in  Aus- 
tralia has  its  head-quarters  at  Melbourne.  It  has  the  finest  Free 
Library,  the  best  theatres  and  concert  halls.  Its  people  are  pleasure- 
loving,  and  provide  themselves  with  the  highest  amusements  within 
their  reach  ; in  work,  as  in  play,  they  believe  in  briskness.  A bo?ia 
fide  Melbourne  man  would  consider  residence  in  any  other  Australian 
capital  banishment. 

The  fathers  of  Melbourne  were  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
those  of  Sydney  and  Brisbane.  Like  the  founders  of  Adelaide,  they 
planned  their  city  well,  insisting  upon  broad  thoroughfares  and  plenty 
of  open  spaces,  and  jealously  guarding  them  even  when  building 
allotments  in  the  principal  streets  fetched  fiasco  per  foot.  The  city 
was  built  on  the  square,  with  magnificent  main  thoroughfares,  and 
smaller  streets  running  parallel,  doing  good  duty  as  reliefs.  Large 
arteries  being  established  as  a principle,  a liberal  supply  of  lungs  was 
superadded,  so  that  you  may  walk  six  miles  diagonally  through  Mel- 
bourne and  at  no  time  be  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
some  sort  of  public  garden,  shrubbery,  or  reserve.  Many  of  the 
public  edifices  are  really  handsome ; others  within  and  without  are 
garish  ; but  the  beauty  of  Melbourne  city  springs  from  a uniformity 
of  comeliness  in  architecture  and  the  fine  fresh  distances.  Yet  in 
1853  it  was  a community  of  weather-boards  and  canvas.  In  all  parts 
of  the  Australias  you  meet  with  men  who  enthusiastically  recall  the 
glorious  times  when  they  dwelt  in  tents  and  made  fortunes  in  the 
infant  city  on  the  banks  of  the  little  rolling  Yarra  Yarra.  The  mis- 
cellaneous man  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything  was  here  in 
clover.  Then,  as  always  in  the  Colonies,  an  industrious  Jack-of-all- 
trades  found  himself  in  his  right  place.  One  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  modern  Australian  ironmongers  landed  in  Victoria  in  those  times. 
At  home  he  had  been  a wholesale  warehouseman  ; in  Melbourne  he 
looked  about  him,  and  went  into  the  business  of  a plumber,  of  which 
he  knew  next  to  nothing,  but  which,  while  he  was  picking  up  the 
rudiments,  brought  him  a pound  a day  wages. 

In  Melbourne  King  People  rules,  and  the  visitor  who  is  a poli- 
tician may  amuse  himself  by  attacking  the  knotty  points  which  such 
a statement  will  raise.  Apart  from  its  political  aspect,  however,  he 
may  profitably  investigate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
Melbourne.  They  are  the  owners  of  some  of  the  suburbs.  An 
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acquaintance  of  mine,  wishing  to  rent  a pretty  suburban  residence  the 
other  day,  sought  the  landlord,  and  found  him  working  as  labourer 
in  a timber  yard.  I could  mention  one  building  society  out  of  many 
which  has  lent  over  a million  of  money,  chiefly  to  working  men. 
The  thickly  populated  suburbs  of  East  Collingwood,  Prahram, 
Hotham,  Emerald  Hill,  and  Carlton  are  largely  owned  by  working 
men.  They  are  the  Victorian  democracy  of  whom  so  much  has  of 
late  been  heard;  not,  however,  to  be  classed  with  the  ‘‘  unwashed  ’’  of 
other  lands,  nor  even  to  be  called  “ the  residuum;  ” they  are  well-to- 
do  individuals,  who  have  organised  themselves  into  a formidable  con- 
trolling power.  In  the  heat  of  political  strife  hard  words  are  natural; 
but  to  apply  the  term  “mob”  or  “rabble”  to  such  working  men  as 
I have  seen  in  Melbourne  would  be  libel.  They  have  comfortable 
homes ; they  may  be  seen  quietly  reading  in  the  magnificent  Free 
Library,  in  the  acclimatisation  grounds  in  the  Royal  Park,  under  the 
elms,  poplars,  and  pines  of  Carlton  Gardens,  in  the  cricket  grounds 
of  Richmond  or  Albert  Parks,  in  the  trains  running  down  to  the 
Sandridge  shipping,  and  enjoying  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
seventeen  rowing  clubs,  whose  boats  make  a brave  muster  at  the 
regattas.  I doubt  whether  there  is  any  city  in  the  world  where  the 
working  classes  are  so  prosperous  as  in  Melbourne.  That  there  is  a 
serious  question  beneath,  the  recent  visit  of  the  Victorian  embassy  to 
Downing  Street  shows.  I pass  it  by,  merely  observing  that  a gentle- 
man to  whom  I was  expressing  admiration  of  the  apparent  comfort 
of  the  working ‘classes  in  Melbourne,  said  : ‘‘Ay;  protection  makes 
them  prosperous;  prosperity  makes  them  bumptious;  and  there 
will  be  a smash  by-and-by  ! ” I am  no  logician  ; but  I know  that 
he  represents  a very  widespread  opinion  amongst  the  Melbourne 
merchant-class. 

The  landscape  surroundings  of  Melbourne  are  poor.  At  Saint 
Kilda  and  Brighton  by  the  seaside,  and  Hawthorn,  Kew,  and  Terac 
on  the  Yarra — all  suburbs  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  people — there 
are  fine  residences  and  prettily  cultivated  grounds,  and  for  a summer 
morning  ride  the  dairy  farms  of  Heidelberg  and  the  market  gardens 
of  Cheltenham  are  an  agreeable  contr  st  to  pretentious  villa  and 
crowded  city  centre.  Farther  afield,  five-and- twenty  miles  from 
town,  into  genuine  Victorian  bush,  there  is  Fern  Tree  Gully,  with  its 
grand  tree  ferns  ; up  the  railway  line  will  be  found  the  Australian 
Alpine  scenery  of  Healasville,  Fernshaw,  and  Wood’s  Point,  the 
latter  with  its  mountain  gold-field  which  was  fabulously  wealthy  for  a 
time,  and  which  in  its  dream  of  permanent  gold  erected  stone 
buildings  which  are  now  well-nigh  deserted,  I know  a miner  from 
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this  field  who  went  to  Melbourne  for  a “ spell,”  and,  strolling  into 
the  Bank  one  morning,  was  accosted  by  the  manager  with — 

“ Ah  ! good  morning.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it, 
but  there  has  been  ten  thousand  pounds  lying  here  for  you  more 
than  a month.” 

He  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  said,  ‘‘No.  I heard 
nothing  about  it.  I s’pose  it’s  all  right.  Chalk  it  up.” 

His  mates,  working  the  claim  up  in  the  mountain,  had  forwarded 
him  the  amount  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds  during  his  holiday. 
That  was  in  the  golden  era  : the  man  is  likely  enough  splitting  rails 
or  driving  a milk  cart  now. 

The  Yarra  Yarra  below  the  city  is  an  offensive  flow  of  impurity, 
but  Sir  John  Coode  has  given  the  Victorian  a scheme  of  reclamation 
which  will  improve  the  river  and  the  low  marshy  land  bordering  it. 
The  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  picturesque,  thanks  to  the  willows, 
whose  parent  tree  grew  from  a cutting  brought  by  an  American  ship 
from  Napoleon’s  tomb  at  St.  Helena. 

To  see  the  most  of  Australia,  the  return  voyage  should  be  by  the 
Torres  Straits  Mail  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane,  up  the  Queensland 
coast,  and  through  the  islands  of  the  tropical  seas  to  Singapore. 
Coasting  in  Australia  is  admirably  performed.  No  two  Colonies  are 
yet  connected  by  railways  ; but  overlanding  may  be  achieved,  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  time,  money,  and  physical  endurance,  by  a 
combination  of  railway  train  and  coach.  The  open  ocean,  however,  is 
the  great  highway  of  Australian  traffic,  and  it  is  navigated  by  splendid 
steamships,  regularly  and  with  surprising  comfort,  speed,  and  safety. 
The  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  Australians  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  fleet.  So  in  the  south  with  the  Melbourne  Steam  Ship 
Company,  and  in  New  Zealand  with  the  Union  Company.  The  fleet 
of  the  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Company  runs  along  the  entire 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  thence  to  China ; and,  intricate  as  a 
portion  of  the  navigation  is,  you  rarely  hear  of  accidents.  The 
Eastern  and  Australian  Company’s  boats  perform  the  Torres  Straits 
service,  and  the  traveller  who  decides  upon  returning  from  Sydney 
by  that  route,  via  Singapore,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  him.  The  scenery  of  the  islands  and 
coast  of  tropical  Queensland  is  the  finest  from  Cape  York  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  through  the  Flores  and  Avafura  seas  the  ship  is 
seldom  more  than  thirty  hours  out  of  sight  of  some  verdure-clad 
island. 

Brisbane,  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  capitals,  has  not  yet 
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attained  its  majority,  and  it  will  take  longer  to  mature  than  did 
either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  The  first  was  formed  under  the  direct 
fostering  of  the  English  Government,  and  began  with  whatever  advan- 
tages belong  to  a garrison  town.  The  second  sprang  out  of  the  gold  fever, 
and  in  its  canvas  and  weatherboard  era  had  collected  as  many  inhabit- 
ants as  Brisbane  possessed  when  it  was  fifteen  years  old.  Brisbane, 
too,  has  four  rivals  along  the  Queensland  coast,  namely,  Rockhampton, 
Townsville,  Bowen,  and  Maryborough,  and  other  ports  are  forming 
still  farther  north.  The  original  promoters  of  separation  from  New 
South  Wales  intended  to  make  the  Clarence  River  the  southern  line 
of  demarcation;  and  had  that  scheme  been  carried  out,  Brisbane 
would  have  stood  upon  a central  point  of  the  coast.  It  was  decided 
otherwise^  and  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Colony  was  somehow  fixed 
at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  a coast-line  of  from  two  to  three  thousand 
miles  long,  rendering  the  establishment  of  ports,  as  the  country 
became  occupied,  an  unquestioned  necessity. 

In  its  present  condition  of  development  Brisbane  is  a fair 
example  of  what  Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  in  their  transition 
between  the  chrysalis  and  butterfly  state ; side  by  side  with  the  three- 
storied, ornate,  stone*  carved,  beporticoed  insurance  office  or  bank, 
may  still  be  seen  the  shed  of  galvanised  iron  or  humble  wooden 
store.  In  any  but  the  main  street,  the  footpaths  are,  to  say  the  least, 
diversified  in  character ; the  suburbs  are  as  yet  innocent  of  gas ; 
everywhere  the  architecture  is  composite,  and  extremely  simple. 
Yet  the  city,  like  the  Colony  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  making 
enormous  strides  every  year,  and,  as  the  development  goes  on,  the 
rough  places  will  be  made  plain  and  the  croolied  straight.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Brisbane  has  had  no  gold  rush  to  give  it  sudden 
impetus  like  Melbourne,  and  that  its  geographical  position  forbade 
its  being  the  one  unrivalled  outlet  for  the  Colony,  like  Sydney  ; when 
it  is  remembered  that  middle-aged  inhabitants  have  shot  snipe,  and 
seen  bullock  drays  bogged  where  the  heart  of  the  city  now  lies,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  Brisbane  is  a remarkably  lusty  youth  with 
a magnificent  manhood  before  it. 

The  city,  which  is  about  ten  miles  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fine  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  spreads  from  the  wharfages 
over  the  high  ground,  and  upon  the  hills,  which  arrest  the  sea  breezes 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  afford  at  all  times  a maximum  of  coolness. 
The  Brisbane  is  a small  stream,  serpentine  in  its  course,  and  its 
apparently  landlocked  expanses  improve  in  appearance  as  the  ascent 
is  made  ; the  land  becomes  higher,  low  mountain  ranges  appear  in 
the  distance,  and  the  uncleared  and  half-cleared  bush  gives  place  to 
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clean  cultivation,  patches  of  maize,  groves  of  bananas,  and  orna- 
mental gardens. 

The  situation  of  Brisbane  is  its  chief  charm,  and  prospective 
advantage.  If  it  had  been  laid  out  upon  some  definite  plan,  like 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  had  not  been  allowed  to  grow  pro- 
miscuously, it  would  have  been  a place  of  rare  beauty,  as  no  doubt 
it  will  be  in  a few  years.  It  is  strange  that  cities  so  near  the  tropics 
as  Sydney  and  Brisbane  should  not  have  introduced  shade  trees  into 
their  thoroughfares.  It  is  strange,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  any 
city  or  town  in  Australia  without  its  Boulevards,  if  only  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  seeing  that  land  is  abundant,  and  the  climate 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  growth  of  suitable  and  even  uncommon 
trees.  But  that  the  semi-tropical  a.nd  tropical  towns  should  be 
without  their  leafy  street  avenues,  from  reasons  of  utility  as  well  as 
ornament,  is  strangest  of  all.  Yet  so  it  is. 

From  the  higher  points  of  Brisbane  there  are  superb  views  of 
country,  bounded  by  picturesque  mountains  ; from  a friend’s  verandah 
upon  such  a point  I have  often  looked  with  speechless  admiration 
over  a panorama  of  city,  river,  forest,  and  mountain,  changing  under 
the  lovely  sunset  tints  of  blue  and  violet  that  always  appear  when 
the  weather  is  westerly  and  fine,  until  it  faded,  dreamlike,  into  the 
purple  haze  that  is  seen  to  such  perfection  in  Australia.  From 
other  hills  glimpses  of  lake-like  reaches  of  the  river  appear,  and 
elsewhere  charming  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  city  are  obtainable.  The 
river,  therefore,  enters  largely  into  a consideration  of  Brisbane,  which, 
as  a fact,  it  divides.  Pleasant  bush  drives  may  be  had  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  within  a few  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office  there  are 
sugar  mills  and  arrowroot  factories  in  operation. 

One  of  the  finest  prospects  I have  ever  seen  was  from  an  emi- 
nence on  the  spur  of  a range  within  four  miles  of  Brisbane.  It  was 
a bright  summer  afternoon,  and  grateful  was  it  to  leave  the  high 
road  and  ride  up  the  steep  bridle  path  in  the  bush.  Complete 
silence  reigned  in  the  wooded  solitude  of  the  ridge,  from  which, 
through  openings  in  the  gum-trees,  the  lower  world  would  occasion- 
ally present  itself,  simmering  under  a sweltering  heat.  The  goal  was 
a clearing  on  the  scarp  of  a mountain  spur,  to  be  reached  only  on  foot 
or  horseback,  and  from  it  the  town  of  Ipswich,  twenty  miles  distant, 
could  be  descried,  a white  shining  mass.  All  the  intervening  country 
lay  open  to  view.  In  another  direction  the  blue  sea  glittered,  and 
Moreton  Island  lay  upon  it  like  a cloud.  For  once  the  gum-trees, 
looked  upon  from  above,  and  seen  therefore  with  imperfections 
hidden,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  For  leagues  and  leagues 
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the  full-bosomed  hills  were  crowned  with  wood.  The  broad  river, 
which  gladdens  the  city  and  invites  it  on  to  greatness,  wound  round 
a hundred  tongues  of  land  ; lost  to  sight  for  a while,  it  would  reappear 
like  a cord  of  silver  entangled  amongst  the  trees.  Cultivated  belts 
along  its  margin  were  level  and  smiling  in  their  bright  green.  Far 
away,  still  progressing  to  the  sea,  you  might  follow  the  windings  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere  they  resembled  a 
succession  of  white  terraces  set  at  unequal  distances,  the  one  above 
the  other.  It  was  a noble  picture,  and  I have  seen  many  such  in 
Queensland. 

The  ease  with  which  building  allotments  can  be  obtained  in  the 
outskirts  of  Brisbane  has  had  the  effect  of  imparting  to  it  a very 
straggling  character.  A working  man  can  buy  a small  square  of 
ground  for  twenty  pounds,  and  less  ; it  is  too  small  for  sanitary  fair- 
play,  but  it  will  be  his  own.  So,  he  becomes  a landowner,  and  puts 
up  a slab  shanty  or  a tent  at  first,  and  lives  there  until  he  can  replace 
it  with  a wooden  cottage.  The  styles  of  the  architecture  are  amusing 
sometimes,  and  as  widely  differing  as  the  poles.  The  warm  climate 
enables  people  to  live  out  of  doors  the  major  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  buildings  are  therefore  of  the  flimsiest.  I have  seen  a suburban 
residence  constructed  of  beaten-out  kerosine  tins  ; another  like  a 
sentry’s  box.  Upon  hills  great  and  small,  on  the  slopes  of  gullies, 
or  in  the  bush,  more  resembling  a temporary  encampment  than  a 
permanent  suburb,  these  humble  freeholds  attract  the  attention  of 
the  passer-by,  and,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  do  not  improve  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place.  Brisbane,  in  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity,  extends  over  a wide  area,  and  seldom  obtains  the  credit 
it  deserves. 

Above  its  sister  capitals  Brisbane  probably  best  meets  the 
stranger’s  idea  of  a Colonial  town.  In  its  steady,  practical  progress 
it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  put  on  airs,  or  be  pretentious.  The 
streets,  buildings,  and  people,  in  their  respective  ways,  inform  you 
that  hitherto  they  have  been  content  to  walk  before  they  run. 
There  is  no  public  market-place,  and  no  theatre  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  there  are  three  large  public  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection 
— a Museum,  Telegraph- office,  and  Supreme  Court.  Hitherto  the 
Brisbanians  have  cheerfully  put  up  with  make-shifts.  The  day  of 
make-shifts,  however,  has  set,  and  public  works  and  private  enter- 
prises are  being  vigorously  undertaken.  Still  Brisbane  looks  what  it 
is — Colonial-— which  cannot  be  said  of  either  Melbourne  or  Sydney. 
The  wooden  houses,  with  their  inevitable  verandahs,  the  hilching 
posts  at  the  shop-doors,  the  prevalence  of  broad-brimmed  hats, 
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moleskin  breeks,  and  riding  boots  in  the  streets,  the  passing  country 
farmer,  with  wife  and  children  perched  a-top  of  the  produce,  make 
you  feel  that  you  are  undoubtedly  in  Australia. 

In  one  thing  Brisbane  excels.  It  has  the  most  sensible  Parlia- 
ment buildings  of  all  the  Colonies — handsome  and  elegant,  without 
the  overdone  ornateness  of  the  Melbourne  Chambers,  and  unpre- 
tentious, without  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  Sydney 
Houses  of  Legislature.  Its  Acclimatisation  grounds  and  Botanic 
Gardens — the  first  maintained  with  praiseworthy  perseverance  by  a 
private  society,  and  the  second  a Government  reserve—have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  grow  many  tropical  rarities  that  have  no 
chance  of  life  farther  south.  On  the  whole,  Brisbane  always  seems 
to  agreeably  disappoint  the  stranger,  and  well  it  might.  It  is  a 
homely  city,  none  the  worse  because  it  is  in  fashionable  pretensions 
behind  Sydney,  in  the  same  ratio  as  Sydney  is  behind  Melbourne. 
When  the  summer  is  showery,  as  the  summer  of  1878-9  has  been, 
no  ope  has  cause  to  say  that  Brisbane  is  not  a pleasant  place,  and  of 
its  healthiness  at  all  times  there  is  no  question. 

Of  Adelaide  I am  unable  to  say  anything  from  personal  know- 
ledge ; but  those  who  have  visited  it,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  are  entranced  with  the  beauty  of  its  parks,  wide,  straight 
streets,  and  the  distant  mountains,  which  bound  the  horizon  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
gentlemen  who  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Australian  towns 
give  Adelaide  in  many  respects  priority  of  preference. 

Although  Tasmania  is  divided  from  Australia  by  Bass’s  Straits, 
it  may  still,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  be  considered  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  island-continent.  The  visitor  to  Australia 
should  go  to  Tasmania,  and,  if  possible.  New  Zealand.  With  New 
Zealand  I do  not  propose  at  the  present  time  to  meddle ; but  a 
glance  at  Hobart  Town  may  ^ell  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
description  of  some  of  the  Australian  capitals.  There  is  a regular 
and  comfortable  steam  service  from  Sydney  to  Hobart  Town  direct ; 
and  there  is  another  service  from  Melbourne  to  Launceston,  which 
affords  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  journeying  by  rail  from  north  to 
south  of  Tasmania. 

Hobart  Town  is  a delightful  little  metropolis.  Its  harbour  is 
almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Sydney,  save  that  the  hills  and  pro- 
montories are  not  so  freely  studded  with  picturesque  residences.  A 
navy  could  safely  ride  in  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  its  promontories  and 
bays,  and  stately  background  of  wooded  hills  and  mountains. 
Hobart  Town  itself  is  a clean,  quiet  city,  with  good  streets,  substan- 
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tial  houses,  and  English-looking  fruit  and  flower  gardens  ; and  it  is 
magnificently  situated,  not  only  because  it  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
delightful  harbour,  but  because  immediately  behind  it  rises,  keeping 
unceasing  watch  and  ward,  the  giant  of  these  parts,  Mount  Welling- 
ton. The  town  reposes  humbly  and  in  perfect  confidence  absolutely 
under  its  shade,  and  the  big  fellow  mixes  himself  up  in  all  the  public 
and  private  concerns  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  cannot  shake 
him  off.  Let  them  journey  in  what  direction  they  choose,  somehow 
there  is  the  eye  of  Mount  Wellington  upon  them.  Indeed,  you 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  mood  of  Hobart  Town  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  mood  of  the  mountain.  When  the  summit  is  swathed 
in  folds  of  cloud,  it  seems  hushed ; when  the  pinnacle  is  holding  all 
the  sunshine  it  can  catch,  and  flashing  it  back  again,  it  is  glad  ; when 
it  puts  on  an  extra  mantle  of  snow,  it  is  felt  to  be  winter.  Hobart 
Town,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Tasmania,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
garden  of  Australia.  All  English  fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the 
English  trees  and  English  manners  and  customs  may  well  make  the 
Englishman  fancy  that  he  is  at  home. 

The  club  is  necessarily  an  institution  greatly  favoured  in  the 
Colonies.  The  squatter  coming  down  from  the  station  prefers  the 
club  to  the  hotel,  which  is  too  often  a place  of  entertainment  ad- 
mitting of  enormous  improvement.  He  knows  that  in  its  dining 
and  smoking  rooms,  and  in  the  lounging  chairs  of  its  verandahs,  he 
will  meet  his  brother  pastoralist  and  the  merchants  and  bankers 
residing  in  the  town,  or,  like  himself,  birds  of  passage.  It,  to  a great 
extent,  takes  the  place  of  the  reading  room,  or  exchange.  It  is  the 
haunt  of  merchants  and  politicians,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  men 
who  know  what  is  wagging  in  the  world.  In  Melbourne,  club  life 
assimilates  to  the  London  style  as  much  as  it  can.  In  Sydney,  the 
old  identities  ” have  their  club,  and  the  younger  generation  theirs. 
In  Brisbane  there  is  a squatters’  club,  and  a club  chiefly  managed 
by  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  civil  service  and  professional 
men.  The  only  two  clubs  sacred  to  the  wants  of  literary  men, 
journalists,  and  Bohemians  proper,  are  the  Yorick  club  in  Mel- 
bourne, which  has  acquired  a handsome  property  of  its  own ; and 
the  Johnsonian  club  in  Brisbane,  which  has  been  recently  established 
in  the  interests  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  drama.  The  news- 
papers of  the  Colonies  are  admirably  conducted  ; and  some  of  the 
weekly  journals,  such  as  the  Australasian  in  Melbourne,  the  A/i7/7and 
the  Town  and  Country  Journal  in  Sydney,  the  Queenslander  and 
Week  in  Brisbane,  are  as  much  magazine  as  newspaper,  and  deserve 
the  large  circulation  they  obtain. 
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THE  COMEDIE  FRANC^AISE  AND 
MONSIEUR  ZOLA, 

As  far  as  English  authorship  is  concerned,  the  theatrical  season, 
now  coming  to  a close,  has  been  distinguished  by  failure.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  author  of  Mab,  has  written  a piece  not 
unworthy  of  his  promise  ; and  written  it  in  the  crisp  tone  which  was 
pleasant  in  that  earlier  comedy.  Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep,  too — by 
way  of  exercising  his  skill  in  an  art  other  than  his  own — by  way  of 
holding  his  rank  in  that  new  Renaissance  of  ours  ; one  of  whose 
“ notes  ” it  is  to  demand  diversity,  quite  as  much  as  excellence,  of 
achievement — has  brought  out  a comedietta  fairly  fitted  for  the  genial 
actors  of  charades,  to  whose  care  he  committed  it.  Then  again,  Mr. 
Byron,  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  probably  on  the  road  to  success  with 
The  Girls  : he  has  filled  the  piece  with  what  are  about  the  smartest 
sayings  now  to  be  heard  in  London.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  season 
has  been  failure  for  authorship.  Mr.  Wills  is  a poet,  and  he  has  often 
had  some  difficulty  in  being  a playwright.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a play- 
wright, who  has  had  some  difficulty  in  being  a poet. 

We  have  turned  then,  and  had  need  to  turn,  more  than  ever  to 
France  at  a time  which  has  given  us  on  the  English  stage  only  one 
thing  completely  worthy  of  remembering — the  enlightened  control  of 
a great  London  theatre  by  our  most  considerable  actor.  We  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Irving,  and  his  management  of  the  Lyceum  is  as  full  of 
promise  as  it  is  of  performance.  For  the  moment,  he  has  not  offered 
us  much  that  is  new,  though  much  that  is  excellent.  Most  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  unfamiliar  to  the  London  theatre-goer  has  come, 
this  year,  from  Paris.  The  Comddie  Frangaise  in  still  in  our 
midst,  giving  us  the  piece  that  is  old,  and  the  piece  that  is  new,  and 
the  piece  that  is  old-fashioned,  because  it  is  of  yesterday  instead  of 
to-day.  And  we  have  also — at  the  Princess’s — our  first  taste  of  M. 
Emile  Zola — the  strong  wine  of  M.  Zola  duly  watered  for  the 
beginner — the  sensationalism  that  we  do  not  refuse  adroitly  sub- 
stituted for  the  crude  truths  we  are  too  squeamish  to  bear.  And 
with  the  advent  of  these  things  from  France,  and  the  welcome  given 
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them,  we  have  been  told  that  the  entire  superiority  of  the  French 
stage  is  too  readily  granted — too  foolishly  and  inconsiderately 
allowed. 

As  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  London 
Society  has  erred  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  But  since  when  did 
not  society  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  the  thing  it  approved  of?  What 
might  have  been  a reasonable  taste,  has  become  a mania.  The 
unlearned  and  the  unpractised  have  always  snatched  at  the  celebrity 
of  a name  : the  many  have  followed  with  a too  stupid  unanimity 
where  the  few  have  led.  Moliere — unread  yesterday — shares  to-day 
the  popularity  of  Hawley  Smart  and  Miss  Broughton.  Mademoiselle 
Sarah  Bernhardt  rouses  the  contagious  excitement  which,  two  or 
three  years  since,  would  never  have  been  felt.  It  was  reserved  for 
Rossi  and  Salvini  in  those  days  : yet  in  those  days  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was  precisely  as  great  a genius  and  precisely  as  accomplished  an 
artist  as  she  is  at  this  moment.  Then  there  has  been  a difficulty  in 
seating  the  latest  converts  to  her  talent — a discreet  selection  of  the 
means  to  insure  a popular  success  has  had  its  reward  ; and  the 
would-be  amateur,  who  had  often  hurried  through  Paris  to  the 
Engadine,  without  seeing  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  six-and-sixpence  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  has  clamoured  to  offer  a couple  of  guineas  to  see  the 
top  of  her  bonnet,  and  nothing  of  her  art,  in  the  Strand.  Un- 
doubtedly the  rush  of  the  moment  has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
folly.  As  you  cannot  see  the  art  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  from  the  last 
seat  of  the  pit,  or  the  hottest  nook  of  the  gallery,  it  is  better  not  to 
go  into  the  theatre  to  force  an  emotion  which  you  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  feel.  So  much  for  the  exaggerated  effort  to  see,  under 
impossible  conditions,  a delightful  artist.  It  is  not  the  best  way  to 
enjoy  the  excellence  of  the  stage  of  France,  nor  to  know  wherein  its 
superiority  lies.  A much  more  crushing  evidence  of  the  general 
fineness  of  the  art  in  France — its  comparative  poverty  in  England — 
is  afforded  by  a pilgrimage  to  L Asso7ni7iotr  at  the  Ambigu,  and  a 
visit  to  D7'i7ik  at  the  Princess’s. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  say  of  the  work  of  M.  Zola  that 
it  suffered  first  of  all,  and  even  in  Paris,  by  transfer  to  the  stage. 
As  the  labour  of  a serious,  though  often  a mistaken  artist  in  literature, 
it  lost  greatly  in  the  drama  of  Messrs.  Busnach  and  Gastineau.  As 
far  as  these  gentlemen  thought  fit  to  alter  it,  it  lost  its  balance,  its 
reasonableness  its  natural  sequence,  and  it  became  a big  melodrama. 
To  see  that  this  was  so,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  outline  of  its  story, 
or  at  all  events  the  niotive  of  the  story — the  gradual  degradation  of 
the  Parisian  labourer  and  his  family  through  drink.  One  Gervaise, 
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a peasant  girl  of  Arles,  is  utterly  enamoured  of  some  gay  scoundrel, 
Lantier,  a hat-maker,  and  comes  with  him  to  Paris,  where  she  stays 
devoted  to  him  wholly — of  busy  and  frugal  life  and  modest  ambition. 
He  seeks  other  women,  and  especially  a rival,  la  grande  Virginie;  ” 
comes  back  from  her  one  morning,  hardly  to  be  upbraided  by  Ger- 
vaise,  but  on  a trumpery  pretext  packs  his  trunk  and  leaves  the 
quiltwork  girl  who  is  faithful  to  him  ; sends  the  key  of  their  lodging  to 
her  when  she  has  gone  to  her  work  and  he  has  emptied  the  room  of 
his  belongings  and  called  a cab  to  take  him  to  Virginie  for  a more 
lengthened  sojourn.  There  follows  in  the  novel  the  great  scene  of 
the  lavoir^  where  the  rivals  meet : one  crushed  and  maddened ; the 
other  hard  and  triumphant.  They  fall  to  upon  each  other  with  water 
pails,  brushes,  and  hands,  and  the  “grande  Virginie,”  beating  a retreat 
at  last,  is  made  a permanent  enemy.  Gervaise  recovers  her  head, 
summons  moral  courage,  and,  quite  alone,  goes  on  her  difficult  way 
of  steady  work  and  simple  life  in  the  town.  Presently  she  accepts 
one  Coupeau,  an  honest  mason  ; lives  with  him  in  some  fifth  floor  of 
obscure  Paris  an  almost  idyllic  life.  A child  is  born  to  them  ; they 
work  and  plan  for  the  child’s  future,  heartily — steadfastly,  in  the  light 
French  people’s  way.  At  last,  however,  a bad  accident  happens  to 
the  man  : he  falls  from  a scaffolding,  and  is  disabled  for  weeks.  Then 
the  passion  for  drink,  which  he  had  hitherto  never  felt,  comes  to 
him — bred  of  enforced  idleness,  the  complete  change  in  his  life  : then 
confirmed  by  a half-voluntary  idleness.  He,  too,  drinks  brandy,  like 
his  fellows,  at  the  sign  of  L Assommoh'.  He  is  only  very  gradually, 
very  slowly  degraded  ; but  the  steps,  though  tardy,  are  entirely  sure. 
Gervaise  struggles— bears  up — earns  money  for  both — keeps  the  child 
decent.  But  the  natural  end  will  come.  At  last,  her  husband  per- 
fectly besotted,  she  too,  in  poverty,  and  after  many  privations,  finds 
the  comfort  of  the  bottle.  For  her,  too,  the  brandy  bottle  is  a “ brave 
god,”  and  the  vicious  drink  of  U Assomnioir  “celestial  liquor.” 
Coupeau  dies  of  deliriimi  tremens.  Nana,  the  daughter,  is  in  fair 
training  for  the  streets.  Gervaise,  weary  and  debauched,  dies  one 
bitter  night  on  the  outer  Boulevard. 

They  have  changed  this  a good  deal  too  much  in  the  play — 
even  in  the  French  play  at  the  Ambigu.  What  happened  naturally, 
happened  truly,  in  the  novel,  happens  in  the  drama  through  the 
malicious  agency  of  the  “ grande  Virginie.”  It  is  she  who  encourages 
or  suffers  the  honest  mason  to  mount  the  insecure  scaffolding ; she 
who  pursues  Coupeau  and  Gervaise  with  her  evil  acts,  glories  in  their 
degradation,  and  sends  in  Coupeau’s  last  hour — when  there  seemed 
one  chance  left — a bottle  of  brandy  in  wilful  secret  substitution  for 
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a bottle  of  Bordeaux.  So  it  is  that  what  was  in  the  book  a true 
and  elaborate,  though  often  painful  and  repulsive  study — in  which 
the  art  of  fiction  preached  a lesson  with  a power  denied  to  the  mere 
wielder  of  statistics  or  platform  furtherer  of  philanthropy — so  it  is 
that  this  good  study  becomes  in  part  a vulgar  melodrama,  such  as 
might  almost  have  been  written  without  the  aid  of  M.  Zola’s  pene- 
tration and  his  unfaltering  plainness.  In  some  respects — if  of  so 
generally  clever  a man  and  sagacious  a writer  as  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
it  may  be  said  without  unseemliness — there  are  yet  stupider  mistakes 
in  the  English  version.  To  begin  with,  Gervaise  is  actually  married 
to  Lantier  when  in  the  first  scene  she  waits  for  his  return  in  the 
morning.  The  change  may  make  the  play  more  visible  to  children — 
or,  to  adopt  a bitter  jest,  the  modern  daughter  may  take  her  mother 
to  it  with  rather  less  apprehension — but  the  whole  value  of  the  study 
of  intimate  Parisian  lower-class  life  and  promiscuous  love  is  gone,  or 
in  danger  to  go.  Then  again,  Coupeau,  in  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
version,  drinks  a little  from  the  first — is  half  drunk  on  his  wedding 
day.  And  this  removes  all  justification  from  the  scene  of  the  fall 
from  the  scaffold — a scene  admirable  in  Zola  ; still  reasonable  though 
with  far  less  of  significance  in  the  drama  in  France  ; and  now  in 
London  reduced  wholly  to  a sensation  scene — the  drink  having  begun 
to  do  for  Coupeau,  already,  what  in  the  novel  the  accident  was  to 
be  the  natural  means  of  initiating.  Of  Monsieur  Zola’s  art,  of  his 
piercing  yet  calm  study  of  these  pitiful  fortunes,  you  see  next  to 
nothing  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  The  play  there  owes  its  success 
to  four  things,  of  which  not  one,  I think,  is  particularly  worthy  : the 
buckets  full  of  water  lunged  and  launched  at  each  other  by  the 
enraged  young  women  in  the  lavoir^  the  realism  of  the  tumbling 
scaffold,  the  horrors  of  deU7'iu7n  U'emens  as  Mr.  Warner  depicts  them, 
and  the  very  competent,  though  still  somewhat  mild,  translation  of 
the  obscene  slang  of  Belleville  into  the  gutter  language  of  Whitechapel 
and  the  Dials. 

The  acting,  too,  at  the  Princess’s,  points  a contrast  with  Paris — a con- 
trast very  much  more  marked  than  any  you  could  find  by  starting  a dis- 
paraging comparison  between  the  ensemble  at  the  Lyceum  and  the 
ensemble  at  the  Gaiety  in  this  favoured  month,  when  the  art  of  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt,  the  elegance  of  Delaunay,  the  laugh  of  Mdlle.  Jeanne 
Samary,  usurp  the  place  generally  consecrated  to  the  pleasant 
antics  of  Edward  Terry  and  the  graces  and  the  ‘‘go”  of  Miss 
Gilchrist.  It  has  been  written  of  Miss  Amy  Roselle  that  she  ex- 
hibited “ unexpected  dramatic  power  ” as  Gervaise ; but  why  “ unex- 
pected ” it  seems  difficult  to  know,  since  Miss  Roselle  is  an  actress 
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who  has  never  before  had  a chance  afforded  her  which  she  has 
not  fully  used.  These  things,  of  course,  are  in  some  measure 
matters  of  opinion:  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  us  all  to  agree  as  to 
the  merits  of  a particular  artist.  But  to  some  it  will  seem  that  Miss 
Roselle,  instead  of  showing,  as  Gdrvaise,  any  power  we  have  a right 
to  call  “ unexpected,’’  fails,  for  the  first  time,  fully  to  satisfy  those 
who  had  some  reason  to  expect  satisfaction.  Of  course,  as  against 
Madame  Helene  Petit — the  Gervaise  of  the  Ambigu — she  is  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage:  the  English  actress  has  to  create  from  her 
imagination  a type  of  which  she  can  have  no  personal  experience; 
Madame  Helene  Petit — one  of  the  most  sympathetic  artists  on  the 
French  stage — has  to  depict  a fellow-countrywoman,  an  ouvriere  of 
Paris,  with  whose  life,  gestures,  tones,  and  daily  wa3's  she  must  have 
made  herself  familiar.  Thus,  perhaps,  it  is  that,  though  the  art  of 
Madame  HeRne  Petit  is  essentially  poetical,  while  the  art  of  Miss 
Roselle  is  essentially  dramatic,  Madame  Helene  Petit  alone 
presents  the  portrait  of  the  French  ouv7iere,  and,  even  when  she 
begins  to  idealise,  is  still  strangely  near  to  facts — brings  you  back  to 
facts  wholly  by  some  rough  or  sharp  and  ready  gesture  of  vulgar  life, 
which  follows  close  on  touches  that  reveal  poetical  nature  and 
poetical  reverie.  The  comparison  of  course  is  one  that,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  inevitable  disadvantage  at  which  the  English 
actress  is  placed,  is  made  unwillingly  by  those  who  are  wont  to 
admire  the  vigour  and  the  brightness  of  the  acting  of  Miss  Roselle 
— who  know  that  when  they  count  our  inventive  actresses  they  can 
count  her,  and  only  three  or  four  along  with  her,  in  these  destitute 
days — but  at  a moment  when  the  Theatre  Frangais  alone  is  getting 
high  praise,  and  the  general  excellence  of  French  art  is  overlooked 
or  unknown,  it  must  be  said  plainly  that  such  a performance  as  that 
of  Madame  Helhne  Petit,  in  what  is  after  all  not  much  more  than  a 
sensation  drama  at  the  Ambigu,  is  one  of  a virtue  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  either  by  seeing  the  rendering  of  the  play  at  the  Princess’s, 
or  by  crowding  into  the  Gaiety  to  see  the  long-famous  comedians 
of  Paris.  In  her  own  way,  the  Gervaise  of  Madame  Helene  Petit — 
in  her  slow  transit  from  a naive  grace  to  tragedy — is  as  true  and  as 
poetical  as  such  a part  can  possibly  be. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  on  Madame  Helene  Petit’s  acting 
alone  that  we  should  properly  dwell,  if  the  object  were  to  prove  the 
excellence,  the  superiority,  of  French  interpretation  not  alone  of 
classic  drama  or  high-class  comedy,  but  of  rough  or  homely  scenes  of 
vulgar  life.  Take  the  character  of  Goujet,  the  advocate  of  temperance 
and  the  friend  of  virtue:  played  at  the  Ambigu  by  an  actor  who  por- 
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trays  a type,  at  the  Princess’s  it  is  played  very  heartily  by  Mr.  William 
Rignold,  whose  volume  of  voice  and  outburst  of  convincing  rhetoric 
nevertheless  cannot  succeed  in  placing  before  us  a man,  instead 
of  a mere  creation  of  the  sensation  dramatist.  Lantier,  too — 
Gervaise’s  first  lover  at  the  Ambigu,  first  husband  at  the  Princess’s 
— is  but  a dim  shadow  of  villany  on  the  stage  of  London,  in  com- 
parison with  that  substantial  incarnation  of  thoroughly  heartless  vice 
rightly  presented  at  the  Parisian  theatre.  Then  afterwards  there  is 
the  Coupeau,  afterwards  the  friendly  Mes  Bottes — other  important 
personages  of  the  potent  though  repulsive  story.  We  blame  the 
French  continually  for  understanding  no  character,  no  life,  but  their 
own.  Yet  we  have  seen  the  Clarkson  of  M,  Febvre  in  the  Etranghr. 
And  we  have  seen  at  the  Princess’s  how  hardly  one  person  of  the 
cast  of  the  Assommoh'  presents  to  us  any  resemblance  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Paris.  The  interest  of  a rude  excitement  having 
been  substituted  for  that  of  a development  of  character  through  cir- 
cumstance, why — except  for  the  chance  of  retaining  the  novel  stage 
effect  of  the  lavoir  and  the  water  pails — invite  us  to  suppose  that 
the  scene  passes  in  France  instead  of  in  East  I^ondon  ? A play  by 
Mr.  Reade  can  scarcely  be  without  stage  art.  It  will  undoubtedly  draw. 
Besides, it  has  the  advantage  of  revolting  death;  and  that  draws  always, 
whether  presented  by  a serious  artist  like  Mr.  Irving  in  the  Bells,  or 
by  Mdlle.  Croizette  in  the  Sphmx,  or  now  by  Mr.  Warner.  So 
Drink  will  draw.  But  to  us  it  seems  a pity  that  the  process  of  adapt- 
ation was'not  carried  farther,  and  greater  veracity  thereby  attained. 

Instead  of  criticising  in  great  detail  any  one  of  the  performances 
of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  at  a time  when  so  many  pieces  have  already 
been  produced — at  a time,  too,  when  what  is  really  striking  the  public 
is  no  longer  the  splendour  of  a single  representation,  but  the  excel- 
lence of  various  ones — we  do  best  to  offer  chiefly  jottings  on  the 
characteristics  of  actor  or  play.  But  first,  there  should  be  remem- 
bered what  has  not  yet  been  amply  insisted  upon — the  several 
circumstances  which  make  exceptional  the  performances  now  given  at 
the  Gaiety.  There  are  three  or  four  points  which  mark  these  present 
performances  as  somewhat  different  from  those  to  be  seen  last  month 
in  Paris,  or  to  be  seen  in  Paris  next  month  again.  First,  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  has  brought  us  all  its  good  actors — with  some  of  its  indif- 
ferent actors — but  has  left  several  of  its  bad  at  home.  Enrolled  in 
the  Theatre  Frangais  are  a good  many  names  not  honoured  at  all  by 
the  public  of  France.  The  Theatre  Frangais  has,  so  to  speak,  its 
used-up  academicians — its  academicians  who  nevertheless  decline  to 
retire.  Of  these  hardly  one  has  appeared  in  London.  We  have 
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here  players  whose  talent  is  on  the  wane,  but  there  is  no  player  at 
the  Gaiety  whose  talent  has  entirely  decayed.  Then  again,  as  it  has 
been  the  aim  to  produce,  during  these  limited  weeks,  the  greatest 
effect  attainable,  actors  who  are  rarely  offered  any  but  the  best  parts 
in  Paris,  have  here  willingly  played  minor  characters.  Yet,  again,  it 
is  the  custom  in  Paris  that  debutants,  or  almost  debutants,  shall  essay 
their  strength  in  great  parts, — in  those  test  parts  by  which  a trained 
public  like  to  judge  a trained  young  artist.  The  result  of  course  is 
doubtful,  and,  at  best,  the  attraction  of  a great  name  is  wholly 
absent ; but  the  thing  is  rightly  in  the  traditions  of  the  theatre. 
Here  we  have  seen  scarcely  anything  of  this.  Again,  official  criticism 
has  had  to  exercise  in  London  its  inevitable  task.  A licence  allowed 
to  certain  pieces  has  had  to  be  withheld  from  others.  Moreover, 
certain  plays  at  the  Frangais  had  so  little,  chance  of  favour  in 
England,  that  to  submit  them  to  the  censorship  was  known  before- 
hand to  be  quite  a fruitless  formality.  And  this  restriction  of  choice 
has  had  a consequence  not  yet,  I think,  recognised — the  presentation 
of  pieces  now  out  of  date  in  France,  of  which  the  much  admired  senti- 
mental play  of  Madame  de  Girardin,  La  Joie  fait  Peur,  is  a fair  ex- 
ample. Of  course  much  older  pieces  than  Joie fait  Peur  performed 
to-day  in  Paris  without  sign  of  fatigue.  But  Moliere  and  Marivaux 
do  not  age — Madame  de  Girardin  does.  Got  is  excellent  in  La  Joie 
fait  Peur : it  is'  difficult  to  see  how  Regnier  can  have  been  better. 
But  not  even  the  excellence  of  Got  can  make  of  very  vivid  interest, 
to  the  Parisians  of  to-day,  the  long-drawn  sentiment  of  a drama 
wholly  innocent,  indeed,  but  also  almost  wholly  lachrymose.  Whether 
this  grieving  mother  will  survive  the  shock  of  discovering  that  her 
grief  was  premature,  is  a question  which — especially  in  the  somewhat 
laborious  fashion  in  which  Madame  Favart  presents  it---does  not 
engage  attention  very  absorbingly  during  nearly  half  an  hour.  The 
interest  of  the  piece  rests  in  the  presentation  of  the  aged  servant. 
He  is  like  a genre  picture  by  Vibert.  But  we  are  asked  to  look  at 
him  too  long. 

With  regard  to  the  actors,  it  is  curious  to  note  where  there  are 
differences  between  the  opinion  held  in  France  and  that  just  formed 
in  England.  Certain  artists  are  of  indubitable  rank  : the  smoothly 
finished  art  of  Got,  and  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  are  matters 
of  which  it  is  now  superfluous  to  dispute,  though  I • remember  the 
moment  when  I was  myself  rather  taken  to  task  by  the  ordered 
omniscience  of  conventional  criticism,  for  claiming  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  while  she  was  still  at  the  Od^on,  honours  which  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  could  possibly  be  merited  by  an  artist  who  was 
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not  at  the  Frangais.  Of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  however,  there  is  now  no 
more  any  question.  And  Got,  having  long  been  at  the  Frangais,  has 
long  been  perceived  to  be  perfect.  But  it  is  not  of  literary  criticism, 
but  rather  of  conversational,  that  we  think  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  differences ' between  the  opinions  held  in  Paris  and  those  that 
have  been  formed  this  month  in  London.  In  England,  Made- 
moiselle Croizette  has  had  but  scanty  success,  while  in  France  there 
is  an  attraction  in  her  talent  and  person  not  due  alone  to  her  excep- 
tional performance  in  the  Sphinx  : a performance  vigorous  and 
artistic  in  the  beginning,  and  vigorous  and  scientific  at  the  end. 
Croizette  upon  the  stage  is  an  artist  of  robust  rather  than  delicate 
intelligence.  Her  physique  as  a woman  seems  to  reveal  her  temper- 
ament as  an  artist.  Whether  in  the  smoother  passages  or  in  the 
difficult  moments,  the  true  crisis  of  a drama,  her  intelligence  is  to  be 
counted  on  ; but  you  cannot  count  so  surely  on  her  sympathetic 
power  ; not  surely  on  her  aptitude  to  win  laughter ; still  less  surely 
on  a capacity  to  provoke  tears.  But  she  can  plant  her  dialogue 
brilliantly.  She  can  be  always  audacious  or  good-natured,  if  not 
often  refined,  nor  often  distinguished.  Her  art  and  individuality  are 
not  wholly  French. 

Of  French  graciousness  and  French  immediate  charm — strangely 
and  entirely  independent  of  formal  beauty — it  has  been  recognised  in 
England  that  Madame  Emilie  Broisat  is  a singular  and  perfect  type. 
The  drama  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle  has  shown  us  that  with 
this  graciousness  and  charm — with  the  attraction  of  a personality  in 
whose  presence  people  of  taste  and  sensitiveness  know  themselves  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  serene — there  exists  in  Madame  Broisat  a 
greater  capacity  for  purely  dramatic  performance  than  we  might  have 
been  inclined  to  expect.  A Parisian  expert  of  the  theatre  spoke  to 
me  of  Madame  Broisat  as  of  a hiefi  secondairep'  but  his 

judgment — though  reflecting  that  of  others — was  a shade  too 
technical.  He  meant  that,  notwithstanding  some  dramatic  capacity, 
Madame  Broisat  was  not  unlikely  to  partially  fail  in  a great  theatrical 
situation.  Uproarious  comedy  and  vehement  emotion  find  her 
unfitted  to  express  them.  But  to  all  quieter  scenes  she  gives — by  the 
many  expressions  of  her  face  of  profound,  and  humorous,  and  genial 
intelligence — a gentle,  irresistible  reality.  She  is  not  a very  great 
lady,  nor  a very  great  lady’s  daughter.  She  is  of  the  cultivated 
bou7'geoisie : as  hne  and  delicate  an  exponent  as  I desire  to  see  of  a 
class  of  society  that  has  sweetened  the  world  of  France.  We  have  not 
done  ill  in  England  to  give  one  of  our  warmest  welcomes  to  Madame 
Emilie  Broisat, 
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It  belongs  to  the  individuality  of  M.  Mounet-Sully  to  be 
quickly  attractive.  He  has  a splendid  and  wild  presence  ; looks 
thrice  a man,  and  something  of  an  untamed  animal.  He  has  a great 
voice,  with  sounds  of  mellow  music,  large  rolling  eyes,  the  shoulders 
of  Hercules,  the  arm  of  an  Oxford  “ stroke.”  And  these  things  tell 
immediately — told  within  the  first  days  of  his  appearance  here,  as 
Hippolyte  in  Phedre  and  as  the  hero  of  Hertiani.  He  has  his  uses 
in  tragedy  and  in  florid  or  violent  drama.  He  is  more  an  actor 
of  passion  than  of  intelligence  : it  is  no  secret,  we  suppose,  that 
his  “ study  ” is  laborious  and  difficult,  and  at  the  best  uncertain.  He 
fails  in  details — shines  in  great  effects.  Somehow,  the  things  in 
which  his  presence  and  passion  were  seen  to  great  advantage  came, 
fortunately  for  him,  very  soon  before  the  public  of  London,  and 
people,  valuing  thankfully  the  somewhat'  rare  qualities  he  had  to 
display,  have  hardly  reminded  themselves  how  much  more  such  an 
actor  might  accomplish  if  he  united  with  his  physical  means  only 
some  moderate  share  of  the  penetrating  and  comprehensive  intellh 
gence  bestowed  so  richly  on  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  which  she 
has  so  unceasingly  cultivated  and  enlarged.  Not  for  M.  Mounet- 
Sully,  however,  his  illustrious  comrade’s  unerring  intellect  and  colossal 
perseverance.  Affair  of  temperament,  after  all  ! there  is  the  faculty 
that  sleeps  and  the  faculty  that  is  alert.  Sarah  Bernhardt  owes  more 
than  many  know  to  the  persistent  watching — to  the  loins  at  all 
moments  girt  and  the  lamp  trimmed. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  seen  at  her 
best  in  that  Dona  Sol  of  Hernani)  others  who  hold  that  compositions 
less  flowery  and  rhetorical  than  the  plays  of  the  romantic  poet 
exhibit  her  best ; that  she  is  at  her  strongest  in  the  appalling  tragedy 
of  Racine — in  the  scenes  in  which  she  humanises  Phbdre.  The 
characters  of  classic  drama  are  generally  simple.  Each  important 
one  is  less  an  individual  with  an  individual’s  small  peculiarities  than 
a type  or  embodiment  of  passion,  or  of  the  conflict  of  passions,  or  of 
some  dominating  sentiment.  A certain  broad  simplicity  is  in  classic 
art  of  every  kind ; and  so,  as  I had  occasion  to  say  three  years  ago, 
when  Sarah  Bernhardt  first  appeared  in  the  part — the  artist  to 
interpret  Phbdre  is  one  who  will  bring  to  bear  on  it  neither  on  the 
one  hand  heavy  monotony,  nor  on  the  other  infinite  variety  and 
complexity,  but  just  such  harmony  and  unity  as  have  always  been  in 
Sarah  Bernhardt’s  conceptions  of  parts  for  the  theatre.  But  no 
character  in  classic  drama,  and  least  of  all  a character  of  conflict,  can 
be  so  very  simple  that  if  gives  to  its  interpreter  no  choice  of  sides  to 
lean  to,  and  in  Phbdre  the  choice  is  between  the  more  prominent 
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illustration  of  the  evil  love  or  that  of  the  remorse  and  self-loathing 
which  attend  it.  Mdlle.  Rachel  showed  morbid  passion  much  : 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  hardly  shows  it  at  all.  She  concentrates  her 
art  somewhat  indeed  on  the  expression  of  uncertainty  and  hesita- 
tion, and  a halting  between  silence  and  avowal,  but  more  on  the 
illustration  of  an  overwhelming  remorse  displayed  now  by  passionate 
outburst,  and  now  in  bitter  self- communing.  The  note  of  her  Phedre 
is  its  modemit'e  and  its  humanity.  Her  performance  speaks  to  us  not 
as  the  embodiment  of  feelings  of  a nameless  horror  for  which,  since 
Massinger,  English  Literature  and  Art  have  had  no  place — and  which 
French  literature  has  reserved  for  the  curious — but  as  the  fullest  and 
profoi;ndest  expression  of  regret  for  irremediable  things. 

Well,  it  was  wise  to  show  us  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Phedre.  It  was 
a pity  also  not  to  show  us  this  great  artist  of  her  generation  in  a 
dullish  piece  which  she  has  nevertheless  been  able  to  vivify — the 
Rome  vainciie  of  M.  Parodi.  She  plays  in  that,  at  the  Frangais,  the 
part  of  a Vestal  Virgin’s  grandmother — Posthumia,  the  grandmother 
of  Opimia,  who  has  broken  her  vow,  who  must  be  punished  for  it  by 
death,  and  must  die  of  hunger,  and  alone.  This  is  what  is  learnt 
by  the  doatingold  blind  woman — heroic  even  in  her  fondness — and  the 
cruse  of  oil  and  the  one  loaf  of  bread  are  provided,  to  be  taken  at  will 
in  the  silent  prison  of  the  rock,  and  to  be  taken  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  nothing  more.  That  is  the  fate  that  Posthumia  knows 
is  in  store  for  her  grandchild.  She  comes  upon  the  scene  with  grey 
hair  over  blanched  cheeks,  and  gropes  blindly  to  find  whom  to  plead 
to,  and  whom  to  embrace.  The  rhythm  of  the  verses  is  all  gone. 
Her  words — as  Sarah  Bernhardt  speaks  them — as  she  throws  them 
here  and  there — are  so  delivered  that  they  seem  but  the  uncontrol- 
lable utterances  of  an  immense  agitation.  At  last,  when  efforts  to 
save  have  been  vain,  old  Posthumia  offers  the  girl  a dagger,  and  the 
girl  understands.  But  her  hands  are  fettered,  and  it  is  the  blind  old 
woman  who  fingers  nervously  the  place — “ la  place  de  ton  coeur  ” — 
and  strikes  in  kindness.  Opimia  is  dead,  and  Posthumia  herself  un- 
done. They  bear  the  girl’s  body  to  the  rock,  and  the  old  woman — 
now  feebly  wandering,  now  dazed  and  half-forgetful  of  the  last 
minute’s  experience — totters  to  the  tomb  with  uplifted  hand  : — 

Opimia,  ma  fille,  ouvre  ! c’est  ton  aieule. 

I say  it  is  a pity  we  have  not  seen  this,  because  there  can  be  nothing 
that  is  finer ; not  even  the  entirely  exquisite  ending  of  M.  Theuriet’s 
Jean  Marie  at  the  Odeon — when  Sarah  Bernhardt,  first  with  the 
song  of  her  speech,  and  then  with  her  reticent  gesture  and  posture  of 
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grave  quietude,  gave  expression  to  such  sad  and  right  resignation  as 
ends  a poem  founded  on  “ Auld  Robin  Gray.” 

Gaining  Sarah  Bernhardt  since  the  Coniedie  Frangaise,  or  the 
major  part  of  it,  was  last  in  England,  the  theatre  has  gained  an 
artist  whose  merits  now  need  no  assertion,  though  it  is  profitable  to 
try  to  define  them.  But  the  Fran^ais  has  had  also  losses.  It 
has  lost  in  M.  Bressant  and  Madame  Arnould-Plessy  the  two 
most  perfect  representatives  of  ‘‘  the  great  world  : ” M.  Bressant 
was  the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen;  Madame  Arnould-Plessy  the 
noblest  of  fine  ladies.  They  have  divided  Bressant’s  parts  chiefly 
between  M.  Worms — who  was  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Delaporte — 
and  M.  Delaunay,  who,  at  fifty-three,  bethinks  him  to  abandon  the 
part  of  jeime  premier  for  that  of  grand  premier.^  more  befitting  his  age. 
But  the  public  will  not  allow  him  to-do  so.  M.  Delaunay,  in  spite 
of  somewhat  obvious  crows’  feet,  and  somewhat  obvious  paint — has 
the  fire  of  youth  and  the  grace.  They  have  found  at  the  Conserva- 
toire no  genuine  youth  with  so  much  of  grace  and  fire.  And  so  he 
retains  some  of  his  earlier  parts,  taking,  too,  with  distinction,  but 
^without  full  success,  some  of  M.  Bressant’s.  As  for  Madame  Arnould- 
Plessy,  she  has  no  successor.  A very  noble  dame  is  never  now  so 
noble  at  the  Frangais  as  when  Madame  Plessis  was  there.  Besides, 
she  had  followed  Mdlle.  Mars  in  making  Marivaux  possible,  and 
in  making  him  attractive.  They  have  now  to  shelve  Marivaux  : at 
all  events,  for  a ■while. 

The  grand  manner  having  become  rarer  and  less  marked  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  existing  still  chiefly  with  Maubant,  the  p'ere  noble^ 
and  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Brohan,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  much 
of  the  best  elocution  remains.  Few  can  speak  a long  speech,  with 
the  right  breaks  and  variations,  as  well  as  Delaunay.  Madame 
Favart  can  deliver  her  lines  with  the  old  skill,  though  the  artifice  of 
her  stage  methods  is  often  much  too  apparent.  Years  have  not 
brought  her  nearer  to  nature,  but  have  removed  her  from  it.  She 
keeps,  however,  a stately  presence  and  a haughtiness  and  coldness, 
sometimes  effective.  Madame  Emilie  Broisat  speaks  excellently  the 
prose  of  daily  life.  Sarah  Bernhardt  would  seem  to  have  been  born 
to  the  delivery  of  verse,  but  those  who  have  seen  her  in  the  bright 
little  comedy  of  Chez  VAvocat — nay,  as  Mrs.  Clarkson  of  the 
EU'angere — know  the  instinct  and  the  delicate  art  she  brings  to  the 
expressive  speaking  of  every-day  matter. 

The  Frangais  is  still  rich  in  its  purely  comic  actors — actors  to 
whom  plainness  or  eccentricity  of  visage  is  a boon  instead  of  a bane. 
Two  or  three  faces  there  are  which  would  be  well  placed  at  the  Palais 
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Royal,  where  a face  like  Hyacinthe’s  has  been  a fortune.  The 
Coquelins  are  serious  jesters  in  visage  and  air,  the  younger  brother 
being  rightly  content  to  be  chiefly  comic  ;’rhe  elder,  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  jesters  who  have  thoroughly  succeeded,  now  essaying — as  in 
the  Luthier  de  Cre77ione~X.o  touch  men  with  pathos  as  well  as 
laughter.  But  Coquelin  the  elder — a born  actor  of  comic  drama — 
in  which  exaggeration  is  permissible— brings  some  exaggeration, 
along  of  course  with  the  stage  art  of  many  years’  practice,  into 
the  expression  of  sentiment.  In  the  Ltithier  de  Cre7no7ie — a 
delightful  poem  whose  meaning  it  is  not  needful  to  over-accen- 
tuate — he  croons  too  effusively  over  the  instrument  which  is 
his  consolation  in  unrequited  love.  For  us  at  least  the  display  of 
sentiment  here  suggests  sentimentality  : it  is  not  quite  the  true  ex- 
pression of  emotion — even  of  the  emotion  of  the  highly  strung,  the 
sensitive,  the  artistic—the  man  in  whose  nature  there  must  needs  be 
something  of  a woman’s.  But  if  people,  or  particularly  English  people, 
traditionally  reserved  in  expression,  do  not  weep  very  willingly  over  the 
pathos  of  Coquelin,  he  commands,  at  will,  the  merriment  of  all  the 
world.  The  mouth,  the  nose,  the  quaint  eyes,  the  lithe  action  of  the 
body,  and  the  skill  with  which  all  these  are  controlled  and  displayed, 
make  Coquelin  a figure  to  remember.  Thiron  is  the  type  of  a ho7i 
invant.  Good  cheer  and  genial  wine  are  written  on  his  visage.  He 
is  the  old  man  who  has  seen  life,  or  the  bourgeois  father — the  ex- 
ponent of  animal  merriment,  rude  affection,  and  limited  mind  of 
narrow  yet  quick  intelligence. 

Among  comic  actresses  there  stands  dn  the  first  rank  one  of  the 
youngest  and  newest — Jeanne  Samary.  She  is  something  of  what  Marie 
Wilton  was  considered  a dozen  years  ago — sharp  things  sound  sharpest 
when  spoken  by  her.  She  comes  of  a family  which  has  given  the  stage 
one  or  two  eminent  actresses  of  other  names,  and  brings  to  the  theatre 
a robust  intelligence  and  a yet  more  robust  physique.*  Other  actresses 
now  at  the  Frangais  may  have  wit,  esp7dt^  espiegle7'ie,  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  this  new  representative  of  a race  apart — the  plain-spoken 
servants  of  Moliere,  whose  honesty  and  confidential  service  give  them 
the  right  to  act  the  part  of  a sensible  chorus,  to  set  foolish  masters 
straight,  and  to  preach  common-sense  in  matter-of-fact  talk.  ButMdlle. 
Samary  has  freshness  and  inextinguishable  spirit.  You  have  to  laugh  at 
the  wit  of  others  : with  Mdlle.  Samary  her  own  laughter  suffices — the 
gayest  and  fullest  in  the  world  : nothing  so  invincible  has  been  heard 
by  any  of  us  in  our  theatres — we  have  to  go  back  to  traditions  of 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Or  rather,  it  is  as  spontaneous  and  as 
happy  rswas  Jefferson’s  in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  What  a healthy  animalism 
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to  see  in  opposition  to  the  secret  vices  of  Tartufe,  and  how  good 
her  defiant  independence  of  the  Malade  imaginaire  ! Mdlle.  Samary 
will  never  be,  and  will  never  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  be 
in  chief,  an  actress  of  sentiment.  She  Has  found  her  place,  and  many 
years  are  probably  before  her  in  which,  with  the  increasing  authority 
of  experience,  she  will  play  the  influential  soiihrette  of  Moliere  to 
whom  no  one  can  say  nay.  But  it  is  a marked  advantage  to  her  to 
be  able  to  do  jus-tice  to  the  touches  of  naive  sentiment  that  poetical 
writers  are  fond  of  adding  even  to  the  comic  or  entertaining  characters 
of  modern  comedy.  And  Mdlle.  Samary  can  deliver  delicately  deli- 
cate things.  It  was  the  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  the  freshness  of  her 
liveliness,  that  made  the  quite  recent  performance  of  L^Etincelle  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  so  hearty  a success.  And  M.  Pailleron  conceived 
the  piece  vigorously  and  wrote  it  brilliantly.  Its  well-earned  triumph, 
as  the  amusement  of  an  hour,  came  after  the  arrangements  for  Pinglish 
performances  seemed  finally  made.  But  they  have  since  been  changed 
— withdrawn,  then  performed;  the  Demi  Monde 
permitted — this  and  that  alteration  made.  If  changes  are  still  to  be 
made,  then  by  acceptability  of  subject,  brilliance  of  style,  and  bright- 
ness of  interpretation,  DEtincelle  has  a claim  to  be  heard. 
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HERE  is  a marked  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  the 


JL  present' eruption  of  Etna  and  those  of  the  last.  For  many 
years  the  great  South  European  volcanic  system  has  shown  but  few 
signs  of  disturbance,  and  those  only  slight.  Vesuvius  has  occasion- 
ally threatened  an  outbreak.  The  crater  of  that  mountain  has  filled 
several  times  to  the  brim,  and  has  once  or  twice  overflowed  ; but 
there  has  been  no  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Etna  has  been  almost 
entirely  quiescent  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  other  less  important 
outlets  of  the  South  European  volcanic  system  have  been  equally 
free  from  disturbance. 

It  was  otherwise  when  in  November  1868  Etna  burst  into  erup- 
tion. During  thirteen  months  the  volcanic  system  of  Southern 
Europe  had  been  disturbed  by  subterranean  movements.  Scarcely  a 
single  portion  of  the  wide  area  included  under  that  name  had  been 
free  from  occasional  shocks  of  earthquake.  There  had  been  shocks 
at  Constantinople,  at  Bucharest,  at  Malta,  and  at  Gibraltar.  Mount 
Vesuvius,  the  most  active  though  not  in  all  respects  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  outlets  by  which  that  system  finds  relief,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  and  three 
several  times  in  actual  eruption.  But  it  had  seemed  as  though 
Vesuvius — owing  perhaps  to  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  its 
subterranean  ducts  and  conduits — had  been  unable  to  give  complete 
relief  to  the  forces  then  at  work  beneath  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  Whenever  Vesuvius  had  been  quiescent  for  a while  during 
1868,  earthquakes  occurring  at  far  distant  places  not  only  showed  the 
connection  which  exists  between  the  action  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
condition  of  regions  far  remote  from  Vesuvius,  but  that  the  great 
Neapolitan  outlet  was  not  able  to  relie  . e as  usual  the  remote  parts 
of  that  wide  volcanic  region.  Even  in  England  and  Ireland  there 
were  earthquakes,  at  times  corresponding  significantly  with  the  tem- 
porary quiescence  of  Vesuvius.  In  fact,  scarcely  ten  days  had  passed 
after  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Europe,  before  a great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  began.  A 
vast  cone  was  thrown  up,  from  which  the  imprisoned  fires  burst  forth 
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in  rivers  of  molten  lava  ; and  round  the  base  of  this  cone  other 
smaller  ones  formed  themselves  which  added  their  efforts  to  that  of 
the  central  crater  and  wrought  more  mischief  than  in  any  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  since  that  of  1797. 

But,  enormous  as  was  the  quantity  of  lava  which  those  cones 
poured  forth,  it  would  seem  that  Vesuvius  was  still  unable  to  give 
perfect  relief  to  the  imprisoned  gases  and  fluids  which  had  long  dis- 
turbed the  South  of  Europe.  All  that  Vesuvius  could  do  had  been 
done  ; the  smaller  cones  had  discharged  the  lava  which  communi- 
cated directly  with  them,  and  had  then  sunk  to  rest  ; the  great  cone 
alone  continued — but  with  diminished  energy — to  pour  forth  masses 
of  burning  rock  and  streams  of  liquid  lava.  That  the  imprisoned 
subterranean  fires  had  not  fully  found  relief  was  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake  at  Bucharest,  late  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  which  was  only  a day  after  the  partial  cessation  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  Probably  the  masses  of  liquid  fire  which  had  been 
flowing  towards  Vesuvius  had  collected  beneath  the  whole  of  that 
wide  district  which  underlies  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  the  Neapolitan 
vents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  but  a few  hours  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  earthquake  in  Wallachia  Mount  Etna  began  to 
show  signs  of  activity,  and  by  the  evening  of  November  28,  1868, 
was  in  violent  eruption. 

When  we  consider  these  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
recognised  fact  that  Etna  is  an  outlet  of  the  same  volcanic  system, 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Vesuvius 
should  have  been  followed  by  an  eruption  of  the  great  Sicilian 
volcano.  We  can  imagine  that  the  lakes  of  fire  which  underlie  the 
Neapolitan  vent  should  have  been  inundated,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
continual  inrush  of  fresh  matter,  and  that  thus  an  overflow  should 
have  taken  place  into  the  vast  caverns  beneath  the  dome  of  Etna 
which  had  been  partially  cleared  when  the  Sicilian  mountain  was  in 
eruption  in  1865.  During  a whole  year  some  such  process  had 
probably  been  going  on,  until  at  length  the  forces  which  had  been 
silently  gathering  themselves  were  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  matter  which  stopped  up  the  outlets  of  Etna,  and  the  mountain 
was  forced  into  violent  and  remarkably  sudden  action. 

Unlike  Vesuvius,  Etna  has  always,  within  historic  times,  been 
recognised  as  an  active  volcano.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  an 
eruption  which  took  place  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  so  terrible 
in  character  as  to  drive  away  the  Sicani  who  had  peopled  a neigh- 
bouring district.  We  learn  also  from  Thucydides  that  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a lava-stream  destroyed  the  suburbs 
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of  Catania.  This  eruption,  says  the  historian,  was  the  third  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  island  had  been  colonised  by  the  Greeks. 
Classical  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  Pindar’s 
graphic  description  of  the  eruption  which  took  place  fifty  years  before 
the  one  referred  to  by  Thucydides.  Although  the  poet  only  alludes 
to  the  mountain  in  passing,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in  presenting  with  a 
few  skilful  strokes  the  solemn  grandeur  of  ancient  Etna,  the  scene  of 
the  struggles  of  the  buried  giant  Typhoeus.  He  portrays  the  snowy 
mountain  as  “ the  pillar  of  the  heavens,  the  nurse  of  eternal  snows, 
hiding  within  deep  caverns  the  fountains  of  unapproachable  fire  ; 
by  day  a column  of  eddying  smoke,  by  night  a bright  and  ruddy 
flame ; while  masses  of  burning  rock  roll  ever  v/ith  loud  uproar  into 
the  sea.” 

The  cone  of  Etna  rises  to  more  than  twice  the  height  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Of  old,  indeed,  the  Sicilians  assigned  to  their  mountain  a 
height  not  falling  very  far  short  of  that  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alpine 
mountains.  But  in  1815,  Captain  (the  late  Admiral)  Smyth  ascer- 
tained by  a careful  series  of  trigonometrical  observations  that  the  true 
height  of  the  mountain  is  10,874  feet.  The  Catanians  were  indignant 
that  a young,  and  at  that  time  undistinguished,  Englishman  should 
have  ventured  to  deprive  their  mountain  of  nearly  2,000  feet  of  the 
height  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  their  own  observer  Recupero, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  the  new  measurement.  Nine  years  later, 
however,  Sir  John  Herschel  from  barometrical  observations  estimated 
the  mountain’s  height  at  io,872-|-  feet.  The  close  agreement  between 
the  two  results  was  spoken  of  by  Herschel — Lyell  tells  us — as  a 
“ happy  accident;  ” but,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  remarked,  “ it  was  one  of 
those  accidents  which  would  not  have  happened  to  two  fools.” 

The  figure  of  Etna  is  a somewhat  flattened  cone,  which  would  be 
very  symmetrical  were  it  not  that  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  broken  by 
a deep  valley  called  the  Val  del  Bove,  which  runs  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  descending  half-way  down  its  banks  is 
connected  with  a second  and  narrower  valley,  called  the  Val  di 
Colonna.  The  cone  is  divided  into  three  regions  called  the  desert,  the 
woody,  and  the  fertile  regions.  The  first  of  these  is  a waste  of  lava 
and  scoriae,  from  the  centre  of  which  uprises  the  great  cone.  The 
woody  region  encircles  the  desert  land  to  a width  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  Over  this  region  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnut-trees  grow 
luxuriantly ; while  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  groves  of  cork  and 
beech.  Surrounding  the  woody  region  is  a delightful  and  well- 
cultivated  country  lying  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  mountain  and 
forming  the  fertile  region.  This  part  of  Etna  is  well  inhabited  and 
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thickly  covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  fruit-trees.  One  of  the  most 
singular  peculiarities  of  the  mountain  is  the  prevalence  over  its  flanks 
of  a multitude  of  minor  cones,  nearly  a hundred  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  woody  and  fertile  regions.  Of  these.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  remarks,  that  although  they  appear  but  trifling 
irregularities  when  viewed  from  a distance  as  subordinate  parts  of  so 
imposing  and  colossal  a mountain,  they  would,  nevertheless,  be 
deemed  hills  of  considerable  magnitude  in  almost  any  other 
region.” 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  circumference  of  the  cone  is  fully 
eighty-seven  English  miles  ; but  that  the  whole  district  over  which 
the  lava  extends  has  nearly  twice  that  circuit. 

Of  the  earlier  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  we  have  not  received  very 
full  or  satisfactory  records.  It  is  related  that  in  1537  the  principal 
cone,  which  had  been  320  feet  high,  was  swallowed  up  within  the 
hollow  depths  of  the  mountain.  And  again,  in  1693,  during  the  course 
of  an  earthquake  which  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily  and  destroyed  no 
fewer  than  60,000  persons,  the  mountain  lost  a large  portion  of  its 
height,  insomuch  that,  according  to  Boccone,  it  could  not  be  seen 
from  several  parts  of  the  Valdemone  whence  it  had  before  been 
clearly  visible.  Minor  cones  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  were 
diminished  in  height  during  other  outbursts  in  a different  manner. 
Thus  in  the  great  eruption  of  1444,  Monte  Peluso  was  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  former  height,  by  a vast  lava-stream  which  encircled  it 
on  every  side.  Yet,  though  another  current  has  recently  taken  the 
same  course,  the  height  of  this  minor  mountain  is  still  three  or  four 
hundred  feet.  There  is  also,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “ a cone  called 
Monte  Nucilla,  near  Nicolosi,  round  the  base  of  which  successive 
currents  have  flowed,  and  showers  of  ashes  have  fallen,  since  the 
time  of  history,  till  at  last,  during  an  eruption  in  1536,  the  surrounding 
plain  was  so  raised,  that  the  top  of  the  cone  alone  was  left  projecting 
above  the  general  level.” 

But  the  first  eruption  of  which  we  have  complete  and  authentic 
records  is  the  one  which  occurred  in  the  year  1669.  An  earthquake 
had  taken  place  by  which  Nicolosi,  a town  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  summit  of  Etna,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Near  the  site 
of  the  destroyed  town  two  gulfs  opened  soon  after,  and  from  these 
gulfs  such  enormous  quantities  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  thrown  out 
that  a mountain  having  a double  peak  was  formed  in  less  than  four 
months.  But,  remarkable  as  was  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the 
energy  of  the  volcanic  action  which  was  at  work  beneath  the  flames 
of  the  mountain,  a yet  more  striking  event  presently  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
On  a sudden,  and  with  a crash  which  resounded  for  miles  around,  a 
fissure,  twelve  miles  in  lengthy  opened  along  the  flanks  of  the  disturbed 
mountain.  The  Assure  extended  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Etna.  It 
was  very  deep — how  deep  is  unknown — but  only  six  feet  in  width. 
Along  its  whole  length  there  was  emitted  a most  vivid  light.  Then, 
after  a brief  interval,  five  similar  fissures  opened  one  after  another, 
emitting  enormous  volumes  of  smoke,  and  giving  vent  to  bellowing 
sounds  which  could  be  heard  at  a distance  of  more  than  forty  miles. 

At  length  the  eruption  commenced  in  earnest.  The  volume  of 
lava  which  was  poured  forth  was  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  been 
known  to  flow  from  the  mountain  during  historical  times.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Ferrara,  no  less  than  140  millions  of  cubic  yards  of 
lava  were  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  current, 
after  melting  down  the  foundations  of  a hill  called  Mompiliere,  over- 
flowed no  fewer  than  fourteen  towns  and  villages,  some  of  which  had 
as  many  as  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  sea  of  lava  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
their  city,  the  Catanians  upreared  a rampart  of  enormous  strength 
and  sixty  feet  in  height.  So  stoutly  was  this  bulwark  established 
that  the  lava  was  unable  to  break  it  or  to  burn  it  down.  The  molten 
sea  gradually  accumulated,  until  at  length  it  rose  above  the  summit 
of  the  rampart,  from  which  it  poured  in  a fiery  cascade,  and  destroyed 
the  nearer  part  of  the  city.  “The  wall  was  not  thrown  down,  how- 
ever,” says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “ but  was  discovered  long  afterwards  by 
excavations  made  in  the  rock  by  the  Prince  of  Biscari ; so  that  the 
traveller  may  now  see  the  solid  lava  curling  over  the  top  of  the 
rampart  as  if  still  in  the  very  act  of  falling.  The  current  had  per- 
formed a course  of  fifteen  miles  before  it  entered  the  sea,  where  it  was 
still  six  hundred  yards  broad  and  forty  feet  deep.  It  covered  some  ter- 
ritories in  the  environs  of  Catania,  which  had  never  before  been  visited 
by  the  lavas  of  Etna.  While  moving  on,  its  surface  was  in  general  a 
mass  of  solid  rock  ; and  its  mode  of  advancing,  as  is  usual  with  lava- 
streams,  was  by  the  occasional  fissuring  of  the  solid  walls.  A gentle- 
man of  Catania,  named  Pappalardo,  desiring  to  secure  the  city  from  the 
approach  of  the  threatening  torrent,  went  out  with  a party  of  fifty 
men  whom  he  had  dressed  in  skins  to  protect  them  from  the  heat,  and 
armed  with  iron  crows  and  hooks.  They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid 
walls  which  flanked  the  current  near  Belpasso,  and  immediately  forth 
issued  a rivulet  of  melted  matter  which  took  the  direction  of 
Paterno  ; but  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  being  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  took  up  arms  and"  put  a stop  to  further  operations.” 
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In  the  eruption  of  1755  a singular  circumstance  occurred.  From 
the  Val  del  Bove,  usually  dry  and  arid,  there  flowed  a tremendous 
volume  of  water  forming  a stream  two  miles  broad,  and  in  some 
places  34  feet  deep.  It  flowed  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  in  three  minutes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  salt,  and 
many  supposed  it  had  been  in  some  way  drawn  from  the  sea,  since 
its  volume  exceeded  that  of  all  the  snow  on  the  mountain.  It  has, 
however,  since  been  found  that  vast  reservoirs  of  snow  and  ice  are 
accumulated  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain  beneath  the  lava.,  The 
snow  was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  rising  lava,  and  was  made  salt 
by  vaporous  exhalations. 

Of  the  singular  solidity  of  the  walls  of  an  advancing  lava-stream, 
Recupero  has  related  a remarkable  instance.  During  the  eruption  of 
1766,  he  and  his  guide  had  ascended  one  of  those  minor  cones  which 
lie,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  summit  of  this  hill  they  watched  with  feelings  of  awe  the  slow 
advance  of  a fiery  river  two  miles  and  a half  in  breadth.  Suddenly 
they  saw  a fissure  opening  in  the  solid  walls  which  encircled  the 
front  of  the  current  of  lava  ; and  then,  from  out  this  fissure,  two 
streams  of  lava  leapt  forth  and  ran  rapidly  towards  the  hill  on  which 
the  observers  were  standing.  They  had  just  time  to  make  their 
escape,  when,  turning  round,  they  saw  the  hill  surrounded  by  the 
burning  lava.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  foundations  of  the  hill  had 
been  melted  down,  and  the  whole  mass  floated  away  upon  the  lava, 
with  which  it  presently  became  completely  incorporated. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  one  we  have  just  related  is  often  observed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  that  when  burning  lava  comes  into  contact  with  rocky 
matter,  the  latter  is  usually  very  little  affected.  It  is  only  when  fresh 
portions  of  incandescent  lava  are  successively  brought  into  contact 
with  fusible  rocks  that  these  can  be  completely  melted.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  quotes  a remarkable  story  in  illustration  of  the  small  effects 
which  are  produced  by  lava  when  there  is  not  a continual  supply  of 
fresh  material  in  an  incandescent  state.  “ On  the  site  of  Mompiliere, 
one  of  the  towns  overflowed  in  the  great  eruption  of  1669,  ex- 
cavation was  made  in  1704  ; and  by  immense  labour  the  workmen 
reached,  at  the  depth  of  35  feet,  the  gate  of  the  principal  church, 
where  there  were  three  statues  held  in  high  veneration.  One  of 
these,  together  with  a bell,  some  money,  and  other  articles,  was  ex- 
tracted in  a good  state  of  preservation  from  beneath  a great  arch 
formed  by  the  lava.”  This  will  seem  the  more  extraordinary  when 
it  is  remembered  that  eight  years  after  the  eruption  the  lava  was 
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still  so  hot  at  Catania,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  hand  in 
some  of  the  fissures. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times  are  those  of  i8ii  and  1819. 

In  1811,  according  to  Gemmellaro,  the  great  crater  gave  vent,  at 
first,  to  a series  of  tremendous  detonations,  from  which  it  v/as  judged 
that  the  dome  of  the  mountain  had  become  completely  filled  with 
molten  lava,  which  was  seeking  to  escape.  At  length  a violent  shock 
was  experienced,  and  from  what  followed  it  would  seem  that  by  this 
shock  the  whole  internal  framework  of  the  mountain  had  been  rent 
open.  For,  first  a stream  of  lava  began  to  pour  out  from  a gap  in 
the  cone  not  far  from  the  summit.  Then  another  stream  burst  out  at 
an  opening  directly  under  the  first,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
Then  a third  opening  appeared,  still  lower  down  ; then  a fourth,  and 
so  on,  until  no  less  than  seven  openings  had  been  formed  in  succes- 
sion, all  lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  From  the  way  in  which 
these  openings  appeared,  and  the  peculiarity  that  each  stream  of  lava 
had  ceased  to  flow  before  the  next  lower  one  burst  forth,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  internal  framework  of  the  mountain  had  been  rent 
open  gradually,  from  the  summit  downwards,  so  as  to  suffer  the 
internal  column  of  lava  to  subside  to  a lower  and  lower  level,  by 
escaping  through  the  successive  vents.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
which  Scrope  has  expressed  on  the  subject,  in  his  treatise  on 
“ Volcanoes.” 

The  eruption  of  1819  was  in  some  respects  even  more  remarkable. 
I have  already  mentioned  the  Val  del  Bove,  which  breaks  in  upon 
the  dome  of  Etna  upon  the  eastern  side.  In  the  eruption  of  1819 
the  whole  of  this  great  valley  was  covered  by  a sea  of  burning  lava. 
Three  large  caverns  had  opened  not  far  from  the  fissures,  out  of 
which  the  lava  had  flowed  in  1811  ; and  from  these,  flames,  smoke, 
red-hot  cinders,  and  sand  were  flung  out  with  singular  impetuosity. 
Presently  another  cavern  opened  lower  down,  but  still  no  lava  flowed 
from  the  mountain.  At  length  a fifth  opening  formed,  yet  lower,  and 
from  this  a torrent  of  lava  poured  out,  which  spread  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  and  flowed  no  less  than  four  miles  in  the 
first  two  days.  This  torrent  of  lava  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  enormous  streams  of  burning  matter  flowingfrom  the  three 
caverns  which  had  formed  in  the  first  instance.  The  river  of  lava  at 
length  reached  the  head  of  the  Colonna  valley,  where  there  is  a vast  and 
almost  vertical  precipice,  over  which  the  lava  streamed  in  a cataract 
of  fire.  But  there  was  a peculiarity  about  the  falling  lava  which  gave 
to  the  scene  a strange  and  awful  character.  As  the  burning  cascade 
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rushed  down,  it  became  hardened  through  the  cooling  effects  due  to 
its  contact  with  the  rocky  face  of  the  precipice.  Thus,  the  matter 
which  had  flowed  over  the  head  of  the  valley  like  a river  of  fire  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  in  the  form  of  solid  masses  of  rock.  The 
crash  with  which  the  falling  crags  struck  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
described  as  inconceivably  awful.  At  first,  indeed,  the  Catanians 
feared  that  a new  eruption  had  burst  out  in  this  part  of  the  mountain, 
since  the  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  dust,  produced  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  face  of  the  precipice  as  the  hardened  masses  swept  over  it. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  lava  of  1819  continued  to 
flow  down  the  slopes  of  the  great  valleys  is  well  worth  noticing. 
Mr.  Scrope  saw  the  current  advancing  at  the  rate  of  a yard  per  hour 
nine  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  The  mode  of  its 
advance  was  remarkable.  As  the  mass  slowly  pushed  its  way  onward, 
the  lower  portions  were  arrested  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  and 
thus  the  upper  part  would  first  protrude  itself,  and  then,  being  unsup- 
ported, would  fall  over.  The  fallen  mass  would  then  in  its  turn  be 
covered  by  a mass  of  more  liquid  lava,  which  poured  over  it  from 
above.  And  thus  “ the  current  had  all  the  appearance  of  a huge 
heap  of  rough  and  large  cinders  rolling  over  and  over  upon  itself  by 
the  effect  of  an  extremely  slow  propulsion  from  behind.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  crust  as  it  solidified,  and  the  friction  of  the  scoriform  cakes 
against  one  another,  produced  a crackling  sound.  Within  the  crevices 
a dull  red  heat  might  be  seen  by  night,  and  vapour  issuing  in 
considerable  quantity  was  visible  by  day.” 

The  circumstance  that  Etna  uprears  its  head  high  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  has  a remarkable  bearing  on  the  characteristics  of 
this  volcano.  The  peculiarity  is  touched  on  by  Pindar  in  the  words 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Etna  as  “ the  nurse  of  everlasting 
frost  concealing  within  deep  caverns  the  fountains  of  unapproachable 
fire.”  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  action  of  molten  lava 
upon  the  enormous  masses  of  snow,  which  lie  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  must  be  calculated  to  produce — under  special  circum- 
stances— the  most  remarkable  and,  unfortunately,  the  most  disas- 
trous effects.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  fire  and  ice  are  thus 
brought  into  dangerous  contact.  But  records  are  not  wanting  of 
catastrophes  produced  in  this  way.  In  1755,  for  example,  a tremen- 
dous flood  was  occasioned  by  the  flow  of  the  two  streams  of  lava  from 
the  highest  crater.  The  whole  mountain  was  at  the  time  (March  2nd) 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  torrent  of  lava  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  streams  was  no  less  than  three  miles  in  width.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  the  flow  of  such  a mass  of  molten  fire  as  this 
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over  the  accumulated  snows  of  the  past  winter  produced  the  most 
disastrous  effects.  “A  frightful  inundation  resulted,’^  says  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  “ which  devastated  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  afterwards  covered  the  lower  flanks  of  Etna  (where  they 
were  less  steep),  together  with  the  plains  near  the  sea,  with  great 
deposits  of  sand,  scoriae,  and  blocks  of  lava.” 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  I may  mention  the 
singular  and  apparently  paradoxical  circumstance  that,  in  1828,  a large 
mass  of  ice  was  found,  which  had  been  preserved  for  many  years  from 
melting  by  the  fact  that  a current  of  red-hot  lava  had  flowed  over  it. 
We  might  doubt  the  occurrence  of  so  strange  an  event,  were  it  not 
that  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  visited  the  spot 
where  the  ice  had  been  discovered.  He  thus  relates  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery  : — “ The  extraordinary  heat  experienced 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828, 
caused  the  supplies  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  for  the  use  of  Catania,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Malta,  to  fail  entirely.  Great  distress  was 
consequently  felt  for  want  of  a commodity  regarded  in  those  countries 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rather  than  an  article  of  luxury,  and  the 
abundance  of  which  contributes  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  water  and  the  general  health  of  the  community.  The 
magistrates  of  Catania  applied  to  Signor  Gemmellaro,  in  the  hope 
that  his  local  knowledge  of  Etna  might  enable  him  to  point  out  some 
crevice  or  natural  grotto  on  the  mountain  where  drift  snow  was  still 
preserved.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  ; for  he  had  long  suspected 
that  a small  mass  of  perennial  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone 
was  part  of  a large  and  continuous  glacier  covered  by  a lava-current. 
Having  procured  a large  body  of  workmen,  he  quarried  into  this  ice, 
and  proved  the  superposition  of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yards, 
so  as  completely  to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent 
flowing  of  the  lava  over  the  ice  could  account  for  the  position  of  the 
glacier”  (in  other  words,  the  ice  had  not  accumulated  in  a cavern  of 
moderate  extent  accidentally  formed  beneath  overhanging  lava 
masses).  “Unfortunately  for  the  geologist,”  adds  Lyell,  “ the  ice  was 
so  extremely  hard,  and  the  excavation  so  expensive,  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  operations  being  renewed.” 

This  strange  phenomenon  is  explained,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the 
fact  that  the  drifi  of  snow  over  which  the  lava  flowed  had  become 
covered  with  a layer  of  volcanic  sand  before  the  descent  of  the  molten 
matter.  The  effect  of  sand  in  resisting  the  passage  of  heat  is  well 
known.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  illustrated  this 
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property  in  a remarkable  manner,  by  pouring  eight  tons  of  molten 
iron  into  a cauldron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  lined  with  a layer  of 
sand  and  clay  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  When  the  fused 
metal  had  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  cauldron  the  outside  was  still 
so  cool  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  could  be  applied  to  it  without 
inconvenience.  And  lava  consolidates  so  quickly  that  there  must 
soon  have  been  formed  over  the  snow  a solid  CQvering,  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  fresh  molten  matter  which  was 
continually  streaming  over  it.  In  this  way  we  may  readily  conceive, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  remarked,  that  a glacier  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  would  endure  as  long  as  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  unless 
heated  by  volcanic  heat  from  below. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Antarctic  seas  there  is  an 
island  called  Deception  Island,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed, 
according  to  the  authority  of  lieut.  Kendall,  of  alternate  layers  of 
ice  and  volcanic  ashes. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  subjects  to  geologists  is  the  existence 
of  so  remarkable  a valley  as  the  Val  del  Bove,  breaking  the  contour 
of  the  dome  of  Etna  nearly  to  the  summit.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  carefully  examined 
than  the  question  of  the  formation  of  valleys  and  ravines.  The  pri- 
mary agent  recognised  by  geologists  is  the  action  of  subterranean 
forces  in  upheaving  and  depressing  the  land.  In  this  way,  doubtless, 
all  the  principal  valleys  have  been  formed.  But  fluviatile  influences 
have  also  to  be  considered  ; and  a valley  which  exists  upon  the 
flank  of  a mountain  may,  in  nearly  every  instance,  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  running  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  however,  we  are  forced  to  come 
to  a different  conclusion.  If  this  valley  had  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  running  water  in  some  long-past  era  of  the  mountain's 
history,  the  chasm  would  have  deepened  as  it  approached  the  base. 
On  the  contrary,  the  precipices  which  bound  the  Val  del  Bove  are 
loftiest  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  gradually  diminish  in  height  as 
we  approach  the  lower  regions  of  the  mountain. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  valley  has  been  formed  by  a land- 
slip. The  dimensions  of  the  depression  are  altogether  too  great  for 
such  an  explanation  to  be  available.  And,  passing  over  this  circum- 
stance, we  are  met  by  the  consideration  that,  if  the  land  which  once 
filled  this  valley  had  “slipped"  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term), 
we  should  see  the  traces  of  the  movement,  and  be  able  to  detect  the 
existence  of  the  removed  mass.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  a 
motion  of  this  sort,  but  the  slightest  examination  of  the  valley  at 
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once  disposes  of  the  supposition  that  such  a motion  can  at  any  time 
have  taken  place. 

It  remains  only  that  we  suppose  the  valley  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  bodily  subsidence  of  the  whole  mass  which  had  formerly 
filled  up  what  is  now  wanting  to  the  dome-shaped  figure  of  the 
mountain.  And  the  subsidence  must  have  taken  place  in  a sudden 
manner, — not  necessarily  in  a single  shock',  but  certainly  not  by  a 
slow  process  of  sinking.  For  the  mass  which  has  sunk  is  sharply 
separated  from  the  rest,  so  that  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  valley 
exhibit  the  structure  of  the  mountain’s  frame,  to  a depth  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  cone.  In  other  words, 
a portion  of  the  crust  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  and  has  then 
sunk  bodily  down,  leaving  the  remainder  unchanged. 

When  we  consider  the  dimensions  of  the  valley,  such  an  event 
becomes  very  startling.  “ The  Val  del  Bove,”  says  Lyell,  “ is  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
nearly  vertical  precipices.”  One  might  almost  be  prepared  to 
doubt  that  such  a valley  as  this  could  be  formed  in  the  manner 
described,  were  it  not  that  within  recent  times  we  have  had  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  similar  events.  During  a violent  earthquake 
and  volcanic  eruption  which  took  place  in  Java  in  1822,  the  face  of 
the  mountain  Galongoon  was  totally  changed,  ‘‘  its  summits  broken 
down,  and  one  side,  which  had  been  covered  with  trees,  became  an 
enormous  gulf  in  the  form  of  a semicircle.  This  cavity  was  about 
midway  between  the  summit  and  the  plain,  and  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks.”  Yet  more  remarkable  was  the  great  subsidence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1772  on  Papendayang,  the  largest  volcano  in  the 
island  of  Java.  On  that  occasion,  ‘‘an  extent  of  ground  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  covered  by  no  less  than  forty 
villages,  was  engulfed,  and  the  cone  of  the  mountain  lost  4,000  feet 
of  its  height.” 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  some 
such  event  may  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  strange  valley 
which  mars  the  dome- shaped  figure  of  Mount  Etna,  although  no 
such  events  have  been  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  in  recent 
times. 

One  singular  feature  of  the  valley  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  vertical  face  of  the  precipices  which  bound  it  are  broken  by 
what,  at  a distant  view,  appear  to  be  dark  buttresses,  strangely  diver- 
sified in  figure,  and  of  tremendous  altitude.  On  a closer  inspection, 
however,  these  strange  objects  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  lava 
jutting  out  through  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Being  composed  of  harder 
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materials  than  the  cliffs,  they  waste  away  less  rapidly,  and  thus  it  is 
that  they  are  seen  to  stand  out  like  buttresses.  Now,  we  would 
invite  the  close  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  illustrates  in  a singularly  interesting 
manner  the  mode  in  which  volcanic  cones  are  affected  during  eruption. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  eruption  of  i8ii  there  was  evidence 
of  a perperidichlar  rent  having  tak'eh  place  in  the  internal  framework 
of  Etna,  and  in  1669  a fissure  was  formed  which  extended  right 
through  the  outer  crust.  In  one  case  lava  was  forced  through  the 
rent,  and  burst  out  at  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  other,  the 
brilliant  light  which  was  emitted  indicated  the  presence  of  molten 
lava  deep  down  in  the  fissure.  Now,  when  we  combine  these  circum- 
stances, with  the  dykes  seen  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  and  with  the  similar 
appearances  seen  round  the  ancient  crater  of  Vesuvius,  we  can 
come,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  but  one  conclusion.  Before  and  during 
an  eruption,  the  lava  which  is  seeking  for  exit  must  be  forced  with 
such  tremendous  energy  against  the  internal  framework  of  the 
mountain’s  dome,  as  to  fracture  and  rend  the  crust,  either  in  one  or 
two  enormous  fissures,  or  in  a multitude  of  smaller  ones.  It  does 
not  follow  that  all  or  any  of  the  fissures  would  be  visible,  because 
the  outer  surface  of  the  crust  may  not  be  rent.  Into  the  fissures  thus 
formed  the  lava  is  forced  by  the  pressure  from  below,  and,  there 
solidifying,  the  crust  of  the  dome  remains  as  strong,  after  the  liquid 
lava  has  sunk  to  its  usual  level,  as  it  was  before  the  eruption.  When 
we  see  dykes  situated  as  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  we  learn  that  the 
fissures  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  lava  extend  far  down  the  flanks 
of  a volcanic  mountain.  That  they  are  numerous  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  those  seen  in  the  Val  del  Bove  amount,  according 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  “ thousands  in  number.” 

And  perhaps  we  may  understand  from  such  considerations  as 
these  the  manner  in  which  the  Val  del  Bove  itself  was  formed.  For 
a wide  strip  of  country  between  two  great  fissures  might  be  so  waved 
and  shaken  by  the  action  of  the  sea  of  molten  lava  beneath  as  to  be 
fractured  cross-wise  ; and  then,  on  the  sub  sidence  of  the  lava,  the 
whole  mass  below  the  fracture  would  sink  down  bodily.  We  gain  an 
extended  conception  of  the  energy  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work 
during  volcanic  eruptions,  when  we  see  that  they  thus  have  power  to 
rend  the  whole  framework  of  a mountain. 

Among  recent  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  one  of  the  most  singular 
was  that  of  the  year  1852,  which  began  so  suddenly  that  a party 
of  Englishmen,  who  were  ascending  the  mountain,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone,  were  only  able  to  escape  with 
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great  difficulty.  The  eruption  which  had  commenced  so  abruptly 
did  not  cease  with  corresponding  rapidity,  but  continued,  with  but  a 
few  slight  intermissions,  for  fully  nine  months. 

The  eruption  in  progress  as  I write  has  not  yet  attained  any 
remarkable  degree  of  energy,  though  possibly  before  these  lines 
appear,  another  story  may  have  to  be  told.  In  the  last  week  of  May 
a fissure  opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  “ and  thence 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  were  seen  to  issue  from  it.  From  the 
crater  itself,  a great  cloud  of  black  ashes  has  been  poured  forth, 
rendering  the  mountain  invisible  and  obscuring  the  rays  of  the  sun  ’’ 
(by  which  the  writer  must  surely  mean  obstructing  their  passage),  “ even 
at  a distance  of  many  miles.  These  ashes  have  been  carried  far  and 
wide,  and  have  even  covered  the  ground  so  far  away  as  Reggio,  on  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Calabria.  Three  new  craters  have  opened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Randazzo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lava  is 
running  rapidly  towards  the  town  of  Francavilla,  where  great  alarm 
is  felt,  though  that  town  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Alcantara,  and 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  region  usually  threatened  by  eruptions. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  Palermo  and  the  adjacent 
villa  of  Santa  Maria  di  Licodia  are  reported  to  be  greatly  alarmed.” 
But  at  present  the  direction  of  the  disturbance  is  towards  the  north, 
and  the  chief  danger  lies  therefore  also  in  that  direction.  The  new 
craters,  and  the  fissure  with  which  the  eruption  began,  lie  all  on  the 
northern  side  of-  the  mountain.  “ The  stream  of  lava,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  70  metres”  (about  75  yards)  “in  width,  is  flowing  in  a 
direction  somewhere  between  Francavilla  and  Randazzo,  and  seems 
to  have  reached  the  high  road  which  encircles  the  mountain,  and 
connects  the  latter  town  with  the  villages  Linguaglossa  and  Piedi- 
monte.  These  villages  are  inshrouded  in  a canopy  of  ashes,  and 
almost  total  darkness  prevails  in  them.  None  of  the  ordinary  con- 
comitants of  a great  eruption  seem  to  be  absent.  Balls  of  fire,  or 
what  are  taken  for  such,  are  hurled  into  the  air  from  the  new  craters 
and  fissures,  and,  having  reached  a great  height,  they  burst  with  a 
loud  crash.  Reports  like  the  rolling  of  artillery  are  heard  in  the 
night,  while  night  and  day  alike  the  stream  of  lava  flows  stealthily 
and  irresistibly  on,  until  by  the  latest  accounts  it  has  reached  to 
within  a few  miles  of  Linguaglossa.” 

Whether  the  eruption  now  in  progress  will  attain  the  dimensions 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  remains  to 
be  seen.  As  the  last  took  place  ten  years  ago,  and  was  considerable, 
though  following  one  which  had  occurred  but  three-and-a-half  years 
earlier,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  present  may  be  an  important 
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eruption.  What  we  know  already  respecting  it,  tends  to  confirm  the 
belief  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that,  if  the  earth’s  internal  fires  are  dimi- 
nishing in  ilitensity,  the  diminution  takes  place  very  slowly.  A 
process  of  change  may  be  going  on  which  will  result  one  day  in  the 
cessation  of  all  subterranean  movements.  But  the  rate  at  which  such 
a process  is  going  on  is  so  slow  at  present  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
We  cannot  point  to  a time  within  the  historical  era,  or  even  within 
that  far  wider  range  of  duration  which  is  covered  by  geological 
records,  at  which  the  earfh’s  internal  forces  were  decidedly  superior 
in  energy  to  those  at  present  in  action.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded 
as  of  evil  import,  but  altogether  the  reverse.  The  Work  achieved  by 
subterranean  action,  destructive  though  its  immediate  effects  may 
often  appear,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  to  the  reproductive  energy  of  the  earth’s 
internal  forces  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  continents 
and  islands  on  which  warm-blooded  animals  can  live.  “ Had  the 
primeval  world  been  constructed  as  it  now  exists,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  time  enough  has  elapsed,  and  force  enough  directed  to 
that  end  has  been  in  activity,  to  have  long  ago  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  land.”  So  that,  raising  our  thoughts  from  present  interests 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  we  may  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  that  the  most  promising  evidence  of  the  permanence 
of  the  present  order  of  things  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  energy  of 
subterranean  movements  is  always  uniform,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  globe. 


RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 
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ILL  you  accompany  me  in  an  excursion  to  Senovo  and 
Shipka?”  said  General  Scobieleff  to  me  one  day  in  the 


second  week  of  May.  I was  then  staying  in  Philippopolis,  where  the 
General  had  come  from  Slivno,  the  head-quarters  of  the  4th  Army 
porps,  to  meet  General  Obroutcheff,  the  special  envoy  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  “ We  are  about 
to  leave  the  country,”  continued  General  Scobieleff,  “ and  I wish 
once  more  to  look  upon  the  scenes  of  our  greatest  struggles  and  our 
bloodiest  triumphs.”  The  invitation  so  heartily  given  was  as  heartily 
accepted,  for  I too  desired  to  revisit  the  Tundza  valley,  rendered 
familiar  by  several  rather  dangerous  rides  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  campaign.  On  the  following  morning  I breakfasted  with  General 
Scobieleff  and  Prince  Tcherteleff,  another  old  campaigning  friend, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  forsook  diplomacy  and  took  up  arms 
in  the  capacity  of  a private  Circassian  of  the  Guard.  Prince  Tcherte- 
leff it  was  who,  disguised  as  a Bulgarian  peasant,  discovered  and 
explored  the  Hani  Kioj  Pass,  through  which  General  Gourko  made 
his  first  march  across  the  Balkans  and  turned  the  position  of  Shipka. 
It  was  a pleasant  meeting,  and  I am  afraid  to  say  how  long  we 
lingered  over  breakfast.  Naturally  we  ‘‘  fought  our  battles  o’er 
again,”  recounted  reminiscences  of  our  march  across  the  Balkans,  of 
the  terrible  scenes  of  Turkish  brutality  and  ferocity  which  we  had 
witnessed  in  the  ruined  and  desolated  villages  through  which  we 
passed,  of  our  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  awful  retreat  which  Gourko 
had  to  make  from  Eski  Zaghra  across  the  Lower  and  the  Greater  Balkans 
before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  of  the  heroic 
bravery  and  splendid  discipline  of  the  Russian  troops  at  Plevna, 
and  of  ScobielefPs  popularly  supposed  charmed  life.  Touching  the 
latter  belief.  Prince  Tcherteleff  told  an  anecdote  of  a visit  which 
he  made  to  a hospital  after  the  assault  on  Plevna.  He  was  shown 
by  the  Sister  of  Mercy  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  a soldier  badly 
wounded  on  the  side,  and  informed  with  sincerity  which  could  not 

' The  places  mentioned  in  the  following  paper  are  spelt  as  they  appear  in  the 
Austrian  Staff  Map. 
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be  gainsaid,  and  with  many  crossings  on  the  breast,  that  the  bullet 
which  caused  the  wound  had  first  passed  through  General  Scobieleff 
without  harming  him.  It  is  a fact  that  no  man  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  was  more  frequently  under  fire  than  General  Scobieleff, 
and  yet  he  only  twice  received  a contusion,  and  on  neither  occasion 
was  the  wound  serious  enough  to  disable  him  for  an  hour.  From 
the  war  and  the  incidents  thereof,  the  conversation  became  general ; 
literature,  art,  national  customs,  politics,  in  turn  being  discussed. 
To  one  who,  like  myself,  is  not  a polyglot,  a discussion  in  the  society 
of  educated  Russian  gentlemen  becomes  perfectly  bewildering. 
Russian,  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  are  all  spoken  with 
equal  fluency ; authors  are  quoted  with  a precision  and  felicity  which 
makes  even  a well-read  Englishman  blush.  A characteristic  of  familiar 
conversation  is  good-humoured  raillery,  and,  the  subject  of  banter  being 
the  ambition  of  a young  diplomat,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dante, 
Moliere,  Horace,  and  Byron  were  cited  with  charming  appositeness. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a half  after  midday  before  a start  was  effected. 
The  mode  of  travelling  was  a caleche  drawn  by  four  horses  harnessed 
abreast,  and  as  we  rattled  over  the  strong  streets  of  Philippopolis  and 
across  the  new  iron  girder  bridge  which  spans  the  Maritza,  and 
which  the  Russians  have  built  as  a parting  gift  to  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Roumelia,  the  General  informed  me  that  we  should  require 
to  go  at  a very  stiff  pace,  as  we  had  to  accomplish  a hundred  versts 
ere  nightfall.  No  sooner  had  we  cleared  the  city  and  bidden  farewell 
to  its  ruined  suburbs,  than  the  horses  were  urged  into  a gallop,  and 
we  went  at  a rate  which  in  England  would  certainly  have  been 
designated  furious  driving.  If  anything,  a Russian  is  a good  coach- 
man, but  for  our  first  stage  we  were  rather  unfortunate  in  the  driver. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  failed  to  steer  cleverly 
round  or  through  the  abysses  which  abound  in  all  Turkish  roads, 
and  which  certainly  were  frequent  enough  in  the  chaussee  along 
which  we  were  proceeding  at  railway  speed.  The  General’s  aide-de- 
camp— Comte  Mashkoff — who  accompanied  us,  thereupon  took  the 
reins,  and  we  spun  along  with  astonishing  smoothness,  the  road  con- 
sidered. We  absolutely  seemed  to  skim  over  the  hollows  which 
were  momentarily  encountered,  and  what  to  my  mind  was  a mad 
gallop  was  only  eased  a little  when  we  reached  the  not  infrequent 
spots  where  the  loose  macadam  had  been  wholly  washed  away  by  a 
brawling  spring  torrent.  There  was  much  that  was  attractive  in  the 
scenery.  Right  in  front  of  us  extended  the  green  and  purple  slopes 
of  the  Lower  Balkans  ; while  rising  above  their  rounded  heads  was 
the  long  range  of  the  Greater  Balkans,  whose  sharp  and  rugged  peaks, 
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diademed  with  snow,  glistened  like  jewels  in  the  blue  distance.  On 
our  left  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  also  still  wearing  their  winter  mantle, 
stretched  their  varied  outlines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Ex- 
tending from  the  granitic  crags  on  which  Philippopolis  is  built  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Lower  Balkans,  the  great  plain  over  which  we  were 
coursing  is  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  A rich  alluvial  black  soil 
yields  its  increase  with  the  rudest  cultivation,  trees  singly  and  in 
groups  give  diversity  to  the  landscape,  and  the  remark  ever 
uppermost  in  the  mind  is,  “ What  a land  this  might  be  made 
in  the  hands  of  energetic  Englishmen  or  enterprising  Americans  ! ” 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  on  one  occasion  that  there  was  no 
pleasure  in  the  world  so  great  as  that  of  being  rapidly  driven 
in  an  open  carriage  through  a beautiful  country.  General  Scobielelf 
seemed  determined  that  I should  enjoy  this  pleasure  to  the  full. 
The  small  but  hardy  horses  of  the  Ukraine  breed — a cross  made 
in  Peter  the  Great’s  time  between  the  English  horse  and  the 
Arab — never  seemed  to  tire,  and  maintained  the  gallop  for  two 
hours  at  a stretch.  At  a village  called  Karatoprak  we  changed 
horses,  and  in  a few  minutes  were  continuing  our  onward  way  at  the 
same  headlong  speed.  As  we  approached  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Balkans  the  country  assumed  a character  like  that  observable  in  the 
most  picturesque  parts  of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  Hill 
and  vale  were  enriched  with  groves  and  trees,  and  sparkling  streamlets 
gave  life  to  the  scene.  At  intervals  we  passed  flocks  of  brown  sheep 
and  small  herds  of  dun-coloured  cattle  or  black  buffaloes,  which  told 
of  a certain  amount  of  wealth  in  this  too  frequently  desolated  dis- 
trict ; but  not  a half  of  the  splendid  soil  appeared  under  cultivation. 
Where  the  peasants  had  again  settled  to  labour,  the  fields  of  whea" 
were  in  the  ear,  or  the  ground  was  being  prepared  for  the  maize  crop 
As  the  Avomen  tended  their  small  flocks  on  the  rolling  pasture  lands, 
distaff  in  hand,  they  spun  yarn  from  the  wool  which  their  sheep  had 
yielded.  Following  the  bed  of  the  Giopsu  river,  we  cut  through  the 
Lower  Balkans,  and  entered  the  valley  of  Karlovo.  Passing  the 
village  of  Cukurli,  we  observed  the  gymnastic  society  at  their  after- 
noon drill,  and  while  the  horses  were  being  changed  the  General  and 
I walked  on  a short  distance.  A turn  in  the  road  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  the  National  Guard,  as  these  volunteers  now  delight  to  call 
themselves.  They  had  seen  the  General,  and  had  marched  rapidly 
round  the  village  so  as  to  salute  him  as  he  passed.  A fine  body  of 
fellows  they  were,  with  good-natured  expression,  intelligent  features, 
and  considerable  aptitude  for  drill.  Twelve  months’  experience  of 
absolute  freedom  from  Turkish  oppression,  and  safety  for  life,  honour, 
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and  property  have  created  a wonderful  change  in  the  poor  Bulgarian 
peasants.  Their  bearing  is  totally  different  from  what  I remember  it  two 
years  ago.  The  cringing  obsequiousness  which  was  their  characteristic 
while  the  overbearing  Turk  was  still  their  master  has  disappeared,  and 
they  carry  themselves  as  men  who  feel  something  at  any  rate  of  the 
dignity  of  manhood.  “ Now,”  said  General  Scobieleff,  ‘‘  I will  show 
you  what  we  have  made  of  these  lads  in  a few  months.”  Thereupon 
the  hero  of  a score  of  battles  took  command  of  this  village  band. 
At  the  word  they  formed  line  admirably,  broke  into  column,  and 
marched  and  counter-marched,  re-formed  line,  and  fired  a volley  at 
400  yards.  We  examined  the  rifles  of  nearly  every  man  to  see  that 
he  understood  what  he  was  about,  and  found  v/ithout  exception  the 
“sights”  properly  adjusted.  Then,  in  obedience  to  the  bugle  calls, 
which  the.  General  sung  out,  skirmishers  extended  and  advanced  in 
front  of  half  the  company,  which  acted  as  supports.  At  another 
rat-ta-ta-ta  from  the  General,  the  latter  also  extended  as  skirmishers, 
and  the  whole  advanced.  Ta-ta-ta  turn  sung  out  the  General, 
and  down  the  fellows  lay  and  commenced  firing.  So  went  on  the 
drill,  and  the  manoeuvres  ended  in  a grand  bayonet  charge.  Before 
taking  our  leave  of  these  interesting  young  volunteers,  whose  deter- 
mination it  is  never  to  permit  a Turkish  soldier  again  to  enter  their 
country.  General  Scobieleff  made  them  a short  speech,  in  which  he 
complimented  alike  their  intelligence  and  their  new-born  patriotism. 

When  fairly  in  the  Karlovo  valley  we  skirt  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Lower  Balkans,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  covered  with  oak 
scrub,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  forest.  Just  before  turning 
our  faces  eastward,  we  catch  sight  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains 
running  into  the  head  of  the  Karlovo  valley,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Eastern  Roumelia  ; while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  valley  is  hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
Greater  Balkans,  in  a nook  of  which  is  Karlovo— the  city  of  widows, 
as  it  is  now  called.  Here  reside  602  women,  widowed  in  one  day  by 
the  orders  of  Achmet  Bey,  and  who  were  only  more  fortunate  than 
hundreds  of  their  sisters  and  neighbours,  because  they  escaped  with 
their  lives,  whereas  the  others  were  sacrificed  to  the  lust  and  cruelty 
of  the  ruthless  soldiery.  While  our  hearts  burned  within  us  at  the 
remembrance  of  these  deeds,  our  compassion  for  the  Bulgarian  people 
was  still  further  excited  by  meeting  a band  of  refugees  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Adrianople,  who,  dreading  the  resumption  of  Turkish  rule, 
already  signalised  by  outrages  and  robberies,  have  forsaken  houses 
and  lands,  and  seek  in  these  safer  valleys  a new  home.  Leaving 
behind  the  broad  champaign  of  Karlovo,  we  enter  a narrow  glen,  the 
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sides  of  which  are  beautifully  cultivated.  In  the  small  fields  men 
and  women  are  hard  at  work  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  sowing— a pre- 
sent scene  of  blissful  peace  and  toiling  industry — a striking  contrast 
to  the  violence,  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  rapine  of  which  these  valleys 
were  the  theatre  less  than  eighteen  months  ago.  By-and-by  we 
commence  the  ascent  of  a rough  path  which  winds  picturesquely 
round  the  shoulders  of  the  encircling  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  when 
the  summit  has  been  attained  a glorious  landscape  is  presented  at 
our  feet,  while  a few  minutes’  breathing-space  is  afforded  our  horses. 
Overlooking  the  range  of  the  Lower  Balkans  on  our  right,  our  eye  is 
carried,  across  the  great  plain  which  we  had  traversed  in  the  early 
afternoon,  to  the  three  crags  of  Philippopolis,  now  a luminous  purple 
in  the  far  distance.  Beyond  and  to  the  right  and  left  are  the  blue 
Rhodopes ; rising  in  serried  peaks  at  the  western  end  of  the  valley 
from  which  we  had  ascended  are  the  mountains  of  the  Ichtiman  Pass, 
shortly  to  be  the  scene  of  dispute  between  the  Commissioners  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey ; while 
towering  above  these  is  the  cone  of  the  Baba  Konak,  even  now  in 
its  virgin  mantle  rivalling  the  fleecy  clouds  which  fleck  the  horizon. 
It  was  over  the  latter  pass  that  Gourko  led  his  intrepid  battalions  in 
December  1877,  and  it  was  in  that  same  pass  that  in  one  snowstorm 
he  lost  800  men  and  18  officers.  More  immediately  on  our  left  the 
eye  dips  into  a delicious  Alpine  valley,  watered  by  a crystal  stream, 
whose  banks  are  green  with  waving  corn,  the  higher  reaches  animated 
by  lowing  herds  or  brown-fleeced  sheep.  Enchanted  with  the  lovely 
prospect,  we  lift  our  gaze  to  the  frowning  mass  of  the  Kalofer 
Balkans,  whose  bare  brown  and  grey  rocks  give  colour  to  its 
middle  zone,  and  to  the  snow-crowned  heights  which  stand  out  in 
relief  against  the  violet  sky.  Care  had  now  to  be  observed  in  picking 
our  way  along  the  mountain  track,  with  at  times  the  possibility  of  a 
fearful  fall  down  some  precipitous  cliff ; but  in  half  an  hour  the  way 
became  better,  and  we  discovered  we  were  making  an  entry  into  what 
was  once  the  thriving  town  of  Kalofer.  What  a picture  of  desola- 
tion amidst  great  natural  beauty  was  presented  ! Originally  built  on 
either  side  of  a deep  glen,  with  here  and  there  broad  fertile  terraces, 
and  the  head  stream  of  the  Tundza  brawling  at  the  bottom  and 
driving  several  diminutive  mills,  Kalofer  must  have  been  two  short 
years  ago  one  of  the  prettiest  Alpine  towns  in  the  whole  Balkan 
peninsula — the  home  of  an  industrious  population,  whose  greatest 
dream  was  that  their  all  would  not  be  taken  from  them  by  rapacious 
governors,  or  that  their  daughters  would  not  grow  up  so  pretty  as  to 
attract  the  lustful  eye  of  some  satyric  Bey.  Their  occupation  was  to 
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attend  the  flocks  which  sought  pasture  in  the  gullies  of  the  mountains ; 
to  spin  their  yarn  and  weave  it  into  the  stout  brown  tweed  for  which 
the  Balkan  villages  are  so  famous ; or  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer  to  cultivate  their  rose  gardens,  from  the  flowers  of  which 
the  celebrated  attar  is  distilled.  Now  the  heart  bleeds  to  see 
the  universal  ruin  : houses  razed  to  the  ground,  or  standing  half- 
burned  amid  the  fresh  greenery  of  once  pleasant,  shady  gardens ; 
mills  whose  gentle  clatter  told  of  ceaseless  industry,  wrecks  ; churches 
dilapidated  and  despoiled,  and  black  with  the  fire  and  smoke  of 
arsonous  and  sacrilegious  Turks.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  ruin, 
eloquent  of  untold  misery  and  suffering  ? It  could  not  have  been 
that  this  town,  perched  like  an  eagle’s  nest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Balkans,  was  besieged  by  some  ruthless  invader  and  so  stubbornly 
defended  that  it  was  given  over  on  capture  to  fire  and  sword  by  the 
conquerors  ; for  here  no  Russians  passed,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
legitimate  warfare  took  place  scores  of  miles  away.  Was  it,  then,  that 
the  Bulgarians  rose  in  insurrection,  distraught  by  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression of  their  Mussulman  rulers  ? That  could  not  be,  because  at 
the  time  to  which  I refer  there  was  no  Turkish  garrison  in  the  town. 
What  then  ? Surely  the  Bulgarians  did  hot  fire  their  own  houses  and 
immolate  themselves  on  such  altars?  Nay,  verily.  Perhaps,  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  the 
Sublime  Porte  may  have  another  answer  to  the  pertinent  question, 
but  the  following  is  the  true  one.  When  General  Gourko  had  accom- 
plished his  first  feat  of  crossing  the  Balkans  by  the  Hani  Kioj  Pass, 
and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Kazanlik,  deputations  from  various 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Tundza  valley  waited  upon  the  successful 
general  to  congratulate  him,  and  in  some  cases  to  hail  him  astheirde- 
liverer  from  a yoke  which  could  hardly  be  borne.  Among  other  places 
from  which  such  deputations  appeared  was  Kalofer,  and  this  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Sulieman  Pasha,  then  commander- in-chief  at  Philippopolis, 
he  despatched  a regiment  of  Turkish  regular  soldiers  to  that  town, 
and  another  to  Karlovo,  with  instructions  to  make  an  example  of 
what  he  called  the  insurgents.  I have  already  referred  briefly  to  the 
manner  in  which  Karlovo  was  dealt  with  ; we  have  before  our  eyes  too 
sad  proof  of  the  style  in  which  the  monster’s  instructions  were  carried 
out  in  Kalofer.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the  quiet  and  indus- 
trious town  the  regular  troops  commenced  first  to  pillage  the  houses 
of  the  Bulgarians,  to  outrage  the  women  and  young  girls,  to  kill  alike 
young  and  old  men,  and  then  to  burn  houses,  churches,  and  schools. 
For  three  days  the  fiendish  work  was  pursued,  dead  and  living  were 
thrown  into  the  burning  houses  and  consumed — a burnt  offering  to 
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the  lust  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.  At  last  the  work  of  destnic- 
tion  was  complete,  every  building  was  in  ruins,  and  every  Christian, 
except  the  few  who  at  the  first  onset  had  hurriedly  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  had  been  sacrificed.  Their  fiendish  work  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  valiant  and  chivalrous  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  took 
their  departure  elsewhere,  mayhap  to  renew  their  arduous  labours  of 
defending  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Porte,  in  like  manner,  from  the  in- 
vading Muscovite.  It  is  known  that  in  Kalofer  620  women  and 
children  were  slaughtered,  and  nearly  that  number  of  men. 

The  necessity  for  having  a broken  spring  of  the  carriage  repaired 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  a closer  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Kalofer 
and  of  conversing  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  returned  to 
their  desolated  homes.  Some  of  the  houses  are  being  rebuilt  with 
money  granted  by  the  Russian  administration,  but  the  work  of  recon- 
struction progresses  slowly.  Among  the  charred  remains  of  the 
houses  human  bones  are  still  to  be  found — indestructible  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  tale  heard  on  every  side  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery.  During  our  promenade,  melancholy  though  it  was, 
a bright  incident  occurred.  Half  a score  of  little  children,  very 
scantily  clad,  but  with  pleasant  features  and  beaming  faces,  came  and 
offered  flowers,  testifying  alike  to  the  domestic  qualities  of  the  Bulga- 
rians and  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverers.  That  the  Russians  are  loved 
by  the  children  no  less  than  by  the  adults  is  proof  positive  that  all  the 
tales  spread  by  interested  persons  of  Russian  oppression  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  Turks,  are  baseless  falsehoods.  Were  the  Muscovites 
the  Huns  some  people  would  have  Western  Europe  believe,  they 
would  not  command  and  retain  the  love  of  old  and  young  which  is 
manifested  on  all  hands  and  in  every  district.  One  woman  with 
whom  I spoke  told  me  that  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers  she 
escaped  to  the  mountains  by  a path  which  she  pointed  out,  taking 
with  her  two  of  her  own  chiidren  and  another  little  girl  whose  father 
and  mother  were  afterwards  massacred.  After  wandering  in  the 
mountains  for  many  days,  she  too  discovered  that  her  husband  had 
fallen  a victim.  This  was  only  a specimen  of  the  stories  which  we 
heard  at  every  step.  One  woman  wi^h  tears  in  her  eyes  said  : — 
Thank  God  that  the  Christians  have  remembered  that  we,  too,  are 
Christians  ; that  we  w^ere  suffering,  and  that  they  have  brought  us 
relief.  We  are  very  poor,  God  knows,  for  our  all  was  stolen  from  us 
or  destroyed  ; but  we  will  work  and  trust  in  God  and  help  each  other.” 
This  woman  had  also  taken  to  her  home  two  orphans,  and,  commenting 
upon  the  fact.  General  Scobieleff  told  her  that  it  was  the  duty  as  well 
a§  the  privilege  of  the  poor  to  help  each  other  at  a time  when  God 
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sent  misfortunes  upon  them.  “True,”  replied  the  woman;  “and 
we  do  what  we  can  for  each  other.  We  are  happy  now  that  we  are 
free  and  shall  never  see  the  Turks  agaip.” 

Time  pressed;  and,  our  carriage  having  been  repaired,  we  bade  the 
women  be  of  good  cheer,  while  the  General  comforted  the  hearts  of 
the  children  by  a free  distribution  of  sugar  bought  from  a primitive 
store  in  a half-ruined  house,  and  we  took  our  departure  from  ill-fated 
Kalofer.  Clearing  the  mountain  retreat,  we  descended  by  a steep 
path  to  the  plain  of  the  Tundza.  Here  we  passed  long  stretches  of 
neglected  rose  gardens,  maize  fields  untilled,  and  rich  farms  innocent 
of  the  plough.  Everywhere  were  signs  of  a population  thinned  by 
murder  and  rapine — a sad  commentary  on  the  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
the  terrible  atrocities  which  disgraced  their  last  days  of  occupation 
of  a land  as  beautiful  and  fertile  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  When  one 
regards  all  this,  and  reflects  on  the  “ ower  true  tales  ” heard  of 
massacre  and  outrage,  wonder  ceases  at  the  firmly  and  almost  fiercely 
expressed  determination  of  the  Bulgarians  that  they  shall  have 
freedom  from  the  presence  of  the  Turks,  or  death.  As  we  advance, 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  increases.  Trees  and  streams,  and  rolling 
downs  of  rich  alluvial  soil — all  that  can  constitute  a magnificent 
country^ — are  here ; while  the  mountain  slopes  which  hem  in  the 
valley  are  clothed  with  waving  forests.  On  the  way  we  pass  beneath 
several  triumphal  arches  crowned  with  crosses.  These  had  been 
erected  during  Eastertide  for  the  passage  of  religious  processions 
from  one  village  to  another.  Prohibited  for  hundreds  of  years  from 
the  public  display  of  the  symbol  of  their  faith,  the  Bulgarians,  now 
that  freedom  has  come  to  them,  have  a childish  delight  in  everywhere 
erecting  crosses.  After  fording  a stream  called  the  Ak  Dere,  we 
leave  the  great  chaussee  which  leads  to  Kazanlik,  and  strike  north- 
wards and  eastwards  towards  the  base  of  the  Greater  Balkans.  Here 
and  there  we  pass  patches  of  cultivated  ground  ; and  at  last,  in  the 
fast-approaching  twilight,  we  reach  the  village  of  Becerli,  embosomed 
among  trees  and  surrounded  by  rose  gardens.  Senovo  was,  however, 
our  objective  point,  and  onward  we  pressed.  The  General  now 
stood  up  in  the  carriage  scanning  the  country  on  either  side,  and 
consulting  a map  in  his  hand.  In  the  waning  light  the  flicker  of 
flames  was  seen  at  different  points,  denoting  the  small  encampments 
of  refugees  or  the  watch  fires  of  solitary  shepherds.  An  almost 
oppressive  stillness  reigned,  broken  now  and  again  by  the  hoarse  croak 
of  countless  frogs  as  we  drove  alongside  a marsh.  At  last  the  General 
said,  “ I come  to  Senovo  to  pray  for  the  dead,  and  to  take  my  last 
look  at  a battle-field  which,  if  it  brought  us  some  glory,  cost  us  so 
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much  blood.  I have  not  seen  it,”  he  continued,  “ since  the  eventful 
28th  December,  1877 — five  days  before  Gourko’s  battles  at  Philip- 
popolis.”  Again  he  stood  up  in^  the  carriage,  and  eagerly  scanned 
the  contour  of  the  ground.  A few  minutes  afterwards  he  raised  his 
cap,  and,  looking  round  and  upwards  began  to  recite  in  his  sonorous 
but  musical  voice  a Russian  poem.  Simultaneously  with  this  action 
a lark  sprung  up  from  the  meadow  land  in  front  and  commenced  his 
evening  song.  Was  it  a symbolic  hymn  which  rose  from  that  ‘‘  field 
of  freedom,  fame,  and  blood  ? ” Turning  suddenly  to  me,  the  General 
said,  Here  in  this  wood  I posted  nine  regiments  of  Cossacks  to 
cover  my  right  flank;  and  there  is  the  plain  over  which  my  devoted 
men,  without  a single  gun,  advanced  against  an  enemy  which  out- 
numbered them,  and  which  moreover  had  120  pieces  of  artillery.” 
“ It  is  with  great  emotion,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘  that  I look  again  upon 
this  battle-field.  Many  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  there  upon  my 
responsibility  as  a general.”  Again  he  took  off  his  cap,  sighed,  and 
in  solemn  accents  recited  a Russian  poem  about  death.  Afterwards 
he  explained  to  me  that  the  poet  pictured  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
as  terrible  to  the  imagination  at  a distance,  but  that  when  face  to 
face  with  it  in  a holy  cause  it  lost  all  its  terrors  and  became  the 
entrance  to  heaven  itself.  His  voice  rang  with  emotion,  and  his 
gestures,  as  he  continued  to  repeat  the  lines,  were  characterised  by 
a tremulous  yet  graceful  animation,  which  told  of  the  deep  feeling 
that  stirred  his  noble  heart.  “ It  was,”  he  said,  “ the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  war  ; 10,700  brave  Russian  soldiers  met  their  death  on 
this  field,  and  15,000  Turks.”  And,  turning  with  startling  emphasis, 
said  he,  ‘‘  Are  you  afraid  to  sleep  over  the  graves  of  25,000  men  ?” 
Without  waiting  for  a reply,  he  went  on,  “ There  are  thousands  of 
men,  even  brave  men,  who  would  not  do  it,  and  few  women  in  the 
world  would  have  the  courage.  But  we  have  no  belief  in  the  old 
ballads  which  tell  us  that  the  dead  rise  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and 
bemoan  their  untimely  fate.”  With  a quick  turn  of  thought,  pointing 
to  a spot  on  our  left,  he  said,  “ There,  when  reconnoitring  the 
enemy’s  position  before  the  attack,  a shell  burst  literally  under  my 
horse,  and  the  smoke  coming  up  almost  suffocated  me.  My  steed 
reared,  and  I thought  for  a moment  that  the  end  had  come  ; but  God 
was  good — my  work  was  not  yet  done — and,  strange  to  say,  neither 
my  horse  nor  myself  was  harmed.”  Onwards  we  went  towards  a 
wood.  At  every  step  the  General  pointed  out  the  dispositions  which 
the  troops  had  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  ; but  of  this 
more  anon.  In  the  darkening  night  a Cossack  met  the  carriage, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  wood,  where  twinkling  lights  discovered  a 
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small  encampment.  Descending  from  the  carriage  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  the  General,  pointing  to  several  mounds,  quoting  Byron, 
said,  “ There  Slaughter  heap’d  on  high  his  weltering  ranks,”  and,  for 
the  time  throwing  aside  the  melancholy  gloom  which  had  sat  upon 
him  during  the  last  hour,  he  advanced  with  cheerful  stride  to 
General  Schnitnikoff  and  the  members  of  his  staff,  who  had  come  to 
the  Senovo  wood  to  meet  him,  and  had  formed  the  encampment. 

The  manner  in  which  General  Scobieleff  was  surrounded  by 
all  his  officers,  young  and  old,  the  greetings  with  which  he  was 
received,  and  the  earnest  inquiries  made  as  to  news,  told  of  two 
things — the  love  and  admiration  with  which  the  young  but  brilliant 
soldier  is  regarded  by  all.  He  is  only  thirty-five — and  was  a general 
at  thirty-one,  a commander  of  a Corps  d’Armee  at  thirty-four,  and’ the 
victorious  leader  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  second  place,  it  spoke  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  all  desired  to  hear  the  verdict  “ peace  or  war  ” which  they 
knew  General  Scobieleff  to  bring  as  the  result  of  the  message  from 
the  Czar  to  the  Bulgarian  people  delivered  at  Philippopolis  by 
General  Obroutcheff.  As  the  General’s  aide-de-camp  handed  to  the 
assembled  officers  copies  of  the  Czar’s  peaceful  proclamation,  there 
could  be  no  questioning  the  disappointment  which  it  had  created. 
Later  in  the  evening  one  of  the  officers,  condemning  in  emphatic 
language  all  diplomacy,  and  especially  that  of  perfidious  England,  thus 
expressed  himself  to  me  : Cannot  you  see  how  this  policy  should 
stir  us  so?  For  two  years  we  have  deluged  this  land  with  our  blood. 
Our  brothers  are  slain,  our  country  has  made  enormous  sacrifices, 
widows  mourn,  children  weep,  and  fathers  lament  the  loss  of  promis- 
ing sons.  All  this  we  would  have  borne  with  the  patience  which  God 
gives,  had  the  full  freedom  which  we  had  won  for  our  brothers  in  race 
and  religion,  in  language  and  faith,  been  accorded  to  them.  But 
accursed  diplomacy  steps  in  and  says,  ‘ no  j ’ only  the  smaller  half  of 
them  shall  be  free,  and  the  greater  number  shall  be  again  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.  You  know  yourself  what 
the  Turks  have  been,  and  are  and  ever  will  be;  and,  placing  yourself 
in  our  position,  would  you  not  also  be  consumed  with  wrath  that  our 
sacrifices  are  to  be  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  over  whose  graves  we 
are  now  treading  should  have  died  for  nought  ? ” Amid  such  impatient 
expressions,  the  dinner  passed  beneath  the  trees  whose  massive  trunks 
reflected  the  glimmering  camp  lights,  and  whose  giant  arms  stirred 
eerily  in  the  overhanging  gloom.  The  night  wind  sighed  through  the 
fluttering  leaves  a requiem  for  the  dead  whose  refrain  seemed  to  be 
“ Woe  is  me,  Bulgaria  ! ” Soon  we  all  crept  to  our  tents  and  courted 
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sleep ; and  in  a few  minutes  thoughts  of  home,  of  war’s  alarms,  of 
those  whom  “ the  archangel’s  trump,  not  glory’s,  must  awake,”  of  a 
Congress  doing  all  that’s  mean  ” were  sunk  in  oblivion.  Heavy 
rains  beat  and  lashed  on  the  canvas,  and  thunder  rolled  overhead, 
and  the  trees  moaned  and  creaked  before  the  blast  \ but  I slept  through 
it  all,  and  only  awoke  when  the  cooing  of  the  ringdove  and  the 
twittering  of  the  golden  oriole  told  that  the  storm  had  passed.  All 
have  experienced  the  exhilarating  freshness  of  the  air  after  a thunder- 
storm; and,  as  I stepped  out  of  the  tent  and  inhaled  the  pure  oxygen 
of  the  valley,  I could  not  help  exclaiming 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 

Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 

And  kissing  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  give  a short  sketch  of  the 
battle  of  Senovo,  both  because  it  will  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  narrative,  and  because  the  leading  details  are  little  known 
in  Great  Britain.  The  general  plan  of  the  Russian  attack  upon  the 
Turkish  Shipka  army,  then  under  the  command  of  Vessel  Pasha,  was 
that  Prince  Mirsky  was  to  advance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elena 
across  the  Balkans  by  the  Maglis  Pass,  and  that  General  Scobielelf 
was  to  cross  the  Balkans  to  the  west  of  Shipka  by  passes  which  he 
himself  was  to  discover.  Once  in  the  Tundza  valley  the  two 
Russian  armies  were  to  march  upon  and  enclose  Vessel  Pasha.  Like 
all  combinations,  it  was,  as  General  Scobieleff  said  to  me,  a beautiful 
plan  on  paper  ; ” but  though  in  the  end  this  strategy  was  successful, 
like  most  combinations,  it  failed  primarily,  and  might,  but  for  the 
brilliancy  of  Scobieleff ’s  dispositions  and  the  energy  of  his  attack, 
have  resulted  in  a great  disaster.  According  to  this  plan, 
Scobieleff  started  from  Toplish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selvi  on 
December  23  with  twelve  battalions  of  the  i6th  division,  nine  of  the 
Bulgarian  legion,  three  of  sharpshooters,  one  of  engineers,  and  twenty 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  Prince  Mirsky  had  about  the  same  number  of 
men  to  accomplish  his  part  of  the  movement.  Through  the  reports 
of  spies  and  scouts,  Scobieleff  learned  that  the  Turks  expected  he 
would  make  the  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the  Rosalita 
Pass  by  which  there  is  a feasible  path,  and  that  they  had  accordingly 
posted  troops  on  the  heights  commanding  the  pass.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  force  a passage  through  the  sinuosities  of  a 
succession  of  glens  which  penetrate  what  are  known  as  the 
Magarica  Dag  and  the  Ozan  Dag.  Snow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground;  and,  as  there  was  not  even  a path  in  these  unexplored 
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fastnesses,  General  Scobieleff  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
guns,  and  push  forward  with  his  infantry  and  cavalry.  Very  early 
the  cavalry  had  to  dismount,  and  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the 
Russian  horses  were  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  they  traversed 
in  single  file  the  bottoms  of  the  glens,  or  clung  sure-footedly  to  the 
sides  of  overhanging  precipices.  As  they  entered  into  the  heatt  of 
the  mountains,  advanced  posts  of  sharpshooters  occupied  the  com- 
manding heights.  Slow  progress  was  made  both  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  way  and  because  the  defiles  were  in  many  instances 
almost  blocked  with  snow.  When  night  fell  the  devoted  troops 
sank  to  rest  on  the  soft  snow,  glad  occasionally  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
some  crystal- covered  pine-tree,  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  loud  roar  of 
torrents.  At  the  watershed  of  the  Ozan  Dag  a critical  point  was 
reached,  for  if  here  the  Turks  had  had  possession  of  the  mountains 
on  either  side,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  proceeded 
farther.  A steep  perpendicular  cliff  was  encountered,  over  which 
cartridge  boxes  had  to  be  thrown,  and  down  which  the  men  had  to 
creep  on  hands  and  knees,  while  the  horses  were  made  to  slide  as 
best  they  might  into  the  yawning  abyss  below.  In  this  manner  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th  December  were  passed,  when  at  last  the  plain 
of  the  Tundza  was  disclosed  to  them  through  an  opening  in  the 
mountains.  The  Turkish  troops  had  also  discovered  their  approach, 
and,  hurrying  eastwards,  occupied  the  heights  immediately  above  the 
village  of  Hemedli,  whence,  opening  a musketry  fire  upon  the  long 
snake-like  line  of  the  Muscovite  soldiers,  they  endeavoured  to  stop 
their  passage  and  prevent  them  from  debouching  into  the  open  ground. 
The  danger  of  the  situation  was  great  for  Scobieleff’s  force,  and  a stub- 
born fight  took  place  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  among  the 
scrub  which  covered  the  mountain  tops  and  on  the  little  table-lands 
which  were  encountered  here  and  there.  The  Russians  fought  with 
desperation,  and  wood  and  mountain,  valley  and  defile,  re-echoed 
with  the  rattle  of  musketry.  Coming  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
which  overlooks  the  village  of  Hemedli,  the  Russian  column  was 
also  exposed  to  the  artillery  fire  of  the  central  redoubts  of  the 
Turkish  position  at  Senovo ; but  they  were  not  to  be  denied  their 
advance,  and  before  nightfall,  with  a loss  of  456  men,  Scobieleff  had 
driven  back  into  the  plain  the  Turkish  skirmishers,  while  Ins  battalions, 
gaining  closer  formation,  had  by  the  evening  of  the  27th  gained  a 
sure  footing  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkans,  in  and  around  the 
village  of  Hemedli,  where  they  entrenched  themselves.  It  was  while 
reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  position  and  surveying  the  nature  of  the 
ground  that  the  incident  of  the  bursting  of  the  shell  beneath  General 
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Scobieleft’s  horse,  previously  referred  to,  took  place.  Vessel  Pasha 
occupied  a very  strong  position.  His  left  flank,  protected  by  a wood, 
strengthened  by  formidable  earthworks,  faced  the  west ; his  centre 
was  in  front  of  an  open  glade  crossed  by  a stream  ; while  his  right 
tended  in  a north-easterly  direction  towards  the  village  of  Shipka, 
with  redoubts  placed  at  convenient  intervals  on  commanding  ground 
all  along  the  line.  As,  in  order  to  make  his  attack  with  effect, 
Scobieleff  would  have  to  advance  eastwards,  his  first  duty  was  to 
clear  the  plain  to  the  southwards  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  he  would  not  be  outflanked.  Accordingly,  the  Cossacks  were 
sent  to  the  wood  to  the  east  of  Becerli,  and  the  6ist  Regiment  was 
despatched  southwards  to  drive  in  the  Turkish  skirmishers  and  their 
supports  which  threatened  his  right  flank.  They  had  to  advance 
across  an  open  plain  whose  slope  was  downwards  towards  the  Turks, 
but  with  spades — with  which  every  soldier  in  ScobielefPs  corps  is 
armed — they  speedily  entrenched  themselves  and  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy.  This  was  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  they 
had  cleared  all  the  ground  in  front  and  secured  the  right  flank. 
Meantim.e,  the  troops  on  the  left  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  been 
advancing  briskly  in  the  direction  of  Senovo  under  a withering  fire 
from  the  redoubts.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  Russians 
were  without  artillery,  and  had  the  ground  been  a dead  level  it  would 
have  simply  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  covered  two  or  three 
miles  exposed  to  a continuous  shower  of  shells,  before  being  able  to 
deliver  their  assault.  Fortunately,  there  were  a series  of  hollows  and 
dry  watercourses  running  in  all  directions  over  the  plain,  and  Sco- 
bieleff foresaw  that  with  a rush  from  one  to  the  other  the  advance 
was  possible.  Then,  too,  the  Turkish  commander  had  left  in  his 
front,  very  foolishly,  two  large  mounds,  which  proved  of  much  service, 
as  they  afforded  a safe  breathing-space  to  the  attacking  force.  Early 
in  the  day  General  Scobieleff  rode  along  the  line,  informing  his 
men  that  there  was  no  retreat  ; all  that  was  left  to  them  was  death, 

glory,  or after  a pause,  shame.  “ Death  or  glory  ! ’’  was  the 

cry,  with  loud  huzzas  for  their  loved  and  devoted  leader;  and 
nobly  did  they  vindicate  their  choice.  The  right  flank  having 
been  swung  round,  with  colours  flying  and  bands  playing,  the 
great  attack  was  made.  Turkish  infantry  occupied  natural 
entrenchments  in  front  of  the  wood  and  the  banks  of  two  small 
streams,  from  which,  entirely  protected,  they  kept  up  a terrible 
fire.  Onwards,  however,  came  the  Muscovite  soldiers,  now  seeking 
shelter  in  the  hollows  spoken  of,  now  making  a rush  across  the 
open  ground  into  another  hollow,  again  clinging  like  bees  to  the  two 
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mounds.  Up  to  this  time  the  loss  had  been  great,  but  with  only 
one  check  the  Russians  gained  ground  and  persevered.  All  this 
manoeuvring  took  hours  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  unceasing  rattle  of  breech-loading  rifles. 
At  last  the  grand  assault  was  ordered,  and  with  loud  huzzas  the 
intrepid  Russians  went  at  the  redoubts  and  entrenchments  of  the 
Turks,  who  fought  with  determined  and  obstinate  bravery.  Animated 
by  the  presence  of  their  General,  and  knowing  that  if  they  gave  way  an 
inch  there  was  no  alternative  but  death  or  shame,  the  Russians  per- 
formed all  that  soldiers  dare  do.  The  first  redoubt  reached  was  that 
on  the  Turkish  left  flank.  It  had  been  made  out  of  an  old  tumulus, 
and  against  it  was  directed  the  assault  of  the  6ist  Regiment  (the 
Vladimir  Polk),  who  had  behaved  so  heroically  at  Plevna  under 
Scobieleff  in  storming  and  holding  for  twenty-four  hours  the  Green 
Hill  redoubts.  This  day  they  maintained  their  reputation.  Colonel 
Savadsky  was  at  their  head,  and,  waving  his  sword,  he  cheered  on  his 
men,  showing  the  way  by  actually  riding  into  the  redoubt.  Strange 
to  say,  amid  the  hail  of  shell  and  bullets  he  was  unhurt,  and,  being 
followed  by  streams  of  his  splendid  fellows,  the  redoubt  was  in  a few 
minutes  in  their  hands.  A new  redoubt  in  the  wood,  hidden  by 
the  trees,  was  unmasked,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  assaulted.  Then 
ensued  a terrible  struggle  ; too  close  quarters  had  been  reached 
for  musketry  fire,  and  the  battle  became  a bayonet  fight  of  the 
bloodiest  character.  In  the  centre  and  on  the  left  of  the  Russian 
line  success  was  no  less  certain.  The  key  to  the  centre  of  the 
Turkish  position  was  a small  redoubt  perched  on  a peninsula  formed 
by  a stream  of  no  great  depth,  but  running  in  a broad  bed.  This 
redoubt  was  likewise  the  scene  of  a terrific  struggle,  in  which 
both  sides  lost  heavily.  Within  a radius  of  thirty  yards  200  Turks 
were  found  slain,  while  the  Russian  dead  were  scarcely  less  numerous. 
Onwards  the  Russians  pressed,  and,  following  up  with  stern  determi- 
nation their  advantage,  one  after  another  of  the  redoubts  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  Turks  retreated  to  the  wood,  and,  sheltered  by  the 
trees  and  the  undergrowth,  kept  up  their  fire.  The  Russians  pursued 
them  thither,  and  as  on  the  right  flank,  so  everywhere,  the  battle 
developed  itself  into  a bayonet  charge.  It  may  be  asked  what  had 
become  all  this  time  of  Prince  Mirsky’s  force.  It  had  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  Maglis  Pass,  and  had  advanced  on 
the  27th  to  the  attack  on  Vessel  Pasha;  but  the  latter  had  met  Mirsky 
with  a stubborn  resistance,  and,  Scobieleff  being  as  yet  unable  to 
join  in  the  attack,  the  combination  failed.  As  we  have  seen,  Scobieleff 
came  on  the  scene  on  the  28th,  and  engaging  Vessel  Pasha,  that 
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general  had  to  withdraw  from  the  pursuit  of  Mirsky,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  retire.  Now  Mirsky,  informed  of  the  result  of 
Scobielelf’s  attack,  readvanced,  and  joining  hands  with  Scobieleff  by 
means  of  the  cavalry  along  the  Kazanlik  road,  the  Muscovite  com- 
manders completely  enclosed  the  Turkish  troops  and'  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Forty-nine  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  120 
guns,  26  standards,  and  13  pashas.  The  victory  was  complete  and 
triumphant,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  Scobieleff.  But  at  what 
a loss  ! — a fifth  of  the  total  men  engaged;  which  makes  it,  I believe, 
the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  century — certainly  of  the  last  forty  years. 

To  return  to  my  former  narrative.  Our  little  camp  was  early 
astir,  and  a universal  demand  was  made  for  coffee,  which  was  speedily 
brought  by  some  soldiers.  While  the  refreshing  beverage  was  being 
discussed  by  the  staff,  I strolled  to  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  to  take  a 
survey  at  leisure  of  the  position  of  which  I had  heard  so  much. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  this  was  the  very  same  wood 
in  which,  one  night  in  August  1877,  a companion  and  myself, 
together  with  an  out-picket  of  dragoons,  had  been  lost  for  many 
hours  ! We  had  been  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  after 
Gourko’s  retreat  from  his  first  raid  across  the  Balkans.  In  trying  to 
take  a short  cut  down  the  Lower  Balkans  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tundza  from  the  Pass  of  Dalboka,  we  had  become  separated  from 
the  retreating  army,  and  wandered  about  for  the  best  part  of  two  days 
and  nights,  in  constant  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Bashi-Bazouks. 
At  last  we  found  our  way  to  Kazanlik  only  to  discover,  instead  of  a 
haven  of  safety,  that  the  town  was  in  possession  of  brigands,  who 
attempted  to  shoot  us.  Fortunately  escaping  this  new  danger,  we 
galloped  out  of  the  town  and  fell  in  with  a vedette  of  dragoons,  one 
of  whose  number  had  been  shot  a few  minutes  before.  Joining  their 
company,  we  galloped  as  hard  as  our  tired  horses  would  permit  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  we  were  received  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  picket,  and  informed  that,  if  we  would  accompany  him 
in  his  round  of  duty,  he  would  thereafter  take  us  with  him  to  the 
Russian  camp.  We  had  to  enter  the  wood  to  see  that  all  was  quiet 
in  the  villages  of  Sekersevo  and  Senovo,  in  which  some  Turks  were 
understood  to  be  harboured  ; and  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest  we  lost  our  way.  When  I thought  of  then  and  now,  the 
horror  of  the  night  ride  came  upon  me  with  almost  all  the  force  of 
a present  realiiy,  and  it  was  with  something  like  the  relief  experienced 
when  at  last  we  reached  the  Russian  camp,  that  I shook  off  the 
reverie  and  looked  over  towards  the  village  of  Shipka  (now  the  scene 
of  desolation)  and  up  to  the  hoary  head  of  Mount  St.  Nicholas, 
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against  which  Suleiman  Pasha  in  the  preceding  September  had 
unavailingly  hurled  his  battalions,  and  which  had  been  so  heroically 
and  successfully  defended  by  the  Russians  under  Radetsky.  Just  at 
this  time  General  Scobieleff  came  out  of  his  tent,  and  being  joined 
by  the  whole  staff  we  commenced,  under  his  direction,  an  inspection 
in  detail  of  the  positions.  We  had  only  gone  a few  steps  when  we 
came  upon  a wooden  cross  erected  under  the  shadow  of  a group  of 
four  spreading  beeches.  The  General  at  once  uncovered,  an  example 
which  all  followed,  and  stood  for  a few  minutes  in  silence.  Turning 
away,  the  General  said  to  me,  That  is  the  grave  of  a hero,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  I specially  ordered  that  cross  to  be  planted  over 
his  grave  so  as  to  mark  his  last  resting-place.  He  was  a mere  boy 
of  between  15  and  16,  of  good  family  in  Russia.  During  the  war, 
fired  by  military  ardour,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which 
the  armies  of  Holy  Russia  were  fighting,  he  escaped  from  school  and 
home  and  made  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  Turning  up  at  Plevna, 
I accepted  him  as  a volunteer,  and  he  fought  gallantly  and  well  at 
the  great  assault  and  subsequent  capture  of  Osman  Pasha’s  stronghold. 
At  Senovo  he  led  a company  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  and  their  duty 
it  was  to  make  the  attack  on  the  central  redoubt.  Carried  away  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  utter  disregard  of  danger,  the  brave  boy  speedily 
left  his  men  a considerable  way  behind,  and  escaped  the  shower  of 
bullets  only  to  be  bayoneted  as  he  entered  the  redoubt.  His  was  a 
brief  but  heroic  life  ! ” 

Chief  interest  was  felt  in  the  positions  in  the  centre  and  right 
flank,  and  accordingly  we  directed  our  steps  thither  with  a cursory 
glance  at  the  strength  of  the  line  to  the  left,  with  its  redoubts  echeloned 
nearly  all  the  way  to  Shipka.  Crossing  the  stream,  we  entered  the 
centre  redoubt  on  the  little  peninsula,  and  what  a sight  was  presented  ! 
All  around  the  door  of  the  redoubt  were  scattered  broken  canisters, 
fragments  of  shell,  rags  of  uniforms,  as  if  the  battle  had  only  taken 
place  a few  days  ago.  But  I was  hardly  prepared  for  the  ghastly 
scene  within.  Several  hundred  men  had  been  hastily  buried  here  ; 
but  the  rain  and  the  snow  had  beaten  aside  the  loose  earth,  wolves 
and  dogs  had  done  the  rest,  and  all  over  the  floor  of  the  redoubt 
was  scattered  a vast  melange  of  human  bones.  Vertebrae,  arm  and 
leg  bones  commingled  in  the  strangest  fashion  with  skulls  bleached 
by  sun  and  rain.  ‘‘  Mark  ! how  their  lifeless  mouths  grin  without 
breath.  Mark  ! how  they  laugh  and  scorn  at  all  you  are,  and  yet 
were  what  you  are  ! ” I have  experienced  all  the  shuddering  of  a 
ride  over  a battle-field  immediately  after  the  event,  when  as  yet  the 
earth  was  covered  thick  with  other  clay — “ heap’d  and  pent,  rider 
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and  horse,  friend  and  foe;  ” but  it  did  not  possess  half  the  ghastly 
horror  of  this  scene  sixteen  months  after  war  had  ceased  its  tumults 
and  alarms.  General  Scobieleff  said  to  me,  as  we  gazed  on  this 
charnel-house,  “And  this  is  glory!”  “Yes,”  I responded,  “after 
all.  General, — 

The  drying  up  a single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.  ” 

“ You  are  right,”  he  replied,  “ and  yet  I am  nothing  but  a soldier.” 
Leaving  the  redoubt,  he  called  out  two  small  detachments  of  soldiers 
representing  the  infantry  and  cavalry  who  had  taken  part  in  storming 
these  positions,  and  desired  them  to  accompany  us.  “ Every  one  of 
these  men,”  he  said  to  me,  “ was  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  they  have 
a right,  as  representing  their  comrades,  to  take  a last  look  of  the 
field  where  they  shed  their  blood.”  As  we  crossed  into  a large 
entrenchment,  which  had  offered  a stout  resistance  to  the  Muscovite 
assault,  and  which  also  bore  marks  of  being  the  burial-place  of  many 
a brave  soldier,  we  encountered  a small  flock  of  sheep,  the  leader’s 
bell  tinkling  softly  in  the  morning  air.  “ Is  there  not,”  said  General 
Scobieleff,  “ something  extremely  poetical  in  the  idea  of  these  sheep 
so  peacefully  browsing  on  the  grass  enriched  with  human  blood  ? ” 
True,  and  the  grass  and  wild  herbs  over  which  we  trampled  seemed 
to  emit  a sweeter  fragrance  than  elsewhere.  Onwards  we  strolled 
from  position  to  position,  stopping  every  few  moments,  when  the 
General,  with  his  staff  around  him,  would  discourse  on  their  strength 
relative  to  other  positions,  on  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  ar- 
ranging his  attack,  and  on  the  reasons  why.  he  made  such  and  such 
dispositions.  In  fact,  the  staff  throughout  the  day  received  on  the 
spot  practical  demonstrations  of  the  science  of  war  and  the  value  of 
well-conceived  tactics.  By-and-by  we  came  out  in  the  open  plain, 
where  a monument  had  been  erected  commemorative  of  the  battle. 
It  is  situated  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Russian  position,  and  con- 
sists of  a small  marble  column,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  surrounded 
by  pilasters  crowned  with  large  cannon-balls.  A Russian  priest  here 
donned  his  robes,  lighted  his  censer,  and,  with  a simple  dragoon  for 
a clerk,  began  a solemn  service  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Every  head  was  uncovered,  the  party  stood  in  respectful  groups 
around  the  column  with  its  cross — the  General  to  the  right  of  the 
priest.  The  sun  shone  in  unclouded  splendour,  nature  seemed 
hushed  for  the  moment,  and  the  white  mists  floated  hazily  around 
the  head  of  St.  Nicholas.  I have  witnessed  the  gorgeous  ceremonial 
of  continental  Catholic  cathedrals, — have  taken  part  in  the  rich  ritual 
of  Anglican  churches, — have  listened  to  the  sonorous  mass  in  a Greek 
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cathedral, — have  worshipped  in  the  simple  chapels  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland, — but  have  never  been  present  at  a more  impressive  religious 
service  than  that  on  the  battle-field  of  Senovo.  Creeds  and  forms 
were  forgotten  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  worshippers ; and  as  the  trembling  accents  of  the 
priest,  with  the  deep  but  sweet  responses  of  the  dragoon-clerk,  were 
borne  on  the  still  morning  air,  one  could  not  but  hope  that  “ all  was 
well”  with  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  perished  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  as  soldiers.  As  the  service  progressed,  the 
General  wept  like  a child,  and  among  the  small  but  deeply  moved 
congregation  there  were  few  dry  eyes,  albeit  these  hardy  and  some- 
times rough  warriors  are  seldom  used  to  the  melting  mood.  One 
and  all  advanced  and  reverently  kissed  the  cross  extended  to  them 
by  the  priest,  and  thus  was  brought  to  a close  a service  touching  in 
its  inception  and  the  simple  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

But  with  a soldier  weeping  may  only  endure  for  a mottient,  and 
the  General  gave  the  signal  “to  horse.”  All  were  speedily  mounted, 
cne  of  Scobieleff  s celebrated  white  chargers  being  provided  for  me. 
The  brief  emotion  of  the  hour  appeared  to  be  dissipated  in  a smart 
gallop  to  the  south-west,  where  we  came  to  the  great  redoubt 
stormed  by  the  6ist  Regiment.  We  rode  to  the  crest  of  the  tumulus, 
and  surveyed  the  field  with  astonishment  that  such  a seemingly 
impregnable  position  should  be  taken  by  an  army  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  without  artillery.  Then  we  turned  into  the  wood,  and  inspected 
the  masked  redoubts  and  the  theatres  of  the  bayonet  fights,  where 
corpses  had  at  the  end  of  the  day  been  piled  on  each  other  four  and 
five  deep.  In  shady  glades  were  long  lines  of  trenches,  where  the 
brave  fellows  had  found  hasty  burial,  and  it  was  without  regret  that 
we  left  the  deeply  interesting  but  melancholy  spot.  Once  more  out 
in  the  open,  the  General  conducted  his  staff  over  the  plain  which 
separates  Hemedli  from  Senovo,  pointing  out  howj  even  in  such  an 
exposed  situation,  infantry  may  find  shelter  from  the  searening  fire 
of  an  enemy,  and  how  important  it  was  for  him  to  have  his  reserves 
posted  pretty  safe  from  fire,  and  yet  at  hand.  A brief  examination 
having  been  made  of  the  trenches,  by  means  of  which  his  right 
flank  had  been  secured  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  which  looked 
as  fresh  as  if  only  raised  a week  ago,  we  rode  up  to  the  village  of 
Hemedli,  which  commanded  a front  view  of  the  whole  battle-field. 
A halt  was  called,  and  the  General  once  more  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
discourse  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  he  had  adopted,  and  the  manner 
in  which  all  such  positions  should  be  attacked.  An  ascent  was  now 
made  into  the  Pass  of  Hemedli,  in  order  that  we  might  observe  the 
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difficulties  which  General  Scobieleff  and  his  troops  had  to  encounter 
in  their  passage  of  the  Balkans  in  mid-winter.  The  ascent  was, 
even  to  begin  with,  pretty  steep,  and  wound  round  the  shoulder  of  a 
ridge  which  projected  into  the  plain.  For  many  miles  the  path  was 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  two  horses  going  abreast  ; but  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  this  roadway  had  been  constructed  by  Russian 
engineers  subsequent  to  the  battle  for  the  passage  of  the  guns  which 
had  been  abandoned  in  the  mountains.  At  one  point,  where  the 
ridge,  so  to  speak,  joins  the  main  range  of  mountains,  the  path  was 
along  the  brink  of  a precipice  whose  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  and 
it  was  a few  yards  from  this  spot  that  the  General’s  chief  of  the  staff 
had  been  wounded.  Then  the  path  became  a mere  track  through 
deep  glens,  and  anon  along  the  brow  of  steep  mountains  covered 
with  oak  scrub,  and  with  the  wild  brier  and  rose,  whose  delightful 
perfume  filled  the  air.  Three  hours  of  such  riding  brought  us  to  a 
deep  defile,  in  the  bottom  of  which  coursed  a small  stream,  which  in 
winter  time  becomes  a raging  torrent.  Here  scrub  gave  place  to 
large  forest  trees,  which  lined  the  whole  mountain  sides.  At  the 
head  of  this  defile  all  farther  progress  appeared  to  be  stopped  by  a 
precipitous  cliff  at  least  150  feet  high.  It  was  because  of  this 
apparently  impenetrable  barrier  that  the  Turks  never  dreamt  that 
Scobieleff  would  choose  the  Pass,  and  hence  it  was  their  non-occupa- 
tion of  the  surrounding  heights  which  enabled  the  Russian  General 
to  accomplish  the  passage  of  the  Balkans.  Long  before  this,  we  had 
been  compelled  to  go  in  Indian  file,  and  at  many  of  the  turning- 
points  it  was  only  the  sure-footedness  of  our  horses  which  prevented 
us  being  precipitated  into  an  abyss  of  unknown  depth.  “But,” 
said  I to  the  General,  “ how  was  it  possible  for  infantry,  much  less 
for  cavalry,  to  overcome  that  obstacle  ? ” — pointing  to  the  cliff.  “ All 
things  are  possible  to  determined  men,”  replied  he.  “The  men 
crept  down  round  by  the  sides  on  hands  and  knees,  as  we  will  do 
presently,  and  I will  show  you  how  we  got  our  cavalry  down.” 
Dismounting  from  our  horses,  we  tied  the  reins  over  their  necks, 
broke  a branch  from  a tree  at  hand,  and  with  many  “ hee-hee’s  ” 
drove  them  up  the  precipitous  slope.  "Planting  their  fore-feet  firmly 
in  the  soil,  and  dragging  their  hind  ones  after,  they  progressed  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fore  legs  doubled  under, 
and  back  they  would  roll  down  the  slope  till,  mayhap,  caught 
by  some  tree-trunk.  It  was  every  man  for  himself.  Scrambling  on 
hands  and  knees,  seeking  the  shelter  of  a tree  as  a horse  threatened 
to  roll  down  upon  you,  taking  breath  every  few  steps,  and  renewing 
the  laborious  ascent,  at  length  a dozen  of  us  gained  the  summit  of 
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the  cliff,  which  we  had  circumvented  ; and  I must  confess  that  I 
bowed  before  the  genius  and  daring  of  a General  who  could  success- 
fully conduct  an  expedition  through  such  places,  and  over  such,  to 
ordinary  human  judgment,  insurmountable  obstacles.  Horses  and 
men  alike  were  permitted  to  enjoy  half  an  hour’s  well-earned  rest — 
the  horses  in  cropping  the  grass,  and  the  men  in  discussing  the 
situation.  I have  seen  the  Shipka  Pass,  the  Hani  Kioj  Pass,  the 
Hani  Bogas  Pass,  and  the  Hemedli  Pass,  and  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced, with  General  Obroutcheff,  that  the  Balkans  can  never  be 
regarded  more  as  a barrier  to  invasion  from  the  North,  and  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  regard  them  as  of  the  strategic  importance 
which  some  modern  statesmen  do.  The  whole  army  which  Turkey 
could  put  into  the  field  could  not  hold  them  against  a determined 
enemy,  led  by  such  Generals  as  Gourko  and  Scobieleff.  When  we 
had  been  sufficiently  rested,  a commencement  was  made  with  the 
descent.  First  of  all,  the  horses  were  collected  and  one  by  one 
driven  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  where  the  ground  slopes  somewhat. 
Planting  their  four  feet  together,  the  wise  brutes  allowed  themselves 
to  slide  down,  guiding  themselves  with  wonderful  instinct,  and  taking 
advantage  of  any  little  shelving  places  to  stop  for  a minute.  Without 
accident,  all  reached  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  and  began  to  walk 
quietly  along  the  track.  It  was  thus  that  twenty  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  able  to  accompany  me  to  Senovo,”  said  General  Sco- 
bieleff. The  descent  of  the  men  was  as  precarious  as  the  ascent ; 
but  that,  too,  was  accomplished  in  safety,  and  we  set  out  on  our 
return  journey  to  Hemedli.  For  the  most  part  that  was  done  on 
foot,  the  horses  following  in  our  tracks.  It  was  far  on  in  the  after- 
noon before  we  reached  the  plain  of  the  Tundza.  “ We  must  make 
for  Kazanlik  at  a gallop,”  said  General  Scobieleff,  “as  I have  to 
meet  there  General  Obroutcheff,  who  comes  to  read  the  Czar’s 
Proclamation  to  the  people  of  this  district.”  Off,  then,  we  set  at  a 
gallop  straight  across  country.  To  say  that  the  ride  was  a rough 
one,  would  be  but  a trite  description.  True,  there  were  no  fences  ; 
but  the  lack  of  these  obstacles  was  more  than  made  up  for  by 
marshes,  streams,  drains,  dry  water- courses,  while  care  had  to  be 
taken  of  innumerable  fox-  and  badger-holes.  I am  a fairly  good 
horseman,  but  I confess  I should  have  been  utterly  beaten  off  had  it 
not  been  for  two  incidents.  The  first  was  the  starting  of  a fox, 
when,  with  a halloo  which  would  have  startled  a huntsman  of  the 
shires,  nine- tenths  of  the  staff  went  after  it  at  full  gallop.  Revolvers 
were  drawn  and  flying  shots  taken  at  the  quarry,  which,  however, 
ran  to  earth  in  a tumulus.  This  hunt,  and  a later  one,  in  which, 
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however,  only  a few  of  the  more  ardent  spirits  took  part,  reminded 
me  of  a very  curious  incident  at  the  battle  of  Dzuranli,  and  con- 
firmed the  reputation  which  Russians  enjoy  of  being  a nation  of 
sportsmen.  At  the  battle  the  reserves  were  placed  by  Gourko  in  rear 
of  three  large  mounds,  on  one  of  which  the  General,  with  his  staff,  was 
stationed,  and  from  which  I also  watched  the  progress  of  the  fight. 
At  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of  the  battle,  and  when  the 
Russian  attack  on  the  Turks  in  the  wood  was  being  driven  back, 
and  while  the  whole  field  was  being  ploughed  with  shells,  a hare 
started  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  mounds.  In  a moment, 
regardless  of  danger,  and  forgetful  of  discipline,  scores  of  men  gave 
chase  to  puss  out  into  the  open,  with  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  were 
in  no  way  deterred  from  the  pursuit  by  the  shrapnel  which  were 
bursting  round  them.  They  were  only  stayed  in  their  chase  and 
brought  to  their  senses  by  orderlies  despatched  by  General  Gourko. 
In  the  same  way  I was  struck  with  amazement,  in  the  retreat  across 
Shipka,  that  the  foot-sore  and  weary  men  should  forget  their  present 
distresses  and  griefs  in  a momentary  hunt  after  a hare  which  crossed 
their  path  on  the  steep  sides  of  Mount  St.  Nicholas.  But,  to  cease 
this  digression,  the  other  incident  which  enabled  me  to  keep  up  with 
the  cavalcade  was  that,  in  crossing  a stream,  half  of  them  floundered 
in  a deep  morass,  and  a search  had  to  be  made  for  a ford.  It  was 
six  o’clock  before  we  arrived  at  Kazanlik,  and  after  a ride  through  its 
ruined  streets,  we  discovered  breakfast  ( !)  set  for  us  in  a marquee 
pitched  on  the  banks  of  a pretty  stream.  With  appetites  sharpened 
by  a ten  hours’  ride,  we  made  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  edibles  ; but 
the  pleasant  reunion  was  broken  up  by  a severe  thunderstorm,  which 
broke  overhead  with  all  the  suddenness  characteristic  of  the  Balkan 
region,  and,  swamping  our  pretty  camp,  compelled  us  to  search  for 
lodgings  in  the  town. 

Next  day  was  one  of  unclouded  splendour,  and  early  in  the 
morning  a move  was  made  to  the  meadows  west  of  the  town,  where 
a triumphal  arch  had  been  erected,  around  which  had  congregated 
the  whole  people  of  the  district  in  their  picturesque  national  costume. 
The  raison  d'Hre  of  the  assembly  w'^s  the  reading  of  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  counselling  peaceful  behaviour  to 
the  Bulgarians.  General  Obroutcheff,  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  spot,  was  literally  bespattered  with  flowers.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  the  sentiment  of  the  custom,  universal  in 
Bulgaria,  of  offering  flowers  to  strangers,  is  extremely  pretty.  After 
General  Obroutcheff  had  read  the  Czar’s  address,  he  made  a short 
speech  on  the  same  lines  of  peaceful  policy  ; and  then  there  ensued 
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a mass  performed  by  the  Bulgarian  clergy.  The  scene  and  the 
occasion  were  interesting.  In  the  afternoon  General  Obroutcheff 
took  his  departure  for  Tirnova,  and  an  excursion  was  made  to  the 
Shipka  Pass  and  Mount  St.  Nicholas.  These  points  are  already  so 
familiar,  from  v frequent  descriptions,  that  I need  say  little  regarding 
them.  The  village  of  Shipka  is  yet  a mass  of  ruins,  and  the  road  up 
the  mountain  to  St.  Nicholas  is  now  in  fairly  good  condition  ; the 
celebrated  emplacements  and  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  pass  are 
still  entire,  but  cannon  frown  no  more  from  the  embrasures.  The 
plateau,  overlooked  on  the  southern  side  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  one  vast 
cemetery,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  pass  ; 
and  lower  down  are  the  graves  of  the  no  less  intrepid  assaulting 
Turks  who  fell.  These  mounds  could  not  but  be  regarded  with 
emotion  ; and  I entirely  sympathised  with  the  indignation  expressed 
against  a proposal  that  the  dead  must  be  disturbed,  because  their 
last  resting-place  is  looked  upon  by  some  Turcophile  military 
engineers  as  of  some  remote  strategic  importance.  With  thoughtful 
and  graceful  feeling.  General  Obroutcheff  ordered  that  the  graves 
should  be  preserved  and  planted  with  flowers.  Adieus  were  said, 
the  General  continued  his  way  into  the  Bulgarian  principality,  and 
we  returned  to  Kazanlik. 
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STRA IVBERRIES. 

Both  history  and  story  are  almost  silent  on  the  subject  of  straw- 
berries. Perhaps  all  our  readers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
persistent  antiquary,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  freedom  from 
many  allusions  to  Greek  and  Roman  customs  or  banquets,  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  an  indefinite  pride  in  the  consciousness  that,  on  this 
point  at  least,  they  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  epicures  of 
Rome ; for  though  Heliogabalus  may  have  feasted  on  nightingales’ 
tongues  and  peacocks’  brains,  yet  we  maintain,  in  spite  of  M.  Alexis 
Soyer,  that  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Emperors  never  tasted  a dish 
of  strawberries  and  cream.  The  author  of  the  Pantropheon,  whose 
efforts  brought  about  so  much  improvement  in  our  English  cuisijie^ 
and  from  whose  generally  accurate  work  so  much  information  is  to  be 
gained,  has  committed  several  errors  in  his  account  of  the  straw- 
berry as  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  passage  in  the  chefs  work  runs  as  follows  : — 

Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  equally  fond  of  the  strawberry,  and 
applied  the  same  care  to  its  cultivation.  Virgil  appears  to  place  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  flowers,  and  Ovid  gives  it  a tender  epithet  which  delicate  palates  would 
not  disavow.  Neither  does  this  luxurious  poet  forget  the  wild  strawberry,  which 
disappears  beneath  its  modest  foliage,  but  whose  presence  the  scented  air  reveals. 
Transported  to  the  tables  of  the  Luculli,  by  the  side  of  its  more  brilliant  and  more 
beautiful  sister,  a flattering  murmur  often  bore  testimony  to  its  merit,  and  nature 
triumphed  in  the  midst  of  ingenious  guests,  soliciting  of  art  what  they  repudiated 
in  nature. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  statements  made  in  the  above  pas- 
sage are  borne  out  by  fact.  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  straw- 
berry was  cultivatedhy  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans;  and  in  Virgil’s 
notice  of  the  fruit,  the  poet  in  a well-kr  own  passage  couples  it  with 
flowers — not  with  the  choice  flowers  of  a cultivated  garden,  but  with 
the  wild  flowers  which  would  afford  a likely  lurking-place  to  the 
snake  : — 

Qui  iegitis  flores,  et  humi  nascentia  fraga, 

Frigidus,  o pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herba.* 


* Virgil,  Ed.  iii.  92. 
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In  the  first  quotation  from  Ovid — 

Ipsa  tuis  manibus,  silvestri  nata  sub  umbra, 

Mollia  fraga  leges,  ^ 

although  the  epithet  mollia^'  soft,  delicate,  may  be  considered  as  a 
compliment  to  a strawberry,  yet  the'  predication  in  the  first  line 
‘‘  born  ’neath  the  sylvan  shade " points  unmistakably  to  the  wild 
wood  strawberry,  and  not  to  the  ‘‘  more  brilliant  and  more  beautiful 
sister,”  whose  existence  in  classic  times  is  purely  imaginary. 

The  other  passage  from  Ovid — 

Arbuteos  foetus,  montanaque  fraga  legentes,^ 

while  of  course  referring  to  the  wild  strawberry,  is  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  couples  together  two  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which,  though  they  have  nothing  botanically  in  common,  yet  both 
bear  the  name  of  strawberry  in  modern  times,  and  are  also  associated 
together  in  Pliny — viz.  the  Arbutus,  and  the  Fraga7'ia  montana  or 
collina  of  the  poet.  The  handsome  ericaceous  shrub,  which  is  un- 
fortunately becoming  quite  rare  in  England,  but  whose  roseate 
beauties  visitors  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  in  the  late  autumn  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate,  has  of  course  no  affinity  with  the  plant  from  whose 
scarlet  berries  it  has  assumed  the  popular  name  of  strawberry-tree, 
which,  though  a misnomer,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  false  quantity 
committed  by  the  many  who  talk  as  persistently  of  the  arhutus\2js> 
they  do  of  the  gladiolus,  much-wronged  flower  ! Another  name  in 
Latin  for  the  arbutus  is  the  unedo,  to  which  the  fanciful  derivation 
has  been  assigned  of  one  bite  and  one  bite  only,”  in  allusion  to  the 
disappointing  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Fraga,  the  Latin  name  for  the  strawberry,  as  well  as  Fragaria,  its 
modern  botanical  equivalent,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  ‘‘fragf'o,”  to  emit  a smell.  Philologists  may  question 
this  etymon  ; enough  for  us  that  it  has  the  authority  of  Littre  in  the 
case  of  its  modern  derivatives  in  the  graceful  Romance  languages — 
fraise,  fragola,fresa  ; and  that  nostrils  not  employed  in  scenting  out 
etymological  errors  too  keenly  can  still  enjoy  the  perfume  which 
warrants  the  deduction. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  strawberry  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients  as  a cultivated  fruit,  we  may  pass  over  many  ages  of  darkness 
and  emerge  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  horticulture  began  to  be 
revived  as  a science.  During  the  long  lapse  of  years  the  Fi'agaria  vcsca 
flourished  in  our  English  woods — a food  for  peasants — abiding  the 
time  when  its  leaves  should  become  symbolical  of  the  higher  grades 


* Ovid,  Met.  xiii,  8i6. 


* Ib.  V.  304. 
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of  nobility,  and  its  fruit  strike  the  fancy  of  an  unscrupulous  prince  when 
wading  to  a throne  through  a deep  current  of  blood.  We,  of  course, 
allude  to  the  well-known  episode  in  the  play  of  “Richard  III.,”  in 
which  Gloucester,  wlien  intent  on  murderous  designs  against  Hastings, 
turns  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  says  : — 

My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I was  last  in  Holbom, 

I saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 

I do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them.^ 

Now,  this  incident  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Holinshed,  and 
proves  that  strawberries  must  have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
early  as  1480.  Just  fancy,  a garden  of  forty  acres  on  the  north  side 
of  Holborn,  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  Albert  the  Good  now 
unceasingly  bows  his  compliments  to  the  passer-by  on  the  Viaduct ! 
The  last  vestige  of  Ely  House  has  disappeared ; and,  though  London 
does  not  draw  its  main  supplies  of  strawberries  from  localities  far 
from  its  centre,  yet  it  has  to  search  rather  farther  from  the  General 
Post  Office  than  High  Holborn.  A hundred  years  later  than 
Richard  III.’s  days,  there  was,  moreover,  a garden  in  Holborn,  then 
the  most  aristocratic  part  of  London,  amongst  whose  products 
four  kinds  of  strawberries  are  mentioned.  This  garden  was  the 
property  of  Gerard  (e),  the  celebrated  barber- surgeon  and  herbalist, 
who  had  charge  of  Lord  Burleigh’s  gardens  in  the  Strand,  and  of  those 
at  Theobalds.  The  description  and  the  woodcuts  of  strawberries  in 
Gerard’s  work  do  not  agree  very  accurately ; and  we  think,  besides, 
that  a mistake  has  been  made  in  the  “ Catalogue  of  Plants  in  Gerard’s 
Garden,”  recently  edited  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson,  in  classing  the  three 
Fragaria,  which  Gerard  distinguishes  as  rubra^  alba^  and  sicbviridis,  all 
together  as  Fragaria  vh'giniana  : at  that  date  they  cannot  have  been 
Virginian  at  all. 

Another  allusion  to  strawberries  in  Shakespeare  occurs  in 
“ Henry  V.,”  act  i.  scene  i,  when,  speaking  of  the  young  king,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  says  : — 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle  ; 

^ Richard  HI.  act.  iii.  scene  4. 

Steevens  remarks  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage  that  the  complaisance 
of  the  reverend  cultivator  of  these  strawberries  is  also  recorded  by  the  author  of 
the  Latin  play  on  the  same  subject  in  the  British  Museum 
“ Eliensis  antistes  venis?  senem  quies, 

Juvenem  labor  decet;  ferunt  hortum  tiium 
Decora  fraga  plurimum  producere. 

{Episcopus  Eliensis) 

Nil  tibi  clandetur  hortus  quod  mens 
Producit : esset  lautius  vellem  mihi 
Quo  sim  tibi  gratus.” 
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where  the  wild  wood  strawberry  is  of  course  referred  to  by  the 
bishop,  who  thus  likens  the  good  qualities  which  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  king’s  character  to  the  charms  of  the  fruit  which  are 
overshadowed  by  noxious  weeds.  The  remaining  reference  is  in 
“ Othello,”  in  which  Desdemona’s  handkerchief  plays  such  a fatal 
part  in  the  denouement  oi  the  drama  : — 

lago.  Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a handkerchief, 

Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife’s  hand  ? 

Othello.  I gave  her  such  a one,  ’twas  my  first  gift. 
lago.  I know  not  that ; but  such  a handkerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife’s)  did  I to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

The  fatal  embroidery  of  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  all  too 
readily  attracted  attention  to  the  Moor’s  first  love-gift,  and  tended  to 
hasten  Desdemona’s  doom,  whilst  by  this  simple  expression,  “ spotted 
with  strawberries,”  the  poet  created  an  irrefutable  piece  de  conviction. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  berry  of  our  theme,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of 
horticulture  in  general  in  England  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.;  even  at  that  time  the  London  market  was  mainly 
supplied  with  culinary  vegetables  from  Holland.  This  monarch’s 
gardener  introduced  various  fruits,  salads,  and  potherbs,  and  cultivated 
them  in  the  garden  of  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  together,  as  it  is  generally 
supposed,  with  the  apricot  and  Kentish  cherry.^  During  Elizabeth’s 
reign  large  quantities  of  fruit  were  imported  into  England,  chiefly 
from  the  Low  Countries;  but  no  reference  is  found  to  strawberries, 
inasmuch  as  this  fruit  is  ill-suited  for  transit  from  distant  countries, 
and  the  Fragaria  vesca  flourished  equally  well  here  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent ; and  this,  and  its  congeners,  were  still  the  only  species  known 
to  the  Old  World,  in  spite  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  a hundred 
years  before. 

Spenser  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  both  allude  to  strawberries,  and 
the  latter  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  inimitable  combina- 
tion of  strawberries  and  cream.  But  there  he  found  Phalanthus 
already  waiting  for  him  upon  a horse  milk-white,  but  that  upon 
his  shoulders  and  withers  he  was  freckled  with  red  stains,  as  when  a 
few  strawberries  are  scattered  into  a dish  of  cream.”  ^ In  the  “ Fairie 
Queene  ” it  is  again  the  wood  strawberry  we  find  : — 

One  day,  as  they  all  three  together  went 
To  the  greene  wood  to  gather  strawberries, 

There  chaunst  to  them  a dangerous  accident.’ 


* Quarterly  Review,  January  1821.  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  Horticulture.” 

* Acadia,  book  iii. *  * Fairie  Queene,  book  vi.  canto  x.  stanza  34. 
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This  accident  consisted  in  a tiger  making  its  appearance  on  the 
scene,  which  would  have  made  short  work  of  Pastorella  had  not 
Calidore  engaged  and  slain  the  animal  with  his  shepherd’s  hook  ; 
whilst  Coridon  ignominiously  turned  tail  and  fled.  Truly  a most 
opportune  beast  ! 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  American  Virginian  straw- 
berry was  introduced  into  both  France  and  England,  and  probably 
into  Western  Europe  generally.  The  new-comers  do  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  thriven,  and  nearly  two  centuries  had  still  to  elapse 
before,  by  means  of  seedlings  and  hybridisation,  our  gardeners  pro- 
duced the  magnificently  improved  fruit  which  now  gratifies  all  our 
senses  but  hearing  ; for  who  has  not  wished  during  the  strawberry- 
season  that  we  heard  of  the  fruit  a little  less  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
costermonger  ? To  the  ante- American  period,  by  the  reference  to 
the  habitat  of  the  strawberry,  if  not  by  its  date  of  composition, 
belongs  the  nursery  ballad  in  which  the  man  of  the  wilderness  is 
subjected  to  the  withering  retort,  abounding  in  Attic  salt,  but  not 
more  severe  than  such  an  ultra-marine  question  deserved  : — 

The  man  of  the  wilderness  asked  me 
How  many  strawberries  grew  in  the  sea  ; 

I answered  him  as  I thought  good, 

“ As  many  red  herrings  as  grew  in  the  wood.” 

Henry  Buttes,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  “ Dyet’s  Dry  Dinner  ” 
(1599),  does  not  allude  to  strawberries  at  all,  though  most  other  fruits 
are  mentioned.  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his  Sinax,”  mentions  but  five 
varieties  of  the  berry.  It  is  only  in  the  catalogue  of  Jean  Robin, 
botanist  to  Louis  XIII.,  that  the  Virginian  strawberry  is  first  specified 
by  name  (1624).  Of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  possess  two  works  which  give  us  engravings  of  this  fruit ; 
and  though  there  is  some  improvement  perceptible  since  the  straw- 
berries of  Gerard’s  illustrations,  yet  both  in  “ A Book  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers”  (1653)  and  ‘‘A  Booke  of  Flowers,  Fruicts,  Beastes,  Birds, 
and  Flies”  (1671),  the  fruit  there  depicted  is  the  produce  of  the 
cultivated  Fragaria  vesca,  and  does  not  attain  the  size  of  the  very 
smallest  Virginian  strawberry.  In  1656  Parkinson  in  his  work  ^ 
mentions  the  Virginian  strawberry  by  name,  but  adds  that  “ scarce 
one  berry  can  be  seen  ripe  among  a number  of  plants.”  He  also 
describes  the  Bohemia  strawberry,  which  must  have  been  another 
North  American  variety — perhaps  the  Carolina,  agreeing  with  the 
Polonian  of  Evelyn’s  list,^  of  which  he  says : — 

This  strawberry  hath  been  with  us  but  of  late  dayes,  but  is  the  goodliest 
and  greatest,  both  for  leaf  next  to  the  Virginian,  and  for  beauty  far  surpassing 

* Early  edition,  1629.  ^ Vide  infra. 
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all ; for  some  of  the  berries  have  been  measured  to  be  five  inches  about.  Master 
Quester,  the  postmaster,  first  brought  them  over  to  our  country. 

Another  passage  from  Parkinson  shows  that  the  questions  of  the 
sexuality  of  strawberries  and  of  the  changes  which  may  supervene  in 
an  hermaphrodite  plant  through  cultivation  were  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  botanists  of  that  day; — 

There  is  another  very  like  unto  this  strawberry  that  John  Tradescant  brought 
with  him  from  Brussels  long  ago,  and  in  seven  years  could  never  see  one  berry  ripe 
on  all  sides,  but  still  the  better  part  rotten,  although  it  would  flower  every  year 
abundantly,  and  bear  very  large  leaves. 

We  find  forced  strawberries  and  cherries,  as  well  as  ice-cream, 
mentioned  as  being  served  at  the  installation  dinner  at  Windsor, 
April  23,  1667,  from  which  Daines  Barrington  conjectures  that  hot- 
houses and  ice-houses  were  first  introduced  into  England  during 
Charles  II/s  reign  ; but  the  idea  of  forcing  strawberries  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  flowers,  had  already  occurred  to  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  who  writes  : — 

As  we  have  housed  the  exotics  of  hot  countries,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
myrtles,  to  preserve  them,  so  we  may  house  our  natives  to  forward  them  ; and 
thus  have  violets,  strawberries,  and  pease  all  winter,  provided  they  be  sown 
and  removed  at  proper  times. 

In  his  ‘‘French  Gardiner”  (1672),  John  Evelyn  enumerates  four 
kinds  of  strawberries — the  white,  the  large  red,  the  capprous,  and 
the  small  red  wild  strawberry.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  the  Virginia, 
though,  nothing  being  said  as  regards  the  size  of  the  first,  it  might  be 
the  white  Alpine  ; the  third  is  the  Hautbois,  and  of  the  last  Evelyn 
says  : — 

Concerning  these  last  sorts,  which  are  the  small,  you  need  not  put  yourself 
to  the  trouble  of  cultivating  them  if  you  live  near  the  woods,  where  they  abound ; 
for  the  children  of  every  village  will  bring  them  to  you  for  a very  small  reward. 
And  in  case  you  be  far  from  these  pretty  sweets,  you  may  furnish  some  small 
carpets  of  them  on  the  sides  of  some  of  your  alleys,  without  other  care  or  pains 
than  to  plant  them.. 

Evelyn  mentions,  however,  eight  kinds  in  his  “ Kalendarium  Hor- 
tense,”  of  which  a list  is  subjoined.^ 

During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  marked  improve- 
ment took  place  in  strawberry  culture.  The  Fragaria  vitginiana 
maintained  its  position,  but  it  did  not  prove  generally  successful,  nor 
did  the  Fragaria  chiliensis  for  some  time  after  its  introduction  into 
Europe.  This  strawberry  was  brought  to  France  in  the  year  1716, 
and  by  a curious  coincidence  its  introducer  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  Ft'ezier.  Seven  plants  were  shipped  from  Chili,  and  were 

* I.  Common  Wood.  2.  English  Garden.  3.  American,  or  Virginian. 
4.  Polonian  (probably  the  Bohemia  of  Parkinson).  5.  White  Coped.  6.  Long 
Red.  7.  The  Green  Strawberry.  8.  Scarlet,  &c. 
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kept  alive  during  the  voyage  to  the  Old  World  by  water  which  M. 
Frezier  saved  from  the  limited  quantity  meted  out  to  the  ship’s  com- 
pany and  passengers  owing  to  a shortness  of  supply.  This  Chili 
strawberry  was  probably  transported  by  the  Spanish  colonists  from 
Mexico,  and  its  original  habitat  was  the  western  shores  of  the  American 
continent.  This  variety  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  Californian 
species,  and  from  this  so-called  Chili  strawberry  most  of  our  modern 
favourites  derive  their  origin,  and  the  pine-flavoured  strawberries  in 
general  certainly  trace  descent  from  this  stock.  M.  Frezier,  who  was 
engineer  to  the  French  king,  gave  two  of  the  imported  plants  to  M. 
de  Jessieu,  who  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  Fragaria  chiliensis  with 
fair  success  in  the  royal  gardens.  In  1727  the  Chili  strawberry  was 
introduced  into  England,  but  from  the  ‘‘  Gardener’s  Dictionary  ” 
(Philip  Miller)  we  gather  that  the  new  arrival  was  not  understood, 
and  consequently  did  not  flourish.  He  says  : — 

This  fruit  differs  from  the  European  kind  in  having  larger,  thicker,  and 
more  hairy  leaves ; the  fruit  is  generally  as  large  as  a walnut,  and  sometimes  as 
big  as  an  hen-egg,  of  a whitish  red  colour,  and  somewhat  less  delicious  in  taste 
than  our  wood  strawberry.  I brought  some  of  the  plants  from  Holland,  anno 
1727,  which  thrive  and  increase  exceedingly;  but  as  yet  I have  obtained  no  fruit, 
though  the  last  season,  anno  1 729,  they  produced  great  numbers  of  flowers. 

In  Langley’s  ‘‘Pomona”  (1729)  only  three  kinds  are  mentioned, 
though  the  Chili  had  been  introduced  two  years  previously.  The 
Fragaria  grandiflo7'a^  or  Surinam  strawberry,  is  by  some  reckoned  as 
a distinct  species,  but  at  any  rate  its  cultivation  in  this  country  was 
not  attended  with  much  success  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Switzer, 
writing  in  1724,  informs  us  that  strawberries  and  cherries  had  been 
forced  by  manure  heat  from  time  immemorial  by  the  London  market 
gardeners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a prejudice  against  the  employment  of 
manure  in  the  growth  of  strawberries,  for  we  And  that  an  action  at 
law  was  commenced  by  the  landlord  against  a Dutch  gardener  who 
came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  settled  on  the 
Grosvenor  estate  between  Vauxhall  and  Chelsea.  This  Dutchman 
held  views  in  advance  of  his  age  on  the  subject  of  liquid  manure;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  in  those  short-sighted  times  to  poison  the  land 
with  filthy  refuse,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  almost  our  own 
generation  to  place  absolute  faith  in  the  principles  of  Mechi  and  lose 
all  repugnance  to  the  unethereal  whilst  degluting  our  doubtfully 
swollen  berries. 

The  above  discursion  on  manure  is  gathered  from  the  late  Mr. 
Cuthill’s  pamphlet  on  the  “ Culture  of  the  Strawberry and,  whilst 
fully  acknowledging  all  that  growers  of  the  fruit  owe  to  the  efforts 
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and  experience  of  the  producer  of  the  Black  Prince,  we  cannot  but 
direct  attention  to  the  second  paragraph  of  his  pamphlet,  which  we 
must  quote  in  extenso^  as  it  contains  two  errors  which  it  is  desirable 
to  set  right: — 

The  strawberry  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  gardener’s  arrival  in  England 
was  called  woodbeny.  One  year  a very  heavy  hailstorm  came  over  London,  and 
spoiled  all  the  woodberries  with  grit  and  mould  ; next  year  the  gardeners  laid  straw 
under  them,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been  called  strawberries. 

On  first  reading  this  passage,  our  antiquarian  soul  was  filled  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  discovering  numerous  passages  in  English 
authors  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  gardener,  in  which  this  new 
and  pretty  word  ‘‘  woodberry  ” occurred,  but  ere  long  it  flashed 
across  us  that  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  had  talked  of 
strawberries.,  but  never  mentioned  woodbert'ies  ; whilst  a short 
research  sufficed  to  show  that  all  writers  on  horticultural  subjects  had 
invariably  made  use  of  the  name  by  which  we  know  the  berry,  and  a 
more  exhaustive  investigation  has  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  one 
single  passage  in  which  the  word  ‘Svoodberry”  is  usedd  Therefore 
neither  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  gardener  with  his  advanced  views  on 
manuring  nor  the  very  heavy  hailstorm  which  one  year  came  over 
London  can  have  brought  about  a change  of  nomenclature  where 
there  was  no  change  to  effect.  Strawberries  the  berries  were  before, 
and  strawbeiiies  they  still  remain. 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  laying  straw  under  the  plants  in  order  to 
protect  the  berries  from  the  effects  of  heavy  showers  of  rain  was 
prevalent  in  both  France  and  England  long  before  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne ; though  the  protection  was  not  so  necessary  with  the  straw- 
berries of  earlier  times  as  with  our  heavily  fruited,  low-growing 
modern  kinds.  Keats,  in  the  “ Song  to  Pan”  in  “ Endymion,”  alludes 
with  much  truthfulness  to  nature  and  quaintness  of  rhyme  to  the 
habit  of  the  strawberry : — 

Low-creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness  ; pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings. 

But  the  fruit  was  called  by  us  English  by  the  name  of  “ straw- 
berry” long  before  any  patent  slug-traps  or  truss-securers  were 
thought  expedient  for  the  well-being  of  the  fruit.  It  has  been  irre- 
futably proved  that  the  origin  of  the  syllable  “ straw”  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sirahen.,  to  strew,  to  scatter,”  and  that  the  fruit  is  called  straw 
hej:ry^  or  stt'aying  bet'ry,  from  the  erratic  nature  of  its  runners.  Even 

^ It  is  possible  that  such  a word  may  have  been  in  colloquial  usage,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  find  any  authority  for  the  same. 
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an  inveterate  blunderer  like  Horne  Tooke  does  not  err  on  such  a 
seemingly  palpable  question  as  this,  and  gives  the  etymology  cor- 
rectly ; but  Duchesne  has,  like  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  where 
philology  is  concerned,  fallen  into  the  specious  blunder.  Just  fancy, 
however,  an  English  philologist  seriously  attempting  to  explain  the 
name  by  the  fact  that  village  children  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
the  Fi'agaria  vesca  and  stringing  the  fruit  on  “ straws”  with  a view 
to  sale  ! Does  not  the  thought  at  once  remind  one  of  barbarous 
schoolboys  with  half-blown  birds’  eggs  ? or,  if  the  more  poetic  view 
be  taken,  of  buttercups  and  daisies  well  fingered  by  rustic  maids? 
Yet  this  suggestion  is  actually  put  forward  as  an  alternative  in  a most 
excellent  American  brochure^  “ The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist,” 
by  Andrew  S.  Fuller — a work  which  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  the  fruit,  without  being  overburdened  by  techni- 
calities. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  strawberry  began 
to  assume  the  proud  position  which  it  now  maintains  amongst 
English  fruits.  The  first  marked  improvements  produced  were  seed- 
lings from  American  species  : the  Roseberry  in  1810  ; the  Downton, 
in  1816;  the  Grove  End  Scarlet  in  1820;  Keen’s  Seedling  in 
1823  ; the  Elton  Pine  in  1828  ; whilst  Myatt  followed  shortly  after- 
wards with  his  Pine,  Prince  Albert,  Eliza,  and  British  Queen.  Since 
the  appearance  of  these  improved  kinds  various  seedlings  and  hybrids 
have  been  produced,  which  it  would  exceed  our  space  even  to  enume- 
rate. Some  have  established  a great  and  permanent  reputation,  whilst 
others  have  been  raised  which  have  been  found  not  to  repay  cultiva- 
tion. 

So  rapidly  did  the  varieties  increase,  that  in  the  year  1824  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London  instructed  Mr.  James  Barnet,  under- 
gardener in  the  Fruit  Department  at  Chiswick,  to  draw  up  a report  of 
the  different  kinds  of  strawberries  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Market-gardeners  and  amateur  growers  were 
induced  to  fill  in  scheduled  forms,  in  which  were  noted  the  name, 
character,  history,  &c.,  of  the  various  kinds  they  possessed,  and  after- 
wards to  send  runners  of  all  the  varieties  they  had  mentioned,  which 
were  planted  at  Chiswick  and  carefully  compared  and  classified. 
Mr.  Barnet  divided  the  strawberries  submitted  to  his  investigation 
into  seven  classes,  which  will  be  found  to  closely  coincide  with  the 
eight  divisions  of  the  botanist  Jacques  Gay,  which  have  been  accepted 
by  M.  Lambertye  in  his  admirable  monograph  on  the  strawberry- 
plant,  and  which  are  thus  enumerated,  Mr.  Barnet  describes  twenty- 
six  kinds  of  scarlet,  five  of  black,  fifteen  of  pine,  three  of  Chili,  and 
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five  of  Hautbois.  The  Bostock  strawberry  seems  then  to  have  been 
a great  favourite  in  Cheshire  : it  is  extraordinarily  productive,  but 
does  not  possess  much  flavour.  The  Carolina  Pine  is  spoken  of  as 
a very  excellent  kind,  and  one  already  long  established  in  England. 
The  highest  praise  is  accorded  to  Wilmot’s  Superb,  which  is  a de- 
scendant of  the  true  Chili  by  a cross  with  the  Roseberry.  Mr.  Barnet 
remarks  that  the  Chili  has  lost  its  faults  in  its  son,  which  can  boast  of 
beauty,  productiveness,  colour,  and  flavour,  whilst  some  of  the  berries 
measure  6^  inches  in  circumference. 

From  the  great  variety  of  kinds  transmitted  to  Chiswick  for  in- 
vestigation, it  may  be  inferred  that  improvement  and  extension  in 
strawberry  culture  was  rapidly  becoming  prevalent  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  that  early  in  the  century  London  began  largely  to  appeal 
to  the  fruit-resources  of  the  country,  and  to  absorb  nearly  all  the 
produce  of  her  suburbs.  In  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  June  1834 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  strawberry  culture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  the  description  is  noteworthy  as  referring 
to  an  intermediary  period  in  the  history  of  the  berry.  We  learn  that 
in  that  year  thousands  of  persons,  principally  women,  gained  their 
livelihood  by  occupations  connected  with  strawberry  culture,  which 
then,  as  now,  was  principally  carried  on  within  a radius  of  ten  miles 
to  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis.  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Ealing, 
Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Deptford,  Mortlake,  Hackney,  and  Cam- 
berwell are  mentioned  as  prolific  centres  of  production,  and  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  estimated  at  1,000  acres.  Nowadays  the  main 
supply  comes  from  rather  farther  afield  than  the  western  suburbs, 
and  the  ‘‘  garden  of  England  ” especially  is  laid  under  heavy  con- 
tributions for  strawberries  as  well  as  hops,  and  the  village  of  Bexley 
in  Kent  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  centre  of  strawberry  growth 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market.  At  the  time  we  allude  to,  not 
only  did  women  gather  the  fruit  with  their  deft  fingers,  and  stow  it 
away  delicately  in  the  pottles,  but  others  of  their  sex  carried  the 
fruit-laden  baskets  swiftly  and  steadily  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
Thus,  in  those  pre-railway  days,  the  berries  were  damaged  and 
messed  about  as  little  as  possible  ; though  common  sense  has  since 
discovered  that  the  pottle  was  a mistake,  and  that  form  of  basket 
has  consequently  given  place  to  the  punnet,  which  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  pottle  that  the  modern  flat  champagne-glass  does 
to  the  old-fashioned  crane-necked  receptacle,  whose  fluid  capacity 
was  so  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  thrifty  host  than  to  the  thirsty 
guest.  These  pottle-baskets,  like  the  punnets  now,  formed  another 
branch  of  strawberry  industry.  Brentford  was  at  that  time  the  chef- 
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lieu  of  the  manufacture,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were 
employed  in  the  process.  Both  forms  of  baskets  have  to  pass 
through  several  hands ; the  woods  employed  in  their  manufacture  are 
deal  and  willow,  the  latter  being  the  most  esteemed.  The  straw- 
berry gatherers  come  principally  from  the  west — from  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Wales — whither  they  return  in  time  for  their 
own  corn  harvest,  with  a goodly  nest-egg  as  the  result  of  the  earlier 
berry  harvest. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  the  strawberry  has  attained  the  perfection 
which  now  delights  us.  If  what  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries — 
“ Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a better  ben*}^,  but  doubtless  God 
never  did  ” — were  true  in  olden  days,  most  indisputably  is  the  asser- 
tion admissible  now.  People  may  say  what  they  like  about  the 
superior  flavour  of  the  old  wild  or  the  semi-cultivated  Fragaria  vesca, 
but  may  we  and  our  friends  always  see  before  us  on  our  dessert- 
tables  a dish  of  well-ripened  Myatt’s  British  Queen  or  exquisitely 
flavoured  Dr.  Hogg  ! Occasionally  one  comes  across  a true  Haut- 
bois,  with  its  voluptuous  muscat  flavour,  which  makes  one  for  a time 
forget  one’s  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  New  World,  or  a plate  of  Alpine 
strawberries  and  cream  on  a sultry  August  afternoon  may  lead  oue 
to  temporarily  waver  in  one’s  allegiance  to  the  noble  berries  which 
have  graced  our  dessert-tables  and  tickled  our  palates  during  the 
earlier  summer  ; but  still  we  think  the  assertion  is  correct  that  it  is 
only  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  that  man  has  learned  what 
a strawberry  really  means.  Who  the  Dr.  Boteler  was  who  made  tire 
profound  remark  we  have  just  quoted  is  a matter  of  considerable 
uncertainty ; but  possibly  he  was  Dr.  William  Butler,  an  eminent 
physician  in  his  day.  It  is  frequently  attributed  to  Izaak  Walton 
himself,  but  it  is  only  quoted  in  the  “Compleat  Angler,”  where 
Piscator  says,  “Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say  of  angling, 
as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries — ‘ Doubtles'S  God  could  have 
made  a better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did;’  and  so,  if  I might 
be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recrea- 
tion than  angling.” 

The  strawberry  is  not  only  endowed  vuth  many  virtues  on  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  descant,  but  is  remarkable,  moreover,  for  a happy 
freedom  from  vice.  It  does  not,  like  the  melon  or  the  pine-apple, 
require  caution  on  the  part  of  those  devotees  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
gastric  pains  for  gastronomic  pleasures  ; it  does  not,  like  the  grape, 
entail  the  embarrassment  of  what  to  do  with  the  skins  and  pips ; 
whilst  it  presents  no  difficulty,  like  the  cherry,  on  the  subject  of 
stones,  which  have  either  to  be  discreetly  funnelled  on  to  the  dessert-plate 
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through  the  hollowed  hands,  or  boldly  swallowed  after  the  manner  of 
the  fearless  and  omnivorous  Teuton  ; there  is  no  danger,  as  with  the 
peach  or  nectarine,  of  the  treacherous  wasp  lurking  amidst  its  luscious 
pulp,  for  that  most  justly  anathematised  insect  has  scarcely  begun 
to  run  its  course  of  awe-inspiring  rapine  : an  immaculate  bee  has 
been  observed  in  deep  attention  to  the  charms  of  a Black  Prince,  but 
it  must  have  been  a bee  led  astray  by  an  over-admiration  of  the  for- 
bidden. Like  other  fruits  in  song  and  fable,  the  earth  berry,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  growth,  conveys  its  lesson  of  humility  ; and  the 
haughtiest  and  goutiest  monarch,  would  he  gather  a strawberry  him- 
self, must  literally  stoop  to  conquer.  This  moral  lesson  begins,  we 
own,  to  be  somewhat  trying  to  the  back  after  one  has  passed  the 
grand  climacteric ; but  then  everybody  of  that  age  whp  has  a straw- 
berry-bed has  a wife  and  daughters  to  gather  the  fruit  for  him,  or,  at 
any  rate,  he  ought  to  have. 

So  free  from  deleterious  qualities  is  the  strawberry,  and  so  whole- 
some is  the  fruit  in  its  action,  that  the  most  restricted  and  cross-grained 
doctor  cannot  allege  anything  to  its  demerit.  No  acetous  ferment- 
ation ensues  from  the  process  of  digestion,  and  no  ill  effects  follow 
a copious  repast.  Perhaps  at  this  point  a few  remarks  regarding  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  strawberry  may  not  prove. uninteresting  to 
our  readers.  In  Kettner’s  “ Book  of  the  Table  ” the  following  quota- 
tion occurs  from  Abercrombie  : — “ Physicians  concur  in  placing  straw- 
berries in  their  small  catalogue  of  pleasant  remedies.  They  dissolve 
the'tartareous  incrustations  of  the  teeth.  They  promote  perspiration. 
Persons  afflicted  with  gout  have  found  relief  from  using  them  ; so  have 
patients  in  case  of  the  stone  ; and  Hoffman  states  that  he  has  known 
consumptive  people  cured  by  them.”  Amongst  this  category  of 
curative  properties  that  which  refers  to  the  gout  has  been  the  most 
satisfactorily  authenticated.  No  less  an  authority  in  the  botanical 
world  than  the  great  Linnaeus  attributed  his  own  cure  from  podagra  to 
the  effect  of  strawberries;  and  in  the  Edvibitrgh  Review  for  July  1806 
there  occurs  an  extract  from  the  “ Amoenitates  Academicae,”  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fruit  proved 
of  such  singular  service  to  the  great  botanist,  and  which  induced  him 
to  recommend  it  to  arthritic  patients  in  general ; — 

It  appears  that  about  the  end  of  June  1750  he  experienced  so  violent  an 
attack  as  to  be  unable  to  take  either  repose  or  nourishment  for  a fortnight ; and 
he  could  not  even  keep  his  feet  quiet  two  minutes  at  a time.  A plate  of  straw- 
berries having  been  accidentally  brought  to  him  whilst  he  was  in  this  afflicted 
state,  they  proved  to  be  the  only  article  that  was  at  all  grateful  to  his  palate,  and, 
after  eating  them,  he  slept  some  hours,  the  only  time  during  the  fourteen  days  of 
his  illness.  When  he  awoke,  he  ate  more  strawberries  ; and,  having  again  good 
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sleep  from  midnight  until  the  next  morning,  he  found  himself  well  enough  to  leave 
his  bed,  and,  in  fact,  experienced  no  pain  whatever,  though  the  disease  had  of 
course  debilitated  him  extremely.  The  following  year  the  gout  came  on  again 
about  the  same  period  ; and  our  invalid  being  then  at  Drottningholm,  his  pale, 
sickly  countenance  struck  the  queen,  who  very  condescendingly  inquired  what  he 
would  take.  Linnaeus  replied,  Strawberries^'"' were  not  to  be  procured. 
Her  Majesty,  however,  ordered  a plate  of  this  fruit  to  be  brought,  and,  having 
eaten  that  quantity,  he  found  himself  well  enough  the  next  morning  to  go  to  Court. 
The  gout  returned  the  third  year,  but  in  a much  slighter  degree  than  before,  and 
the  great  botanist  was  eventually  cured  by  systematically  pursuing  this  simple 
treatment. 

The  strawberries  used  by  Linnaeus  were  the  common  wood  straw- 
berry which  is  so  widely  spread  and  plentiful  in  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken,  showing  that,  wholesome  as  strawberries  are 
universally  considered,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  act  as  a poison  on 
some  persons.  They  occasioned  syncope,  succeeded  by  a petechial 
efflorescence  of  the  skin ; or,  in  plainer  language,  the  victims  felt  very 
faint,  and  afterwards  suffered  from  a skin  eruption,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  arsenical  pearl-powder.  These  are  not  the  straToberry 
marks  by  the  absence  of  which  the  long-lost  brother  is  discovered  on 
the  stage,  but  are  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  fruit  on 
individual  peculiarities,  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  law,  nor 
satisfactorily  explained  by  being  termed  idiosyncrasies.  The  follow- 
ing mishap  is  not  attributable  to  any  chemical  action  of  the  straw- 
berry : — 

Near  a small  cathedral  city  lived  a uurserj’-gardener,  whose  main  business 
consisted  in  forcing  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberries  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy, 
whilst  his  wife  looked  out  after  the  welfare  of  two  sets  of  lodgers,  who  were  glad 
to  find  so  pleasant  a retreat  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  live  where 
fruits  and  flowers  could  be  enjoyed  in  abundance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Syringe  had 
got  through  the  early  spring  successfully  ; the  master  had  sold  his  last  grapes  for 
a goodly  sum,  and  his  Cuthill’s  Black  Prince  were  just  coming  into  full  bearing, 
and  Mrs.  Syringe,  besides  yielding  her  annual  olive-branch,  had  considerably 
contributed  towards  the  income  of  the  establishment  by  securing  a most  desirable 
lodger  as  a permanency.  This  lodger,  Mr.  Matthews,  was  the  brother  of  the 
newly  appointed  canon,  and  he  took  great  interest  in  botany  and  Mr.  S}Tinge*s 
forcing-houses.  Just  before  Easter  an  order  came  for  three  large  dishes  of  straw- 
berries for  a dinner-party  at  the  house  of  a real  good  customer.  The  fruit  was  to 
be  delivered  on  the  following  Wednesday  ; so  Mr.  Syringe  selected  the  strongest 
plants  he  had  taken  most  pains  with,  those  he  had  given  soot  to  at  first  planting, 
and  watered  with  the  choicest  manure,  and  subjected  them  to  increased  heat  to 
bring  them  forward  by  the  critical  day.  On  the  eve  of  the  Wednesday,  Master 
Robert  Matthews  came  to  pay  a passing  visit  to  his  uncle  on  his  way  to  school. 
This  young  gentleman,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  strolled  out  in  the  morning 
to  see  what  mischief  he  could  do.  Ill-luck  directed  his  steps  towards  the  straw- 
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berry-house,  and,  the  door  being  by  mistake  unlocked,  he  entered.  What  happened 
can  easily  be  imagined  ! — on  the  one  hand  a thoughtless  schoolboy  of  enormous 
digestive  capacity,  and  with  a soul  that  had  no  aspirations  beyond  a free  run  of 
Gunter’s  ; on  the  other  a profusion  of  most  luscious  berries  which  seemed  bursting 
to  be  eaten.  Just  as  he  began  to  reflect  that  he  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  the 
agonised  face  of  Mr.  Syringe  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Turning  deadly  pale, 
the  unfortunate  man  uttered  a shriek  of  horror,  and  fled  to  the  house.  Other 
strawberries  had  to  be  procured  by  telegraphing  to  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  was  forced  to  pay  a bill  of  £/if.  los.  A severe  eruption  was  the  result 
of  those  strawberries  ! 

The  following  anecdote  regarding  Fontenelle,  which  bears  on  the 
medical  aspect  of  strawberries,  reminds  us  of  the  wish  frequently 
expressed  by  old  people  in  England,  that  they  might  tide  over  the 
month  of  May,  in  which  case  they  thought  themselves  safe  for 
another  year  : — ^ 

Fontenelle  aimait  les  fraises  avec  passion,  et  les  declarait  tres-salutaires, 
pourvu  qu’elles  fussent  tres-sucrees.  A la  derniere  heure  de  sa  vie,  son  ami  La- 
place lui  dit  : “ Eh  bien  ! mon  cher  papa,  comment  cela  va-t-il  ? ” “ Cela  ne  va 

pas,  cela  s’en  va,”  repond  le  philosophe,  et  il  ajouta  en  souriant  : “ Si  je  puis 
seulement  attraper  les  fraises,  j’espere  vivre  encore  un  an.”  II  n’attrapa  pas  les 
fraises;  mais  Fontenelle  avait  cent  ans,  et  Ton  pent  croire — si  Ton  veat — que  les 
fraises  n’ont  pas  ete  etrangeres  a la  longevite  de  I’auteur  des  Moiides. 

In  order  that  the  strawberry  may  be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects,  a 
short  allusion  to  the  strawberry-leaf  as  a badge  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
nobility  must  not  be  omitted.  The  only  allusion  to  the  strawberry  in 
the  whole  series  of  Notes  and  Qtmdes  is  the  following  question, 
which  remained  unanswered  by  any  correspondent,  nor  was  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  any  editorial  suggestion.  St.  S within 

inquires  : Why  were  these  leaves  chosen  to  decorate  ducal  and  other 
coronets  ? ^ The  question  cannot  be  answered  in  this  form,  because 
strawberry-leaves  were  not  chosen  to  decorate  coronets,  but  a certain 
number  of  conventional  leaves  were  used  to  ornament  the  crowns  of 
the  nobility  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  these  leaves, 
which  in  early  coronets  are  very  unlike  a strawberry-leaf,  did  not 
receive  their  modern  name  till  a much  later  epoch,  and  the  reason 
of  their  being  so  named  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent 
times  that  such  expressions  as  ‘‘  He  aspires  to  the  strawberry-leaves,” 
&c.,^  occur  in  our  literature,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  has  made  frequent  employment  of  the  metaphor  in  his 
early  novels,  two  examples  of  which  are  quoted  in  Latham’s  Johnson’s 
Dictionary.  The  ducal  coronet  is  ornamented  with  eight  of  these 

* Notes  and  Queries,  August  15,  1874. 

2 “ The  strawberry-leaves  on  her  chariot-panels  are  engraved  on  her  ladyship’s 
heart.” — Thackeray’s  Book  of  Snobs,  chap.  xxi. 
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conventional  leaves,  as  they  are  guardedly  called  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  five  of  which  are  shown  in 
illustrations.  When  the  ducal  coronet  serves  as  a crest  coronet,  it 
only  displays  three  strawberry-leaves.  The  coronet  of  a marquis  is 
heightened  by  four  strawberry-leaves,  three  being  visible  in  drawings, 
whilst  that  of  an  earl  has  eight,  with  four  represented  in  illustration. 
The  coronets  of  viscounts  and  barons  have  no  ornamentation  of 
strawberry-leaves,  and  it  was  only  since  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  barons  were  entitled  to  a coronet  at  all.  Since  1715  the 
base  of  an  archbishop’s  mitre  has  been  a ducal  coronet,  consequently 
the  strawberry -leaves  are  present.  Fleurs-de-lys  are  substituted  for 
strawberry-leaves  in  the  imperial  crown  of  England  and  in  the 
coronets  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  younger  sons  of  Her  Majesty, 
but  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  bears  strawberry-leaves. 
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The  social  essay  is  often  a remarkably  faithful  index  both  to 
the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  a period.  In  Addison  and 
Steele,  in  the  beau-wit  of  a later  generation,  Bonnell  Thornton — 
associate  of  the  elder  Colman — in  Johnson,  with  his  sententious 
formality,  much  may  be  found  that  reflects  not  only  the  writers  but 
their  times.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  our  contemporary 
humourists  should  be  less  representative  of  the  days  in  which  we 
live.  The  lucubrations,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dunphie 
has  just  given  us  under  the  title  of  “ Sweet  Sleep,”  are  remarkably 
influenced  by  current  peculiarities  of  manner  and  thought.  A special 
feature  of  this  essayist  is  his  seeming  readiness  to  fall  in  with  that 
sceptical  and  blase  tone  still  too  prevalent  amongst  us — a tone  which, 
though  often  a mere  histrionic  assumption  under  which  excellent 
people  disguise  their  better  natures,  is  not  harmless  even  when 
regarded  in  this  light.  With  that  large  and  languid  section  of  the 
public  which  placidly  congratulates  itself  upon  its  superiority  to 
emotion,  our  essayist  seems  at  first  sight  to  concur.  ‘‘  Yes,”  says  he, 
in  effect,  “ let  authors  no  longer  pretend  to  uphold  the  delusions  of 
enthusiasm,  generosity,  credulous  faith,  or  to  present  any  difficult 
ideals  of  sacrifice  or  duty.  Let  us  admit  henceforth  that  self-interest, 
decorously  veiled  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  the  great 
law  of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  society.”  Accordingly 
we  have  in  the  book  referred  to  discourses  on  “The  delights  of 
being  rich,”  on  “ The  absurdity  of  constancy,”  “ The  miseries  of 
development,”  and  “ The  unimportance  of  everything,”  associated 
moreover  with  such  views  of  external  things  as  well  accord  with  the 
moral  topsey-turveydom  which  the  writer  affects  to  defend.  We 
have  dissertations,  for  example,  on  “ The  delights  of  the  Euglish 
climate,”  on  “ The  pleasures  of  poverty,”  and  “ The  manifold  advan- 
tages of  being  fat.”  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  Mr.  Dunphie’s 
support  of  the  impassive  and  cynical  aspects  of  comtemporary  life  is 
purely  ironical,  and  that  his  pretended  commendation  of  them  is  but 
a vehicle  for  keen  satire  and  spirited  raillery.  In  some  papers 
indeed,  as  also  in  the  glowing  lyrics  which  are  scattered  through  the 
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book,  his  generous  contempt  of  a worldly  and  conventional  spirit 
directly  asserts  itself.  It  is  not  the  less,  however,  a sign  of  the  times 
that  an  advocate  of  those  qualities  which  do  our  nature  most  honour 
should  often  feel  that  the  best  mode  of  enforcing  them  is  a feigned 
admiration  of  their  opposites.  Energy  of  style,  fertile  and  apposite 
illustration,  reading  and  scholarship  are  exemplified  in  the  book, 
of  which,  however,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  capacity  shown  to 
rebuke  the  cynic  by  cynicism — to  drape  selfish  indifference  with  the 
advantages  of  plausibility,  and  yet  all  the  more  to  bring  out  what  is 
repellent  in  its  aspect.  Work  of  this  kind  may  very  possibly  be  the 
first  symptom  of  a social  reaction.  In  the  course  of  a generation  or 
two  it  may  no  longer  be  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  emotion,  or  to  ignore 
ideals  whether  in  life  or  the  arts.  To  be  reverent  and  earnest  may 
then  be  regarded,  if  only  by  way  of  variety,  as  proof  of  “good  form  ” 
no  less  than  of  good  feeling. 


HE  Queen  has  presented  three  trained  nurses  with  the  badge 


JL  of  the  order  of  St.  Katharine ; which  I hope  will  do  them 
good.  The  badge,  at  all  events,  will  be  useful  in  case  of  accidents, 
with  no  other  bandages  handy.  But  I have  had  a good  many  nurses 
in  my  house  from  time  to  time,  and  the  decorated  ones  were  certainly 
the  worst. 

IDO  not  wish  to  condemn  unheard  an  active  class,  but  I 
feel  disposed  to  ventilate  a grievance  from  which  I fancy  a good 
many  residents  in  suburban  London  suffer.  Wishing  to  make  the 
most  of  the  few  feet  of  garden  in  the  rear  of  my  house,  I have  from 
time  to  time  planted  a few  such  flowers  as  will  thrive  so  near  London 
smoke.  These  things  flourish  well  enough  until  I admit  a gardener, 
when  they  disappear.  For  a little  time  I was  embarrassed  to  reconcile 
cause  and  effect,  until  my  own  observations  and  those  of  members  of 
my  household  showed  me  that  there  was  nothing  mysterious,  as  I at 
one  time  fancied,  no  curious  and  hitherto  unexplained  antagonism 
between  the  two.  In  his  zeal  for  transplanting,  or  in  the  absence  of 
mind  caused  by  his  pursuits,  my  gardener  pulled  up  my  flowers  by 
the  roots  and  dropped  them  into  his  own  pocket.  I have  tried  a 
good  many  changes  of  gardeners,  and,  though  I cannot  say  I have 
seen  all  take  the  plants,  I have  invariably  found  the  same  process  of 
disappearance  follow  their  visits.  Reluctant  to  encourage  energy  so 
misdirected,  I have  ceased  to  plant  flowers,  and  allowed  Nature  to 
have  her  way  and.  cover  the  whole  surface  with  grass.  I wonder  if 
something  jin  the  nature  of  a strike  among  employers  of  jobbing 
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gardeners  would  serve  to  correct  them  of  a custom  which,  indulged 
in  over-much,  might,  by  the  process  De  Quincey  describes,  lead  to 
incivility  and  positive  want  of  punctuality. 

WHEN,  as  experience  proves,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make 
miners  observe  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  lives,  and  when,  in  defiance  of  warning  or  punish- 
ment, they  will  persist  in  tampering  with  the  fastenings  of  their 
safety  lamps,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a means  of  reaching  another 
class  of  workmen  whose  conduct  is  equally  dangerous  and  inde- 
fensible. Everybody  recalls  how  the  carelessness  of  a workman  who 
was  repairing  the  roof  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  all  but  lost  us  one  of 
the  most  glorious  ecclesiastical  piles  in  Europe.  Short  as  is  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  that  calamity  was  averted,  it  has  wit- 
nessed the  destruction,  from  a similar  cause,  of  half  a dozen  of  those 
country  houses  in  which  some  of  the  choicest  art  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  are  stored.  Now,  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
feelings  of  those  who  are  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  an  old 
building  as  the  jackdaws  that  shelter  in  its  crannies.  Could  not, 
however,  some  application  of  electricity  be  brought  to  bear  for  the 
purpose  of  fusing  the  lead  employed  in  roof  restorations,  and  could 
not  the  necessity  of  carrying  fire  to  the  summit  of  a building  be  thus 
removed  ? If  such  measures  are  practical,  it  should  be  compulsory 
upon  the  guardians  of  our  historical  monuments  to  employ  them. 

IDO  not  know  if  the  advocates  of  restrictive  legislation  with 
regard  to  Sunday  are  cognisant  of  the  change  that  is  coming 
over  the  habits  of  the  British  workman,  or  disposed  to  accept  any 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  bringing  it  about.  While  we  are  tight- 
ening the  bonds  which  surround  Sunday  enjoyments,  and  narrowing 
the  circle  within  which  the  labouring  classes  can  disport  themselves 
on  that  day,  the  objects  of  this  paternal  legislation  are  quietly  assign- 
ing to  Monday  the  functions  they  can  no  longer  attach  to  Sunday, 
and  are  promoting  the  second  day  of  the  week  to  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  first.  Let  any  man  who  doubts  this  statement  take  a 
walk  on  a fine  Monday — supposing  a fine  day  again  to  arrive — in 
those  suburban  districts  which  the  working  classes  most  affect,  and 
he  will  come  home  a convert.  A very  large  percentage  of  handi- 
craftsmen and  the  like  now  abstain  from  work  from  shortly  after 
noon  on  Saturday  until  Tuesday  morning.  I leave  to  statisticians 
and  ‘ political  economists  to  settle  what  amount  of  national  loss  is 
involved  in  this  forfeiture  of  productive  labour.  It  is  obviously 
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enormous,  and  it  exercises  a disastrous  influence  over  us  in  our 
competition,  in  certain  forms  of  labour,  with  other  nations.  Mean- 
while, our  legislators  will  give  way  at  no  point.  Once  more  by  the 
majority  of  the  Bishops  the  House  of  Lords  has  recently  decided 
that  the  museum  or  the  picture  gallery  shall  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  public-house.  It  is  curious  to  find  our  ministers 
misreading  so  completely  the  signs  of  the  times  as  to  see  in  the 
added  holidays  of  which  I speak  a reason  for  maintaining  existing 
restrictions,  instead  of  a result  of  excessive  severity.  A stronger 
instance  of  confusion  between  cause  and  effect  cannot  easily  be 
supplied. 

^ [ "'HE  theory  that  everybody  has  got  something  good  about  them 


X is,  in  my  opinion,  a pestilent  heresy;  it  is  chiefly  nourished  by 
concealment,  and  I notice — whether  through  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
capital-punishment-mongers or  not,  I cannot  say — that  the  news- 
papers are  apt  to  burke  any  case  which  proves  its  absurdity.  For 
example,  in  no  daily  paper  have  I seen  any  mention  of  Marceline 
Guiot,  26  years  of  age,  having  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes  of  Vienne  for  the  following  crime: — “She  forced  her  step- 
daughter, a little  girl  of  eight,  to  take  with  her  soup  sixteen  pins,  two 
needles,  and  some  pieces  of  wood,  whereupon  the  unfortunate  child 
expired  in  the  most  horrible  torments.’’  Even  a French  jury  could 
find  no  extenuating  circumstance  in  this  appalling  outrage ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  would  have 
petitioned  that  Miss  Guiot  should  have  been  “ spared  ” to  us.  If  the 
child  had  not  died,  the  woman  would  certainly  not  have  been  hanged. 
I have  a weakness  for  children,  which  must  be  my  excuse  for  saying 
that  in  such  a case  Lynch  law  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  the 
established  article. 


CORRESPONDENT  sends  me  the  following  note  from 


Sydney,  New  South  Wales: — In  one  of  Sylvanus  Urban’s 
admirable  bits  of  Table  Talk  (in  the  number  for  August  1878)  I 
noticed  a remark  about  Australian  wires  which  assures  me  he  has 
not  come  across  the  best  by  any  means,  or  even  a probably  fair 
sample;  and  I wish  I had  him  here  for  a pleasant  hour  or  two,  just  to 
convince  him  what  xtdXly  good  wine  New  South  Wales  both  can  and 
does  produce-  Amongst  them  is  a full-bodied  red  wine — a “Bur- 
gundy port,”  if  I may  coin  the  term — called  Carbinet,  which  stands 
the  voyage  well,  I hear,  and  is,  I believe,  to  be  got  in  London.  I 
think  there  is  also  in  I.,ondon  by  this  time  a shipment  of  champagne 
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which,  if  it  turns  out  as  good  as  it  samples  here,  is  by  no  means  bad 
tipple.  One  misfortune  of  our  vintages  is  the  fanciful  names  given  by 
different  vignerons  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  wine,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  know  the  owner’s  “brew”  specially — what  one 
grower  calls  Burgundy  another  calls  Claret,  and  a third  Colonial  Port, 
or  some  such  mixture  of  names  and  kinds,  not  to  speak  of  all  sorts  of 
native  or  aboriginal  names.  As  a rule,  the  Murray  River  (Albany 
and  other  townships)  wines  are  of  fullest  flavour ; but  all  our  wines 
are  strong  naturally,  and  many  of  them  of  first-class  quality  when  well 
made  and  well  kept^  and  Sir  William  Macarthur  has  varieties  of  red 
and  white  which  would  make  any  wine  connoisseur  give  a sigh  of 
intense  satisfaction  as  he  slowly  imbibed  them.  There  is  at  least  one 
good  point  about  all  our  wine — it  is  sound  and  wholesome,  and  no 
bedevilment  of  “ colouring  and  tasting”  is  mixed  with  it;  and  I really 
believe  that  a little  more  experience  in  the  make  and  ripening  of  it 
will  put  it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the  vintages  of  the  world.  Even  now, 
I think,  if  you  get  a good  bottle  of  “ Ettamoogah  ” or  “ Carbinet,” 
you  will  not  find  it  much  behind  the  best  sorts  of  French  “reds.” 

ON  behalf  of  John  Keats’s  only  sister,  Madame  Fanny  Keats  de 
Llanos,  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  poet’s  immediate 
family,  an  influentially  signed  memorial  was  lately  sent  to  the 
Treasury  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a Civil  List  pension.  This  the 
First  Lord  has  not  seen  fit  to  grant;  but  an  award  of  ^150  has  been 
made  from  the  Queen’s  Bounty  Fund.  Having  regard  to  the  very 
strong  public  claims  of  one  whose  brother’s  works  are  already 
classical,  and  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  through  heavy  family  mis- 
fortunes, the  signataries  of  the  memorial,  including  most  of  the 
eminent  poets  of  the  day,  have  treated  the  grant  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
adequate  fund,  and  a subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  to  obtain 
from  the  lovers  of  Keats  a proper  provision  for  his  sister.  The 
memorialists  have  already  subscribed  a considerable  sum  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  the  matter  need  only  be  brought  before  a wider  circle  to 
ensure  the  speedy  collection  of  the  needful  fund.  Contributions 
great  or  small,  according  to  the  donor’s  circumstances,  are  therefore 
earnestly  solicited  from  all  who  honour  the  name  of  Keats.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  and  promptly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  R. 
Garnett,  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  British  Museum;  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  of  56  Euston  Square  ; and  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton 
Forman,  of  38  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  threatened  eviction  of  the  men  in  the  Row  stirred  the 
village  greatly.  This  was  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  indeed  Mr.  Lascelles  hud  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  He  knew  that  the  action  was  harsh,  and  that  to  turn  out 
of  their  homes  a body  of  hard-working,  sober,  respectable  men 
because  they  did  not  go  to  church  and  believed  in  science  rather 
than  revelation,  was  as  close  on  persecution  as  the  times  will  allow. 
But  he  calculated  on  the  natural  respect  of  humanity  for  force  and 
thoroughness— if  also  its  natural  abhorrence  of  tyranny  had  to  be 
considered  as  well — and  he  thought  that  he  would  make  the  bold 
stroke  boldly  and  abide  by  the  issue. 

He  heard,  of  course,  that  it  was  Richard  Fullerton’s  intention  to 
build  cottages  for  the  dispossessed ; and  he  smiled  when  he  heard  it. 
He  would  suffer  the  houses  to  be  built,  sure  enough ; but  who  would 
be  the  tenants  was  another  matter.  The  weather  was  such,  however, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  present  beyond  marking  out  the 
ground  and  digging  the  foundations ; and  meanwhile  Mr.  Fullerton 
managed  to  lodge  John  Graves  and  his  brother  Ben  in  a house  of 
largish  size  which  happened  to  be  vacant;  while  Ringrove,  in  spite  ot 
what  he  knew  would  be  Hermione’s  displeasure  and  Virginia’s  dis- 
tress, found  places  for  many — Dick  Stone  and  Allen  Rose  among 
the  number ; and  the  rest  were  housed  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  the  local 
Laodiceans.  Thus  as  things  turned  out  the  break-up  was  not  so 
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disastrous  as  it  had  threatened  to  be,  and  the  men  were  not  ruined, 
while  the  Church  had  shown  her  power.  She  meant  to  show  more 
yet  before  the  end  of  all  things ; but  for  the  present  this  preliminary 
blow  was  enough. 

Meanwhile,  though  much  was  said,  nothing  was  done ; and  that 
burning  in  effigy,  discussed  at  Tom  Moorhead’s,  never  came  off. 
Tom  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  a hand  in  it,  and  would 
have  given  his  best  hat  with  a free  heart  if  it  would  have  made  the 
likeness  closer;  but  on  the  whole  they  thought  better  of  it.  Mr. 
Fullerton,  they  said  among  themselves,  would  be  main  sure  to 
object,  and  the  notion  died  out  as  some  others  had  done.  The 
village  talked  over  the  eviction — which  they  persisted  in  taking  to  be 
rather  the  work  of  the  vicar  than  of  that  softy,  young  Molyneux — 
as  men  on  ’Change  talk  over  the  imperial  war  that  chances  to  be  on 
hand ; and  some  said  one  thing  and  some  another ; but,  save  here  and 
there  a half-hearted  malcontent  ‘ taking  pet  ’ with  the  Church  and 
absenting  himself  for  a few  Sundays  from  the  services — to  go  back 
when  his  temper  had  cooled — no  action  was  taken.  On  the  whole — 
though  everyone  said  it  was  a shame  and  a sin,  and  Mr.  Lascelles 
was  no  better  than  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  they  would  have  to  look 
sharp  if  they  didn’t  all  want  to  be  made  into  slaves — yet,  in  spite  of 
all  that,  the  Englishman’s  veneration  for  strength  carried  the  day,  and 
if  the  vicar  got  ill-will  from  some  he  got  respect  dashed  with  fear 
from  more. 

At  the  Abbey  that  kind  of  lull  which  follows  on  a storm  fell  on 
the  household  after  the  discussion  between  the  two  men,  and  the 
rearrangement  of  their  lives  between  Hermione  and  her  husband  ; 
and  for  a few  weeks  things  were  apparently  tranquil — as  death  is 
tranquil.  No  bystander  could  have  seen  that  the  love  which  had 
been  so  deep  and  true  had  received  its  death-blow,  and  that 
there  was  as  little  real  peace  as  happiness  in  this  well-ordered, 
well-mannered  family.  Hermione,  secretly  dissatisfied  with  herself, 
and,  like  all  women,  regretting  the  love  which  she  had  finally 
repulsed,  at  the  first  did  not  care  to  aggravate  her  secession  by  unne- 
cessary bitterness ; and  the  vicar,  satisfied  with  his  substantial  gains, 
left  off  for  the  moment  grasping  at  the  fringes.  Knowing  that  weak- 
ness is  always  an  uncertain  holding,  and  fearful  lest  Hermione  should 
go  back  on  her  old  self  if  the  tension  were  too  strong — aware  tliat 
crafty  angling  gives  length  of  line,  and  that  rest  must  sometimes  be 
taken  even  in  a struggle — Mr.  Lascelles  took  things  quietly  for  the 
time,  and  let  the  present  fetters  wear  themselves  easy  before  he  put 
on  new  ones.  He  even  seemed  to  give  his  adversary  some  slight 
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advantage  by  a relaxation  of  Church  observances,  which,  by  the  way, 
Nature  herself  commanded. 

The  winter  had  set  in  with  exceptional  severity;  snow-storms 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  frost  did  not  break  in  between. 
The  short  days  were  sunless  and  dark,  and  “ mattins  ” and  evensong 
were  perforce  given  up  for  wfint  of  attendants.  Both  Hermione 
and  Virginia  had  rather  bad  colds;  and  the  vicar  was  afraid  of 
too  much  austerity  in  the  discipline,  wTich  yet  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  influence.  Had  the  daily  services  been 
continued  he  would  not  have  allowed  either  to  join  in  them ; and 
without  them,  if  not  quite  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out,  they  would  have  been  something  like  it.  Theresa 
Molyneux,  with  her  increasing  thinness,  her  hollow  cough  and 
constant  fever,  was  out  of  the  bounds  of  possibility  in  weather  which 
tried  strong  men  and  killed  off  the  weak  and  aged  ; and  Mr.  Las- 
celles  did  not  think  the  soul  of  tough  Aunt  Catherine  of  so  much 
importance  that  he  should  arrange  daily  service  mainly  for  her  benefit. 
Others  of  the  female  members  of  his  congregation  w^ere  also  ill  and 
disabled  ; so  that,  after  deliberation,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  abandon 
early  daily  prayer  until  the  weather  should  change,  than  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  the  elements,  and  make  the  Magnificat  include  bronchitis, 
and  the  Grace  culminate  in  pneumonia. 

All  that  was  required  for  the  present  of  the  faithful  who  were  in 
tolerable  health  was  attendance  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
services,  early  celebration  on  Sunday,  and  that  all-important  weekly 
confession  which  gives  the  priest  supreme  control  of  the  family,  so 
that  he  can  break  up  a dangerous  love  and  an  opposing  unity  if  he 
will,  as  the  seed  of  a upas  tree  planted  in  a clay  pot  would  soon  split 
it  into  fragments.  These  duties  were  imperative  on  all  who  would 
stand  well  with  their  local  pope  and  be  sure  of  their  place  in  heaven ; 
but  these  led  to  no  domestic  collision  at  the  Abbey. 

For  though  Richard  kept  more  with  his  wife  and  daughter  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  yet  he  could  not  constitute  himself  either 
their  gaoler  or  their  spy ; and  so  long  as  he  knew  that  certain  things 
were  not  done,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  rest.  When  he 
asked  Virginia,  as  he  almost  always  did  at  breakfast : “ Have  you 
been  out,  my  child?”  and  she  answered:  ‘‘No,  papa,”  he  was 
satisfied  that,  so  far,  the  spoke  of  common  sense  had  been  put  into 
that  murderous  ecclesiastical  wheel,  and  that  the  car  of  Juggernauth 
had  been  stopped  to  this  extent  in  its  destructive  course.  He  did 
not  know  of  all  the  notes  which  passed  in  the  day  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  Vicarage ; of  the  exhortations,  the  confessions,  the  constant 
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spiritual  presence  that  was  never  suffered  to  fade  from  their  con- 
sciousness. He  only  knew  that  for  about  a fortnight  those  two  dear 
ones  of  his,  whom  he  was  believing  to  guard,  did  not  do  anything 
monstrously  unwise,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Lascelles  nor  any  other  of 
the  clergy  entered  the  liouse.  But  this  was  only  the  outside  of 
things  ; the  core  remained  the  same. 

His  keeping  so  much  nearer  to  them,  and  seeing  so  much  more 
of  their  actions,  did  not  in  the  end  advance  Richard’s  cause  with 
either  wife  or  daugliter.  Kind  and  gentle  as  he  was  to  both,  he  was 
all  the  same  a hindrance — an  overseer  and  controller  in  one,  whose 
companionship  must  not  be  suffered  to  bring  pleasure,  and  which 
hindered  what  it  did  not  give.  Had  they  not  been  warped  and  held 
as  they  were,  this  new  frequency  of  association  would  have  been 
infinite  joy,  but  now  it  had  come  too  late  : — “ too  late  ! ” sighed 
Hermione,  looking  back  to  the  old  shrine  with  its  withered  flowers 
and  defaced  god,  while  borne  away  by  a stronger  will  than  her  own 
to  the  temple  where  that  god  was  accursed  and  his  worship  the 
unpardonable  sin. 

While  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  they  were  perforce  kept  so 
much  in-doors,  to  have  Richard  coming  in  and  out  continually,  now 
with  a scrap  of  news  from  the  day’s  paper,  now  with  a beautiful  bit  of 
fairyland  revelation  by  the  microscope,  if  sometimes  embarrassing 
when  notes  had  to  be  written,  and  the  like,  yet  sometimes  was  not 
wholly  unpleasant — at  least  to  Hermione,  whose  humour  varied  with 
the  hour.  To  Virginia,  more  intense  and  less  personally  swayed, 
her  father’s  presence  was  always  now  a pain.  But  when  the  worst 
of  the  winter  broke  and  their  lives  were  ordered  back  into  the  old 
groove  of  religious  activity,  while  Mr.  Lascelles  resumed  his  com- 
mand, it  became  an  unmitigated  torture  to  both  alike. 

How  could  they  go  to  the  Vicarage  daily — that  ark  of  their 
peace  ! — as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  when  Richard  smilingly 
]jroposed  to  accompany  them  in  their  walk  or  asked  to  be  taken  with 
them  in  the  carriage  ? They  might  say  that  they  had  parish  work 
to  attend  to  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  perhaps ; — but  every  day  ? 
Impossible  ! Unless  they  wished  to  bring  things  to  a premature 
crisis,  they  must  be  “ well  and  wise  walking  ” as  the  Khans  of  the 
legends  ; and  how  devoted  soever  they  might  be  in  spirit,  yet,  as 
they  were  told  by  their  respective  directors,  they  must  be  wary  in 
action. 

How  unhappy  they  all  were  ! Mr.  Lascelles  and  Sister  Agnes 
bitterly  resented  this  slight  obstruction  to  the  completeness  of  their 
control ; and  their  bitterness  reacted  in  rather  spiteful  castigation  of  the 
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two  who  suffered  most.  The  Sister’s  coldness  nearly  broke  Virginia’s 
heart,  and  sent  her  to  her  knees  in  agonies  of  grief ; whereby  she  was 
made  colder  and  yet  colder  to  her  father  as  some  sort  of  expiation  ; 
while  Hermione — now  chafed  by  the  vicar’s  satirical  congratulations 
on  the  evident  peace  established  between  her  and  her  husband — now 
excited  to  spasmodic  self-assertioil  by  his  allusions  to  her  rights  of 
property,  and  sighing  regrets  that  she  could  not  take  back  her  gift  of 
control — “ not  being  strong  against  the  man  whom  she  had  loved 
so  fervently  ” — roused  to  feverish  unrest  of  vanity  by  his  praise,  to 
unwholesome  excitement  by  his  half-checked  words,  his  suddenly 
averted  eyes,  his  ostentatious  self-control — discontented  with  herself 
and  her  life,  her  past  and  her  present  alike — soon  slipped  into  the 
state  and  place  from  which  that  fortnight’s  rest  had  apparently 
rescued  her.  Her  heart  torn  between  those  two  opposing  influences — 
now  longing  to  throw  herself  into  her  husband’s  arms,  beseeching  him 
to  forgive  her  sin  against  his  love,  and  to  take  her  to  himself  as  of 
old — now  kneeling  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  confessing  her  most  intimate 
feelings,  her  most  secret  thoughts,  and  giving  herself  to  his  guidance; 
oscillating  between  wifely  love  and  ecclesiastical  fanaticism — old 
affections  and  new  excitements — it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
if  her  humour  became  varied  and  uncertain  beyond  what  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  how  things 
really  were  with  her  too,  if  Virginia  had  an  anxious  kind  of  look, 
restless  and  searching,  like  a caged  creature  looking  for  means  of 
escape. 

This  closeness  of  companionship  which  was  to  guard,  unite,  and 
reclaim,  was  daily  becoming  insupportable  to  both  Hermione  and 
Virginia ; and  consequently  daily  more  disastrous  to  Richard’s  own 
interest.  It  threw  the  charm  of  difficulty  and  the  fascination  of  the 
forbidden  into  the  scale  with  the  other  attractions  found  at  the 
Vicarage.  Hermione’s  interviews  with  Mr.  Lascelles — Virginia’s 
with  Sister  Agnes  and  Father  Truscott — were  briefer  and  seldomer 
than  before,  but  they  were  more  fervid  and  intense  in  consequence. 
So  much  had  to  be  packed  into  a small  compass  ; and  certain  feelings, 
certain  resolves  and  wishes,  like  gun-cot  on,  gain  force  by  compression. 
Do  what  he  would  Richard  felt  the  ground  giving  way  under  his  feet, 
and  the  hands  which  he  strove  so  hard  to  retain,  slipping  cold  and 
limp  from  his.  An  evil  fortune  seemed  to  pursue  him  which  made  all 
his  efforts  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  The  force  that  opposed  him 
was  as  irresistible  as  electricity,  as  overpowering  as  gravitation ; and 
he  was  as  relatively  weak  as  Thor  when  he  stirred  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  and  wrestled  with  that  feeble-looking  crone  whose  name  was 
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Old  Age.  And  what  was  true  on  its  own  side  with  Hermione  was  as  true 
with  Virginia,  if  the  threads  here  were  of  a slightly  different  com- 
plexion from  those  which  wove  the  tangled  web  there. 

When  convinced  that  no  good  was  coming  to  him  or  to  them  by 
the  present  method,  Richard  one  morning  broached  the  subject  of 
foreign  travel,  saying  with  transparent  pretext  : 

‘‘Would  you  not  like  to  escape  the  hard  winter,  Hermione?  The 
weather  is  really  terribly  trying  ! I long  for  the  sunshine  and  blue 
skies,  say  of  Italy.  What  do  you  say? — shall  we  pack  up  and  go?” 

This  was  much  for  him  to  propose,  pretext  as  it  was.  He  had 
no  travelling  blood  in  him,  and  he  loved  both  his  home  and  his 
work,  his  bodily  quiet  and  mental  activity,  too  well  to  like  the 
idea  of  knocking  about  foreign  towns  where  was  as  little  repose  as 
duty. 

“ Travel  ? no  indeed ! ” said  Hermione  with  a made-up  shiver, 
as  she  turned  her  head  to  the  window  and  the  dreary  prospect  lying 
before  her.  She  seldom  looked  at  her  husband  in  these  later  days  ; 
never  when  she  could  avoid  it,  met  his  eyes. 

Virginia  looked  at  her  mother  wistfully. 

“Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  Italy,  mamma?”  she  asked — “ not 
go  to  Rome  ? ” 

“No,  not  even  to  Rome,”  ansAvered  her  mother  with  a forced 
laugh.  “We  are  best  at  home.” 

“ If  you  and  the  child  like  it  I am  ready,  and  should  be  glad  to 
go,”  said  Richard  turning  to  Virginia  as  an  advocate  unexpectedly 
retained. 

“ Certainly  not ! ” said  Hermione  with  a nervous  cough.  “ It 
makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it.” 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  prepared  her  for  the  chance  of  this  proposal. 
He  had  foreseen  it,  and  had  Avarned  her  so  that  she  should  not  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

“ A very  feAv  days  of  easy  travelling  in  Avell-Avarmed  carriages 
AA'ould  take  us  out  of  all  this  snoAv  and  frost  and  bring  us  into  sum- 
mer sunshine  and  spring  floAvers,”  said  Richard,  draAving  on  his 
imagination  liberally. 

“Yes,  mamma,”  urged  Virginia;  “it  AA^ould  be  so  lovely  at 
Rome  noAv  ! ” 

Her  mother  gave  her  a AA^arning  look. 

“ If  you  like  to  go  AAUth  your  father,  do  my  dear,”  she  said.  “ I 
will  not  hinder  you.  I shall  not  go.  I AA^ould  not  dream  of  leaving 
home  at  this  time  ; but  you  can  if  you  like,  of  course.” 

“ Virginia  Avould  be  a very  sAveet  travelling  companion,”  said 
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Richard  fondly  ; “ but  without  her  mother,  I doubt  if  either  she  or  I 
would  like  it.” 

Hermione  blushed  and  looked  embarrassed. 

“ You  are  very  good,”  she  said  shyly,  like  a great  girl  receiving  a 
compliment  from  her  lover.  I dare  say  Italy  would  be  very  plea- 
sant just  now- — I am  sure  indeed  that  it  would — but  for  many  rea- 
sons I am  best  at  home,  and  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to  talk  about 
going.” 

On  which  she  got  up  and  left  the  room,  on  pretence  of  attending 
to  some  domestic  duty  which  did  not  exist  and  which  she  would  not 
have  attended  to  if  it  had  existed. 

For  her  reward,  Mr.  Lascelles  assured  her  that  all  the  heavenly 
hierarchy  were  well  pleased  at  her  constancy,  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
purpose  perhaps,  that  he  himself  was  entirely  content.  But  he  warned 
her  that  the  infidel  against  whose  wickedness  they  were  both  arrayed: 
would  spread  his  snare  again  ; and  he  prepared  her  with  her  weapons  of 
defence  against  those  innumerable  devices  of  Satan  ” of  which  this 
objectionable  agnostic  was  supposed  to  be  the  chosen  executant. 
Wherefore  it  came  about  that,  when  Richard  went  back  on  the  same 
subject — this  time  emphasizing  his  own  wish  by  complaining  of  not 
feeling  well; — and  indeed  he  was  looking  miserably  ill ; — of  suffering 
from  the  weather,  craving  for  sunshine,  wanting  change,  excitement, 
movement — Hermione  took  up  an  argumentative  tone,  saying  with  a 
kind  of  unnatural  firmness  and  indifference  which  showed  clearly 
enough  what  was  the  unconquerable  strength  df  will  behind  her  : 

If  you  really  require  change,  Richard,  go  abroad  by  all  means. 
We  shall  take  no  harm  and  you  will  get  good.” 

“ But  will  you  not  come  with  me  ? ” he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

Impossible,”  was  her  only  answer. 

“I  should  not  care  to  go  without  you,”  he  said  with  grave 
tenderness. 

“ Oh,  that  is  childish,”  she  answered  with  mock  primness.  Old 
married  people  as  we  are,  we  can  afford  to.  be  separated  for  a few 
weeks  without  breaking  our  hearts.” 

As  she  said  this  she  suddenly  crimsoned,  then  turned  aside  with 
a little  laugh  as  affected  as  the  rest. 

And  if  I laid  it  on  your  duty  as  a wife?”  asked  Richard  with  a 
smile,  but  conscious  that  he  was  trying  a dangerous  experiment. 

I should  then  oppose  you  with  my  duties  as  a proprietor,”  said 
Hermione,  repeating  her  lesson.  If  you  left,  I should  stay  behind 
to  look  after  my  affairs.” 
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She  spoke  in  a level,  artificial  voice,  her  heart  misgiving  her. 
But  Superior  had  told  her  what  to  say,  and  she  was  bound  to  obey 
him. 

Reading  between  the  lines  Richard  understood  so  far. 

Morse  ” — the  bailiff — would  attend  to  all  the  business  details,” 
he  said  quietly. 

I should  not  choose  to  give  everything  up  to  Morse.  I would 
prefer  to  superintend  them  myself,”  she  answered. 

He  smiled.  Her  words  called  up  one  of  the  sweet  images  of  the 
past. 

It  wo\ild  be  pretty  to  see  you  over  the  books,”  he  said,  remem- 
bering her  old-time  inability  to  add  up  a page  in  a day  ledger  with 
tolerable  exactness,  and  her  general  confusion  between  pence  and 
shillings  which  made  the  total  not  a little  misleading. 

Hermione  flushed. 

“ It  is  your  fault  that  I can  do  so  little,”  she  said  with  petulance. 

I think  it  is  very  hard  that  I know  so  little  of  my  own  affairs ; and 
I must  say  I do  not  like  to  be  so  entirely  in  the  dark  as  I have  been 
kept  all  my  life.” 

This  was  the  first  card  of  the  new  lead,  the  first  indication  of  the 
new  departure. 

Richard  looked  at  her  full  and  straight  in  the  face — his  own  was 
grave  rather  than  stern. 

“You  shall  be  enlightened  on  all  that  concerns  us  at  any  moment 
when  you  will  give  me  your  attention,”  he  said.  “ I have  no  wish  to 
keep  you  in  the  dark.” 

“ It  is  very  odd  then  that  you  have  done  so,”  said  Hermione. 
Then  repenting  of  her  injustice,  she  added  impulsively:  “ No,  I should 
not  say  that  after  all ! It  has  been  the  fault  of  my  own  wretched 
indolence.” 

“ Less  that  than  the  result  of  your  loving  trust,”  said  Richard. 
“Where  one  can  do  all  single-handed,  is  it  not  a waste  of  force  to 
employ  two  ? But  for  my  own  part  I shall  be  delighted  to  show  you 
all  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping  and  lease-letting.  When  will  you 
come  for  your  lesson?” 

He  smiled  again  as  he  spoke.  The  vision  of  her  pretty  golden 
head  bending  over  the  accounts  in  his  study,  as  she  used  in  the  first 
days  of  their  marriage,  when  she  thought  that  somehow  her  money 
had  grown  in  the  night  because  she  put  down  an  account  of  fifteen 
pounds  in  the  shilling  column  and  was  the  triumphant  possessor  of 
so  much  more  than  she  had  a right  to  expect — the  vision  of  her  certain 
mistakes  and  their  pleasant  correction  came  before  him  as  perhaps 
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the  beginning  of  a new  life  between  them  and  the  sweeping  away  of 
those  wretched  misunderstandings  by  which  they  were  kept  asunder, 

“When  will  you  come,  wife?”  he  asked  again,  forgetting  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  living,  and  leaning  forward  with  sudden 
eagerness. 

She  felt  the  false  move  that  she  had  made.  What  would  Superior 
say  if  he  heard  of  this  monstrous  proposition  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  her  excommunicated  husband  ? and  what  would  he  do  were  she 
to  assent  to  it  ? The  thought  made  her  shiver. 

“ If  you  go  from  home  I will  find  it  all  out  by  myself,”  she  said 
hurriedly,  in  the  tone  of  one  half-frightened.  “ And,  as  you  say, 
while  you  have  the  management  of  things,  I am  not  wanted.” 

And  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Richard  went  wearily  into 
his  study  while  she,  stifling  her  heartache  by  first  reading  a page  or 
two  of  De  l7nitatione^  turned  to  an  illumination  which  the  vicar 
had  begged  her  to  do  for  his  own  private  room.  It  was  to,  be  a 
secret  between  them ; and  secresy  gave  it  a greater  charm  and 
carried  with  it  a deeper  danger.  But  even  though  the  work  pleased 
her,  and  Superior  was  the  centre  of  her  holiest  feelings  and  highest 
life — so  she  was  for  ever  repeating  to  herself — a tear  dropped  on 
the  vellum,  which  gave  her  infinite  trouble  to  work  over. 

After  this  nothing  more  was  said  about  leaving  Crossholme. 
Here  too  Richard’s  aim  had  been  taken — and  had  failed. 

Things  went  on  in  this  uncomfortable  way,  the  gulf  between  this 
infidel  father  and  husband  and  his  converted  beloved  growing 
deeper  and  wider  day  by  day,  till  suddenly  on  a certain  Wednesday 
morning  Hermione  and  Virginia  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table, 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  a generally  austere  air  that  Richard  must 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen.  They  had  been  down  to 
“ mattins,”  and  Hermione  had  evidently  been  weeping:  while 
Virginia  was  even  more  serious  than  usual,  and  with  more  of  that 
perplexed  and  feverish  expression  which  had  lately  taken  the  place  of 
her  former  calm  intensity.  Religion  with  her  had  been  neither  fear 
nor  doubt  nor  yet  division  of  feeling.  It  had  been  one  straight 
path  which  she  was  called  on  to  follov  , and  which  she  would  have 
died  rather  than  forsake.  Now  something  had  sprung  up  within  her 
soul  of  which  even  her  mother,  even  Superior  was  ignorant — and 
must  remain  so  until  she  had  seen  her  way  once  more  clearly.  But 
during  this  time  of  fighting  through  her  difficulties,  she  was  almost 
as  unhappy  as  her  father,  almost  as  torn  and  tossed  and  hesitating 
as  her  mother.  And  her  face  on  this  Wednesday  morning  was  the 
mirror  of  her  mind. 
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Richard  looking  at  them  curiously — manlike  not  at  the  first  under- 
standing how  the  change  in  their  general  appearance  had  been  made — 
noticed  that  neither  took  more  for  breakfast  than  a small  cup  of 
colfee  without  milk,  and  a small  square  of  toast  without  butter.  He 
let  the  eccentricity  pass  without  comment.  Truth  to  say  he  was 
growing  afraid  of  troubling  the  waters  which  he  could  not  control 
when  he  had  stirred,  and  which  healed  no  one  who  went  down  into 
them.  Luncheon  he  had  by  himself;  and  when  he  asked  where  the 
ladies  were  he  was  told  they  were  at  church.  The  rusty  little  bell  of 
the  schoolroom  had  been  tolling  lugubriously  all  the  morning — this 
soft,  mild  February  morning,  with  the  first  breath  of  the  future 
spring  stealing  out  from  the  banks  and  bushes.  But  Richard  did 
not  know  what  was  afoot.  He  only  saw  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  was  on  hand  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  wondered  what 
superstitious  vagary  it  might  be. 

At  dinner,  things  were  as  odd  as  they  had  been  at  breakfast, 
and  as  dreary  as  at  his  solitary  luncheon.  The  flowers  and  table 
ornaments  had  all  been  removed ; and  the  soup  which  would  have 
been  familiar  enough  to  a Frenchman  in  his  maigre  days,  was  un- 
familiar to  Richard  Fullerton.  The  salt  fish  too  was  not  a frequent 
dish  at  his  table,  and  he  himself  disliked  it.  So  did  Hermione  and 
Virginia  ; but  they  took  nothing  else,  and  of  this  sparingly ; and 
the  meats  which  followed  were  manifestly  prepared  for  one  person 
only,  and  placed  before  him  alone. 

It  was  a solemn  and  essentially  funereal  dinner ; and,  though  of 
late  their  meals  had  been  silent  and  dull  to  an  embarrassing  extent, 
to-day  things  surpassed  themselves,  and  the  self-evident  mortification 
of  the  flesh  of  the  believers  made  the  personal  indulgence  of  the 
heretic  seem  gross  and  shameful. 

“ Why  do  not  you  and  Virginia  eat  ? ” asked  Richard  of  his  wife. 

Love  names  and  tender  epithets  had  dropped  between  them. 
Hermione  had  repulsed  them  too  often  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
man  with  self-respect  or  dignity  to  continue  what  was  so  evidently 
unwelcome;  and  Virginia’s  shrinking  from  her  father  when  he  spoke 
to  her  tenderly  was  as  visible  as  used  to  be  her  former  delight  in  his 
fondness. 

“ It  is  Ash  Wednesday,”  said  Hermione  with  a reproachful 
accent. 

“ But  if  it  is  Ash  Wednesday,  why  should  you  not  eat  your 
dinner?”  he  returned,  helping  himself  to  the  fricassee  of  pigeon 
which  formed  his  sinful  entree. 

“ It  is  fast-day  with  us,”  said  Hermione,  emphasizing  the  pro- 
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Richard  looked  up  with  a sudden  flash  of  scorn. 

“ So  !~-you  are  pleasing  the  Great  First  Cause  by  eating  sparingly 
of  a very  disagreeable  kind  of  food,  and  letting  your  gastric  juice 
play  the  mischief  with  your  mucous  membrane  ! ’’  he  exclaimed. 

“ Richard  ! what  a horribly  gross  way  to  put  it  !”  said  Hermione. 

“ It  is  the  true  way,’^  he  answered.  ‘‘What  rational  relation  can 
you  make  between  salt  fish  and  the  higher  life,  parsnips  and  the 
unknowable  ? ” 

“ These  things  are  nothing  in  themselves,’^  said  Hermione.  “ The 
value  is  in  obedience  to  the  Church.” 

“ It  is  a comfortless  kind  of  thing,”  returned  her  graceless  hus- 
band. “ For  my  own  part  I cannot  see  the  ethical  value  of  indi- 
gestion or  the  religious  sublimity  of  hunger.” 

“ The  strait  way  is  not  the  way  of  pleasure,  and  we  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  seek  heaven  by  our  senses.” 

Hermione  said  this  with  the  oddest  kind  of  demureness  possible- 
odd,  because  so  evidently  this  was  a lesson  learnt  and  a doctrine 
superimposed  on  the  original  material,  and  was  in  no  wise  spontaneous 
or  real. 

“ I don't  know  about  that,"  said  Richard.  “ Good  digestion  and 
happiness,  prosperity  and  virtue,  are  often  interchangeable  terms  in 
life.  The  worst  crimes  known  to  humanity  have  come  from  the  most 
rigid  ascetics;  and  insufficient  as  well  as  improper  food  disorders 
the  liver,  and  in  consequence  the  brain,  quite  as  much  as  over-indul- 
gence." 

“ And  the  rich  man  and  the  needle’s  eye  ?”  she  asked  with  weak 
sarcasm.' 

“ Oh  ! that  is  all  humbug,”  he  answered  hastily.  “ The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  spoken  of  there  meant  simply  communism  and  self-impoverish- 
ment. We  have  the  right  to  suppose  that  the  rich  young  man  was 
wise  enough  to  understand  that  almsgiving  demoralizes  more  than  it 
helps,  and  that  the  conscientious  capitalist,  using  his  wealth  for  wages, 
is  the  best  providence  which  the  working  man  can  have.  Rich  men, 
as  a rule,  are  infinitely  more  virtuous  than  the  poor,  because  they  are 
better  educated  and  have  fewer  tempU  ^ions.  We  do  not  find  the 
dangerous  classes  among  the  rich,  any  more  than  we  find  the  diseases 
induced  by  want  and  misery  among  the  well-housed  and  well-fed. 
So  why  go  back  to  conditions  from  which  it  is  the  end  of  civilization 
to  escape?" 

I prefer  the  way  of  the  Church  and  her  teaching,”  said  Her- 
mione stiffly.  “ And,  if  you  please,  we  will  drop  the  conversation. 
When  you  can  call  the  Bible  humbug  it  is  time.” 
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“ I did  not  mean  to  offend  you,”  said  Richard.  But  I confess 
with  shame  that  I lose  patience  at  times  when  I see  a book  which 
dealt  with  quite  a different  condition  of  civilization  and  range  of 
thought  from  our  own,  used  as  the  eternal  obstacle  to  progress  and 
reason ; and  in  my  own  life  made  the  destroying  agent  of  my  happi- 
ness. The  idolatry  which  you  deprecate  when  applied  to  Vishnu 
and  Siva  is  nowhere  so  absolute  as  in  this  blind  worship  of  myths 
and  axioms  which  might  suit  the  childhood  of  society,  but  which  the 
science  of  a maturer  age  checks  and  refutes  at  all  points.” 

If  you  say  another  word  in  the  same  strain  I will  leave  the 
table,”  said  Hermione  severely ; while  Virginia,  her  pale  face  full  of 
colour,  rose  abruptly  and  left  the  room  without  speaking.  “ It  is 
useless  to  talk  to  you,”  she  continued  with  temper.  “ Let  us  speak 
of  something  else — or  not  at  all — which,  perhaps,  would  be  best.” 

No  ; let  us  speak  of  something  else — of  your  new  dress,”  said 
Richard,  feeling  that  he  would  rather  have  it  all  out  now  at  once,  and 
thinking  that  perhaps  a little  personality  of  application  might  shame 
his  poor  wife  into  some  return  to  common  sense.  “ What  are  you 
and  Virginia  wearing  to-day  ? You  look  as  if  you  had  been  to  a 
funeral.” 

“ We  are  in  Lent,”  said  Hermione,  blushing. 

Mourning?” 

“ Yes ; the  Church,  our  mother,  is  in  mourning,  and  we  are  her 
children.” 

“ The  modern  milliner’s  version  of  the  Eastern  filthy  dust  and 
ashes  ? Forty  days  of  sombre  ugliness  ! Hard  on  unregenerate 
men  like  myself,  who  love  bright  colours  and  who  take  pride  in  the 
wife’s  beauty,  the  daughter’s  grace  !” 

He  spoke  with  sadness,  dashed  with  mockery  as  the  salt  which 
lifted  it  up  from  the  deadness  of  mere  sorrow. 

“ If  you  want  bright  colours  look  at  the  new  housemaid,”  said 
Hermione  with  a scornful  accent. 

Yes  ? I have  never  taken  much  notice  of  the  housemaids  or 
their  dresses,”  he  returned  quietly.  “ But  I fervently  hope  that 
all  my  household  is  not  going  into  black  because  of  Lent,  and 
the  fables  of  Greek  and  Syrian  mythology  which  it  has  incor- 
porated ? ” 

“ If  they  wish  to  remain  in  my  service  they  will,”  replied  Her- 
mione with  strange  emphasis.  “ Have  you  finished  ? If  so,  I will 
go  to  Virginia.  Your  coffee  will  be  brought  to  you.  Good  night. 
Do  not  disturb  yourself  for  us  again.” 

“Am  I not  to  see  you  or  th«  child  again  to-night?”  asked 
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Richard,  not  raising  his  eyes.  He  could  not  accustom  himself  to 
this  painful  estrangement ; and  every  fresh  proof,  every  new  phase, 
increased  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  till  he  sometimes  wondered 
how  he  lived  through  the  agony  of  his  days. 

“ No,'’  said  Hermione,  she  too  not  looking  up,  but  trying  to 
remember  all  that  Mr.  Lascelles  had  said  to  her  this  morning — 
trying  to  realize  Richard's  iniquity  so  that  her  heart  might  harden  itself 
against  him.  “Virginia  and  I wish  to  end  this  solemn  day  in  peace 
and  holiness.  We  do  not  wish  all  our  sacred  associations  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  blasphemies  of  which  you  are  so  liberal.” 

“As  you  will,”  said  Richard.  “ It  is  but  one  more  sacrifice  to 
your  Moloch  !”  He  sighed  heavily.  “When  and  where  will  it  all 
end?”  he  said  half  to  himself. 

“ That  lies  with  you  alone,”  replied  Hermione.  “ Truth  is  un- 
changeable, and  we  are  in  the  way  of  truth.  Good  night.  I will 
wish  Virginia  good  night  from  you.” 

“ Good  night,”  was  his  reply  made  with  a faltering  voice.  “ This 
Lent — this  time  of  mourning — at  which  you  are  playing  is  too  sor- 
rowful a reality  for  me  ! ” 

She  made  no  answer.  What  could  she  say  ? She  knew  it  all 
only  too  well  ; but  he  was  an  atheist,  and  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he 
suffered.  He  had  cut  himself  off  from  peace  as  from  light,  as 
from  truth  ; and  the  hideous  master  whom  he  was  serving  was  but 
dealing  with  him  according  to  the  law  of  his  being. 

With  a sigh  as  sad  as  his  own  she  turned  from  him  silently.  As 
she  closed  the  door,  he  crossed  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  laid  his 
face  on  them  wearily.  If  only  he  could  see  the  end  of  it  all ! He 
would  wait  in  patience  and  in  love,  he  would  be  forbearing,  and  he 
would  not  use  his  rights  if  only  he  might  hope  that  one  day  he  should 
recover  what  now  he  had  so  strangely  lost.  But  things  were 
growing  worse,  not  better ; and  his  hopes  were  dimmer  and  his 
heart  heavier  as  the  days  passed  one  after  the  other,  each  bringing 
some  new  triumph  to  his  enemy,  some  new  discomfiture  to  himself. 
And  he — he  could  no  more  arrest  nor  improve  than  if  his  beloved 
were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  he  called  on  the  Primal  Force  to 
bring  them  back  to  life  ! 

As  he  sat  thus,  a sudden  gasp,  a sudden  spasm  at  his  heart, 
brought  him  back  from  regrets  to  consciousness.  He  had  had  much  dis- 
comfort about  his  heart  of  late,  and  more  than  once  these  sharp  pains 
had  startled  him  as  now.*  But  the  faintness  which  followed  soon 
passed  ; and  when  Jones  brought  in  the  coffee  he  saw  nothing  save 
that  his  master  was  deathly  pale,  and  with  a look  of  pain  on  his  mild 
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fine  face  that  made  the  man^s  heart  ache  for  sympathy  ; and  that 
made  him,  too — being  by  no  means  really  “ converted,”  though  he 
seemed  to  be  so  to  please  his  mistress — swear  silent  oaths  against  that 
black  rascal,”  as  he  called  the  vicar,  which  would  have  got  him  a 
decent  penance  had  they  been  repeated  in  confession. 

The  severities  which  began  on  Ash  Wednesday  were  continued 
through  Lent;  and  the  slight  relaxing  of  discipline  that  had  been 
permitted  during  Advent  was  now  exchanged  for  the  strictest  austeri- 
ties that  have  been  as  yet  formulated  by  the  ritualist  party.  During 
this  time  of  sacred  mourning  and  holy  mortification,  the  strain  on  the 
relations  between  Richard  and  his  wife  and  daughter  was  increased 
almost  beyond  bearing.  Never  had  the  Church  been  made  so  promi- 
nent in  his  household  ; never  had  the  defiance  which  it  inculcated 
been  so  openly  flung  in  the  face  of  his  authority,  so  passionately  pro- 
claimed. Every  ecclesiastical  observance  that  had  been  given  up 
for  the  time  was  resumed,  and  more  were  superadded,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  fastings  with  abstinence-days  to  boot ; “mattins  ” and  even- 
song, and  full  services  on  every  possible  occasion  ; confession,  with 
more  severe  consequences  of  penance  and  forced  abstention  from 
innocent  enjoyments  not  connected  with  the  Church  than  had  even 
hitherto  been  the  rule  ; Sunday  spent  wholly  in  the  schoolroom  and 
the  Vicarage  ; an  ostentatious  display  of  piety  and  devotion  all  round, 
coupled  with  a coldness  like  death  to  Richard  the  agnostic,  excom- 
municated and  infidel — these  were  the  commands  of  Mr.  Lascelles — 
these  Father  Truscott’s  directions  ; and  the  two  women  under  their 
control  fulfilled  them  to  the  letter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Richard  remonstrated,  in  vain  that  he  reasoned, 
that  he  ridiculed,  that  he  forbade.  His  wife  and  daughter  opposed 
that  silent  stubbornness  of  women  who  cannot  be  coerced  and  will 
not  be  influenced,  and  went  their  own  way,  no  matter  how  much  he 
opposed.  And  as  Hermione  said  when  he  was  more  urgent  than 
usual  because  of  Virginia’s  increased  pallor,  and  her  own  feverish 
unrest,  unless  he  absolutely  locked  them  up,  and  they  were  unable  to 
get  out,  they  would  go  on  disobeying  him,  bound  by  a higher  will 
than  any  that  he  knew  or  could  impose. 

What  could  he  do?  Nothing.  Mr.  Lascelles  had  spoken  the 
truth — the  law  had  tied  his  hands.  Because  of  his  speculative 
opinions,  the  rights  which  Nature  herself  had  given  were  disallowed 
by  men’s  convention  ; and  one  day  his  wife,  at  the  instance  of  her 
confessor,  told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  interfering  with  either 
herself  or  Virginia,  she  would  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
protection,  and  make  hei^  daughter  a ward  whose  religious  life  the 
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law  would  respect,  and  for  the  unfettered  exercise  of  whose  duties  it 
would  provide.  Then,  as  Mr.  Lascelles  had  done,  she  offered  him 
the  alternative  of  submission  to  the  new  order  of  things,  when  he 
would  be  let  alone  and  his  abominable  infidelity  so  far  tolerated ; 
or,  if  not  this,  and  he  chose  to  fight  them — well  ! she  would  meet  him 
at  his  desire,  and  let  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  judge  between  them  ! 

So  there  the  thing  stood,  and  Richard  could  not  change  it ; as 
little  as  could  Ringrove,  who  yet  tried  his  best,  casting  in  his  lot  with 
his  friend.  Hermione  and  Virginia  lived  their  lives,  and  the  repro- 
bate husband  and  father  lived  his.  They  met  at  meal  times  and  at  no 
other ; and  those  meals  were  the  least  painful  when  there  was  least  said. 
Discussion  was  sure  to  breed  increase  of  bitterness,  and  to  bring 
additional  sorrow  on  all  concerned.  Silence  was  safe,  just  as  dead 
men  strike  no  blows  ; and  silence  therefore  was  the  order  of  the  day 
at  the -Abbey. 

But  though  the  clerical  power  had  carried  the  day,  the  two  Abbey 
ladies  were  always  spoken  of  at  the  Vicarage,  and  by  the  Church 
party  generally,  as  persecuted  Avitnesses  for  the  truth — domestic 
martyrs  for  whose  sufferings  the  faithful  were  called  on  to  intercede 
fervently  and  frequently,  and  whose  constancy  they  were  bidden  to 
admire,  and  if  need  be  imitate.  It  was  a proud  position  into  which 
the  wife  who  had  forsaken  her  vows,  the  daughter  who  had  abjured 
her  obedience,  were  exalted;  and  with  the  self-deception  of  their 
kind  they  accepted  the  martyr’s  palm  as  if  it  honestly  belonged  to 
them.  And  while  Richard  Fullerton  was  slowly  breaking  his  heart 
under  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  him,  the  man  who  had  conquered 
and  the  women  who  had  deserted  him,  asked  a blessing  on  their 
methods  of  destruction,  and  bemoaned  themselves  for  their  own  un- 
merited misfortunes. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

THE  BURNING  FT.AX. 

If  Hermione  and  Virginia  were  the  more  interesting  converts, 
because  of  domestic  difficulties  id  be  overcome  and  substantial  gains 
to  the  Church  t^o  be  secured  for  the  future,  the  Molyneux  family 
were  the  more  advantageous  possession  in  the  present.  Over  them 
Mr.  Lascelles  was  absolute,  without  the  need  of  exercising  tact  or 
care  in  his  own  conduct,  and  with  no  fear  of  counter  influence  over 
theirs.  He  disposed  of  their  time,  their  property,  their  persons,  their 
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actions,  as  if  independence  and  self-respect  were  words  without 
meaning  in  English  life  ; and  they  obeyed  him  as  if  they  had  been 
born  into  slavery  and  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  docility  of  dogs 
following  at  the  heel  of  the  master. 

If  he  wanted  more  money  than  he  thought  well  to  ask  from 
Hermione — whom  however  he  was  leading  deliberately  into  debt, 
to  have  a still  better  purchase  over  her — he  applied  to  Cuthbert.  If 
Cuthbert  had  run  dry — as  often  happened  now — he  came  on  Aunt 
Catherine  who  had  private  funds  beyond  those  which  were  thrown 
into  the  common  stock  ; and  if  these  funds  were  exhausted,  then  he 
drew  on  Theresa’s  personal  allowance  out  of  her  share  of  the  estat'e — 
also  thrown  into  the  common  stock — limiting  her  own  expenditure 
to  five  pounds  a quarter  and  taking  the  rest  as  a loan  to  the  Lord. 
From  one  or  the  other  of  these  human  sheep  he  managed  to  shear 
sufficient  wool  for  the  parish  ; and  the  vestrymen,  who  knew  to  a 
fraction  what  the  vicarage  yielded,  marvelled  at  the  lavish  outgoings 
which  were  like  the  cruse  of  oil  and  measure  of  meal  that  increased 
with  the  using. 

When  priests  and  brothers  came  down  in  such  numbers  as  he 
himself  could  not  house  at  the  Vicarage,  he  told  Aunt  Catherine  how 
many  beds  he  wanted,  and  gave  her  the  names  of  his  guests  as  coolly 
as  if  she  had  been  the  hotel  porter  hired  to  register  arrivals.  He 
did  not  ask,  be  it  understood,  for  this  hospitality  to  his  friends,  these 
gifts  to  the  poor.  He  ordered  what  he  wanted  without  preface 
beforehand  or  thanks  to  follow.  When  he  wished  this  sick  man  to 
have  so  many  pounds  of  beef,  he  wrote  the  order  on  Churchlands,  as 
if  making  use  of  a banking  account  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  overdrawing.  If  he  wanted  the  carriage,  he  sent  down  his 
man  with  a message  giving  the  hour  ; if  he  had  not  enough  forks  or 
spoons,  glasses  or  crockery,  for  the  occasion,  his  housemaid  went  to 
Churchlands  with  a basket,  commissioned  to  bring  back  so  many. 
He  disposed  of  his  three  proselytes  body  and  soul ; and  they  knelt 
at  his  feet  and  found  their  pride  in  the  extrem-cs  to  which  they 
carried  their  submission. 

Aunt  Catherine,  besides  her  personal  respect,  which  was  of  the 
most  slavish  kind,  had  an  abject  fear  of  this  handsome  vicar  of  theirs, 
as  the  arbitary  dispenser  of  spiritual  pains  and  privileges,  of  eternal 
penalties  or  rewards;  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  sacred  powers  of  binding  and  loosing,  which  he 
claimed  as  Priest,  her  superstitious  fancy  accorded  even  more 
liberally  than  he  himself  demanded;  and  she  often  lost  herself  in  a 
dreamy  kind  of  haze  wherein  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot 
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Lascelles  was  identical  with  St.  Peter,  with  qualities  and  attributes 
inextricably  intermixed.  More  than  once  she  whispered  to  her 
friends  her  own  conviction  that  the  vicar  of  Crossholme  was  an 
avatar  of  the  Apostle  ; and  she  added  her  advice  to  pay  the  price 
of  humility  and  submission  now  for  the  sake  of  getting  good 
places  hereafter.  Like  all  unreasoning  people,  she  enlarged  the 
permitted  borders  by  exaggeration ; and  like  all  weak  ones  she  was 
a fetish- worshipper  under  the  name  of  a Christian.  “ Superior  ” was 
the  talisman  by  which  she  was  ruled,  and  her  credulity  that  by  which 
he  conjured;  and  the  result  of  all  was  that  her  weak  brain  was 
becoming  daily  weaker,  until  it  was  only  too  evident  that  she  would 
soon  degenerate  into  confessed  imbecility,  and  dribble  out  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  as  a harmless  lunatic,  passing  her  days  in  close 
companionship  with  the  demigods  of  the  Christian  Olympos. 

But  if  Aunt  Catherine  was  still  his  creature,  through  all  the 
subjugation  enforced  and  submission  rendered,  something  of  a dis- 
turbing kind  had  of  late  traversed  Cuthbert’s  mind,  which  Mr. 
Lascelles,  proud  and  confident  as  he  was,  scarcely  noted,  still  less 
set  himself  to  analyze.  But  there  it  was ; and  the  question  was,  what 
was  it?  Was  it  love  for  Virginia?  and  by  that  love  the  faintest 
possible  wearing  away  from  his  former  holy  zeal? — looking  back 
after  his  hand  had  been  put  to  the  plough  ? 

Plain  in  feature,  weedy  in  frame,  awkward  in  gesture,  poor 
Cuthbert  was  little  likely  to  please  a fastidious  taste.  He  was  of  the 
kind,  when  extraordinarily  animated,  to  make  short  butts  and  dashes 
at  the  object  of  his  affections ; to  take  her  hand  somewhere  about 
the  wrist,  then  drop  it  after  a moment’s  limp  holding  as  if  he 
had  burned  his  fingers  ; to  laugh  insanely  at  small  jokes  whereof  no 
one  but  himself  could  see  the  fun  ; and  to  ask  her  advice  as  to  the 
thickness  of  his  coat  according  to  the  day,  and  whether  he  should 
put  on  his  woollen  scarf  or  no.  If  high  ” he  would  present  her 
with  copies  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Botticelli;  if  ‘‘low”  he  would 
make  the  Bible  do  service  for  his  Ovid,  and  quote  texts  that  should 
give  his  earthly  passion  a voice  but  keep  his  soul  in  the  right  way. 
If  poetically  mediaeval  he  would  follo\,  his  beloved  at  a respectful 
distance  as  her  servitor,  devoted  to  the  joyful  task  of  submission  to 
her  will  and  the  glorification  of  her  graces  ; he  would  stand  in 
sloping  lines  like  the  pictures  of  pages  and  squires  in  skin  dresses 
and  plumed  hats,  and  when  she  spoke  he  would  reply  to  her  with 
exaggerated  courtesy  and  respect ; he  would  make  weak  verses, 
wherein  his  lute  and  my  lady’s  garden  would  often  occur ; and  he 
would  think  that  he  had  copied  to  the  life  the  early  Italian  poets 
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whose  stately  methods  of  courtship  had  touched  his  fancy.  This  he 
would  do  when  of  the  kind  which  aims  to  live  up  to  its  blue  china, 
and  parodies  the  noble  school  with  'whom  passion  is  not  sense  so 
much  as  thought. 

But  he  had  not  got  to  the  length  yet  of  any  of  these  self-commit- 
ting expressions.  He  contented  himself  with  nourishing  for  Virginia 
a washy,  feeble  sort  of  sentimental  admiration  which  was  his  version 
of  the  magnificent  insanity  of  which  Romeo  died — of  the  passionate 
religion  for  which  Tasso  suffered.  He  made  love — if  he  made  it  at 
all — by  looks  only.  He  wanted  nothing  more  than  he  had — Avhich 
was  to  see  Virginia  every  day,  and  often  more  than  once  in  the  day; 
when  he  would  plant  himself  where  he  could  watch  her  pure  and 
passionless  outline ; his  light  grey  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  to  look  at.  It  was  like  a mask  staring  at  her — the  lips 
wide  apart,  and  the  pale  face,  dashed  here  and  there  with  unhealthy 
streaks  of  colour,  set  in  long  lines  of  solemn  feebleness.  But  he 
never  said  anything  to  her.  It  was  all  dumb  watching,  voiceless 
approval,  and  no  attempt  at  anything  more  ardent.  And  yet  there 
was  a certain  mute  understanding  between  them  which  might 
mean — anything. 

Though  he  gave  the  idea  his  sanction,  and  preferred  it  infinitely 
to  any  chances  with  Ringrove,  the  vicar  was  not  much  interested  in 
this  tame  wooing  of  his  spiritless  acolyte.  He  felt  as  sure  of  him 
as  of  Virginia,  and  counted  on  both  as  his  own  devoted  personal 
friends  as  well  as  the  loyal  children  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who 
would  never  diverge  from  the  strict  line  of  his  guidance  and  his 
teaching.  If  they  were  to  be  married,  he  would  then  have  to  con- 
sider the  chances  of  such  changes  as  might  result  from  their  new 
relations.  A bold  demand  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  that  property 
of  which  the  hypothetical  ancestor  had  robbed  Holy  Mother  Church 
might  be  needful,  seeing  that  earthly  love  does  sometimes  weaken 
ecclesiastical  devotion,  and  the  claims  of  a family  have  the  trick  of 
setting  themselves  against  those  of  a priest.  And  he  did  not  think 
that  he  should  fail  in  his  appeal  when  the  time  came  wherein  to 
make  it.  But  as  yet  nothing  pressed,  if  some  things  had  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  zeal  for  vestments  and  incense,  Cuthbert 
had  often  declared  to  the  vicar  that  nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
ease  of  conscience  as  this  sacred  restitution  of  sacrilegious  wealth. 
They  had  even  gone  over  the  map  of  the  estate  together,  and,  with 
Theresa’s  consent  as  joint  heiress,  had  decided  on  the  farms  and 
fields  that  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Church.  Of  late  however  he  had  rather  fenced  with. 
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the  subject  when  either  Superior  or  Theresa  spoke  of  it.  Nothing 
definite  was  done  anyhow;  and  he  laid  the  blame  of  the  delay  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  those  mysterious  sinners,  the  lawyers.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  disgusted,  and  even  went  to  the  length  of  a feeble  lie 
by  saying  that  he  had  written  letters  of  inquiriy;  which  he  had  not 
done;  but  the  act  of  restitution  was  none  the  nearer  completion, 
and  the  rent  skirt  of  the  mother  was  still  wanting  that  godly  patching. 

Also,  the  young  man  had  a little  wavered  about  going  up  for  his 
ordination  at  Easter  ; sometimes  saying  that  he  was  not  prepared 
intellectually,  and  the  examining  chaplain  would  never  pass  him  ; 
sometimes  pleading  moral  humility,  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  to 
undertake  the  sacred  office,  which  only  holy  men  should  fill.  But 
he  always  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  probably  go  up  at  Easter 
as  originally  proposed,  and  if  not  then,  yet  certainly  he  would  even- 
tually. All  the  same  he  fenced  with  the  one  question  and  drew 
back  on  the  other.  But  though  Mr.  Lascelles  was  often  irritated, 
he  was  never  afraid.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  how  firmly  he  held 
this  weak  brother  in  the  grip  of  his  strong  hand,  and  how  entirely  he 
had  dominated  his  feeble  nature  ; and  he  believed  that  this  hesitation 
was  really  due  to  what  Cuthbert  himself  said — the  scruples  of  a super- 
subtle  conscience,  which  made  him  feel  unworthy. 

In  this  state  of  things  Lent  passed  into  its  middle  term — the  mi- 
careme  of  Romanism.  It  was  settled  that  Virginia  was  to  be  confirmed 
at  Easter.  Father  Truscott  was  preparing  her,  and  Richard’s  oppo- 
sition did  not  count.  Confirmation  comes  into  the  ordinary  life  of 
respectable  Protestants,  and  the  objections  of  an  infidel  father  would 
go  no  way  in  law.  This  matter  was  safe  enough ; that  in  doubt  was 

the  girl’s  visit  to  C for  her  ‘‘  retreat  ” prior  to  confirmation.  To 

this  Richard  would  certainly  never  consent ; and  as  this  is  no  part  of 
ordinary  respectable  Protestantism,  the  infidel  here  would  prove  the 
stronger  should  it  come  to  a collision  between  father  and  daughter^ — 
agnostic  and  Christian. 

All  the  same  that  retreat  should  be  arranged  and  accomplished, 
let  it  cost  what  it  would  in  the  way  of  domestic  peace  and  filial  duty. 
So  Father  Truscott  and  Sister  Agnes  decided;  and  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  Hermione  approved. 

Father  Truscott  had  almost  taken  up  his  abode  now  at  Crossholme, 
where  he  made  himself  useful  and  did  more  work  than  anyone 
else.  He  helped  the  vicar  manfully  in  the  parish  and  with  the 
services,  and  took  many  of  his  penitents  off  his  hands.  Of  these, 
Virginia  Fullerton  was  of  course  the  most  important.  He  was  carry- 
ing on  a secret  spiritual  tillage  with  her  that  so  far  had  borne  no 
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outward  fruit,  but  of  which  the  harvest  was  none  the  less  growing — 
if  silently  and  secretly,  yet  always  growing.  He  brought  her  books 
and  beads  and  odds  and  ends  of  queer  things  which  he  called 
relics,  and  which  he  gave  to  her  alone,  with  much  pomp  of  rev- 
erence, requesting  her  to  keep  them  hidden.  She  was  not  to  show 
tliem  even  to  hqr  mother.  Sister  Agnes  was  the  only  person  who 
might  handle  them,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  she  did  so — 
press  them  to  her  forehead,  her  lips — kneel  before  them  with  out- 
stretched arms,  invoking  the  protection  of  the  saints  whereof  these 
curious  bits  of  dusty  decay  were  said  to  be  the  sacred  remains.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  all  that  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes, 
and  what  it  meant  and  was  to  end  in.  And  her  countenance 
strengthened  Virginia — that  once  pure  and  transparent  soul— in  what 
was  substantially  a living  lie.  But  for  this  countenance  the  girl  would 
have  found  her  position  unendurable ; with  it,  double  dealing  and 
falsehood  masked  as  religion  became  only  too  fatally  easy.  The 
Sister  had  taken  over  her  the  same  kind  of  control  as  that  which  the 
vicar  had  taken  over  Hermione,  and  had  so  completely  usurped  the 
place  of  mother  that  the  actual  mother  and  daughter  were  simply 
friends,  not  confidantes.  Sister  Agnes  was  Virginia’s  real  mother,  as 
Father  Truscott  was  her  real  father ; and  her  conscience  was  at  rest 
when  these  two  approved  what  mamma  and  the  vicar  would  have 
disallowed,  and  that  poor  lost  servant  of  Satan  at  home  would  have  for- 
bidden. Whither  this  little  quartet  of  secret  illuminati  were  tending, 
and  what  was  being  hidden  from  the  face  of  day  among  them  all, 
time  alone  would  reveal. 

If  Aunt  Catherine  feared  Superior  as  a vicegerent  who  could 
punish,  Theresa  adored  him  as  a god  who  could  bless,  whose  worship 
was  in  itself  ecstasy,  and  whose  service  was  its  own  reward.  She  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  being  used  for  the  glory  of  the 
Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  parish.  But  it  must  be  under  his 
direction,  else  would  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour  and  piety  its  holi- 
ness. Without  his  words  of  encouragement,  his  smile  of  approval,  his 
counsel,  his  very  remonstrance — ah  ! how  well  she  knew  that  tender 
joy  of  the  loving  who  kiss  the  rod  by  which  they  are  chastised  ! — • 
she  would  have  found  religion  but  a tai  le  affair  ; and  her  soul  would 
have  drooped  those  ambitious  pinions  which  had  carried  it  to  such 
giddy  heights  of  enthusiasm,  and  woulc  have  fallen  down  to  the  safer 
levels  of  “ reasonable  service,”  as  with  so  many  others  when  the 
overruling  personal  influence  is  withdrawn.  While,  however,  things 
continued  as  they  were,  Theresa  touched  the  confines  of  insanity  in 
her  now  ecstasy,  now  despair  j and  her  very  life  was  consumed  by 
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the  fervid  passion  with  which  she  made  love  to  a man  under  the  form 
of  serving  the  Church  and  worshipping  God. 

In  one  thing  only  was  she  disobedient  to  her  hierophant  : she 
would  not  refrain  from  the  devout  imprudences  which  made  her 
happiness  and  destroyed  her  health.  Now  that  Lent  had  come  in 

I ' 

she  fasted  and  abstained  with  a very  fierceness  of  self-abnegation, 
though  she  was  in  the  state  which  required  generous  living  and 
frequent  nourishment.  Whatever  the  day  might  be,  she  was  to  be 
found  punctually  in  her  place  at  “ mattins  ” and  “ evensong,”  and  she 
would  have  felt  herself  as  reprobate  as  unhappy  had  she  missed  early 
celebration — of  course  fasting.  She  was  forced  to  give  up  her  pleasant 
task  about  the  temporary  altar  in  the  schoolroom,  as  she  was  forced  to 
give  up  all  of  personal  activity  of  serving.  Her  failing  strength 
compelled  even  her  ardent  mind ; and  when  she  had  fainted  two  or 
three  times  over  her  task,  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  submission  to  her 
weakness. 

Miss  Pryor,  the  schoolmistress,  who  cherished  for  the  handsome 
vicar  one  of  those  hopeless  passions  from  a distance  which  make  the 
romance  of  some  humble  women^s  lives — whereof  the  reality  is  to 
marry  the  draper — took  the  girl’s  work  on  herself,  and  did  it  better. 
This  enforced  renunciation  was  as  much  as  Theresa  could  bear. 
More  would  have  broken  her  down,  even  though  Superior  himself 
would  have  approved.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  renounce  her 
holy  imprudences,  more  especially  that  of  attendance  at  the  offices. 
Her  highest  moment  of  happiness  was  when  she  could  see  that 
beloved  priest  standing  between  her  and  the  Divine — himself  to  her 
the  Divine ; when  she  could  hear  his  voice  ; let  her  soul  be  carried 
as  it  were  in  the  arms  of  his  spirit  up  to  the  gates  ot  heaven  by  his 
prayers ; and  take  her  especial  share  of  the  benediction  which  had 
so  much  more  significance  when  given  by  him  than  by  any  other ; 
when  she  could  pour  out  her  love  and  call  it  now  a hymn  and  now 
a prayer. 

She  could  not  give  it  all  up.  Her  temperament  was  of  that  imperious 
kind  which  is  ‘‘  founded  on  absolutes,”  in  matters  of  love  demanding 
personal  communion  for  happiness.  She  was  no  female  Rousseau  to 
leave  her  lover  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him  and  receiving  his 
letters  in  return.  She  could  not  make  herself  content  with  memory  or 
imagination.  ^Anticipation  to  be  sure  did  something  for  her,  but 
anticipation  without  fulfilment  was  only  so  much  additional  pain.  If 
she  had  expected  to  see  Superior  and  been  disappointed,  her  anguish 
became  intolerable ; and  a sleepless  night  spent  in  passionate  weeping, 
in  feverish  despair,  was  by  no  means  the  best  kind  of  thing  for  a girl 
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whose  life  was  hanging  by  a thread  so  frail  that  it  might  snap  from 
one  week  to  another. 

Unless  one  of  two  miracles  should  be  wrought  in  her  behalf,  things 
would  evidently  go  ill  with  poor  Theresa.  If  she  could  not  force 
herself  back  to  common  sense  and  self-control — or  if  a ritualist 
clergyman,  who  found  his  advantage  in  celibacy,  would  not  break 
through  his  misogamous  vows  and  marry  one  who  was  of  some  slight 
advantage  to  him  as  a penitent  and  would  be  none  as  a wife — there 
would  be  one  grave  the  more  in  the  old  churchyard  before  the  year 
was  out.  Failing  either  alternative,  the  only  chance  for  her  safety 
lay  in  her  immediate  removal;  when  perhaps  a change  of  scene 
might  induce  a change  of  interest,  and  her  health  might  be  restored 
because  her  heart  would  be  healed.  ^ 

The  vicar  saw  all  this  clearly  enough  and  determined  to  act  on 
it.  Her  hysterical  emotion  troubled  him  by  its  impetuosity,  and  very 
little  more  was  wanted  to  make  a scandal  to  the  Church  by  some 
public  display  which  should  reveal  to  the  world  all  that  it  was  most 
important  to  conceal,  and  tell  even  more  than  the  truth.  Her 
presence  at  the  services  embarrassed  him  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Those  dangerously  bright  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  such  intensity 
when  he  was  performing  the  most  sacred  functions  of  his  holy  office 
disturbed  his  thoughts,  distracted  his  attention,  and  filled  him  with 
dread  of  what  might  come.  Her  tempestuous  tears  now  distressed, 
now  irritated  him ; her  self-accusations  of  imaginary  sins,  to  excuse 
the  hysterical  passion  which  she  could  not  control,  taxed  his  inge- 
nuity to  soothe  with  becoming  gravity  and  tenderness  combined  ; her 
despair  when  he  checked  her  over-zeal,  her  perilous  exaltation  when 
he  encouraged,  perplexed  his  powers  of  management ; and  he  was 
anxious  to  remove  from  the  place  one  whose  religious  ardour  was  so 
evidently  the  mere  cloak  for  the  disorders  of  human  passion. 

More  than  once  before  in  his  career  he  had  made  devoted 
daughters  of  the  Church  by  first  making  devoted  adorers  of  himself. 
A dangerous  game  at  the  best,  it  had  never  been  so  full  of  peril  as 
now ; and  though  as  yet  it  had  always  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  those 
poor  victims  and  his  own  gain — their  forfeiture  and  his  coming  off 
scot-free — he  could  not  be  quite  so  sure  in  this  case.  Theresa’s 
nature  was  more  impassioned  as  well  as  more  brittle  than  most 
Englishwomen’s — more  easy  to  inflame,  more  difficult  to  subdue, 
and  of  an  intenser  quality  all  through.  But  the  work  of  subjection 
after  stimulation  had  to  be  done;  and  the  vicar  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

That  dreaded  display  came  just  before  Mr.  Lascelles  had  decided 
on  removing  this  inconvenient  worshipper.  It  was  on  a Sunday,  at 
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morning  prayers,  while  the  Litany  was  being  intoned.  Weakened  by 
her  insidious  illness — her  ardent  imagination  still  more  excited  by 
the  superfluous  fastings,  the  frequent  acts  of  adoration,  the  personal 
austerities,  the  disturbing  confessions  which  made  the  peril  and  the 
joy  of  her  present  unwholesome  state — Theresa  went  into  a kind  of 
hysterical  trance,  something  like  that  which  she  had  had  on  the  day 
of  the  Harvest  Festival  after  her  first  confession  in  the  sacristy.  She 
had  been  much  moved  during  the  service,  weeping  bitterly  during 
the  confession,  the  psalms,  the  hymns  ; she  was  oppressed  by  a sense 
of  spiritual  sin  which  only  Superior  could  remove — of  her  lost  con- 
dition wherein  only  Superior  could  save.  But  he  was  so  far  off ! — he 
was  like  the  Holy  Mother  whose  protection  she  invoked — like  that 
Dread  Being  Himself  whose  wrath  she  deprecated.  The  schoolroom 
and  all  that  was  in  it  faded  into  darkness — only  the  vicar’s  figure 
stood  out  in  light  as  he  knelt  by  the  reading  desk  and  read  the 
clauses  of  the  Litany,  to  which  the  congregation  and  the  choir  re- 
sponded. Gradually  she  lost  all  sense  of  where  she  was  ; time  flowed 
into  eternity  and  circumstance  was  swallowed  up  in  feeling.  She 
knelt,  with  eyes  strained  on  this  beloved  man  whom  fancy  and  fana- 
ticism had  rendered  more  beautiful  than  before,  but  had  also  made 
awful  and  to  be  feared ; the  responses  died  on  her  lips,  the  sound  of 
them  died  from  her  hearing,  and  when  the  service  was  over  and  all 
rose  from  their  knees  she  was  kneeling  still,  rigid,  white,  over- 
wrought, lost  to  all  outward  sense  and  reason  alike. 

Aunt  Catherine  touched  her. 

Theresa  ! ” she  whispered,  are  you  asleep  ? ” 

At  the  first  the  girl  did  not  answer,  but  on  the  second  touch  her 
wandering  senses  returned,  and  with  a shriek  that  startled  all  in  the 
room,  she  cried  out  : 

‘‘  Superior  ! Beloved  Superior  ! Save  me  ! Oh  save  me  ! I am 
lost  without  you  ! God  has  forsaken  me — my  God  in  man  do  you 
save  me  ! ” 

Then  she  fell  backwards  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  hysterics  ; 
shrieking,  sobbing,  screaming,  beating  the  air  with  her  hands,  fighting 
off  imaginary  foes,  calling  again  on  ..he  vicar  to  save  her,  and 
going  through  all  the  degrading  phases  of  this  terrible  temporary 
madness. 

The  women  sitting  nearest  to  her  gathered  round  her.  Aunt 
Catherine,  herself  in  hysterics  of  a milder  kind,  screamed  out  that 
she  was  possessed  and  besought  Superior  to  exorcise  the  demon  and 
restore  her  niece  to  reason  and  calmness.  Miss  Pryor,  shedding 
tears,  chafed  her  hand  and  called  her  poor  dear  and  “ afflicted 
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lamb ; ” while  Sister  Agnes,  who  had  some  common  sense  in  spite  of 
all  her  fanatical  follies,  tried  what  severity  of  voice  would  do  ; and 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  said  : “Carry  her  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  dash  cold 
water  in  her  face.” 

Virginia,  pale  and  trembling,  prayed  fervently  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ^as  her  contribution  to  the  healing  methods  of  the  moment ; 
and  Cuthbert  mechanically  took  up  the  thurible  and  swung  a cloud 
of  incense  into  the  room.  But  nothing  of  this  was  of  much  avail 
till  Ringrove,  leaving  his  place, ’‘strode  a little  grimly  to  the  agitated 
group,  and  taking  up  the  screaming  girl  in  his  arms  carried  her,  still 
struggling  and  crying  out  like  one  in  agony,  into  the  open  space  of 
playground  before  the  schoolroom.  There  he  laid  her  on  the  gravel, 
and  before  any  one  knew  what  was  being  done,  Mrs.  Nesbitt-  dashed 
a few  cupsful  of  cold  water  in  her  face,  and  by  degrees  restored  her 
to  her  senses. 

But  it  had  been  a horrible  exhibition — to  be  remembered  against 
the  vicar,  both  now  and  when  the  time  of  reaction  should  come — if 
ndeed  it  ever  should  1 

The  next  day  the  vicar  went  to  Churchlands,  armed  with  the 
scourge  which  it  was  his  duty  to  use. 

He  found  Theresa  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  flushed  and  breathing 
painfully.  As  he  came  into  the  room  she  started  up  with  feverish 
delight  yet  dread,  afraid,  that  he  would  scold  her  for  the  scene  of 
yesterday,  but  too  happy  to  be  in  his  adored  presence  under  any 
conditions  to  conceal  her  joy. 

“ My  child  ! you  have  grieved  me,”  he  said  paternally,  gravely, 
with  a fine  mingling  of  sorrow  and  rebuke.  And  it  cost  him  some- 
thing to  speak  to  her  gently.  He  placed  her  back  on  her  pillows, 
and  took  her  hot  thin  hand  in  his.  “ Now  I have  come  to  talk  to 
you,”  he  continued.  “ I must  have  something  done  for  you.  You 
will  break  all  our  hearts  else.” 

“ How  good  you  are,  and  to  such  a wretch  as  I am  !”  murmured 
Theresa,  her  large  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

He  smoothed  her  dark  and  shining  hair,  as  was  his  paternal  habit 
when  they  were  alone  ; but  somehow  his  touch  was  different  to-day 
from  what  it  always  was.  A woman’s  love  has  strange  sensibilities, 
and  Theresa’s  nature  was  as  sensitive  as  a mimosa  plant ; but  to-day 
though  her  perceptions  w’ere  not  obscured,  she  was  in  the  state 
which  makes  those  who  love,  shamefully  grateful  for  even  insulting 
notice. 

“ Dear  Superior  !”  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  him  with  that  rapt 
look  which  told  all  that  her  lips  were  forbidden  to  speak. 
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“ I am  veiy  unhappy  about  you,  Theresa,”  said  the  vicar  in  his 
sweetest  voice,  and  how  sweet  he  could  make  it  when  he  chose  ! 

“ Dear  Superior  !”  she  said  again. 

Her . heart  was  too  full  for  more  than  these  half-sobbing  inter- 
jections ; and  that  he  should  be  unhappy  when  he  might  have  been 
angry  was  too  delightful  to  her  soul  for  any  pretence  of  deprecation. 

“ I have  been  thinking  earnestly  of  what  would  be  best  for  you,” 
he  went  on  to  say,  looking  away  from  her — at  the  window  opposite — 
like  a man  in  deep  consideration,  only  thinking  of  what  he  is  saykig, 
and  not  seeing  that  at  which  he  is  looking.  “ All  last  night  I was 
awake  thinking  of  you  and  praying  for  you.  Your  painful  attack 
cost  me  more  anguish  than  I can  well  express.  No  ; do  not  speak, 
child ! Listen  to  [me  in  humility  and  silence” — this  with  sudden 
severity.  ‘‘  I have  a plan  for  you.  It  is  that  you  leave  Crossholme 
for  a while,  and  try  a milder  climate.  I should  like  you  to  go  to 
Penzance.  I have  friends  there  who  would  look  after  you  ; the 
place  is  lovely,  the  air  delicious,  and  you  would  thus  avoid  the  cold 
east  winds  which  are  so  pernicious  here  in  the  spring.” 

“ Oh,  Superior  ! I could  not  leave  Crossholme,”  cried  poor 
Theresa  trembling  and  with  a sudden  rush  of  tears.  “The  dear 
services,  my  district.  Sister  Agnes — I could  not  give  them  up  ! ” 

A sarcastic  smile  crossed  the  vicar’s  thin  lips.  That  bead-roll 
of  reasons  why,  and  the  governing  cause  left  out ! 

“You  would  at  my  desire;  I am  sure  of  that,”  he  said  with 
emphasis. 

She  covered  her  face. 

“ Your  wishes  are  sacred  to  me,”  she  said,  the  hot  tears  forcing 
themselves  through  her  wasted  fingers  ; “ but  indeed  it  will  be  such 
a pain  to  me  to  leave  home  that  I am  sure  I shall  be  far  worse  than 
I am  now  ; and  I am  not  ill,  dear  Superior.  I am  not  indeed.  I 
am  much  better  than  I was.” 

She  raised  her  face  as  she  said  this,  pitiful,  pleading,  eloquent 
with  the  passion  of  her  grief,  of  her  love.  It  was  a face  that  might 
have  excused  any  man’s  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  compassion,  but 
to  Mr.  Lascelles  at  that  moment  it  was  ludeous  and  hateful. 

“ You  think  yourself  stronger  than  you  are,  as  do  all  invalids  in 
your  condition,”  he  said  coldly  in  spite  of  himself.  Could  nothing 
take  the  fire  out  of  those  burning  eyes  ? “ Your  friends  know  better 

than  you  how  ill  you  are,  and  how  much  you  need  care  at  this  time. 
A few  weeks  in  a favourable  climate  will  probably  restore  you  to 
your  usual  health,  and  make  us  all  happy  about  you  again.” 

“ Do  not  send  me  away,  Superior,”  she  half  whispered,  laying  one 
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hand  on  his  arm  in  entreaty.  Let  me  stay  with  you  all.  I will 
submit  to  any  restrictions  you  please,  if  only  I may  stay  at  home.  I 
shall  get  quite  well  when  the  spring  comes,  and  I get  rid  of  this 
horrid  cold  j and  then  you  will  give  me  back  my  work  in  the  dear 
church  when  it  is  opened.  I have  been  very  good,  Superior,”  forcing 
a smile  that  was^  meant  to  be  playful  and  that  was  instead  of  the 
saddest  pathos.  “ I have  obeyed  you  so  faithfully  in  all  that  you 
have  ordered ; now  let  me  have  my  own  way  for  once — let  me  stay 
here  \ do  not  send  me  from  home.” 

“ For  your  own  good,  Theresa,”  said  the  vicar  with  his  sweetest 
smile  and  in  his  softest  voice,  but  with  his  eyes  at  their  hardest. 
“It  will  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to  lose  you  out  of  my  congregation ; 
but  for  your  own  sake  you  must  go.  Remember  that  dreadful,  that 
awful  scene  of  yesterday.  We  must  not  have  that  repeated.” 

He  said  this  with  a fierce  uncontrollable  burst  of  indignation,  half 
rising  from  his  place  while  he  flung  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

“ It  was  such  a mere  accident.  I do  not  know  what  came  to 
me.  It  never  happened  before,  and  it  never  would  again,”  stammered 
Theresa,  penitent  and  distressed. 

“ It  might,  but  it  shall  not,”  returned  Mr.  Lascelles,  with  cruel 
meaning.  “ You  little  know  all  the  mischief  that  it  has  done.  No  ; 
you  must  leave  home  for  a time,  without  question  ; if  only  as  part  of 
your  penance  for  your  sinful  folly.” 

“ But  home  is  so  mucli  the  best  place  when  one  is  not  well,” 
pleaded  the  poor  girl,  shifting  her  ground  with  unconscious  incon- 
sistency. 

“ Change  of  air  is  better,”  said  the  vicar. 

“ If  it  broke  my  heart  ? ” she  asked  beseechingly. 

“ The  Church  breaks  no  hearts  that  obey  her.  Peace  comes  best 
by  the  way  of  duty  and  obedience,”  he  answered  sententiously.  Then 
in  a different  voice  he  said,  sternly  as  well  as  sharply  : “ The  question 
is  not  one  on  which  to  argue,  Theresa.  It  is  my  will  that  you  go. 
Need  I say  more  ? ” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  taking  his  hand  kissed  it  with  feverish 
reverence. 

“ Your  will  is  the  will  of  God  to  me,”  she  then  said,  in  a broken 
voice.  “ I will  obey  you,  if  it  kills  me.” 

At  this  moment  Cuthbert  came  into  the  room. 

“ You  must  help  me,  Molyneux,  with  your  dear  sister  here,”  said 
the  vicar,  glad  of  the  diversion,  and  in  a more  friendly  manner  than  he 
had  used  before,  but  it  was  an  artificial  friendliness. 

“ What  can  I do,  dear  Superior?”  asked  the  Crossholme  future 
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curate  humbly.  “ I should  think  you  wanted  no  help  with  her. 
Sister  is  dutiful,”  he  added,  writhing  himself  into  an  attitude. 

Induce  her  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  inconvenience  of  leaving 
home  for  a little  while,”  Mr.  Lascelles  answered. 

“Why  should  sister  leave  home?”  asked  Cuthbert  who  had 
lately  adopted  this  somewhat  quaint  form  of  speech  as  sounding 
simple  and  antiquated. 

“ Because  of  the  dear  child's  state  of  health,  which  distresses 
me,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  looking  above  Theresa’s  head  compas- 
sionately. “ Change  to  a warmer  climate  will  do  her  good  till  the 
spring  has  really  settled,” 

“ It  will  be  hard  to  go,”  said  Theresa  ; but  she  added  submis- 
sively, though  the  words  almost  strangled  her : “ but  of  course 
Superior  knows  best,  and,  if  he  wishes  it,  I am  ready  to  obey.” 

An  odd  expression  came  on  Cuthbert’s  face.  Humble  and  down- 
,cast  as  it  always  was  when  he  was  dealing  with  Mr.  Lascelles,  it  was 
not  quite  sincere.  There  flitted  over  it  too  the  reflection  of  the 
thought  : If  so  submissive,  what  need  of  help  from  me?  and  what 
does  this  pretence  of  impotence  hide  ? Aloud,  he  said  hesitatingly  : 

“ Sister  can  scarce  go  alone.” 

“ I have  provided  for  all  that,”  ansv/ered  the  vicar,  master  of  all 
the  points.  “ I have  friends  who  will  look  after  her  at  Penzance, 
where  I wish  her  to  go  ; and  she  must  take  Drusilla.” 

Drusilla  was  the  maid. 

“ I think  that  our  aunt  will  hardly  like  sister  to  go  alone,”  said 
Cuthbert  returning  to  the  charge  with  the  tenacity  of  his  kind. 

“ Not  if  I undertake  the  responsibility?”  asked  the  vicar  with  a 
seriousness  which  a turn  of  the  scale  would  dispose  to  menace.  He 
liked  blind  obedience  from  his  creatures  ; and  this  future  curate  of 
his,  what  was  he  but  the  chief  of  his  creatures  ? 

Cuthbert  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily. 

“You  are  always  kind  and  thoughtful,  dear  Superior,”  he  said, 
submissive,  craven,  flattering  as  ever,  but  with  the  same  odd  accent  of 
insincerity  running  through  his  blandishments  as  before.  “ Still,  we 
have  always  been  so  much  to  each  othv^r,  sister  and  I and  our  aunt. 
I think  it  will  be  a trial  to  our  aunt  to  let  sister  go  alone  ; and 
with  her  cough,  too.” 

“ Trials  are  the  saints’  methods  of  perfection,”  said  the  vicar. 

“ Under  authority,  yes,”  said  Cuthbert,  lowering  his  eyes. 

“ As  now,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  emphatically. 

Cuthbert  bent  his  head  and  joined  his  hands  together  like  a 
Founder  receiving  the  benediction  of  a saint. 
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“As  now,”  he  echoed  reverentially;  but  his  loose  lips  crisped  a 
very  little  and  the  voice  was  dry  and  hard. 

“ The  question  then  is  settled,  and  Theresa  goes  to  Penzance 
next  week,”  said  the  vicar. 

“ If  you  wish  it,  Superior,”  replied  Theresa,  giving  up  her  love 
for  love’s  very  sake.  But  a look  of  such  despair  came  into  her  face 
that  even  Mr.  Lascelles  was  touched  to  the  point  of  compassion  if 
not  to  that  of  relenting. 

“ If  you  are  good  and  get  well  soon  you  can  return  soon,”  he  said 
kindly.  “You  need  however  more  care  than  you  yourself  believe, 
and  I must  provide  for  your  having  it.  We  have  not  so  many 
faithful  daughters  of  the  Church,  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  such  a 
one  as  you.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Theresa  with  a swift  upward  glance  of  adora- 
tion. “ When  you  approve,  Superior,  my  conscience  is  at  rest.  I 
know  no  higher  authority.” 

Again  Cuthbert  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily,  but  he  echoed  his 
sister’s  words,  and  said : “ Our  highest,”  like  a parrot  repeating  a 
lesson. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  favourite  mediaeval  attitude,  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  his  hands  joined  together  flatwise,  resting  on  his  knees. 

“ The  highest  is  the  best,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  enigmatically. 

“ Yours  is  the  highest.  It  is  the  same  as  God’s  ! ” said  Theresa. 

“ I do  my  best  to  make  myself  a faithful  interpreter  and  a safe 
guide,  but  I often  fail  like  others.  I am  only  a man  after  all,”  said 
the  vicar,  with  a smile  of  graceful  humility. 

“To  me  more  than  a man  ! ” murmured  Theresa  ; and  then  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  her  head  sank  deeper  into  the  pillow  again, 
as  so  often  before,  Semele  over  whom  the  breath  of  her  God  has 
passed. 

If  the  man’s  heart  waxed  fat  for  gratified  pride,  what  wonder  ? 
True,  folly,  fanaticism,  vanity,  passion,  credulity,  are  not  the 
noblest  set  of  motives  by  which  a man  gains  influence  over  his 
kind.  But  when  that  influence  is  gained  ? — when  he  can  induce  a 
loving  wife  to  repudiate  her  husband  and  transfer  to  himself  the 
duty  and  obedience  which  were  rightfully  that  other’s  ? — when  he 
can  inspire  a good  girl  with  a frantic  passion,  and  turn  the  current 
of  her  youth  from  the  sweet  modesty  of  maidenhood  to  the  self- 
destroying  violence  of  a Maenad? — when  he  can  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  a tender  father  over  his  once  adoring  child? — ruin  the 
position  of  a noble-minded  man  in  his  own  country,  and  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet  closer  and  closer  till  soon  there  would 
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be  nothing  left  for  him  but  the  final  fall?— when  he  can  carry  all  before 
him  and  subdue  every  stronghold  that  he  assaults  ?— what  marvel  that 
he  should  be  proud  and  assume  the  quasi-divine  and  personally 
infallible  power  which  no  one  has  the ' courage  or  the  common  sense 
to  deny?  The  position  of  a ritualist  “priest”  is  about  the  proudest 
O'f  all  in  the  world  of  human  leaders.  Freed  from  the  close  organiza- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  is  absolute  in  his  own 
domain  ; and  no  one  understood  this  better  than  the  smooth-voiced 
fiery-souled  Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles,  Vicar 
of  Crossholme,  and  Richard  Fullerton’s  conquering  foe. 

When  he  had  gone,  Cuthbert,  unbuckling  himself  as  it  were  from 
his  mediaevalism  and  slouching  into  the  commonplace,  took  up  the 
parable  and  spoke  tartly  to  his  sister,  saying  that  she  gave  way  too 
much  to  the  vicar — he  did  not  call  him  Superior,  but  simply  the 
vicar — and  paid  him  a vast  deal  too  much  honour. 

“ How  can  I ? ” said  Theresa.  “ Too  much  honour  ! my  director, 
a priest,  and  in  authority  over  me  ! ” 

“To  a certain  extent,”  hesitated  Cuthbert. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Cuthbert?  Are  you  cooling  towards 
Superior  ? ” cried  Theresa,  half  rising  in  her  horror.  This  was  of  a truth 
bringing  sacrilege  into  the  house. 

“ No,  I am  not  cooling  to  him  at  all,”  he  answered,  shuffling  ; 
“ but  his  assumptions  are  a little  extreme.  He  has  not  authority  for 
all  that  he  says  and  does.” 

“No  one  would  have  more  over  me,”  said  Theresa,  a little  beside 
his  meaning. 

He  left  her  dark,  but  returned,  as  perhaps  a slight  lead  : 

“ I think  that  dear  Father  Truscott  would  support  my  view  if  I 
laid  it  before  him  for  decision.  I think  he  would  give  it  as  his  opinion 
that  your  submission  to  Superior  savoured  a little  of  idolatry, 
which  is  a sin  against  the  Church  that  ranks  with  witchcraft.  You 
yourself  say  that  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  submission  is  extreme  and  not 
quite  wholesome.” 

“She  is  married,”  replied  Theresa  hastily ; “I  am  not.  That 
makes  all  the  difference.” 

So  it  did  ; but  neither  brother  nor  sister  saw  clearly  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  this  bit  of  naive  reasoning  on  the  girl’s  part,  who  thus  un- 
consciously showed  the  direction  of  her  own  feelings,  and  perhaps 
the  shadow  of  her  hopes. 

The  end  of  this,  as  of  other  conversations  of  the  like  kind, 
was  that,  over-excited,  distressed,  and  disappointed — she  did  not 
understand  why — Theresa  cried  and  sobbed  so  violently  that  she 
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broke  one  of  the  smaller  vessels  and  dyed  her  handkerchief  with 
blood.  There  had  been  a good  deal  of  this  alarming  haemorrhage  of 
late,  but  no  one  knew  of  it  save  Drusilla ; and  she  was  bound  over  to 
secresy.  More  than  half  in  love  as  she  was  on  her  own  account  with 
the  handsome  vicar,  and  reading  only  too  clearly  the  state  to  which 
poor  Theresa  had  reduced  herself,  she  kept  all  that  she  knew  a close 
secret.  She  did  not  wish  to  distress  her  young  mistress,  nor  to  bring 
harm  or  confusion  to  the  dear  vicar ; and  she  was  right  in  thinking 
Aunt  Catherine  too  weak,  and  Cuthbert  too  silly,  to  be  of  use  had 
she  told  them  all  she  knew — right  too  in  feeling  that  Theresa 
must  fight  it  out  by  herself  and  be  lost  or  saved — “ as  God  wills,” 
said  Drusilla  piously,  mistaking  folly  for  fate. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

AND  THE  SMOKE  THEREOF. 

Things  always  enlarge  themselves  in  the  telling,  and  this  hysteri- 
cal attack  of  Theresa  was  exaggerated  out  of  all  likeness  to  its  real 
self.  Every  kind  of  shameful  thing  was  said,  every  kind  of  infamous 
reason  given  for  what  was  really  only  the  physical  break-down  of  a 
sickly  girl  weakened  by  fasting  and  disease,  both,  and  excited  by  reli- 
gion and  love  in  one.  Everyone  was  astir,  everyone  felt  personally 
outraged  on  which  of  the  two  sides  he  or  she  stood ; and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  as  busy  as  a nest  of  ants  when  its  secret 
ways  are  laid  bare.  Even  Mr.  Lascelles,  though  he  had  foreseen 
much,  had  not  fully  realized  to  what  extent  the  fire  of  scandal  would 
run  on  the  dry  stubble  of  credulity  and  love  of  gossip ; and  for  a 
moment  stood  aghast  at  the  mischief  which  his  ardent  and  devoted 
penitent  had  unwittingly  wrought  him.  She,  who  would  have  given 
her  life  for  him,  had  herself  lighted  this  fire  which  was  to  scorch  if  not 
consume  him— had  herself  let  loose  the  howling  pack  of  detractors 
and  contemners  who  were  to  harass  and  afflict,  if  not  to  utterly 
destroy  him  ! He  was  sorry  for  her,  but  he  was  more  sorry  for  himself ; 
and  though  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  he  was  vexed  with  him- 
self, on  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  far  as  self-acknowledgment  went, 
he  blamed  her  only  and  held  himself  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

The  news  spread  as  far  as  Starton,  and  reached  Lady  Maine’s 
unreluctant  ears.  By  this  time  it  had  bulged  considerably,  and  lost 
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almost  all  its  original  form  ; but  my  lady  accepted  it  as  it  was, 
greedily,  and  rubbed  her  hands  at  the  chance  it  gave  her.  Hating 
ritualism  as  she  did,  it  was  a joyful  day  to  her  when  she  could  hit  a 
blot  on  the  professors,  and  pounce  down  on  a weak  place  in  the 
humanity  of  those  ghostly  fathers  and  spiritual  daughters.  And  on 
this  occasion  her  satisfaction  was  complete.  She  believed  implicitly 
all  that  the  outlying  world  proclaimed.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
There  never  is  any  doubt  about  things  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  and  whereof  we  never  examine  the  evidence  ; and  it  was  sure 
as  the  indubitable  four  made  up  of  two  and  two,  that  Mr.  Lascelles 
had  been  flirting  with  Theresa  Molyneux,  and  now  had  jilted  and 
thrown  her  over.  And  if  the  girl  had  been  silly  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  was  breaking  her  heart  at  the  disappointment,  he 
ought  to  be  made  to  marry  her,  said  Lady  Maine ; or  else,  she  added, 
her  sense  of  retributive  justice  as  strong  as  her  knowledge  was  weak, 
his  gown  ought  to  be  taken  from  him.  She  had  no  patience,  she  said, 
with  these  Pharisees  who  go  about  among  silly  women  and  devour 
widows’  houses  ; and  if  she  had  the  management  of  things,  she  would 
make  all  that  kind  of  thing  penal. 

Alas  for  the  main  body  of  clerical  proselytisers  if  the  Lady  Maines 
of  Protestantism  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the  personal  love  of 
their  female  disciples  were  accounted  to  them  for  sin  ! — and  good-bye 
to  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  if  it  might  deal  only  with  the  intel- 
lect of  man,  and  not  trade  on  the  heart  of  woman  ! — that  heart  with 
all  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  passions,  its  de- 
sires on  which  they  build  their  stronghold  and  found  their  empire. 
That  would  indeed  be  the  lamp  without  the  oil,  the  thorns  laid  be- 
neath the  pot,  and  no  fire  at  hand  to  make  them  of  use. 

But  though  Theresa  had  been  worse  than  silly  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  more  than  reprehensible  to  have  shown 
that  she  had  done  so  in  public — and  at  church  too,  of  all  places  in 
the  world  ! — still  she  was  motherless  ; and  Lady  Maine  was  one  of 
those,  by  no  means  necessarily  maternal,  women  to  whom  an  orphan 
girl  is  the  fit  object  for  all  kinds  of  impertinence  and  bullying  under 
the  head  of  ‘‘  giving  advice,  because,  poor  thing,  she  has  no  mother 
to  tell  her  any  thing.” 

iVnd  now,  though  she  abhorred  the  whole  nest  of  Papists,  as  she 
called  the  congi'^gation  at  Crossholme,  yet  this  was  an  occasion  when 
sectarian  consistency  must  yield  to  womanly  duty  ; and  Lady  Maine 
felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  go  over  to  Churchlands  and 
“ speak  to  that  silly  little  owl  plainly.  Poor  foolish  thing ! ” she 
added,  holding  herself  erect;  she  has  no  one  to  guide  her;  for  that 
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weak-brained  old  aunt  of  hers,  with  her  saints  and  her  rubbish,  is  no 
better  than  a magpie  about  the  girl.  I doubt  if  she  knows  the  head 
of  a leech  from  the  tail,  or  how  a mustard-plaister  should  be  put  on  ! — 
and  I dare  say  if  the  thunder  turned  the  milk  sour  she  would  say 
that  some  saint  had  done  it  for  punishment ; though,  for  the  matter 
of  that,”  said  Lady  Maine,  her  thought  making  a sudden  return,  “ it 
might  be  Satan  who  had  had  a hand  in  it.  For  we  know  that  he 
goes  about  like  a roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  So 
why  not  the  milk  as  well  as  anything  else  ? ” 

Prompt  and  decided,  Lady  Maine  drove  off  at  once  on  this 
mission  of  rallying  ” Theresa  Molyneux  ; and  of  course  found  her 
at  home — and  visible.  With  the  feverish  obstinacy  that  characterizes 
her  disease,  the  poor  girl  insisted  on  it  that  she  was  not  really  ill— 
that  she  was  getting  better  daily,  and  as  soon  as  the  spring  came 
she  would  be  quite  well.  Meanwhile  she  would  give  up  nothing  that 
she  could  possibly  retain,  and  she  would  not  give  up  seeing  those  who 
might  call.  For  this  week  she  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  ; 
but  Superior  had  not  interdicted  visitors,  of  whom  Lady  Maine  was 
the  first. 

She  came  into  the  room  with  her  usual  martial  stride  and  military 
bearing.  Her  thickly  wadded  mantle  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
broad  bands  of  Russian  sable,  made  her  look  bigger  than  she  really 
was ; and  her  sweeping  train  of  heavy  silk,  and  her  high  bonnet 
surmounted  by  a plume  of  hearse-like  feathers,  increased  her  appa- 
rent srature  by  at  the  least  eight  or  ten  inches.  Truly  she  was  a for- 
midable creature  to  look  at ; and  her  deep-toned  voice,  with  the 
uncompromising  directness  on  which  she  prided  herself,  made  her  as 
formidable  to  listen  to. 

She  stood  over  the  flushed  and  attenuated  girl  lying  on  the  sofa 
as  if  she  had  been  a nightmare  in  bodily  substance ; and  Theresa 
knew  instinctively  that  she  had  an  ordeal  to  face.  She  w^as  so  sorry 
that  this  rasping  creature  had  been  let  in  and  both  Aunt  Catherine 
and  Cuthbert  out ! But  as  the  thing  was  on  her  it  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  Lady  Maine  was  mortal  like  any  other  and  with  a 
dinner  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

“ Well,  Miss  Molyneux,”  began  my  lady  severely,  “ and  how 
may  you  be  to-day  ? ” 

“Very  well,  thank  you.  Lady  Maine,”  said  Theresa. 

“ You  call  this  being  very  well,  do  you  ? I don’t  j and  I don’t  see 
how  you  could  be  much  worse,  you  foolish  child,  to  be  alive  there 
on  that  sofa  at  all.” 

“ I am  getting  better,”  said  Theresa ; and  then  she  coughed 
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with  what  Lady  Maine,  in  speaking  of  this  interview,  called  “ that 
churchyard  cough  of  hers — and  she  saving  she  was  quite  well  indeed  ! 
It  was  downright  impiety  and  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  ! 

“ And  what  have  you  to  say  for  yciu-self,  making  that  precious 
scene  that  I heard  of  in  church,  last  Sunday  ? ” asked  my  lady  as 
severely  as  before.  “ Pretty  goings-on  indeed  when  a young  woman 
like  you  can  go  shrieking  and  screaming  in  the  middle  of  the  Litany, 
and  accuse  herself  of  goodness  knows  what  sins  and  wickednesses  ! 
It  is  time  the  Bishop  looked  you  all  up  here  in  this  blackhole  of 
Papistry — that  is  my  opinion ; and  the  sooner  a stop  is  put  to  all 
this  impiety  and  idolatry  the  better  for  every  one  concerned.  It  isn’t 
decent,  Miss  Molyneux ; and  now  you  see  where  all  your  High 
Church  vagaries  have  led  you  ! ” 

I do  not  suppose  I am  the  only  one  who  has  been  taken  ill  in 
church,”  said  Theresa,  plucking  up  a spirit ; “ and  I do  not  see  what 
the  High  Church,  as  you  call  it— what  our  Anglicanism — has  to  do 
with  it.” 

Listen  to  the  poll-parrot ! ” cried  my  lady  disdainfully.  No ; 
and  you  are  not  the  first  silly  girl  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
smooth-tongued,  designing  priest  ! ” she  added. 

Lady  Maine  ! ” said  Theresa,  raising  herself  in  her  indig- 
nation. 

‘‘  Oh  yes ! it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  ‘ Lady  Maine  ’ here,  and 
‘ Lady  Maine  ’ there,  but  Lady  Maine  knows  what  she  is  about  as 
well  as  any  one  can  tell  her  j and  this  is  just  the  simple  truth.  Miss 
Molyneux — you  are  madly  in  love  with  that  good-for-nothing  parson 
of  yours,  and  the  whole  county  knows  it  and  is  talking  of  it. 
And  if  your  brother  does  not  take  it  up  and  bring  it  into  court,  he 
ought  That’s  all  I have  to  say  ! ” 

‘‘  My  brother  ! do  you  think  he  believes  such  an  infamy  a^  this  ! ” 
cried  Theresa  violently  agitated. 

“ Of  course  you  deny  it ; all  girls  do  when  things  are  as  plain  as 
this  scarlet  shawl  of  mine.  But  others  must  be  allowed  to  judge,” 
said  my  lady  grimly.  ‘‘  And  as  far  as  I myself  go,  I have  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  You  have  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love,  I tell  you  \ 
and  you  are  a foolish  girl  for  your  pains.  That  kind  of  man  never 
marries,  bless  you  ! ” with  supreme  contempt.  “He  %vould  lose  half 
his  powder  over  gxrls  like  you  if  he  did.  Cannot  you  see  that  for  your- 
self? So  take  my  advice.  The  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  wipe 
all  this  folly  out  of  your  mind  and  begin  afresh.  Make  a clean 
sweep  of  it — your  ritualism  ; playing  with  the  fire  of  Romanism  you 
mean  ! — your  abominable  confession,  Mr.  Lascelles,  hysterics,  and 
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all  the  lest  of  it  ; and  take  shame  to  yourself  that  you  have  been  so 
foolish  hitherto,  and  resolve  to  be  wiser  for  the  future.  You  may  be 
forgiven  as  far  as  you  have  gone,  because  you  have  no  mother  to 
tell  you  things,  and  keep  you  in  the  right  way— and  that  aunt  of  yours 
is  little  better  than  a child  herself ; but  now  that  I have  spoken  to 
you,  you  have  no  excuse.  You  cannot  say  that  you  have  not  been 
told  the  truth  and  put  right.” 

‘‘  I do  not  see  what  you  wish  me  to  give  up.  Lady  Maine,”  said 
Theresa,  whose  answer  was  delayed  because  of  a terrible  fit  of  cough- 
ing, during  which  Lady  Maine  patted  her  back  rather  forcibly,  as  if 
she  had  been  choking,  and  nearly  killed  her  on  the  spot.  Would 
you  wish  me  not  to  go  to  church  ? What  is  it  you  think  so  wicked 
in  our  lives  ?” 

“What  do  I think  wicked,  child?  Your  putting  your  faith  in 
stocks  and  stones  instead  of  in  the  precious  Scriptures — your  worship 
of  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  and  letting  Mr.  Lascelles  carry 
you  off  your  feet,  as  you  do.  It  is  not  decent,  I tell  you  ! You  an 
unmarried  girl  too  ! And  that  pretty  little  Mrs.  Fullerton  with  a 
husband  ! It  is  downright  iniquity  and  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion ; that  is  what  it  is,  and  so  I tell  you  !” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Theresa  wearily,  and  turned 
her  face  inwards  to  the  pillow. 

“ Why ! don’t  you  confess,  and  take  the  sacrament  every  week,  and 
have  saints’  days,  and  processions  and  vestments,  and  spend  more 
than  half  your  time  in  church  ?”  the  lady  said  in  a surprised  way. 
“ And  then  you  say  you  don’t  know  what  I mean,  indeed  ! What 
more  could  I mean,  and  what  more  could  you  all  do  ? Would  you 
make  that  parson  of  yours  a pope  at  once  ? You  have  done  the 
most  you  could  ; if  you  did  more,  you’d  have  to  carry  him  about  as 
a gilt  idol  with  diamond  eyes  ! I dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
you  kiss  his  foot,  as  those  benighted  Romans  do  with  their  Pope. 
It  would  be  only  like  you  all  if  you  did.” 

“ He  is  worthy  of  it,”  said  Theresa  with  strange  passion. 

Lady  Maine  rose. 

“ I see  that  you  are  given  over  to  your  witchcrafts  and  idolatries,” 
she  said  in  her  deep,  bell-mouthed  way ; “ and  I see  that  my  kindly 
Christian  endeavour  to  bring  you  back  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  has 
not  been  met  in  the  spirit  which  it  deserved.  I,  a Christian  mother, 
come  to  offer  you,  a motherless  girl,  good  advice ; to  show  you  where 
you  have  done  wrong,  and  how  you  can  repent.  You  put  up  your 
shoulder,  and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  me.  Don’t  say,  however,  that  you 
have  not  been  warned.  At  the  Last  Day  remember  you  will  have  to 
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give  an  account  for  all  your  means  of  grace  misused;  and  this  visit 
of  mine  to-day  will  be  one  of  them/’ 

“ I should  have  to  give  an  account  if  I neglected  the  means  held 
out  to  me  by  the  dear  Church,”  said  Theresa,  still  too  much  roused 
to  know  the  cooling  influence  of  social  fear. 

Poor  misguided  girl  ! I will  pray  for  you,”  said  my  lady  with 
acrimony.  I will  pray  that  you  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  Gospel 
truth.” 

Rather  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  yourself,  that  you 
may  be  made  one  of  her  children,”  retorted  Theresa. 

You  are  obstinate  and  impertinent  !”  said  my  lady  angrily.  I 
am  wasting  my  time  here.” 

I must  always  love  the  Church  and  obey  her  teaching,  through 
her  priests,”  said  Theresa. 

May  God  forgive  you  !”  said  Lady  Maine,  turning  from  the 
couch  by  which  she  had  been  standing,  and  striding  out  of  the  room 
like  one  who  has  discharged  her  conscience  of  a heavy  burden,  and 
now  is  free  to  harbour  in  its  stead  a due  amount  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. 

And  when  she  had  gone,  Theresa  had  another  fit  of  coughing, 
which  ended  in  again  that  fatal  red  line — the  measure  that  told  how 
life  was  wasting. 

Lady  Maine  was  not  the  only  woman  who  came  to  play  the  part 
of  a chastizing  mother  to  the  child  of  many  and  daughter  of  none. 
Sister  Agnes  also  took  on  herself  the  office  which  indeed  was  hers 
by  right  of  place — hers  according  to  her  rank  in  the  local  theocratic 
executive — and  came  to  administer  correction  and  rebuke  in  her  own 
manner. 

If  my  lady  was  rough  as  granite,  the  Sister  was  sharp  as  steel, 
and  spared  this  poor  erring  Sappho  of  ecclesiasticism  no  more 
than  did  the  coarse-grained,  military-minded  lady  of  Starton.  She 
spoke  to  her  certainly  smoothly,  even  smilingly  and  with  her  best 
breeding.  She  asked  after  her  health  down  to  the  minutest  sym- 
ptoms, with  a pathological  kind  of  sympathy  that  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  a hospital  nurse.  Then  she  touched  on  the  scene  of 
last  Sunday ; said  it  was  a pity  and  a grievous  offence  that  must  be 
atoned  for ; that  she  ought  to  have  asked  for  help  against  the  tempta- 
tion, and  to  be  supported  in  her  weakness. 

And  when  Theresa  averred  that  she  had — that  she  had  prayed 
and  prayed  till  all  grew  dark  about  her,  and  she  felt  as  if  God  had 
deserted  her  and  given  her  over  into  the  clutches  of  Satan — the 
Sister  bent  her  eyes  on  her  with  a look  so  searching,  so  steady,  that 
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Theresa  quailed  before  it,  while  she  said,  in  her  gentlest  voice,  her 
stillest  manner  : 

‘‘  You  did  not  ask  in  the  right  way,  my  child,  else  grace  -vyould 
have  come  to  you.  You  make  the  Eternal  Promise  of  no  avail  if  you 
do  not  see  this.” 

“ I did  my  best,”  said  Theresa  weeping. 

“Ah  1”  said  the  Sister,  bland, imperturbable, hard,  severe;  “some 
fly  was  in  the  ointment,  and  it  was  some  earthly  film  of  your  own 
corrupt  nature  that  had  come  between  you  and  eternal  light.” 

Going  on,  she  said  in  the  same  way  of  personal  smoothness  and 
intrinsic-  cruelty  : 

“ I must  tell  you  now,  dear  Theresa,  how  greatly  Superior  was 
shocked  at  the  whole  scene.  I know  how  good  and  kind  he  is, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  not  tell  you  what  he  felt  when 
he  called.  You  are  in  a delicate  state  of  health  at  this  moment,  and 
he  would  wish  to  spare  you.  He  is  never  one  to  break  the  bruised 
reed ; but  he  was  revolted  and  distressed  beyond  all  measure. 
Nothing  but  the  grace  which  surrounds  him  could  have  borne  him 
through  that  painful  trial  with  the  dignity  and  patience  so  peculiarly 
his  own—the  ideal  of  the  Christian  gentleman  as  he  is  ! ” 

She  watched  Theresa  narrowly  while  she  praised  her  brother  so 
enthusiastically.  It  was  part  of  the  punishment  that  she  had  devised 
for  the  girl,  with  whom  indeed  she  was  so  irate  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  she  could  control  herself  even  to  this  outward  seeming 
of  quietness. 

“I  am  so  sorry!”  cried  Theresa,  her  ready  tears  flowing  fast. 
“And  he  is  so  splendid — so  great ! To  think  that  I,  of  all  people, 
should  have  vexed  him  !” 

“ It  was  a grievous  pity,”  said  the  Sister.  “ To  a man  like  Superior, 
so  essentially  pure-minded  and  self- controlled,  these  wild  excesses  of 
undisciplined  nature  in  woman — these  mad,  screaming  hysterics,  for 
nothing — are  beyond  all  things  hateful.  Women  are  to  him  in  a 
certain  sense  sacred  creatures;  as  they  are  to  all  men  with  his  prin- 
ciples. He  wishes  to  see  in  them  only  the  virtues  and  perfections  of 
saints  and  virgin  martyrs ; and  anything  else  pains  and  disgusts  him, 
oh  ! more  than  I can  say ! And  you  see  I know  him,”  she  added 
with  meaning. 

“ Yes,”  said  Theresa  dejectedly.  “ How  sorry  and  ashamed 
I am  !” 

“ A man  who  has  vowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Church — who  will  never  marry,  never! — never!”  repeated  Sister 
Agnes  with  an  intensity  of  emphasis  which,  in  a less  holy  person,  one 
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would  have  said  was  passionate  feminine  spitefulness — ‘‘  a man  who 
has  a horror  of  all  coarseness  and  publicity,  to  be  appealed  to  in  the 
midst  of  his  holy  office  by  a girl  in  the  crowd  of  his  congregation 
going  into  a shrieking  fit  of  hysterics  ! It  was  most  unfortunate — 
most  lamentable  on  all  accounts  ; and  will  give  the  enemy  cause  to 
rejoice  over  him  ! said  Sister  Agnes,  with  a tight  and  nervous 
clasping  of  her  hands  together  to  prevent  that  irritable  flicking  of  the 
fingers  of  less  subdued  people. 

‘‘  If  I could  do  anything murmured  poor  Theresa,  between 

sobbing  and  that  dreadful  cough  ! 

“ No,  you  Can  only  perform  penance  for  your  own  sin,”  said  the 
Sister  severely.  “ The  public  shame  and  hindrance  Superior  must 
live  through  as  he  best  can.  It  will  be  a hard  trial,  but  God  will 
strengthen  him  to  bear  it.  But  we  scarcely  looked  for  such  a 
stumbling-block  to  our  work  here  from  yoii^  Theresa.  You  have  been 
one  of  our  dearest  and  most  cared  for,  and  from  you  has  come  this 
cutting  insult,  this  terrible  wrong-doing  ! ” 

“ Sister  Agnes  ! have  mercy  ! ” cried  the  poor  girl,  holding  out  her 
arms  and  catching  at  the  Sister  convulsively. 

The  Sister  unclasped  her  hand  with  her  strong  vice-like  grip. 

“ I will  have  no  scenes,  Theresa,”  she  said  severely.  “ Be  quiet, 
this  instant,  or  I shall  leave  you.” 

She  might  as  well  have  commanded  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  be 
still.  Sorrow  and  shame  for  what  she  knew — unexpressed  anguish 
for  what  she  did  ’not  know — overpowered  her,  weak  as  she  was  ; and 
when  Sister  Agnes  rang  the  bell  and  summoned  Drusilla  to  her 
tortured  mistress,  she  and  the  maid  both  thought  that  she  would  have 
died  in  their  hands. 

“ Faugh ! ” said  the  Sister  brushing  her  dress  hastily,  as  she  left 
the  house  ; “ it  is  full  of  her  shameless  love  ! I feel  unclean — as  if 
I had  been  sitting  with  a leper  1 Ah,  this  leprosy  of  passion — this 
vileness  of  earth  that  clings  about  such  girls  and  women  ! And  my 
brother,  who  encourages  it  all — who  has  made  both  this  little  fool 
and  Mrs.  Fullerton,  and  half  a hundred  more,  irr  love  with  him — 
. it  is  shameful ! hideous  ! I will  have  no  more  of  it.  My  soul  turns 
against  it  all.  I hate  this  place  and  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  it, 
and  I hate  myself  that  I ever  gave  in  to  the  scheme  of  helping  it 
forward.  It  is  insincere,  personal,  vicious,  earthly.  The  very 
pivot  is  Launcelot’s  dangerous  power  over  Hermione  Fullerton ; 
and  though  she  is  right  to  discard  that  atheist  husband  of  hers,  she  is 
infamously  wrong  in  her  motives.” 

While  thinking  all  this  bitterly,  she  suddenly  came  upon  Virginia, 
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walking  alone,  in  her  Lenten  robes  of  solemn  black  relieved  only  by 
the  blue  scarf  which  she  wore  in  token  of  the  Heavenly  Mother 
whose  child  she  was. 

“ Here  at  least  is  one  whose  touch  is  pure  ! ” she  said  to  herself ; 
“and  who  abhors  as  much  as  I do  the  follies  of  the  sillier  sex 
and  the  vices  of  the  viler ! ” 

In  which  brief  catalogue  the  Sister  summarized  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  humanity  which , loves  according  to  nature,  and  does  not 
waste  in  visions  and  reveries  the  forces  given  for  humanity  and 
reality. 

“My  Mother!”  said  Virginia  with  fer\'our  as  they  met. 

And  when  the  Sister  answered  back,  “ My  good  child,  well  met  ! ” 
the  girFs  happiness  was  complete — as  complete  as  was  at  any  time 
Theresa’s  when  Superior  made  her  understand  that  he  loved  her  like  a 
man,  while  directing  her  like  a spirit ; made  her  understand,  mark  you ; 
but  never  committed  himself  by  one  word  or  gesture  which  he  could 
not  explain  away  on  the  score  of  paternal  guidance,  and  as  having 
no  more  special  meaning  than  if  she  had  been  a child,  or  both  a pair 
of  china  imasres. 

o 

The  whole  place  continued  in  an  uproar,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
vicar’s  partisans  and  their  unwearied  activity  of  explanation,  things 
looked  ugly  for  this  handsome  celibate  who  had  introduced  ritualism 
and  confession.  Even  Father  Truscott  was  moved  to  speak  a little 
by  the  by,  and  by  no  means  in  a straight  line,  to  his  friend  round 
whose  feet  all  these  waves  of  scandal  surged ; and  to  recommend  to 
him,  allusively,  a little  more  discipline  and  a little  less  fascination. 

Speaking  in  generals  of  the  best  conduct  of  a congregation,  and 
specially  of  the  female  part  of  it,  Father  Truscott  said  quietly  that  he, 
for  his  part,  had  always  fought  shy  of  hysterical  temperaments,  however 
precious  their  zeal  when  won.  He  found  them  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  manage,  and  always  capable  of  doing  as  much  harm  as  good. 

“ They  personify  too  much,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  ceiling  as  if 
studying  the  map  of  fine  cracks  that  had  come  into  the  whitewash. 
“ K priest,  however  holy,  becomes  a man  to  them,  and  their  director 
is  their  personal  and  private  friend.  Sometimes,  wretched  creatures, 
they  even  permit  themselves  to  love  ; and  the  priest  suffers  in  his 
office  for  their  miserable  inconsistency  and  want  of  vital  religion.” 

“ Yet  we  must  brave  all  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  that  may 
accrue  to  the  Church,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  gravely.  “ It  is  an  inces- 
sant fighting  with  wild  beasts  ; and  this  is  only  one  of  the  herd.” 

“It  is  delicate  \vork — needs  cautious  handling,”  said  the  Father. 

‘For  myself  I have  always  avoided  the  whole  range;  and  those 
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women  whom  I have  sought  to  influence  were  eminently  safe  by  tem- 
perament as  well  as  principle.  And  when  I was  a younger  man  I 
was  even  more  careful.  The  Church  will  never  be  safe  from  misad- 
ventures and  misunderstandings/’  he  continued,  “ until  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  is  made  part  of  the  legal  condition  of  orders,  so  that  no 
false  hopes  can  be  possible.  Then,  if  women  love  they  will  love  with 
their  eyes  open  and  to  their  owm  shame  and  damnation.” 

But  Mr.  Lascelles  objected,  and  said  he  thought  that  this,  like 
lUany  other  things,  should  be  a matter  of  choice  and  individual 
will ; and  .that  enforced  celibacy  would  deprive  of  its  grace  and  benefit 
that  which  was  voluntarily  undertaken. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Father  Truscott  smiling ; “ it  is  always  the  same 
thing  with  you,  Superior.  You  boggle  at  discipline  outside  yourself, 
and  want  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  organization  and  authority. 
You  must  be  commandant — you  wdll  not  be  lieutenant ; and  your 
position  has  not  only  its  spiritual  danger  but  its  organic  weakness — 
as  any  close  reasoner  could  point  out.” 

It  was  a bold  thing  to  say,  even  from  a Father  ; but  the  vicar  did 
not  resent  the  liberty.  On  the  contrary  he  smiled  too,  joined  his 
hands  together  according  to  his  wont,  beat  his  clean,  well-kept  taper 
finger-tips  lightly  against  each  other,  and  accepted  his  rebuke  as  meekly 
as  if  he  had  been  a little  girl  at  the  knee  of  her  mother.  A rebuke 
according  to  Father  Truscott,  it  was  his  title  to  honour  to  Mr.  Lascelles. 
In  this  war  with  the  Bishops,  as  well  as  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
the  ritualist  clergy  are  carrying  on  in  England,  and  where  each  man 
is  leader,  general,  bishop,  pope  to  himself,  the  very  chann  of  the 
contest  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  all  make  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
to  exercise  tyranny  over  the  laity  the  main  object,  each  fights  in 
his  own.  way,  and  pays  no  obedience  to  any  authority  whatsoever, 
other  than  that  which  he  chooses  to  elect  for  his  o-vsti  particular 
guidance.  Bashi-bazouks  of  ecclesiasticism  as  they  are,  only  the 
sincere  and  the  hurnble  go  over  to  Rome,  where  rightfully  they 
belong ; because  they  only  will  give  up  this  terrible  fascination  of 
personal  power — this  seductive  snare  of  spiritual  autocracy — for  the 
sake  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  trutix.  And  IMr.  Lascelles  was  not 
of  these. 

“ We  must  do  what  we  can,  left  by  our  leaders  without  guidance 
as  we  are,”  said  the  vicar  in  reply,  with  perfect  urbanity.  “ We  must 
pray  against  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  ; but  until  our  beloved  Church 
has  taken  to  herself  her  own  unfettered  rights  of  organization,  we 
must  each  act  for  the  best  according  to  the  light  vouchsafed.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  searchingly ; but  neither  read  what 
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the  other  wished  should  be  kept  hidden.  Each  man  was  sincere  in 
his  aims,  hypocritical  in  his  methods ; crafty,  self-controlled,  secret  and 
clever.  They  were  well  matched  in  their  game,  but  between  the  two 
it  was  Mr.  Lascelles  this  time  who  was  the  dupe. 

Not  only  the  blatant  exaggerations  of  the  world  which  knew 
nothing  and  the  strictures  of  his  friend  who  knew  too  much,  the 
frosty  displeasure  of  his  sister  and  the  embarrassed  annoyance  of 
Hermione,  troubled  the  vicar’s  peace  at  this  time,  but  anonymous 
letters  flew  about  like  tongues  of  fire,  and  made  that  which  was  already 
bad  still  worse  than  need  be.  More  than  one  was  sent  to  the  vicar 
accusing  him  of  shameful  deeds  that  would  not  bear  translating  into 
speech  ; and  more  than  one  was  sent  even  to  poor  Theresa,  ill,  and 
perhaps  even  now  dying,  as  she  was  known  to  be.  An  expert  might 
have  made  out  a family  likeness  to  the  little  chandler’s  weekly  bills 
for  soap  and  oil  and  candles  ; but  the  writing  was  cleverly  disguised, 
and  there  were  no  calligraphic  experts  at  Crossholme.  As  it 
was  they  came  in  with  the  general  difficulties  and  disagreeables  of  the 
time ; and  though  they  chafed  the  proud  nature  of  the  English 
gentleman  as  well  as  the  autocratic  priest,  yet  they  had  to  be  borne  ; 
and  all  things  are  “ lived  down  ” at  last,  thought  Mr.  Lascelles. 

Meanwhile  the  talk  grew  and  grew,  and  the  feeling  raised  thereby 
was  more  bitter  and  yet  more  bitter  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
not  given  in  to  the  new  movement,  though  it  brought  the  phalanx  of 
believers  into  apparently  a still  closer,  more  compact,  more  solid  body. 
But  to  those  who  were  against  the  whole  thing  these  vile  reports  and 
shameless  commentaries  were  a weapon  which  they  did  not  scruple 
to  use.  Things  went  so  far  that  one  day  when  the  vicar  was  passing 
Tom  Moorhead’s  forge  a word  came  hissing  out  with  the  sparks  from 
the  iron  that  struck  his  ear  with  a sense  of  burning ; and  some  one 
standing  by  the  fire  laughed  brutally.  He  stopped,  turned  back, 
and  stepped  inside  the  threshold. 

“ Good  day,  my  men,”  he  said  with  clerical  abruptness.  “ Is 
. there  any  one  here  among  you  that  belongs  to  God  ? ” 

It  was  a bold  thing  to  do ; but  boldness  takes  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  men  answered  him  respectfully  enough  ; if  Tom  himself, 
standing  there  in  the  ruddy  light,  with  his  bushy  red  beard  turned  to 
flame  and  his  brawny  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  gave  the  horse-shoe 
which  he  was  forging  a vicious  blow  as  if  he  had  had  the  vicar’s 
head  between  and  answered  bluffly  : 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  belonging  to  God,  master.  If 
you  mean  do  we  belong  to  that  rag  and  doll  shop  of  yours,  I take  it 
that  we  don’t,  and  we  don’t  wish  to  neither.” 
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“ All  in  good  time,  Tom,”  said  the  vicar  cheerily,  standing  there 
in  the  doorway  erect,  unruffled,  speckless,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  high- 
caste  priest  ! — “ You  are  too  honest  a fellow  in  your  own  way  to  be 
let  to  go  to  perdition.  The  grace  which  turned  Saul  the  persecutor 
into  Paul  the  Apostle  will  some  day  draw  you  too  from  the  darkness 
to  the  light.” 

“ No,  sir,  it  won’t.  I’m  a fossil,  I am,”  said  Tom  with  a jeering 
laugh.  “ You  can’t  change  a fossil  !” 

“ No,”  returned  the  vicar  quickly.  “ You  can  only  clear  him 
from  his  crust.  That  is  something,  is  it  not,  my  man  ? — clean  him 
round  the  edges,  scrape  away  all  that  mass  of  limestone  and  chalk 
in  which  he  is  embedded,  and  make  him  come  to  his  best.  Even 
fossils,  you  see,  Tom,  can  be  done  something  with  by  care  ; and 
the  Power  whicli  created  can  restore.” 

“ Ah,  the  jingle  goes  well  ! ” said  'Tom,  turning  his  back  rudely  ; 
“ but  it  don’t  get  over  me.  Come  mates,  bear  a hand  ! I have  my 
work  to  do,  and  can’t  stand  choi)ping  logic  with  this  gentleman  all 
day.” 

“ Well,  I will  not  detain  you  any  longer,”  said  the  vicar  with 
])erfect  composure.  “ You  are  busy  now,  1 see.  Good  day,  Tom. 
Good  day,  my  men.  Remember  what  I always  have  to  tell  you — 
the  awful  choice  between  good  and  evil,  time  and  eternity,  heaven 
and  hell,  that  you  are  called  on  to  make  and  are  now  making.  Let 
each  man  among  you  put  this  (juestion  to  himself  solemnly  : — ‘ What 
have  I chosen?  which  am  I choosing?’  Good  day.  God  be  with 
you  all.” 

“ Come  mates  ! dang  it  all  I ” cried  Tom  impatiently,  “ this 
balderdash  has  lasted  long  enough.  It  may  do  for  a few  foolish 
wenches  as  have  nothing  else  to  think  of,  but  it  won’t  go  down  with 
us.  We  are  men,  and  have  learned  in  (piite  another  school.  Here, 
Jim,  bear  a hand  and  look  sharp  ! ” 

But  some  of  the  men  said,  ‘‘  Good  day,  sir,”  humanely,  as  the 
vicar  turned  ; and  no  one  again  flung  out  that  shameful  word  as  he 
passed — so  far  recognizing  his  English  courage  in  bearding  the  surliest 
lion  of  them  all  in  his  den. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  PLAY 
OF  KING  EDWARD  HI. 


Part  I. 


HE  epitaph  of  German  criticism  on  Shakespeare  was  long  since 


X written  by  the  unconscious  hand  which  penned  the  following 
sentence  ; an  inscription  worthy  of  perpetual  record  on  the  registers 
of  Gotham  or  in  the  day-book  of  the  yet  unstranded  Ship  of 
Fools 

'‘^Thomas  Lord  Cromwell:- — Sir  John  Oldcastle : — A Yorkshire 
Ti'agedy. — The  three  last  pieces  are  not  only  unquestionably  Shake- 
speare’s, but  in  my  opinion  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  his 
best  and  maturest  works.” 

This  memorable  opinion  is  the  verdict  of  the  modest  and  judicious 
Herr  von  Schlegel : who  had  likewise  in  his  day  the  condescension  to 
inform  our  ignorance  of  the  melancholy  fact  so  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  that  his  verses  are 
flowing,  but  without  energy.”  Strange,  but  true  ; too  strange,  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  not  to  be  true.  Only  to  German  eyes  has  the  treasure- 
house  of  English  poetry  ever  disclosed  a secret  of  this  kind : to 
German  ears  alone  has  such  discord  or  default  been  ever  perceptible 
in  its  harmonies. 

Now,  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  triad  of  plays  are  briefly  these. 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  is  a piece  of  such  utterly  shapeless,  spiritless, 
bodiless,  soulless,  senseless,  helpless,  worthless  rubbish,  that  there  is 
no  known  writer  of  Shakespeare’s  age  to  whom  it  could  be  ascribed 
without  the  infliction  of  an  unwarrantable  insult  on  that  writer’s 
memory.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  the  compound  piecework  of  four 
minor  playwrights,  one  of  them  afterwards  and  otherwise  eminent  as 
a poet — Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Hathaway:  a thin  sample  of 
poetic  patchery  cobbled  up  and  stitched  together  so  as  to  serve  its 
hour  for  a season  without  falling  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch.  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  is  a coarse,  crude,  and  vigorous  impromptu,  in 
which  we  possibly  might  almost  think  it  possible  that  Shakespeare 
had  a hand  (or  at  least  a finger),  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
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that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  likely  to  have  taken 
part  in  any  such  dramatic  improvisation. 

These  are  matters  of  such  obsolete  notoriety  to  all  students,  that 
the  very  recapitulation  of  the  facts  would  be  an  impertinence  in  a 
time  which  had  not  shown  itself  tolerant  of  such  illimitable  ignorance 
and  such  incalculable  impudence  as  may  find  vent  in  the  duncery 
and  quackery  of  a Sham  Shakespeare  Society.  And  as  long  as 
English  dunces  are  found  ready  to  accept  and  to  circulate  as  critical 
gold  the  current  brass  of  German  pedants,  so  long  will  it  be  worth 
while  to  exhibit  in  the  indecorous  nakedness  of  their  undraped 
absurdity  the  presumptions  and  assumptions  of  the  least  incompetent 
lecturers  in  that  foreign  school. 

The  example  and  the  exposure  of  Schlegebs  misadventures  in 
this  line  have  not  sufficed  to  warn  off  minor  blunderers  from  treading 
with  emulous  confidence  “ through  forthrights  and  meanders  ” in 
the  very  muddiest  of  their  precursor’s  traces.  Among  the  latest 
developments  of  impertinent  imbecility  in  the  Sham  Shakespearean 
quarter  of  the  good  town  of  Gotham,  we  may  notice  the  revival  of  a 
well-nigh  still-born  theory,  first  dropped  in  a modest  corner  of  the 
critical  world  exactly  a hundred  and  seveiiteen  years  ago.  Its  parent, 
notwithstanding  this  perhaps  venial  indiscretion,  was  apparently  an 
honest  and  modest  gentleman,  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
any  brazen-browed  and  brazen-throated  gang  of  dunces  assembling 
at  the  presidential  bray  of  a professional  proficient  in  the  Early 
English  dialect  of  Billingsgate  Market.  And  the  play  itself,  which 
this  ingenuous  theorist  was  fain,  with  all  diffidence,  to  try  whether 
haply  he  might  be  permitted  to  foist  on  the  apocryphal  fatherhood  of 
Shakespeare,  is  not  without  such  minor  merits  as  may  excuse  us  for 
wasting  a few  minutes  on  examination  of  the  theory  which  seeks  to 
confer  on  it  the  factitious  and  artificial  attraction  of  a spurious  and 
adventitious  interest. 

“ The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  the  third  : As  it  hath  bin  sundrie 
times  plaied  about  the  Citie  of  London,”  was  published  in  1596,  and 
ran  through  two  or  three  anonymous  editions  before  the  date  of  the 
generation  was  out  which  first  produced  it.  Having  thus  run  to  the 
end  of  its  natural  tether,  it  fell  as  naturally  into  the  oblivion  which 
has  devoured,  and  has  not  again  disgorged,  so  many  a more  precious 
production  of  iu  period.  In  1760  it  was  reprinted  in  the  “Prolu- 
sions ” of  Edward  Capell,  whose  text  is  now  before  me.  This  editor 
was  the  first  mortal  to  suggest  that  his  newly  unearthed  treasure 
might  possibly  be  a windfall  from  the  topless  tree  of  Shakespeare. 
Being,  as  I have  said,  a duly  modest  and  an  evidently  honest  man, 
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he  admits  ‘‘  with  candour  ” that  there  is  no  jot  or  tittle  of  external 
evidence”  whatsoever  to  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  gratuitous 
attribution  : but  he  submits,  with  some  fair  show  of  reason,  that 
there  is  a certain  ‘‘  resemblance  between  the  style  of  his  ” (that  is,  of 
Shakespeare’s)  earlier  performances  and  of  the  work  in  question  ” ; 
and,  without  the  slightest  show  of  any  reason  whatever,  he  appends  to 
this  humble  and  plausible  plea  the  unspeakably  unhappy  assertion 
that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  “ there  was  no  known  writer  equal 
to  such  a play  ” ; whereas  at  a moderate  computation  there  were,  I 
should  say,  on  the  authority  of  Henslowe’s  Diary,  at  least  a dozen — 
and  not  improbably  a score.  In  any  case  there  was  one  then  newly 
dead,  too  long  before  his  tiiTie,  whose  memory  stands  even  higher 
above  the  possible  ascription  of  such  a work  than  that  of  the  ado- 
lescent Shakespeare’s  very  self. 

Of  one  point  we  may  be  sure,  even  where  so  much  is  unsure  as 
we  find  it  here : in  the  curt  atheological  phrase  of  the  Persian 
Lucretius,  “ one  thing  is  certain,  and  the  rest  is  lies.”  The  author 
of  King  Echaard  III.  was  a devout  student  and  a humble  follower 
of  Christopher  Marlowe,  not  yet  wholly  disengaged  by  that  august 
and  beneficent  influence  from  all  attraction  towards  the  “jigging 
veins  of  rhyming  mother-wits  ; ” and  fitter  on  the  whole  to  follow 
this  easier  and  earlier  vein  of  writing,  half  lyrical  in  manner  and  half 
elegiac,  than  to  brace  upon  his  punier  limbs  the  young  giant’s  newly 
fashioned  buskin  of  blank  verse.  The  signs  of  this  growing  struggle, 
the  traces  of  this  incomplete  emancipation,  are  perceptible  throughout 
in  the  alternate  prevalence  of  two  conflicting  and  irreconcilable 
styles ; which  yet  affords  no  evidence  or  suggestion  of  a double 
authorship.  For  the  intelligence  which  moulds  and  informs  the 
whole  work,  the  spirit  which  pervades  and  imbues  the  general 
design,  is  of  a piece,  so  to  speak,  throughout;  a point  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  a touchstone  intangible  by  the  finger,  alike  of  a scholiast 
and  a dunce. 

Another  test,  no  less  unmistakable  by  the  student  and  no  less 
indiscernible  to  the  sciolist,  is  this : that  whatever  may  be  the 
demerits  of  this  play,  they  are  due  to  no  voluntary  or  involuntary 
carelessness  or  haste.  Here  is  not  the  swift  impatient  journeywork 
of  a rough  and  ready  hand;  here  is  no  sign  of  such  compulsory 
hurry  in  the  discharge  of  a task  something  less  than  welcome,  if  not 
of  an  imposition  something  less  than  tolerable,  as  we  may  rationally 
believe  ourselves  able  to  trace  in  great  part  of  Marlowe’s  work  : in 
the  latter  half  of  The  Jew  of  Malta^  in  the  burlesque  interludes  of 
Doctor  Eaustus,  and  well-nigh  throughout  the  whole  scheme  and 
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course  of  The  Massacre  at  Paris.  Whatever  in  King  Edward 
III.  is  mediocre  or  worse  is  evidently  such  as  it  is  through  no 
passionate  or  slovenly  precipitation  of  handiwork,  but  through  pure 
incompetence  to  do  better.  The  blame  of  the  failure,  the  shame  of 
the  shortcoming,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of  any  momentary 
excess  or  default  in  emotion,  of  passing  exhaustion  or  excitement, 
of  intermittent  impulse  and  reaction;  it  is  an  indication  of  lifelong 
and  irremediable  impotence.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  by 
far  the  least  unsuccessful  parts  of  the  play  are  also  by  far  the  most 
unimportant.  The  capacity  of  the  author  seems  to  shrink  and  swell 
alternately,  to  erect  its  plumes  and  deject  them,  to  contract  and  to 
dilate  the  range  and  orbit  of  its  flight,  in  a steadily  inverse  degree  ‘to 
the  proportionate  interest  of  the  subject  or  worth  of  the  topic  in 
hand.  There  could  be  no  surer  proof  that  it  is  neither  the  early  nor 
the 'hasty  work  of  a great  or  even  a remarkable  poet.  It  is  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  any  time  by  a conscientious  and  studious 
workman  of  technically  insufficient  culture  and  of  naturally  limited 
means. 

I would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  genuine 
and  graceful  ability  of  execution  displayed  by  the  author  at  his  best. 
He  could  write  at  times  very  much  after  the  earliest  fashion  of  the 
adolescent  Shakespeare;  in  other  words,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day 
or  hour,  to  which  in  some  degree  the  greatest  writer  of  that  hour  or 
that  day  cannot  choose  but  conform  at  starting,  and  the  smallest 
writer  must  needs  conform  for  ever.  By  the  rule  which  would 
attribute  to  Shakespeare  every  line  written  in  his  first  manner  which 
appeared  during  the  first  years  of  his  poetic  progress,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  amount  of  bad  verse  or  better,  current  during  the  rise  and 
the  reign  of  their  several  influences, — for  this  kind  of  echo  or  of 
copy  work,  consciously  or  unconsciously  repercussive  or  reflective, 
begins  with  the  very  first  audible  sound  of  a man’s  voice  in  song, 
with  the  very  first  noticeable  stroke  of  his  hand  in  painting — it  is 
hard  to  say  what  amount  of  tolerable  or  intolerable  work  might  not 
or  may  not  be  assignable  by  scholiasts  o'*  the  future  to  Byron  or  to 
Shelley,  to  Mr.  Tennyson  or  to  Mr.  Browning.  A time  by  this  rule 
might  come — but  I am  fain  to  think  better  of  the  Fates — when  by 
comparison  of  detached  words  and  collation  of  dismembered  phrases 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Tennyson  would  be  weighted  and  degraded  by 
the  ascription  of  whole  volumes  of  pilfered  and  diluted  verse  now 
current — if  not  yet  submerged — under  the  name  or  the  pseudonym 
of  the  present  Viceroy — or  Vice-empress  is  it? — of  India.  But  the 
obvious  truth  is  this:  the  voice  of  Shakespeare’s  adolescence  had  as 
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usual  an  echo  in  it  of  other  men’s  notes  : I can  remember  the  name 
of  but  one  poet  whose  voice  from  the  beginning  had  none  ; who 
started  with  a style  of  his  own,  though  he  may  have  chosen  to  annex 
— “annex  the  wise  it  call;”  convey  is  obsolete — to  annex  whole 
phrases  or  whole  verses  at  need,  for  the  use  or  the  ease  of  an  idle 
minute  ; and  this  name  of  course  is  Marlowe’s.  So  starting,  Shake- 
speare had  yet  (like  all  other  and  lesser  poets  born)  some  perceptible 
notes  in  his  yet  half-boyish  voice  that  were  not  borrowed ; and  these 
were  at  once  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  such  fellow-pupils  with 
Shakespeare  of  the  young  Master  of  them  all — such  humbler  and 
feebler  disciples,  or  simpler  sheep  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  of  the  great 
“dead  shepherd” — as  the  now  indistinguishable  author  of  King 
Edward  III. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  the  imitation  of  Marlowe  must  be 
patent  to  the  most  purblind  German  pedant,  and  perceptible  through 
his  spectacles  to  the  most  impudent  English  dunce.  Possibly  there 
may  also  be  an  imitation  of  the  still  imitative  style  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  style  may  be  most  accurately  definable  as  a copy  of  a copy 
•■—a  study  after  the  manner  of  Marlowe,  not  at  second  hand,  but  at 
third.  In  any  case,  being  obviously  too  flat  and  feeble  to  show  a 
touch  of  either  godlike  hand,  this  scene  may  be  set  aside  at  once  to 
make  way  for  the  second. 

The  second  scene  is  more  animated,  but  low  in  style  till  we  come 
to  the  outbreak  of  rhyme.  In  other  words,  the  energetic  or  active 
part  is  at  best  passable — fluent  and  decent  common*place ; but  where 
the  style  turns  undramatic  and  runs  into  mere  elegiacs,  a likeness 
becomes  perceptible  to  the  first  elegiac  style  of  Shakespeare.  Wit- 
ness these  lines  spoken  by  the  King  in  contemplation  of  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury’s  beauty,  vvhile  yet  struggling  against  the  nascent  motions 
of  a base  love  : — 

Now  in  the  sun  alone  it  doth  not  lie 
With  light  to  take  light  from  a mortal  eye : 

For  here  two  day-stars  that  mine  eyes  would  sec 
More  than  the  sun  steal  mine  own  light  from  me. 

Contemplative  desire  ! desire  to  be 
In  contemplation  that  may  master  thee  ! 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile : if  Shakespeare  ever  saw  or  heard 
these  pretty  lines,  he  should  have  felt  the  unconscious  rebuke  implied 
in  such  close  and  facile  imitation  of  his  own  early  elegiacs.  As  a 
serious  mimicry  of  his  first  manner,  a critical  parody  summing  up  in 
little  space  the  sweet  faults  of  his  poetic  nonage,  with  its  barren 
overgrowth  of  unprofitable  flowers — bright  point,  soft  metaphor,  and 
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sweet  elaborate  antithesis — this  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as  anything 
between  Aristophanes  and  Horace  Smith.  Indeed,  it  may  remind  its 
of  that  parody  on  the  soft,  superfluous,  flowery  and  frothy  style  of 
Agathon,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  ThesmophoriazuscB  cannot  but 
make  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant  reader  laugh,  though  the  oldest 
and  most  learned  has  never  set  eyes  on  a line  of  the  original  verses 
which  supplied  the  incarnate  god  of  comic  song  with  matter  for  such 
exquisite  burlesque. 

To  the  speech  above  cited  the  reply  of  the  Countess  is  even 
gracefuller,  and  closer  to  the  same  general  model  of  fanciful  elegiac 
dialogue : — 

Let  not  thy  presence,  like  the  April  sun, 

Flatter  our  earth,  and  suddenly  be  done  : 

More  happy  do  not  make  our  outward  wall 
Than  thou  wilt  grace  our  inward  house  withal. 

Our  house,  my  liege,  is  like  a country  swain, 

Whose  habit  rude,  and  manners  blunt  and  plain, 

Presageth  naught ; yet  inly  beautified 
With  bounty’s  riches,  and  fair  hidden  pride  ; 

For  where  the  golden  ore  doth  buried  lie, 

The  ground,  undecked  with  nature’s  tapestry, 

Seems  barren,  sere,  unfertile,  fruitless,  dry  ; 

And  where  the  upper  turf  of  earth  doth  boast 
His  pride,  perfumes,  * and  particoloured  cost. 

Delve  there,  and  find  this  issue,  and  their  pride, 

To  spring  from  ordure  and  corruption’s  side. 

But,  to  make  up  my  all  too  long  compare, 

These  ragged  walls  no  testimony  are 

What  is  within  ; but,  like  a cloak,  doth  hide 

From  weather’s  waste  the  under  garnished  pride. 

More  gracious  than  my  terms  can  let  thee  be, 

Entreat  thyself  to  stay  awhile  with  me. 

Not  only  the  exquisite  grace  of  this  charming  last  couplet,  but  the 
smooth  sound  strength,  the  fluency  and  clarity  of  the  whole  passage, 
may  serve  to  show  that  the  original  suggestion  of  Capell,  if  (as  I 
think)  untenable,  was  not  (we  must  admit)  unpardonable.  The 
very  oversight  perceptible  to  any  eye  and  painful  to  any  ear  not 
sealed  up  by  stepdame  nature  from  all  perception  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain  derivable  from  good  verse  or  bad — the  reckless  reiteration  of  the 
same  rhyme  with  but  one  poor  couplet  interv^ening — suggests  rather 
the  oversight  of  an  unfledged  poet  than  the  obtuseness  of  a full-grown 
poeticule  or  poetaster. 

^ Capell  has  altered  this  to  “proud  perfumes”;  marking  the  change  in  a 
note,  with  the  scrupulous  honesty  which  would  seem  to  have  usually  distinguished 
him  from  more  daring  and  more  famous  editors. 
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But  of  how  many  among  the  servile  or  semi- servile  throng  of 
imitators  in  ever}*  generation  may  not  as  much  as  this  be  said  bv 
tolerant  or  kindly  judges  ! Among  the  herd  that  swarm  after  the 
heel  or  fa^\Ti  upon  the  hand  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  more  than  one,  more 
than  two  or  three,  have  come  as  close  as  his  poor  little  viceregal  or 
vice-imperial  parasite  to  the  very  touch  and  action  of  the  master’s 
hand  which  feeds  them  unawares  from  his  platter  as  they  fawn  j as 
close  as  this  nameless  and  short-winded  satellite  to  the  gesture  and 
the  stroke  of  Shakespeare’s.  For  this  also  must  be  noted  : that  the 
resemblance  here  is  but  of  stray  words,  of  single  lines,  of  separable 
passages.  The  whole  tone  of  the  text,  the  whole  build  of  the  play, 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  poem,  is  far  enough  from  any  such  resem- 
blance. The  structure,  the  composition,  is  feeble,  incongruous, 
inadequate,  effete.  But  this,  of  course,  is  imperceptible  and  imma- 
terial to  the  blatant  and  bellowing  dunces  who  swallow  the  cast 
theories  of  strangers  to  disgorge  them  again  in  English.  AVhich 
indeed  is  no  great  matter;  but  the  student  of  another  sort  will 
remark  at  a first  glance  what  a short-breathed  runner,  what  a broken- 
winded  athlete  in  the  lists  of  tragic  verse,  is  the  indiscoverable  author 
of  this  play. 

There  is  another  point  which  the  Xeo-Shakespearean  synagogue 
will  by  no  man  be  expected  to  appreciate  ; for  to  apprehend  it 
requires  some  knowledge  and  some  understanding  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Shakespearean  age — so  surely  we  now  should  call  it,  rather  than 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean,  for  the  sake  of  verbal  convenience,  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  literary  decency ; and  such  knowledge  or  under- 
standing no  sane  man  will  expect  to  find  in  any  such  quarter.  Even 
in  the  broad  coarse  comedy  of  the  period  we  find  here  and  there  the 
same  sweet  and  simple  echoes  of  the  very  cradle-song  (so  to  call  it) 
of  our  drama  : so  like  Shakespeare,  they  might  say  who  knew  nothing 
of  Shakespeare’s  fellows,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  recognise  his 
hand.  Here  as  always  first  in  the  field — the  genuine  and  golden 
harvest-field  of  Shakespearean  criticism,  Charles  Lamb  has  cited  a 
passage  from  Green's  Tu  Quoque — a comedy  miserably  misreprinted 
in  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays — on  which  he  observes  that  “ this  is  so  like 
Shakespeare,  that  we  seem  to  remember  it,”  being  as  it  is  a girl’s 
gentle  lamentation  over  the  selfish,  exacting,  suspicious  and  trustless 
love  of  man,  as  contrasted  with  the  swift  simple  surrender  of  a 
woman’s  love  at  the  first  heartfelt  appeal  to  her  pity — “we  seem  to 
remember  it,”  says  Lamb,  as  a speech  of  Desdemona  uttered  on  a 
first  perception  or  suspicion  of  jealousy  or  alienation  in  Othello. 
This  lovely  passage — if  I dare  say  so,  in  contravention  to  the 
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authority  of  Lamb,  whose  very  name  or  whose  hastiest  word  must 
needs  on  this  or  any  matter  outweigh  many  a babbling  and  brawling 
generation  of  Sham  Shakespeareans — this  lovely  passage  is  indeed  as 
like  the  manner  of  Shakespeare  as  it  can  be — to  eyes  ignorant  of  what 
his  fellows  eatp  do  ; but  it  is  not  like  the  manner  of  the  Shakespeare 
who  wrote  Othello.  This,  however,  is  beside  the  question.  It  is 
very  like  the  Shakespeare  who  wrote  the  Comedy  of  Emvrs — 
Love's  Labour's  Lost — Romeo  and  JtUiet.  It  is  so  like  that  had 
we  fallen  upon  it  in  any  of  these  plays  it  would  long  since  have  been 
a household  word  in  all  men’s  mouths  for  sweetness,  truth,  simplicity, 
perfect  and  instinctive  accuracy  of  touch.  It  is  very  much  liker  the 
first  manner  of  Shakespeare  than  any  passage  in  King  Edward  IIL. 
And  no  Sham  Shakespearean  critic  that  I know  of — but  this  may  be 
due  rather  to  superfluity  of  ignorance  than  to  deficiency  of  impudence 
on  the  part  of  that  earless  and  eyeless  gang^has  yet  assigned  to  the 
hapless  object  of  his  howling  homage  the  authorship  of  Green's 
Tu  Qiioque. 

Returning  to  our  text,  we  find  in  the  short  speech  of  the  King 
with  which  the  first  act  is  wound  up  yet  another  couplet  which  has 
the  very  ring  in  it  of  Shakespeare’s  early  notes — the  catch  at  words 
rather  than  play  on  words  which  his  tripping  tongue  in  youth  could 
never  resist : 

Countess,  albeit  my  business  urgeth  me, 

It  shall  attend  while  I attend  on  thee. 

And  with  this  pretty  little  instance  of  courtly  and  courteous  eu- 
phuism we  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  and  most  important 
act  in  the  play. 

Any  reader  well  versed  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  ill  versed 
in  the 'work  of  his  early  rivals  and  his  later  pupils,  might  well  be 
forgiven  if  on  a first  reading  of  the  speech  with  which  this  act  opens 
he  should  cry  out  with  Capell  that  here  at  least  was  the  unformed 
hand  of  the  Master  perceptible  and  verifiable  indeed.  The  writer, 
he  might  say,  has  the  very  glance  of  his  eye,  the  very  trick  of  his 
gait,  the  very  note  of  his  accent.  But  on  getting  a little  more 
knowledge — supposing  him  always  to  have  a sprinkling  of  poetic 
taste  and  a dash  of  critical  modesty,  though  but  sufficient  to  unfit 
him  for  the  society  or  Societies  of  “ loud-sounding  long-eared 
wranglers  and  bullies  in  the  school 


where  blind  and  naked  Ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments,  unashamed, 

On  all  things  all  day  long — 
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and  most  notably  just  now  on  all  things  connected  or  connectible 
with  Shakespeare — such  a reader  will  find  the  use  of  his  new  know- 
ledge in  the  perception  to  which  he  will  have  attained  that  in  his 
early  plays,  as  in  his  two  early  poems,  the  style  of  Shakespeare  was 
not  for  the  most  part  distinctively  his  own.  It  was  that  of  a crew,  a 
knot  of  young  writers,  among  whom  he  found  at  once  both  leaders 
and  followers  to  be  guided  and  to  guide.  A mere  glance  into  the 
rich  lyric  literature  of  the  time  will  suffice  to  show  the  dullest  eye  and 
teach  the  densest  ear  how  nearly  innumerable  were  the  Englishmen 
of  Elizabeth’s  time  who  could  sing  in  the  courtly  or  pastoral  key  of 
the  period,  each  man  of  them  a few  notes  of  his  own,  simple  or  fan- 
tastic, but  all  sweet,  clear,  genuine  of  their  kind  ; — 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nec  di versa  tamen  : 

and  yet  so  close  is  the  generic  likeness  between  flower  and  flower  of 
the  same  lyrical  garden  that  the  first  half  of  the  quotation  seems  but 
half  applicable  here.  In  Bird’s,  Morley’s,  Dowland’s  collections 
of  music  with  the  words  appended — in  such  jewelled  volumes  as 
Engla7id's  Helicon  and  Davisoits  Poetical  Rhapsody — their  name  is 
Legion,  their  numbers  are  numberless.  You  cannot  call  them  imita- 
tors, this  man  of  that,  or  all  of  any  ; they  were  all  of  one  school,  but  it 
was  a school  without  a master  or  a head.  And  even  so  it  was  with 
the  earliest  sect  or  gathering  of  dramatic  writers  in  England.  Mar- 
lowe alone  stood  apart  and  above  them  all — the  young  Shakespeare 
among  the  rest ; but  among  these  we  cannot  count,  we  cannot  guess, 
how  many  were  well-nigh  as  competent  as  he  to  continue  the  fluent 
rhyme,  to  prolong  the  facile  echo,  of  Greene  and  Peele,  their  first  and 
most  famous  leaders. 

No  more  docile  or  capable  pupil  could  have  been  desired  by  any 
master  in  any  art  than  the  author  of  David  and  Bethsabe  has  found  in 
the  writer  of  this  second  act.  He  has  indeed  surpassed  his  model, 
if  not  in  grace  and  sweetness,  yet  in  taste  or  tact  of  expression,  in 
continuity  and  equality  of  style.  Vigour  is  not  the  principal  note  of 
his  manner,  but  compared  with  the  soft  effusive  ebullience  of  his 
master’s  we  may  fairly  call  it  vigorous  and  condensed.  But  all  this 
merit  or  demerit  is  matter  of  mere  language  only.  The  poet — a very 
pretty  poet  in  his  way,  and  doubtless  capable  of  gracious  work  enough 
in  the  idyllic  or  elegiac  line  of  business — shows  about  as  much 
capacity  to  grasp  and  handle  the  fine  intimacies  of  character  and  the 
large  issues  of  circumstance  to  any  tragic  or  dramatic  purpose,  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  idyllic  or  elegiac  poet  who  should 
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suddenly  assume  the  buskin  of  tragedy.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Moschus,  for  example,  on  the  strength  of  having  written  a sweeter 
elegy  than  ever  before  was  chanted  over  the  untimely  grave  of  a friend 
and  fellow-singer,  had  said  within  himself — “Go  to,  I will  be 
Sophocles  ” — can  we  imagine  that  the  tragic  result  would  have  been 
other  than  tragical  indeed  for  the  credit  of  his  gentle  name,  and 
comical  indeed  for  all  who  might  have  envied  the  mild  and  modest 
excellence  which  fashion  or  hypocrisy  had  for  years  induced  them  to 
besprinkle  with  the  froth  and  slaver  of  their  promiscuous  and  point- 
less adulation  ? 

As  the  play  is  not  more  generally  known  than  it  deserves  to  be — 
or  perhaps  we  may  say  it  is  somewhat  less  known,  though  its  claim  to 
general  notice  is  faint  indeed  compared  with  that  of  many  a poem  of 
its  age  familiar  only  to  special  students  in  our  own — I will  transcribe 
a few  passages  to  show  how  far  the  writer  could  reach  at  his  best ; 
leaving  for  others  to  find  out  how  far  short  of  that  not  inaccessitle 
point  he  is  too  generally  content  to  fall  and  to  remain. 

The  opening  speech  is  spoken  by  one  I.odowick,  a parasite  of  the 
King’s  ; who  would  appear,  like  Francois  Villon  under  the  roof  of  his 
Fat  Madge,  to  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  professional  duties 
— may  I not  say,  the  generally  discordant  and  discrepant  offices? — of 
a poet  and  a pimp  : 

I might  perceive  his  eye  in  her  eye  lost, 

His  ear  to  drink  her  sweet  tongue’s  utterance ; 

And  changing  passion,  like  inconstant  clouds. 

That,  rackt  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds. 

Increase,  and  die,  in  his  disturb^  cheeks. 

Lo,  when  she  blushed,  even  then  did  he  look  pale  : 

As  if  her  cheeks  by  some  enchanted  power 
Attracted  had  the  cherry  blood  from  his ; * 

Anon,  with  reverent  fear  when  she  grew  pale, 

His  cheeks  put  on  their  scarlet  ornaments  ; 

But  no  more  like  her  oriental  red 

Than  brick  to  coral,  or  live  things  to  dead.^ 

Why  did  he  then  thus  counterfeit  her  looks  ? 

If  she  did  blush,  ’twas  tender  m -dest  shame, 

Being  in  the  sacred  presence  of  a king ; 


^ The  feeble  archaic  inversion  in  this  line  is  one  among  many  small  signs 
which  all  together  suffice,  if  not  to  throw  back  the  date  of  this  play  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  Marlowe,  or  the  full  influence  of  his  genius 
and  example,  yet  certainly  to  mark  it  as  an  instance  of  survival  from  that  period 
of  incomposite  and  inadequate  workmanship  in  verse. 

2 Or  than  this  play  to  a genuine  work  of  Shakespeare’s.  “ Brick  to  coral  ” — 
these  three  words  describe  exactly  the  difference  in  tone  and  shade  of  literary 
colour. 
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If  he  did  Idush,  ’twas  red  immodest  shame 
To  vail  his  eyes  amiss,  being  a king ; 

If  she  looked  pale,  ’twas  silly  woman’s  fear 
To  bear  herself  in  presence  of  a king  ; 

If  he  looked  pale,  it  was  with  guilty  fear 
To  dote  amiss,  being  a mighty  king. 

This  is  better  than  the  insufferable  style  of  Locrme^  which  is  in 
great  part  made  up  of  such  rhymeless  couplets,  each  tagged  with  an 
empty  verbal  antithesis  ; but  taken  as  a sample  of  dramatic  writing, 
it  is  but  just  better  than  what  is  utterly  intolerable.  Dogberry  has 
defined  it  exactly  ; it  is  most  tolerable — and  not  to  be  endured. 

The  following  speech  of  King  Edward  is  in  that  better  style  of 
which  the  author’s  two  chief  models  were  not  at  their  best  incapable 
for  a while  under  the  influence  and  guidance  (we  may  suppose)  of 
their  friend  Marlowe  : 

She  is  grown  more  fairer  far  since  I came  hither  ; 

Her  voice  more  silver  every  word  than  other, 

Her  wit  more  fluent.  What  a strange  discourse 
Unfolded  she  of  iJavid  and  his  Scots  ! 

J^ven  this,  quoth  she,  Jie  spake — and  then  spake  broad, 

With  epithets  and  accents  of  the  Scot  ; 

but  somewhat  better  than  the  Scot  could  speak  : 

And  thus,  quoth  she — and  answered  then  herself; 

Tor  who  could  speak  like  her  ? but  she  herself 
breathes  from  the  wall  an  angel’s  note  from  heaven 
Of  sweet  defiance  to  her  barbarous  foes. 

When  she  would  talk  of  peace,  methinks  her  tongue 
Commanded  war  to  prison  ; * when  of  war. 


* Here  for  the  first  time  we  come  upon  a verse  not  unworthy  of  Marlowe 
himself  a verse  in  spirit  as  in  cadence  recalling  the  deep  oceanic  reverberations 
of  his  “ mighty  line,”  profound  and  just  and  simple  and  single  as  a note  of  the 
music  of  the  sea.  but  it  would  be  hard  if  a devout  and  studious  disciple  were 
never  to  catch  (;ne  passing  tone  of  his  Master’s  habitual  accent.  It  may  be  worth 
while  noting,  for  men  of  quicker  if  of  shorter  ear  thnn  a Sham  .Shakespearean’s, 
that  we  find  here  the  same  modulation  of  verse — common  enough  since  then,  but 
new  to  the  patient  auditors  of  Gorhudnc  and  Locrinc — which  we  find  in  the  finest 
passage  of  Marlowe’s  imperfect  play  of  Dido,  completed  by  Nash  after  the  young 
Master’s  untimely  death  : 

Why  star’st  thou  in  my  face  ? If  thrju  wilt  stay, 

Lea])  in  mine  arms  : mine  arms  are  open  wide  : 

If  not,  turn  from  me,  and  I’ll  turn  from  thee  ; 

For  though  thou  hast  the  power  to  say  farewell, 

I have  not  power  to  stay  thee. 

but  we  may  look  long  in  vain  for  the  like  of  this  passage,  taken  from  the 
cruflest  and  feeblest  work  of  Marlowe,  in  the  wide  and  wordy  expanse  of  King 
Jidward  III. 
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It  wakened  Caesar  from  his  Roman  grave 
To  hear  war  beautified  by  her  discourse. 

Wisdom  is  foolishness,  but  in  her  tongue  ; 

Beauty  a slander,  but  in  her  fair  face  ; 

There  is  no  sum*mer  but  in  her  cheerful  looks, 

Nor  frosty  winter  but  in  her  disdain. 

I cannot  blame  the  Scots  that  did  besiege  her, 

For  she  is  all  the  treasure  of  our  land  ; 

But  call  them  cowards  that  they  ran  away, 

Having  so  rich  and  fair  a cause  to  stay. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


{ To  be  concluded . ) 
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METEOR  DUST. 

Mr.  ran  yard,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  abundant 
evidence  which  has  now  been  obtained  to  show  that  meteoric  dust  is 
constantly  falling  upon  the  earth.  Although  the  circumstance  had 
long  been  recognised  by  astronomers,  first  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  known  motions  of  meteors  in  space,  and  secondly  from  the 
actual  study  of  terrestrial  matter ; yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  full 
force  of  the  evidence  should  be  generally  understood,  and  that  some 
of  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  fact  that  meteor  dust  thus  falls 
upon  the  earth  should  be  clearly  apprehended.  Moreover,  fresh 
interest  has  recently  been  drawn  to  meteoric  investigations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recognition  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  labours  of  Stanislas  Meunier  in  this  department  of  research. 
I propose  now  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,'  some  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  Ranyard,  then  to  discuss  the  conclusions  of  Meunier, 
and  lastly,  to  indicate  the  part  which,  as  I think,  the  downfall  of 
meteoric  matter  has  performed  in  past  ages  of  our  earth’s  history. 
AVhether  the  views  I advance  be  regarded  as  established  by  the 
evidence  adduced,  or  not,  the  evidence  itself  is  full  of  interest ; and 
I shall  have  much  more  to  say  about  the  evidence  than  about  the 
theoretical  inferences  which  I deduce  from  it. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that,  from  observations  made  upon  falling 
stars,  astronomers  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  travelling 
round  the  sun  each  year,  the  earth  encounters  about  400,000,000 
meteoric  bodies  of  all  orders  of  size,  down  to  the  least  which  would 
be  visible  in  a telescope  of  considerable  power.  As  it  follows  from 
this,  that  on  the  average  more  than  a million  meteors  fall  per  day,  and 
as  each  of  these  bodies  in  falling  becomes  turned  into  vapour,  which 
must  spread  through  a much  larger  extent  of  space  than  had  been 
occupied  by  the  meteor  while  solid,  we  can  very  well  understand  that 
the  particles  formed  from  the  subsequent  condensation  of  the 
vaporised  meteors  into  a sort  of  fine  meteoric  rain,  would  be  recog- 
nisable in  certain  localities  where  the  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  their  remaining  undisturbed  during  long  periods  of  time.  We  do 
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not  find  quite  such  good  reason  for  expecting  that  any  small,  suitably 
prepared  surface,  exposed  for  hours  or  even  for  days  or  months  to  the 
air,  would  receive  any  recognisable  amount  of  meteoric  matter.  I con- 
fess, therefore,  to  feeling  some  little  hesitation  in  accepting  accounts  of 
meteoric  particles  gathered  on  sheets  of  glass  coated  with  glycerine, 
or  otherwise  fitted  to  capture  minute  portions  of  solid  matter.  When 
metallic  portions  have  been  thus  captured,  I think  their  origin  must 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  attributing  them  to  meteoric  down- 
fall. For  a million  meteors  per  day  means  about  one  meteor  for  two 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface.  In  half  a year  one  meteor 
on  the  average  would  fall  on  each  square  mile  of  that  surface ; and, 
as  the  average  weight  of  a meteor  must  be  estimated  rather  by  grains 
than  by  ounces,  I cannot  think  the  meteor-hunter,  with  his  square 
foot  of  glycerined  glass,  can  have  much  chance,  even  if  he  waits 
many  years,  of  catching  particles,  distributed  at  tlie  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  grains  per  weight  perhaps  over  a square  mile.  If  such  an 
observer  captured  half-a-dozen  meteoric  particles  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  the  result,  though  surprising,  might  be  accepted  as  reconcilable 
with  the  known  laws  of  meteoric  downfall.  But  if,  in  a few  weeks,  a 
considerable  number  of  metallic  particles,  even  though  microscopic 
in  dimensions,  were  detected,  the  probability  would  be  suggested 
that  such  particles  were  of  terrestrial,  not  of  interplanetary  or  inter- 
stellar, origin. 

So  much  premised,  let  us  consider  the  evidence  gathered  by  Mr. 
Ranyard,  noting  that  much  of  it  is  open  to  no  objection  on  the  score 
of  any  antecedent  improbability  such  as  I have  just  considered. 

In  the  year  1862,  Professor  Andrews  announced,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  British  Association,  that  he  had  discovered  particles  of 
native  iron  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  Having  reduced 
portions  of  the  rock  in  a porcelain  mortar  to  a tolerably  fine  powder, 
magnetic  portions  were  collected  by  passing  a magnet  several  times 
through  the  powder.  The  particles  adhering  to  the  magnet  were 
then  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  moistened  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  On  some  of  them  copper  was  deposited 
in  a manner  which  indicated  the  presence  of  native  iron.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  iron  was  derived  from  meteors  which  fell  on 
the  basalt  ^vhen  it  was  still  in  a plastic  condition.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  see  how  iron  could  otherwise  have  found  its  way  to  such  a 
position. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  belongs  to  the  doubtful  category 
above  considered,  hlr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  Phil.  D.,  author  of  a very 
useful  collection  of  facts  about  meteors,  aerolites,  and  falling  stars,  says 
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in  that  work  that  he  had  frequently  exposed  to  the  wind  a sheet  of  glass 
covered  with  some  transparent  mucilaginous  substance,  in  order  to  catch 
the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air.  He  says  : “ I have  found 
that  when  a glass  covered  with  pure  glycerine  is  exposed  to  a strong 
wind  late  in  November,  it  receives  a certain  number  of  black  angular 
particles ; some  three  or  four  may  be  thus  collected  in  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  experiment  being  made  far  in  the  country, 
away  from  the  ‘ smuts  ’ of  a town,  the  black  particles  show  them- 
selves all  the  same.  They  are,  however,  not  soot  or  charcoal ; they 
can  be  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  produce  yellow 
chloride  of  iron  upon  the  glass  plate.”  He  continues  : ‘‘  Although  I 
have  made  this  experiment  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  in 
different  countries,  it  is  only  in  the  winter  months  that  the  black 
particles,  giving  with  hydrochloric  acid  chloride  of  iron^  have  been 
met  with.” 

I have  already  indicated  strong  a priori  reasons  for  questioning 
whether  meteoric  matter  could  be  captured,  even  in  many  months,  by 
exposing  small  sheets  of  glycerined  glass  to  the  air,  and  for  doubting 
still  more  seriously  the  possibility  of  capturing  such  matter  at  the 
rate  of  many  particles  per  diem.  Reichenbach’s  experiments  were 
rejected  by  the  more  cautious  reason ers,  and,  as  I think,  very  pro- 
perly rejected,  for  such  reasons  as  I have  indicated  above.  Mr. 
Phipson’s  results  seem  to  carry  their  own  refutation  along  with  them, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  meaning  he  has  placed  upon  them  is  concerned. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  black  particles  were  not  soot,  for  carbon 
does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  of  course  no  traces 
of  iron  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  obtained  from  the  actual 
products  of  combustion.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
minute  particles  are  often  present  in  smoke.  The  mere  act  of 
poking  a fire  must  often  remove  minute  fragments  of  iron  from  the 
poker  and  from  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  such  particles  would 
readily  be  carried  upwards  by  the  ascending  current  of  warm  air,  and, 
becoming  coated  with  soot,  would  present  precisely  such  an  appear- 
ance as  Mr.  Phipson  describes.  Moreover,  in  England,  where  so 
much  iron  passes  annually  through  the  furnaces,  and  so  much  under- 
goes various  processes  of  manufacture,  it  would  be  no  very  wonderful 
thing  if  much  iron  found  its  way  into  the  air. 

Albeit,  I think  the  concluding  words  of  the  above-quoted  passage 
indicate  a much  closer  relationship  between  Mr.  Phipson’s  black 
particles  and  our  winter  fires  than  could  be  expected  to  be  indi- 
cated by  meteoric  visitants.  He  himself  manifestly  considers  the 
appearance  of  the  particles  in  the  winter  months  only  as  evidence  of 
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their  interplanetary  origin.  And  it  is  the  case  that  a country  in 
northern  latitudes  must  receive  more  meteoric  visitants  in  the  first 
three  months  after  the  autumnal  equinox  than  in  the  first  three 
months  after  the  vernal  equinox.  But  during  the  three  winter  months 
preceding  the  vernal  equinox  the  number  of  meteoric  visitants  is  in 
equal  degree  less  than  during  the  three  summer  months  preceding 
the  autumnal  equinox.  In  fact,  from  midsummer  to  midwinter 
the  northern  hemisphere  travels  somewhat  more  forward  than  the 
southern,  while  from  midwinter  to  midsummer  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere travels  somewhat  more  forward  than  the  northern;  and,  for  the 
same  reason  that  in  walking  under  rain  the  forward  half  of  an  um- 
brella receives  (on  the  average  for  different  winds)  the  greater  number 
of  raindrops,  so,  from  midsummer  to  midwinter  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere receives  a somewhat  greater  number  of  meteoric  visitants  than 
the  southern,  and  a somewhat  smaller  number  from  midwinter  to 
midsummer.  But  the  winter  months,  as  such,  should  show  no  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  over  the  summer  months.  We  must  look,  then, 
for  some  other  explanation  of  the  observed  fact,  that  more  of  the 
black  particles  were  captured  in  winter  than  in  summer — or  rather 
that  many  were  captured  in  winter,  and  none  at  all  in  summer.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  find  such  an  explanation  in  the  circumstance 
that  household  fires  are  lighted  in  winter,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
extinguished  in  summer. 

The  next  evidence  considered  by  Mr.  Ranyard  is  of  a more  satis- 
factory nature.  Towards  the  end  of  1871,  Dr.  Nordenskjold  collected 
a quantity  of  apparently  pure  snow,  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stockholm,  during  a heavy  snowstorm.  On  melting  a cubic  metre 
of  this  snow  (a  cubic  metre  is  equal  to  about  35^  cubic  feet,  or  in 
content  corresponds  to  about  i,76o|  pints),  he  found  that  it  left  a 
black  residue,  from  which  he  was  able  to  extract  with  a magnet 
particles  which,  when  rubbed  in  an  agate  mortar,  exhibited  metallic 
characters,  and,  on  being  treated  with  acid,  proved  to  be  iron.  In 
this  there  was  nothing  more  indicative  of  meteoric  matter  than  in 
Mr.  Phipson’s  experiments  ; for  snow  filling  near  a city  like  Stock- 
holm would  be  apt  to  carry  down  a number  of  those  black  particles 
which  form  part  of  the  smoke  of  a city,  and  Phipsoffs  experiments 
go  far  to  prove  that  minute  particles  of  iron  may  be  present  in  such 
smoke.  But  wiien,  in  1872,  Dr.  Nordenskjold  obtained  metallic 
matter  in  snow  from  the  ice  of  the  Rantajerwi,  a spot  separated  by 
a dense  forest  from  the  nearest  houses  at  Evoia,  in  Finlandj  the  evi- 
dence appears  a great  deal  more  satisfactory.  Albeit  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  decisive  ; and  Dr.  Nordenskj old’s  account  of  the 
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nature  of  the  residue  out  of  which  metallic  matter  was  obtained, 
certainly  suggests  a smoky  rather  than  a cosmical  origin.  When  snow 
obtained  in  the  region  named  was  melted,  it  “ yielded  a soot-like 
residue,  which  under  the  microscope  was  found  to  consist  of  white  or 
yellowish-white  granules,  with  black  carbonaceous  substance,  from 
which  the  magnet  removed  black  grains,  which,  when  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  were  seen  to  be  iron.” 

The  examination  of  snow  collected  in  Arctic  regions  seems  a far 
more  satisfactory  method  of  seeking  for  evidence  of  meteoric  dust 
than  the  study  of  snow  which  has  fallen  anywhere  near  places 
inhabited  by  man.  During  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1872,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  such  researches.  On  August  8,  1872,  the 
snow  covering  the  drift  ice  in  latitude  80^  north  and  longitude  13° 
east,  was  observed  to  be  thickly  covered  with  small  black  particles, 
while  in  places  these  penetrated  to  a depth  of  some  inches  the 
granular  mass  of  ice  into  which  the  underlying  snow  had  been  con- 
verted. Among  these  black  particles  magnetic  matter  was  found  to 
be  abundant,  and  that  this  matter  was  iron  was  proved  by  its  power 
of  reducing  copper  sulphate  (in  the  same  way,  that  is,  as  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Andrews).  Again,  on  September  2,  in 
latitude  80°  north  and  longitude  15°  east,  the  ice  field  w'as  found 
covered  with  a bed  of  freshly  fallen  snow  50  millimetres  (about  2 
inches)  thick,  then  a more  compact  bed  about  8 millimetres  (or 
say  one-third  of  an  inch)  in  thickness,  and  below  this  a layer  30 
millimetres  (say  i-J-  inch)  thick  of  snow  converted  into  a crystalline 
granular  mass.  The  latter  was  full  of  black  granules,  which  became 
grey  when  dried,  and  exhibited  the  magnetic  and  chemical  characters 
already  referred  to.  They  amounted  to  from  one-tenth  of  a milli- 
gramme to  a milligramme  in  a cubic  metre  of  snow,  a milligramme 
being  equal  to  about  i-65th  of  a grain.  As  the  falling  snow  would 
sweep  through  a large  region  of  air,  and  so  have  a chance  of  capturing 
a considerable  number  of  meteoric  particles,  the  presence  of  from  a 
65th  to  a 650th  of  a grain  of  meteoric  matter  in  35  cubic  feet  of  snow 
seems  to  accord  fairly  with  what  we  might  expect  from  the  known 
relative  paucity  and  minuteness  of  the  earth’s  meteoric  visitants. 
Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  metallic  matter  found  in  these  Arctic 
snows  accords  far  better  with  the  theory  of  its  meteoric  origin  than 
that  of  the  metallic  matter  found  in  the  black  particles  of  Phipson’s 
and  some  of  Reichenbach’s  experiments.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  if 
effectual  measures  were  taken  for  capturing  meteoric  matter,  some 
other  metals  than  iron  would  be  detected.  Now,  the  matter  collected 
in  Arctic  regions  contained  such  other  metals.  We  are  told  that  the 
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analysis  of  the  grey  particles  enabled  Dr.  Nordenskjold  to  establish 
the  presence  of  iron,  phosphorus,  cobalt,  and  probably  nickel. 

The  next  case  considered  by  Mr.  Ranyard  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  altogether  so  satisfactory.  During  the  years  1874,  1875,  and 
1876,  M.  Tissandier  published  in  the  Comptcs  Rendusdi  series  of  papers 
on  his  examination  of  atmospheric  dust.  He  showed  that  “ in  the 
dust  deposited  upon  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  as 
well  as  in  the  solid  matter  deposited  from  rain-water,  there  were 
metallic  particles  containing  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  On  examining 
these  particles  under  the  microscope  he  found  that  they  were  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  particles  which  he  was  able  to  detach  by 
friction  from  the  surface  of  meteorites,  and  he  concludes  that  they 
are  the  solidified  metallic  rain  detached  from  meteoric  masses  during 
their  passage  through  the  atmosphere.’’  The  presence  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  favours  the  belief  that  the  metallic  matter  detected 
by  M.  Tissandier  really  was  meteoric  matter,  as,  of  course,  does  the 
resemblance  of  the  particles  to  such  as  can  be  detached  from  the 
surface  of  meteorites  by  friction.  Still,  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
are  not  precisely  the  place  where  we  should  look  for  meteo'ric 
matter  absolutely  free  from  admixture  with  the  products  of  com- 
bustion and  other  processes  taking  place  in  and  around  human 
habitations. 

The  evidence  next- to  be  examined  is  curious,  and  withal  some- 
what perplexing.  Dr.  Walter  Flight  published  in  the  Geological 
Magazine  for  March  and  April,  1875,  a paper  on  Meteoric  Dust,” 
which  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the  Arctic  Manual.  After  de- 
scribing Dr.  Nordenskj old’s  observations,  Dr.  Flight  remarks  that  the 
dust  from  the  Polar  ice  north  of  Spitzbergen  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  a substance  to  which  Dr.  Nordenskjold  has  given  the  name  of  cryoco- 
nite  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  ice  and  dust).  This  substance 
“was  found,”  says  Dr.  Flight,  “in  Greenland,  in  1870,  very  evenly 
distributed,  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity,  in  shore  ice,  as  well  as  on 
ice  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at  a height  of  700  metres”  (about 
760  yards)  “above  the  sea.  The  dust  c^both  localities  has  probably 
a common  origin.  The  cryoconite  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  holes  of 
the  ice,  forming  a layer  of  grey  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
filling  the  holes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  substance  are  often 
carried  down  by  streams  which  traverse  the  glacier  in  all  directions. 
The  ice  hills  which  feed  these  streams  lie  towards  the  east,  on  a 
slowly-rising  undulating  plateau,  on  the  surface  of  which  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stone  or  larger  rock  masses  was  to  be  observed. 
The  actual  position  of  this  material,  in  open  hollows  on  the  surface 
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of  the  glacier,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  derived 
from  the  ground  beneath.” 

Dr.  Flight  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  probable  origin  of  cryo- 
conite.  He  remarks  that  the  subject ds  “highly  enigmatical.  That 
cryoconite  is  not  a product  of  the  weathering  of  the  gneiss  of  the  coast 
is  shown  by  its  inferior  hardness,  indicating  the  absence  of  granite 
by  the  large  proportion  of  soda,  and  by  the  fact  of  mica  not  being 
present.  That  it  is  not  dust  derived  from  the  basalt  area  of  Green- 
land is  indicated  by  the  subordinate  position  which  the  oxide  of  iron 
occupies  among  the  constituents,  as  well  as  by  the  large  proportion 
of  silicic  acid.  We  have  then  to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  it 

is  either  of  volcanic  or  of  cosmical  origin The  cryoconite, 

whencesoever  it  comes,  contains  one  constituent  of  cosmical  origin. 
Dr.  Nordenskjold  extracted,  by  means  of  the  magnet,  from  a large 
quantity  of  material  sufficient  particles  to  determine  their  metallic 
nature  and  composition.  These  grains  separate  copper  from  a solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate,  and  exhibit  conclusive  indications  of  the  presence 
of  cobalt  (not  only  before  the  blowpipe,  but  with  the  solution  of 
potassium-nitrite),  of  copper,  and  of  nickel — though  in  the  latter  case 
with  a smaller  degree  of  certainty,^- — through  the  reactions  of  this 
metal  being  of  a less  delicate  character.”  It  is  clear  from  this  de- 
scription that  cryoconite  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical  with 
the  matter  obtained  by  Dr.  Nordenskjold  from  the  melting  of  arctic 
snows.  The  evidence,  however,  is  in  this  case  remarkable,  because 
this  cryoconite  or  ice  dust  is  found  “ very  evenly  distributed  in  not 
inconsiderable  quantities.”  Probably,  however,  the  difficulty  thus 
arising  will  disappear  if  we  consider  that  large  quantities  of  the  ice 
which  falls  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  subsequently  melted  or  evaporates 
without  melting  j and  thus  a layer  of  one  inch  of  compressed  ice  may 
represent  the  downfall  of  as  much  snow  as — even  when  compressed — 
would  form  a lay«r  several  feet,  perhaps  several  yards,  in  thickness, 
if  none  of  it  underwent  evaporation.  Thus  we  can  understand  that 
the  presence  even  of  a considerable  proportion  of  this  metallic 
matter  in  the  compressed  Arctic  snows  may  be  reconcilable  with  the 
actual  downfall  of  relatively  very  minute  quantities  of  such  matter  in 
very  large  quantities  of  snow.  For  of  course  the  evaporation  of  the 
snow  would  not  cause  the  removal  of  a single  particle  of  the  metallic 

^ Science  knows  of  no  degrees  of  certainty,  though  probability  may  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  certainty.  It  is  as  well  to  be  accurate  even  in  cases  such 
as  the  above,  where  no  error  is  likely  to  arise  ; for  a habit  of  speaking  inaccurately 
is  soon  acquired,  and,  in  cases  where  errors  may  very  readily  arise,  often  becomes 
seriously  mischievous. 
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or  meteoric  matter.  It  would  be  a research  of  considerable  interest, 

I may  remark,  to  inquire  in  what  degree  the  Polar  snows  evaporate 
as  compared  with  those  portions  which  come  to  form  part  of  glacial 
masses.  Although  very  probably  it  might  not  be  found  possible  to 
deduce  exact  results  even  for  any  given  region,  far  less  for  regions 
of  great  extent  and  varying  nature,  yet  general  evidence  might  be 
obtained  which,  combined  with  the  results  of  careful  analysis,  such  as 
Dr.  Xordenskjold  has  already  applied  to  large  quantities  of  the  com- 
pressed snow,  might  throw  much  clearer  light  than  we  now  possess 
on  the  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  actually  falling  year  by  year  upon 
the  earth. 

Turn  we  now  from  Alpine  snows  to  the  depths  of  the  great 
ocean.  Here,  as  it  should  seem,  we  may  expect  to  hnd  meteoric 
matter,  for  not  one  particle  of  metallic  matter  which  has  once  reached 
the  surface  of  the  mid-ocean  can  fail  to  sink  and  become  part  of  the 
matter  deposited  at  the  sea-bottom.  Here  also,  at  least  in  regions 
far  removed  from  the  shores  or  from  the  ordinary  tracks  of  steam- 
vessels,  we  should  expect  to  find  small  trace  of  admixture  with 
metallic  matter  from  terrestrial  sources. 

In  1876,  Hr.  John  IMurray  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  deposits  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  seas 
visited  by  the  Government  ship  Challenger.  The  full  account  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.”  The  following  points  are  all  that  we  need  consider 
here.  Mr.  ^lurray  found,  in  many  of  the  deep-sea  clays,  a number 
of  magnetic  particles,  ‘‘  some  of  which  he  extracted  by  means  of  a 
magnet  carefully  covered  with  paper.  On  placing  them  under  a micro- 
scope, and  moistening  with  the  acid  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  he 
found  that  copper  was  deposited  on  some  of  the  particles.”  From  this 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  particles  bore  a strong  resemblance 
to  particles  found  on  the  “ mammillated  outer  surlace  of  the  Cape 
]^Ieteorite,”  ^Ir.  Murray  concluded  that  the  particles  had  a cosmical 
origin.  He  suggests  that  the  reason  why  meteoric  particles  are  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  deep-sea  clays,  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  far  from  land,  such  particles  would  not  be  washed  away  or  so 
rapidly  covered  up  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  found  near  to  continents. 
They  would  consequently  appear  to  form  a larger  proportion  of  de- 
posited matter.  He  also  suggests  that  the  nickel  present  in  meteoric 
iron  would  greatly  retard  the  oxidation  of  such  particles.  ‘‘  Professor 
Alexander  Herschel  has,  I understand,”  adds  Mr.Ranyard,  “ examined 
under  the  microscope  some  of  the  particles  extracted  by  Mr.  Murray, 
• and  concurs  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  oi  probably  cosmic 
orisdn.” 
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Here  again  we  seem  to  recognise  a means  of  determining  the 
actual  rate  of  meteoric  ingathering  at  the  present  time.  For  it  should 
be  possible  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  sea-bottom  is  rising  in 
particular  regions.  This  done,  the  quantity  of  cosmical  matter  found 
in  a given  thickness  or  quantity  of  a deposit  in  one  of  these  regions 
would  indicate  very  accurately  the  quantity  which  had  fallen  in  a 
given  time.  And  thus  we  should  be  able  to  infer  the  rate  at  which 
the  whole  earth  is  growing  on  account  of  meteoric  indraught.  The 
mean  of  the  quantities  found  to  fall  year  by  year  on  each,  per  square 
yard  or  per  square  mile,  in  several  well-examined  regions,  could 
be  fairly  taken  as  the  mean  annual  deposit  per  each  square  yard  or 
square  mile,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  should  thus  be  able  to  infer,  approximately,  the  actual  growth  of 
the  earth  in  pounds  or  tons  during  a year  or  a century. 

Next  let  us  pass  from  the  deep  seas  to  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, or,  better,  to  the  snows  collected  in  large  mountain  passes. 

In  September  1876,  Mons.  E,  Yung  published  a paper  called 
“ Etude  sur  les  Poussieres  cosmiques.”  In  this  he  gives  a picture 
showing  iron  particles  which  he  had  found  in  snow  that  had  fallen 
at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  ' During  the  years  1875  and  1876 
M.  Yung  examined  snow  which  had  fallen  on  other  mountains  in 
Switzerland.  In  every  case  he  found  (as  Reichenbach  had  before 
done)  a number  of  iron  particles.  He  also  extracted  with  a magnet 
minute  globules  of  iron  from  dust  collected  on  the  towers  of  churches. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  results  of  M.  Tissandier’s  operations.  Mr. 
Ranyard  remarks  that  the  iron  particles  figured  on  M.  Yung’s  plate 
are  mostly  spherical  or  pear-shaped,  with  projecting  points  and  threads 
of  metal. 

Mr.  Ranyard’s  own  observations  have  next  to  be  considered. 
During  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  returning  from  the  expedi- 
tion for  observing  the  eclipse  of  July  1878,  he  repeated  in  a modified 
form  Mr.  Phipson’s  experiments.  “ When  at  a distance  of  about  1,000 
miles  from  the  American  coast,”  he  says,  ‘‘  I exposed  some  glass  plates 
covered  with  glycerine  to  the  wind.  They  were  placed  upon  a wind- 
vane,  behind  a tin  funnel  which  directed  a current  of  air  upon  the 
centre  of  the  plate.  The  wind-vane  was  mounted  near  the  prow  of 
the  vessel,  and  during  the  time  of  the  exposure  the  wind  was  blowing 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  vessel.”  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  air  fell  upon  the  tin  funnel,  and  through  the  funnel 
upon  the  glycerined  plate,  had  come  across  the  open  sea,  not  from 
the  region  over  or  near  the  smoke-stack  (to  use  a convenient  Ameri- 
canism). 
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Mr.  Ranyard  exposed  four  plates,  for  periods  of  30  hours,  24 
hours,  18  hours,  and  20  hours  respectively.  “Immediately  after 
the  exposure  the  plates  were  placed,’'  he  says,  “ in  a box,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  by  photographers  for  carrying  negatives,  and 
the  whole  was  wrapped  in  paper  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  dust  till 
the  plates  could  be  brought  to  England  for  examination.”  When 
the  box  was  opened  the  plates  were  examined  under  the  microscope. 
Then  they  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  a process  which 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  iron  particles  by  a bright  red  stain.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  way  were  as  follows  : — 

“ On  the  plate  which  was  exposed  18  hours,  a rather  large  par- 
ticle containing  iron  was  found.  It  was  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and 
was  somewhat  elongated,  tapering  slightly  towards  one  end,  but  was 
not  angular  like  the  particles  caught  by  Mr.  Phipson.  It  was  clearly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  I estimated  it  to  be  between  the  one 
one-hundredth  and  the  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  its 
longest  diameter.  There  were  other  traces  of  iron  upon  the  plates, 
but  only  in  very  minute  quantities,  always  in  connection  with  minute 
hairs  and  cells  which  had  lodged  in  the  glycerine.” 

These  results  appear  far  more  satisfactory'  than  any  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  the  exposure  of  glycerined  plates  to  currents  of  air.  For, 
first,  the  method  used  was  not  open  to  the  objections  existing  in  the 
experiments  of  Reichenbach  and  Phipson,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
minute  amount  of  metallic  matter  captured  accords  far  better  with 
ci priori  probabilities  than  the  large  “ finds  ” which  have  been  made  by 
observers  em])loying  less  satisfactory  methods.  However,  Mr.  Ranyard 
himself  is  not  by  any  means  satisfied, — a remarkably  good  symptom 
in  an  experimenter.  “ I do  not  feel  satisfied,”  he  says,  “ with  the 
experiment ; for  althougli  the  plates  were  carefully  cleaned,  and  the 
glycerine  made  use  of  showed  no  traces  of  iron,  the  box  in  which 
the  plates  were  carried  had  been  lying  about  in  Prof.  Henry  Draper’s 
laboratory  in  New  York,  and  I omitted  to  make  sure  that' it  was  per- 
fectly free  from  dust  before  making  use  of  it.  On  another  occasion 
I would  recommend  that  the  box  in  which  the  plates  are  to  be 
carried  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  coated  on  the  inside  with 
glycerine.  A box  without  a lock  and  with  brass  hinges  should  be 
made  use  of  It  might  be  worth  while  to  yciry  the  experiment  by 
exposing  a magnet  to  the  wind,  with  })oles  covered  with  tin-foil.  On 
removing  the  tin-foil  the  magnetic  particles  ” (always  supposing 
there  were  some)  “ should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a plate  covered  with 
glycerine,  which  could  be  kept  for  examination.” 
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From  the  combined  results  of  all  these  difterent  methods  of 
observation  we  may  safely  infer  that  meteoric  dust,  in  the  form  of 
minute  particles  of  metallic  matter,  is  at  all  times  present  in  our 
atmosphere,  though  the  total  amount,  even  for  the  whole  earth,  must 
be  at  any  moment  exceedingly  small,  while  the  quantity  falling  on  a 
square  yard,  or  even  a square  mile,  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  a day,  or 
even  in  a whole  year,  must  be  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  inap- 
preciable. 

Mr.  Ranyard,  indeed,  in  discussing  the  results  of  the  above 
researches,  is  led  to  adopt  some  conclusions,  or  rather  to  speak 
favourably  of  some  inferences,  which  would  seem  to  imply  tliat  tlie 
downfall  of  meteoric  dust  upon  our  atmosphere  plays  a much  more 
important  part  than  can  justly,  I conceive,  be  attributed  to  it.  ‘‘  Tlie 
above  observations,”  he  says,  “seem  to  point  to  a conclusion  which  has, 
I believe,  been  advocated  for  some  time  past  by  Mr.  Proctor,  namely, 
that  meteoric  matter  is  continually  falling  in  quantities  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  must  accumulate  so  as  materially  to  contribute  to  the 
matter  of  the  earth’s  crust.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  a year  millions  of  meteors  enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  A 
few  of  the  larger  masses  reach  the  earth’s  surface,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  appear  to  be  consumed  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  The  above 
observations  show  that  minute  particles  of  iron  frequently  reach  the 
earth’s  surface  without  having  undergone  any  change  such  as  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  their  passage  through  the  air  in  an  incande- 
scent state.”  To  this  he  adds  in  a note  the  remark  that  iron  particles 
})robably  form  only  a very  small  part  of  the  meteoric  dust  continually 
falling — for,  of  the  larger  masses  which  have  been  seen  to  tall,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  not  one  in  fifty  is  iron.  “ Dr.  Flight  informs  me,”  he  says, 
that  in  the  British  IMuseum  there  are  202  stony  meteorites,  all  of 
which  have  been  seen  to  fall,  and  there  are  only  four  iron  meteorites 
which  have  been  seen  to  fall.  Stony  meteorites  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  felspar,  and  other  minerals,  most 
of  which  are  common  in  volcanic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  as  having  a meteoric  origin  unless  they  are 
found  in  masses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  elements  which 
are  common  in  meteorites  are  also  common  in  the  stratified  rocks.” 

It  has  been  for  researches  into  the  matters  touched  on  in  the 
words  just  quoted  that  jNIr.  Stanislas  Meunier  has  recently  received 
the  Lalande  Medal  at  the  hands  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  awarding  to  him  this  recognition  of  his  laborious  and  valuable 
researches,  the  Academy  has  expressed  approval  of  the  startling,  and 
in  my  opinion  utterly  inadmissible,  theory  which  lie  has  based  on 
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the  results  of  his  researches.  This  theory  is  that  meteors  form  part 
of  what  was  once  a planet,  with  geological  strata  like  that  of  our  own 
earth  ; “ and  that  later  it  was  decomposed  into  separate  fragments, 
under  the  action  of  causes  difficult  to  define  exactly  ” (these  are  the 
truest  words  of  the  whole  passage),  “ but  which  we  have  more  th^n 
once  seen  in  operation  in  the  heavens  themselves  ’’  (and  these  are 
the  most  incorrect).  Nothing  wilder  than  this  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  a student  of  science  since  Sir  W.  Thomson  enunciated 
the  amazing  doctrine  that  life  itself  had  been  brought  to  the  earth 
amid  the  fragments  of  a world  once  peopled  by  living  creatures. 
Nothing  more  readily  disproved  has  ever  been  asserted  as  a result  of 
actual  observation  than  the  explanation  put  by  Meunier  upon  the 
so-called  “ new  stars’^  (for  these  are  the  objects  which  he  regards  as 
illustrating  his  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  worlds),  since  Professor 
Tait  advanced  as  practically  certain  the  sea-bird  theory  of  comets^ 
tails,  which  the  careful  study  of  any  one  comet  ever  observed  for 
more  than  a single  night  by  astronomers  would  have  shown  to  be 
untenable.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  meteor 
systems  encountered  by  the  earth  could  never  have  formed  part  of 
a single  large  globe,  even  if  such  globes  could  conceivably  be 
scattered  into  fragments.  Not  even  a million  exploded  globes  could 
account  for  the  amazing  diversity  observ'ed  among  the  meteoric 
systems  encountered  by  the  earth.  For  although  she  does  not 
encounter  a million  such  systems,  or  possibly  even  a thousand,  yet 
from  the  known  fact  of  her  encountering  hundreds  of  such  systems 
it  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  certain  that  many  millions, 
similarly  diverse  in  arrangement,  position,  motion,  and  so  forth, 
exist  within  the  solar  domain.  And  again,  among  all  the  theories 
which  have  hitherto  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  new  stars  (or  rather  the  sudden  increase  of  certain  stars  in 
splendour),  the  most  utterly  incredible  and  inadmissible  is  that  which 
would  regard  these  phenomena  as  due  to  the  sudden  decomposition 
of  ‘‘  considerable  globes  like  the  earth,  of  true  geological  epochs.” 

Returning  to  hlr.  Ranyard’s  inferences  from  the  recognition  of 
meteoric  dust,  I must  remark  that  the  theory  he  has  attributed  to  me 
is  not  one  that  I have  advocated,  in  the  form  at  least  in  which  he 
presents  it.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  earth  has  in  remote  past  ages 
received  no  small  portion  of  her  present  mass  from  the  interplanetary 
spaces  : but  I certainly  have  never  maintained  that  the  meteoric 
matter  now  continually  falling  must,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  accumulate 
in  such  degree  as  materially  to  contribute  to  the  matter  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  On  the  contrary,  I have  shown  that  this  cannot  possibly 
VOL.  ccxLv,  NO.  17S4.  O 
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happen.  I do  not  believe  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  using  that  ex- 
pression to  signify  many  thousands  of  years,  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  can  be  added  in  this  way  to  the  earth’s  diameter.  I do  not 
think  that  in  a thousand  millions  of  years  the  earth’s  diameter  can  be 
increased  a single  foot  .in  this  way.  (And  certainly  such  an  increase 
would  hardly  be  properly  described  as  a material  contribution  to  the 
thickness  of  the  earth’s  crust.)  For  as  I have  already  mentioned, 
taking  the  highest  estimate  of  the  number  of  meteors  of  all  orders 
which  fall  yearly  upon  the  earth — or  rather  which  enter  her  atmo- 
sphere— and  the  greatest  average  weight  which  can  be  attributed  to 
each,  it  is  certain  that  not  more  than  one  ounce  of  matter  is  added 
to  each  square  mile  of  the  earth’s  surface  per  annum.  Now,  in  a 
square  mile  there  are  (nearly  enough)  about  1,500,000  square  yards. 
So  that  even  if  the  supply  of  meteoric  matter  showed  no  signs  of 
exhaustion  during  the  next  few  millions  of  years,  not  more  than  a 
pound’s  weight  of  matter  would  be  added  to  each  square  yard  of  the 
earth’s  surface  in  the  course  of  the  next  24  millions  of  years,  or  roughly 
about  three  stones’  weight  to  each  square  yard  in  the  course  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  years.  Now,  this  amount  of  matter  spread  over 
a square  yard  would  form  a layer  of  very  small  thickness  even  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  matter  were  no  denser  than  pumice  stone.  If  of 
the  density  of  water,  421b.  of  such  matter  would  have  a volume 
equal  to  that  enclosed  within  a four-gallon  vessel.  Or  the  matter 
may  be  put  thus : — A cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  as  nearly  as  possible 
1,000  oz.,  and  as  there  are  only  672  oz.  in  42  lb.,  it  follows  that  a 
vessel  of  water  eight  inches  deep  by  one  square  foot  in  horizontal 
cross-section  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  weight  to  the 
maximum  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  each  square  yard  of 
the  earth’s  surface  in  a thousand  millions  of  years.  Now,  there  are 
nine  square  feet  in  a square  yard.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  total 
increment  of  meteoric  matter,  in  a thousand  millions  of  years,  if  on 
the  average  of  the  density  of  water,  would  add  but  one  inch  of  thick- 
ness to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  would  increase  the  earth’s  diameter 
(supposed  unchanged  from  other  causes)  by  two  inches. 

Wherefore  some  of  the  effects  which  Mr.  Ranyard  goes  on  to 
attribute  to  meteoric  downfall  must  either  be  rejected  as  inadmissible, 
or  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  exceedingly  remote  eras  of  the 
earth’s  history,  when  free  meteoric  matter  existed  in  much  greater 
profusion,  and  was  therefore  captured  much  more  freely  than  at  the 
present  time. 

For  instance,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  up  to  a great  height  above  the  earth’s 
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surface  the  air  is  impregnated  with  dust : meaning  meteoric  dust. 
The  explanation  which  he  is  thus  led  to  give  of  the  dark  blue  colour 
of  the  sky  seen  from  the  highest  mountains,  most  certainly  must  be 
rejected.  It  is  true  that  this  colour  indicates,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
has  shown,  “ the  presence  of  particles  small  compared  with  the  wave- 
length of  light.”  But  the  suggestion  that  “ the  blue  colour  may  be 
caused  by  dust  derived  from  the  debris  of  meteors,  the  smaller 
particles  of  which  may  possibly  occupy  months  or  even  years  in 
falling  to  the  earth’s  surface,”  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
known  astronomical  facts  respecting  meteors.  If  this  really  were  the 
true  explanation  of  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  then  every  night 
the  whole  sky  would  be  ablaze  with  falling  stars ; for  nothing  short 
of  the  constant  arrival  of  meteoric  matter  as  it  arrives  during  the 
great  displays  of  shooting  stars  would  produce  the  abundant  meteoric 
dust  in  the  upper  air  which  Mr.  Ranyard’s  suggested  explanation 
requires. 

Again,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
well  worth  careful  study,  even  though  we  may  feel  compelled  (as  I 
certainly  feel  compelled)  to  reject  the  conclusion  to  which  they  con- 
duct Mr.  Ranyard  : “ Much  evidence  has  been  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor Von  Niessl  and  others  which  tends  to  show  that  many  of  the 
larger  meteoric  masses  enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere  with  velocities  in- 
dicating that  they  are  moving  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  and  consequently 
do  not  belong  to  the  solar  system.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that 
at  all  events  a certain  proportion  of  the  meteoric  dust  is  derived 
from  sources  outside  the  solar  system.”  So  far  all  is  just ; it  is  in 
what  follows  that  Mr.  Ranyard  fails,  I think,  to  take  due  account  of 
the  relative  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  which  can 
alone  have  fallen  on  the  earth  during  the  more  recent  geological  eras. 

The  earth  and  planets,  as  they  are  carried  along  with  the  sun  in  his 
motion  through  space,  would  thus  receive  a larger  proportion  ot 
meteoric  matter  on  their  northern  than  on  their  southern  hemi- 
spheres ; and  I would  suggest,  as  a theory  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  this  may  account  for  the  preponderating  mass  of  the 
continents  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  fact 
which  has  so  frequently  been  pointed  out  by  physical  geographers, 
that  the  great  terrestrial  peninsulas  all  taper  towards  the  southern 
pole.”^ 

’ “The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  moon  and  the  planet  INIars  may 
also,”  says  Mr,  Ranyard,  “have  some  connection  with  the  unequal  addition  of 
foreign  matter  in  their  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  On  tlic  moon  tlic 
volcanic  action  has  been  decidedly  more  intense  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
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It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  excess  of  land  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  would  tend  to  prove  rather  that^the  greater 
amount  of  solid  matter  was  in  the  southern  than  that  it  was  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  For  the  water  has  been  drawn  by  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  earth’s  solid  matter  as  a whole  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ; and  this  circumstance  can  scarcely  bo otherwise  explained 
than  by  supposing  that  there  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  earth’s  solid 
globe  a preponderance  of  attracting  matter.  Apart,  however,  from 
this,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  excess  of  matter  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  could  not  be  explained  as  Mr.  Ranyard  suggests.  This 
excess  amounts  to  an  average  difference  of  at  least  400  feet  in  level ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  while  at  the  present  rate  of  meteoric  down- 
pour, more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  years  would  be  required  to 
produce  a layer  400  feet  thick,  and  a hundred  times  that  period  to 
produce  an  excess  of  thickness  of  that  amount  in  the  northern  as 
compared  with  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  time  to  which  the  present  conformation  of  the  lands  and  seas 
belongs  cannot  amount  to  five  millions  of  years,  or,  indeed,  to  any- 
thing like  that  duration.  We  have  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
that  large  parts  of  even  the  higher  lands  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
were  under  water  at  a much  less  remote  epoch. 

Again,  the  minuteness  of  the  meteoric  indraught,  as  compared 
with  the  vast  extent  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  renders  inadmissible 
the  ingenious  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Ranyard  to  account  for 
changes  in  the  climate  of  the  earth.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Arthur  Wright,  of  ^Yale,”  he  says,  “ show  that  when  meteoric  masses 

northern  hemisphere,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  great  crater  ranges  run 
mostly  north  and  south.  On  the  planet  Mars — if  we  adopt  the  delineation  of  the 
seas  and  continents  given  by  Proctor  in  his  map,  which  was  chiefly  made  from 
the  drawings  of  the  planet  by  Dawes — there  is,  as  on  our  earth,  a greater  pro- 
portion of  ocean  surface  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  On 
INIars  the  land  surface  is  decidedly  greater  than  the  ocean  surface,  so  that  the 
seas  appear  reduced  to  mere  lakes  and  narrow  inlets.”  (This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
mistake,  whether  my  map  be  considered,  or  the  more  recent  maps  which  Green 
and  Schiaparelli  have  based  on  the  observations  of  Mars  made  during  the 
singularly  favourable  opposition  of  1877.  To  my  own  map  I have  applied  a 
very  simple  but  effective  test,  for  having  drawn  it  on  an  equal-surface  projection 
in  which  equal  spaces  on  the  globe  are  represented  by  equal  spaces  in  the  map, 
I have  cut  out  the  parts  representing  land  from  those  representing  water,  and, 
weighing  these  pieces  of  paper,  have  found  that  those  belonging  to  the  sea  weigh, 
together,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  the  land.  (“  But,”  Mr. 
Ranyard  proceeds,  “ it  will  be  noticed  that  these  (lakes  and  narrow  inlets)  have 
their  broadest  expansion  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  that  what  has  been 
termed  the  equatorial  girdle  of  continents  has  its  medial  line  decidedly  to  the 
north  of  the  Martial  equator.” 
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are  heated,  considerable  amounts  of  occluded  gas  are  given  off.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  considering  the  results  which  must  follow  from  the 
continuous  fall  of  meteoric  matter,  have  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  gaseous  matter  is  probably  being  continually  added  to  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  amount  of  gaseous  matter  taken  from  the  air 
and  stored  up  in  a solid  form  by  the  agency  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  by  the  action  of  animal  substances,  does  not  counterbalance  the 
amount  continually  added  to  the  atmosphere  from  meteors,  together 
with  the  supplies  derived  from  volcanic  vents  and  from  other  sources 
from  which  the  atmosphere  may  be  recruited,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  atmosphere  must  either  be  increasing  or 
decreasing.  And  the  point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention  is  that 
such  increase  or  decrease  would  in  time  serve  to  account  for  great 
changes  of  temperature  at  the  earth’s  surface.  If  vvx  suppose  the 
earth  to  pass  through  a region  of  space  where  there  are  comparatively 
few  meteors,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  would  in  the  course  of 
time  be  greatly  decreased,  and  we  should  have  a temperature  at  the 
sea  level  corresponding  to  the  present  temperature  of  our  mountain 
tops.  In  the  language  of  geologists,  a glacial  epoch  would  be  the 
result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  passed  through  a region  of 
space  rich  in  meteors,  containing  occluded  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
atmosphere  would  increase  in  depth,  and  a period  like  the  car- 
boniferous period  might  be  the  result,  in  which  a semi-tropical 
vegetation  might  again  flourish  on  the  coast  ojT  Greenland.” 

It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  time,  such  changes  as  are  at  present 
taking  place  would,  if  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposite  causes  of 
change  were  ‘to  operate,  produce  an  atmosphere  much  rarer  or  an 
atmosphere  much  denser  than  the  present  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  intervals  of  time  separating  the  so- 
called  glacial  epochs  from  epochs  when  rich  vegetation  of  a semi- 
tropical  kind  existed  in  Arctic  regions,  were  not  nearly  long  enough 
for  appreciable  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Ranyard.  The  total  weight 
of  meteoric  matter  added  in  ten  million  years  to  the  earth,  at  the 
present  rate  of  indraught,  would  not  add  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  whole  of  the  matter  thus  added  became  not  only 
gaseous  when  it  reached  our  air,  but  remained  gaseous  afterwards, 
in  such  sort  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  those  millions  of  years,  no 
meteoric  dust  was  deposited — for  meteoric  dust  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
densation of  meteoric  vapour.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  prevalence  of  a semi-tropical  vegetation  in  Arctic  and  Antartic 
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regions  was  due  to  the  greater  density  of  the  air  in  remote  times,  and 
also  to  a difference  in  its  constitution  ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
such  difference  can  be  ascribed  to  meteoric  downfall  within  the 
interval  over  which  geological  survey  extends.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  passage  of  our  solar  system  through  a region  rich 
in  meteoric  matter  could  not  possibly  produce  an  excess  of  meteoric 
downfall  for  a period  of  moderate  duration,  followed  presently 
by  a prolonged  period  of  relative  meteoric  scarcity.  The  meteors 
gathered  during  such  a passage  would  be  gathered  by  the  solar 
system  as  a whole,  and  would  not  get  distributed  among  the  several 
members  of  that  system  for  many  millions  of  years.  Had  there 
been  such  downfall  during  the  carboniferous  era,  the  earth  would 
not  have  exhausted  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  (the 
maximum  interval,  that  is,  which  geology  will  allow  us  to  recognise) 
a tithe  of  that  meteoric  wealth.  We  can  safely  conclude  from  the 
minute  amount  of  meteoric  indraught  now,  that  there  has  been  no 
such  meteoric  wealth  as  this  theory  supposes,  during  a period  at 
least  a hundred  times  as  long  as  that  which  separates  the  carboni- 
ferous era  from  the  present  time. 

But  although  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  supposed  to 
follow  from  the  downfall  of  meteoric  matter  must  thus  be  dis- 
missed as  inconsistent  with  the  minutest  quantity  of  such  matter 
known  to  be  falling  year  by  year,  there  remain  many  interesting 
inferences  from  the  recognised  laws  of  meteoric  distribution.  The 
subject  is,  indeed,  one  which,  so  far  from  being  as  yet  exhausted,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  yet  fairly  attacked.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
this  when  we  remember  how  short  a time  has  elapsed  since  meteors 
and  shooting  stars  have  had  their  true  position  as  members  of  the 
solar  system  definitely  assigned  to  them.  Recognising,  as  we  now 
must,  the  fact  that  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  our  earth  gathers 
up  meteoric  fragments,  remembering  that  the  meteors  thus  captured 
by  mfillions  in  each  year  are  only  those  which  remain  after  thousands 
of  millions  of  years,  during  which  the  process  has  continued,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  in  the  past  meteors  must  have  subserved 
most  important  purposes  in  the  economy,  not  merely  of  our  earth, 
but  of  the  entire  system.  Nor  is  it  wholly  impossible  that  as  men 
gradually  come  to  learn  with  more  and  more  precision  the  actual 
paths,  the  numbers,  and  the  constitution  of  the  meteoric  systems  now 
existent,  they  may  be  able  to  infer,  with  a clearness  and  fulness  as  yet 
undreamt  of,  the  nature  of  the  systems  of  meteoric  families  which 
existed  when  as  yet  the  solar  system  was  young. 

RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD 
AND  ITS  WORK. 

IT  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  touch  on  more 
than  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  w’ork  of  the 
London  School  Board. 

I have  not  therefore  in  this  paper  discussed  the  question  of  expense, 
or  attempted  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  voluntary 
and  School  Board  system.  The  real  expenditure  of  the  London 
School  Board  will  of  course  he  governed  by  the  answers  that  are 
given  by  the  ratepayers  to  the  following,  among  other  questions  : — 
Are  all  the  poor  children  in  London  to  be  educated?  Is  it  good  policy 
to  erect  school  buildings,  provided  with  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences that  the  majority  of  the  Board  schools  now  contain? 
Should  they  be  ornamental,  or  should  they  be  of  the  very  plainest 
and  most  economical  description  ? Are  the  teachers  paid  too  highly, 
and — and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  cost  of  teaching  in 
London  Board  Schools  is  proportionately  so  great — is  it  good  policy 
to  allow  a greater  number  of  teachers  to  the  same  number  of  children 
than  in  most  voluntary  schools  ? Are  the  children  to  be  taught  the 
three  R’s  alone,  or  are  they  to  receive  a higher  education  ? 

The  question  of  fees  is  a matter  of  revenue,  but  equally  involves 
a policy.  Shall  the  fees  be  high  or  low?  This  question  I have 
endeavoured  to  answer,  while  at  the  same  time  I have  discussed 
school  provision,  the  bye-laws,  managers,  etc.  There  are  many 
other  minor  but  interesting  features  of  the  work  which  lack  of  space 
prevents  my  examining ; among  which  I may  mention  Industrial 
Schools,  “ capricious  migration  of  children  from  school  to  school,” 
education  of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  cookery,  etc. 

In  estimating  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  in  1870,  under  the  voluntary  system,  London  was  a 
long  way  behind  most  of  the  other  large  towns  in  its  educational 
provision;  and  that  the  schools  which  it  possessed  were  scattered 
very  irregularly  over  its  surface,  and  were  often  most  abundant  where 
least  required,  and  deficient  where  most  needed. 
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This  must  not  be  taken  as  a reproach  against  the  voluntary 
system,  for  London  from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  peculiarly 
situated.  Not  only  is  the  extent  of  area  enormous,  and  the  popula- 
tion vast, — -being  more  numerous  than  that  of  Scotland— -but  its 
awkward  distribution  militates  against  a thorough  and  impartial  divi- 
sion of  any  educational  fund  provided  by  voluntary  means.  For  instead 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  poor  being  indiscriminately  mixed 
together,  or  within  reasonable  distance  of  one  another,  as  in  smaller 
towns,  the  rich  are  congregated  in  certain  regions  with  only  a small 
sprinkling  of  poor  among  them,  while  the  latter  are  crowded  in  their 
own  densely  populated  districts,  with  perhaps  not  a single  wealthy 
man  living  in  their  midst.  And  in  many  cases  between  the  two 
quarters  is  a great  barrier  fixed,  in  the  shape  of  warehouses,  shops, . 
and  other  buildings  used  only  during  the  day. 

When,  therefore,  the  School  Board  came  into  existence,  some  dis- 
tricts and  divisions  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  and  even  excessively 
provided  with  schools,  while  others  required  to  be  studded  with  nev/ 
buildings.  For  instance,  in  the  rich  division  of  Westminster  it  has  so  far 
been  only  necessary  to  build  two  small  Board  schools,  while  in  the  poorer 
and  more  populous  division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  Board  have 
already  been  forced  to  provide  30,000  school  places,  and  have  some 
thousands  more,  building  or  in  contemplation.  Then,  too,  the  thinly 
populated  and  ever-increasing  suburbs,  were  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  school  accommodation,  and  many  outlying  schools  had  to  be  erected 
by  the  Board,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as  seven  or  nine  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

The  poorer  districts  would  have  been  totally  unable  to  bear  the 
whole  cost  of  establishing  the  necessary  schools  in  their  own  quarters, 
and  so  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  the  education  rate  was  equalised 
over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.  Thus  the  City — ^with  only  one 
small  transferred  Board  school  in  its  midst — will  pay  this  year  several 
thousand  pounds  more  in  education  rates  than  Lambeth,  which  has 
40,000  children  in  Board  schools. 

The  original  ground  on  which  was  based  the  first  calculation  of 
the  educational  needs  of  London  was  the  Census  of  1871  ; that  num- 
bering of  the  people  showed  that,  out  of  a population  of  considerably 
over  3,000,000,  there  were  some  575,000  children  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  class  between  the  ages  of  3 and  13.  All  these, 
however,  did  not  require  school  accommodation,  and  large  deductions 
had  to  be  made  for  those  who  were  ‘‘  too  young  to  go  to  school,” 
in  the  country,”  “ sick,”  “ necessarily  at  work,”  etc. ; leaving  an 
estimated  residue  of  452,000  children  needing  accommodation. 
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The  school  places  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  actually  available 
were  calculated  at  313,000.  In  addition,  promises  to  build  or  en- 
large schools  were  freely  made  by  the  different  voluntary  agencies; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  accommodation,  existing  or  pro- 
jected, exclusive  of  Board  schools,  would  provide  for  at  least  350,000 
children;  and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  if  the  School  Board  were 
gradually  to  add  rather  over  100,000  places,  London  would  be 
supplied  with  a sufficient  number  of  elementary  schools.  On  these 
grounds  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  education  rate  would  not 
be  more  than  twopence  or  threepence  in  the  pound ; and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  these  calculations  of  numbers  and  provision  had 
not  been  afterwards  completely  falsified,  the  rate  need  never  have 
exceeded  threepence. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers — though 
possibly  not  for  the  cause  of  education — many  disturbing  elements 
rudely  dispelled  this  sanguine  view  of  the  future,  and  the  Board, 
instead  of  100,000,  have  already  200,000  children  on  their  hands, 
and  will  have  many  thousands  more  to  accommodate  with  schools. 
The  fact  is,  that  miscalculations  were  made  in  the  original  estimate  of 
the  provision  existing  in  the  voluntary,  private-adventure,  and  official 
schools ; for  instance,  their  accommodation  was  calculated  on  the 
eight-square-feet  basis,  while,  in  London  at  least,  nine  square  feet  is 
now  considered  by  most  schools  the  minhnum  amount  of  space  that 
can  be  allowed  for  each  child.  Then  the  “ military  schools  ” were 
reckoned  by  their  nominal  barrack”  accommodation,  instead  of  by 
the  number  of  children  who  did  or  could  attend  them.  They  ought 
never  to  have  been  added  in  at  all,  and  they  have  since  been  struck 
off  [the  list  of  efficient  public  elementary  schools.  And  in  many 
of  the  schools  the  full  number  of  places  calculated  were — and  are — 
for  many  reasons  not  really  available. 

Then,  again,  the  profuse  promises  of  enlargement  that  were  made 
in  1870  by  the  managers  and  friends  of  the  voluntary  schools — often 
with  the  intent  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  when  it  might  become 
necessary  to  plant  a Board  school  in  the  neighbourhood — were  in 
many  cases  not  redeemed.  In  addition,  many  private-adventure 
schools  were  reckoned  in  the  efficient  list,  with  the  hope  that  if  time 
were  given  them  they  would  bring  themselves  up  to  the  necessary 
standard  of  effici<.ncy.  This  hope  has  been  grievously  disappointed, 
and  scores  of  these  small  schools  have  been  condemned  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  and  their  accommodation  has  ceased  to  be  calcu- 
lated as  available.  Other  schools  also,  for  many  and  various  reasons, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  closed,  and  the  children  left  to  seek 
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accommodation  elsewhere.  ^ Last,  and  not  least,  schools  of  one  kind 
and  another,  “Ragged,”  “Church,”  “British,”  etc.,  containing 40,000 
places,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Board,  usually  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  managers  to  continue  to  raise  sufficient  sub- 
scriptions to  carry  them  on;  but  in  some  cases  because  the  managers 
liked  the  Board  system  of  education  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  their 
own,  and  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  their  schools. 

The  effect  of  all  these  deductions  has  been  to  create  a deficit  of 
some  100,000  places  on  the  original  estimate  of  accommodation  pro- 
vided, or  to  be  provided,  by  voluntary  means ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  increase  of  population  has  been  unexpectedly  large, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  children  of  the  elementary  school  class  in 
London  increase  at  the  rate  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  a year, 
and  almost  all  these  children  have  to  be  accommodated  by  the 
Board,  for  the  voluntary  agencies  have  been,  and  are,  too  much 
occupied  in  holding  their  own  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  slightly 
increase  the  number  of  their  schools. 

The  schedules  of  the  School  Board  visitors  for  last  year  showed 
a total  of  612,000  children  of  the  elementary  school  class  between 
the  ages  of  3 and  13  ; and  of  these  it  is  calculated  that  some 
518,000  require  school  places,  and  this  number  will  increase  year  by 
year.  The  voluntary  system,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  only  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  274,500  children,  instead  of  for  the  350,000 
originally  estimated.  And  consequently  a now  existing  residue  of 
nearly  250,000  children  is  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Board.  I 
have  stated  that  the  original  estimate  of  Board  provision  which  went 
forth  to  the  public  was  limited  to  about  100,000  places,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  ratepayers  should  now  grumble  somewhat  when  they 
see  themselves  called  upon  to  provide  for  nearly  150,000  more 
children  than  they  were  led  to  expect,  and  find  the  rate  risen  to  five- 
pence  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  fair  to 

^ During  the  year  ending  Midsummer  1878,  41  “efficient”  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  5,000  children,  closed  their  doors. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  step  were  as  follows  : — (i)  Two  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  232  children,  were  “ pulled  down;  ” (2)  four  schools,  accommo 
dating  958,  were  condemned  as  “insufficient  ” by  H.M.’s  Inspectors  ; (3)  ten,  with 
accommodation  for  1,120,  were  closed  on  account  of  “ill  health  of  mistress,” 
“mistress  dismissed,”  “ lease  nearly  up,”  &c. ; (4)  in  13  cases,  accommodating  268, 
no  reason  for  closing  was  given  ; these  were  nearly  all  private-adventure  schools  ; 
(5)  “Falling  off  in  scholars  ” accounted  for  two  schools  with  accommodation  for 
107  ; while  (6)  ten  schools,  with  accommodation  for  2,385  children,  were  closed 
through  “ want  of  funds.”  Of  these,  eight  had  Board  schools  situated  near  them, 
while  the  other  two  were  a long  way  from  any  Board  school.  The  fees  varied  from 
^d.  to  \d. 
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blame  the  Board  for  this  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
brought  under  their  care,  seeing  that  they  are  bound  to  supply 
all  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  of  the  voluntary  system  on  pain 
of  being  dissolved  as  a School  Board  in  default.  The  London  Board 
is,  however,  by  no  means  in  default,  for  it  has  now  in  existence 
places  for  200,000  children,  distributed  amongst  ‘‘  permanent,” 
“ temporary,”  and  “ transferred  ” schools  in  the  proportions  of 
166,000,  12,000,  and  22,000.  It  has  also  in  course  of  erection 
schools  containing  places  for  30,000  children ; while  additional 
schools  are  in  contemplation,  which  when  finished — and  many  of  them 
will  not  be  erected  for  several  years — will  contain  some  62,000  places. 
The  12,000  places  in  the  temporary  schools  will  be  then  absorbed, 
so  that  when  the  network  of  Board  schools,  as  at  present  projected, 
is  complete,  it  will  provide  for  278,000  children. 

We  saw  that  the  voluntary  system  provided  for  other  274,500 
children  : thus  within  a few  years,  if  all  the  projected  schools 
are  built,  in  London  alone,  there  will  be  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation for  552,000  children  of  the  elementary  school  class,  an 
increase  of  290,000  places  on  1871,  or  more  than  100  per  cent. 
These  grand  totals  apply  to  the  future  ; but  even  at  present  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  all  schools,  voluntary  and  Board, 
is  almost  exactly  double  that  of  1871.  At  Christmas  of  that  year  this 
number  only  amounted  to  222,50c,  while  last  Christmas  it  was  444,300. 

The  cost  of  buying  the  land  (and  taking  land  under  compulsory 
powers  is  a costly  process),  building  and  furnishing  the  Board  schools, 
and  repairs  to  those  transferred — permanent  transferred  schools  always 
involving  heavy  expenses — have  already  necessitated  a capital  expen- 
diture of  over;^3, 000,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  capital  account 
will  hardly  be  closed  short  of  ^5,000,000. 

The  Board’s  expenditure  this  year  will  probably  amount  to 
;^595,ooo,  involving  a rate  of  5-^^.  in  the  pound.  The  lion’s  share  of  the 
income  is  of  course  absorbed  by  school  management  expenses,  and 
under  this  head  some  ^^345, 000  will  be  spent.  Interest  and  repayment 
of  loans  take  ^133,000;  while  ‘‘enforcing  compulsion”  and  “industrial 
schools  ” involve  a charge  of  ;^68,ooo ; this  last  expenditure,  it  should 
be  remembered,  benefits  the  voluntary  as  well  as  the  Board  schools. 
It  is  difficult,  with  any  pretence  to  accuracy,  to  estimate  the  probable 
future  expenditure  of  the  Board;  for,  even  when  the  arrears  of  past 
deficiency  and  neglect  are  made  good,  fresh  schools  will  have  to  be 
provided  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  increase  of  children ; it  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  assessable  value  of  property  in  London  will 
increase  equally  with,  the  demands  upon  it,  and — the  school  popula- 
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tion  once  overtaken — liabilities  for  future  needs  will  not  entail  a larger 
rate. 

But  the  chief  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  future  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  Will  they  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  educational  race, 
or  will  they  be  forced  to  give  up  the  .contest  and  throw  their  children 
en  masse  on  the  hands  of  the  Board  ? 

The  effect  on  the  rates  of  such  a course  of  action  would  be  very 
serious  indeed.  At  present  the  voluntary  system  educates  more  than 
half  the  children  in  London  without  any  expense  to  the  ratepayers — 
though  partly,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer — and  if  this 
quarter  of  a million  of  children  were  handed  over  to  the  Board — even 
though  it  had  not  to  provide  new  buildings  for  all  the  children — the 
rate  would  be  doubled,  and  the  annual  expenditure  would  amount  to 
over  ^1,000,000  ; a serious  charge  for  education  alone  ! 

On  the  cause  of  elementary  education  such  a result  w^ould  be  little 
less  disastrous.  For  instead  of  the  present  healthy  competition,  the 
useful  variety  of  educational  types,  the  choice  of  schools,  etc.,  edu- 
cation would  gravitate  towards  one  imiform  level,  and  the  system  of 
management  would  tend  to  become  highly  centralised.  Each  school 
would  be  more  or  less  a copy  of  its  neighbour,  and  not  being  stirred  by 
any  denominational  rivalry  or  sectarian  comparison,  would  assuredly 
decline  in  energy  and  vitality.  Then  again,  education  would  lose — 
that  which  it  can  ill  spare — the  motive  power  of  religious  zeal,  and 
religious  education  would  grievously  suffer  both  actually  and  by 
example,  while  the  humanising  influence  on  the  schools  of  outside 
personal  interest  and  management 'would  be  largely  diminished. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  the 
voluntary  schools  will  be  gradually  extinguished,  and  already  there 
are  syn)ptoms  apparent  as  though  the  whole  voluntary  system  were  in 
a decline.  During  the  first  few  years  after  the  Board  began  its 
work,  the  voluntary  schools  made  some  progress ; for,  in  addition  to 
filling  up  the  gaps  formed  in  their  ranks  by  the  annual  transference  of 
schools  to  the  Board,  they  increased  their  accommodation  from 
250,000  places  in  December  1872  to  288,000  in  December  1875. 
But  this  was  their  most  flourishing  year  ; they  have  since  been 
waning  rapidly  ; and  last  December  the  accommodation  in  their 
schools  only  amounted  to  274,500  places. 

These  figures  are  not  very  encouraging,  but  I cannot  believe  that 
in  London  the  voluntary  system  will  suffer  itself  to  be  smitten  hip  and 
thigh.  There  ought  to  be  pride — not  to  speak  of  religious  zeal — in 
the  minds  of  the  managers  and  supporters  of  the  wealthier  schools, 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  dip  deeply,  if  need  be,  into  one  pocket. 
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while  the  Board  are  demanding  a heavy  compulsory  rate  from  the 
other,  more  especially  as  of  late  years  the  Government  grants 
earned  by  the  children  have  considerably  lightened  the  burdens  to 
be  borne  by  the  voluntary  subscribers.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
zeal  will  abate — an  increased  strain  on  the  pocket  too  often  has  a 
sobering  effect  on  enthusiasm — and  a generation  which  knew  not 
Voluntaryism  may  grow  up  and  refuse  subscriptions  ; the  doom  of 
these  schools  will  then  be  seaded. 

So  far,  however,  those  which  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks,  or  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind.  Though  the  cripples  and  the  weak  are  thus  lost,  the 
strong  and  healthy  are  left,  and  they  should  be  able  still  to  maintain 
their  ground. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  inevitable  that  some  schools  would 
be  pressed  out  of  existence,  for  of  late  years  there  has  been  such  a 
quickening  of  the  educational  desires  and  demands  of  the  nation  that 
we  are  no  longer  content  with  the  old  low,  stagnant  level  at  which 
education  had  remained  for  so  many  years. 

As  long,  then,  as  the  schools  which  disappear  are  those  only  which 
do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  so  long  as  the  Board 
schools  which  supersede  them  do  not  exceed  these  requirements,  no 
lover  of  education  can  really  regret  their  transmigration,  but  must 
rejoice  to  see  them  reappear,  their  beams  re-tricked. 

Further  change  than  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  thought  desir- 
able ; and  the  last  and  the  two  previous  School  Board  elections 
exemplified  the  moderate  views  of  the  ratepayers,  their  wish  to  have 
London  thoroughly  provided  with  educational  means,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  allow  the  voluntary  schools  to  be  distressed  or 
harassed. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a Board  would  ever  be  elected  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  the  voluntary  system,  and  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  orders.  By  extravagant 
expenditure  it  might  do  some  injury,  but  it  could  neither  lower  its 
fees  nor  build  a single  school  without  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department.  And  here  is  the  chief  guarantee  that  the  competing 
system  will  not  be  unfairly  treated ; namely,  that  the  Board,  before 
it  attempts  to  build  or  enlarge  a school,  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Department  to  the  scheme. 

Great  care  is  taken  by  the  Board  to  sift  all  proposals  for  providing 
additional  accommodation  ; they  are  first  threshed  out  by  the  Statis- 
tical Committee,  and  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Board  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Department  for  its  approval.  As  a rule  it 
consents  to  the  proposals  of  the  Board.  Sometimes,  however,  “ My 
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Lords  ” consider  that  too  much  provision  is  being  made,  and  refuse 
to  sanction  more  than  a part  of  the  scheme.  Occasionally  they  veto 
it  altogether  ; more  rarely  they  suggest  an  increase,  or  draw  atten- 
tion to  districts  that  in  their  opinion  require  additional  school 
accommodation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Board — so  great  was  the  lack  of  accom- 
modation— there  was  little  fear  but  that  a school  planted  almost 
anywhere  would  be  in  the  right  place,  and  would  not  injuriously 
affect  the  neighbouring  schools.  But  now  arrears  and  deficiencies 
have  to  a large  extent  been  overtaken ; and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  proposing  new  buildings,  lest 
they  shall  wittingly  or  unwittingly  permanently  injure  any  of  the 
existing  schools. 

All  proposals  for  erecting  schools  in  the  overcrowded  districts, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  increase,  or  in 
districts  like  the  City,  or  parts  of  Westminster,  where  the  population 
is  actually  diminishing  in  consequence  of  “ improvements,”  must  be 
most  jealously  criticised.  But  in  the  suburbs,  and  those  districts 
where  population  is  almost  certain  to  increase,  and  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  voluntary  schools,  it  is  good  economy  to  take  into 
account  the  probable  future  needs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  erect 
schools  larger  than  the  actual  existing  requirements  of  the  district 
might  warrant. 

Whether  however  the  Board  under-build  or  over-build,  there 
will  be  some  complaints  and  accusations,  for  many  managers  and 
supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  look  with  great  jealousy  on 
the  School  Board  and  all  its  works,  are  suspicious  of  its  good  faith, 
and  are  unable  to  believe  that  it  can  possibly  have  a tender  regard 
for  any  rival  system  or  school.  There  are  other  supporters  of  the 
voluntary  system  who  recognise  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
work  of  the  Board,  and  are  ready  as  far  as  they  can  to  work  at  one 
with  it  for  the  cause  of  education.  But  these  latter — as  well  as 
the  former — complain,  and  complain  justly,  of  the  inefficient  means 
that  are  taken  to  prevent  a new  Board  school,  when  first  opened, 
from  being,  often  at  once,  almost  completely  filled  by  children  from 
the  neighbouring  schools,  while  those  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
intended — the  poorest  and  those  not  at  school  at  all — are,  to  a large 
extent,  crowded  out  from  the  beginning. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  grievance  is  a real  and 
serious  one,  both  pecuniarily  to  the  voluntary  schools,  and  from  an 
educational  point  of  view ; but  effectual  remedies  are  hard  to  find. 
The  Board  have  refused  to  pass  stringent  measures  to  avert  the  evil. 
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fearing  lest  the  liberty  of  the  parent  ” should  be  infringed,  and  lest 
the  operations  of  the  compulsory  bye-laws  should  be  impeded. 

One  check  that  was  proposed  would,  for  three  months  after  its 
opening,  have  kept  a new  Board  school  closed  to  all  children  who 
were  actually  and  had  been  lately  attending  school  j and  it  was 
hoped  by  these  means  that  the  “ neglected  ” children  might  obtain 
a firm  footing  before  those  from  neighbouring  schools  could  take 
their  places.  This  scheme  was  rejected,  but  the  Board  have  lately 
adopted  a resolution  which  provides  that  the  superintendents  of 
visitors  in  each  division  be  ordered  to  obtain,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  a school,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  children  in  the 
locality  who  are  not  attending  any  efficient  school,  or  receiving  proper 
instruction  in  some  other  manner,  and  places  are  to  be  kept  for 
these  children  for  the  space  of  one  month.  We  may  hope  that  this 
plan  will  be  effective. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  evil  arising  from  this  form  of 
migration  is  usually  only  temporary,  for,  as  we  have  shown,  no  school 
is  built  unless  there  are  sufficient  children  on  paper  ” to  fill  it  with- 
out drawing  upon  existing  schools.  And  as  the  requirements  are 
very  carefully  calculated,  as  soon  as  the  first  shifting  is  over  all  the 
schools  are,  as  a rule,  again  filled  with  children. 

It  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  a certain  exodus  of  children 
from  an  old  to  a new  school  when  the  latter  is  first  opened.  The 
old  schools  were  probably  overcrowded,  and  must  expect  to  lose  part 
of  their  surplus  ; and  the  new  school  is  nearer  to  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  children.  Then  the  fine  building,  fresh  teachers,  the  novelty 
and  cleanliness,  strike  the  imagination  and  desires  of  the  children  ; 
they  love  change,  and  think  at  all  events  they  will  try  how  they  like 
the  Board  school.  While,  no  doubt,  the  lower  fee — if  the  fee  be  lower — 
and  the  exemption  from  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  the  school 
books,  are  temptations  to  the  parents.  Those  of  them  who  have  been 
struggling  on  from  month  to  month,  paying  with  great  difficulty  the 
higher  fee,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  the  Board  school  being  soon 
opened,  would  greatly  resent  any  arbitrary  prolongation  of  the  time  ; 
and  not  possessing  any  absolute  power  of  refusal  for  a specified  time, 
the  managers  and  teachers  find  it  impossible  to  turn  away  the  children 
who  present  themselves  for  admission. 

The  Board,  h owever,  take  the  best  means  of  preventing  injustice, 
or  undue  rivalry  being  practised  towards  the  neighbouring  schools, 
by  handing  over  the  care  of  their  school  to  a body  of  managers — 
largely  composed  of  friends  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  often  with 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  as  their  chairman — who  will  certainly 
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not  be  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Board  system.  These  managers  fix 
the  fee,  choose  the  teachers,  examine  the  registers,  and  superintend 
generally  the  working  of  the  school  in  minor  details. 

Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  all  large  public  bodies  is  towards 
centralisation,  and  the  Board  managers  have  unwillingly  seen  their 
power  grow  less  and  less.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  management, 
indeed,  that  the  voluntary  system  possesses  their  chief  advantage, 
and  that  which  will  tend  largely  to  sustain  it  in  the  education 
race.  I must  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  for  one  moment 
the  work  or  the  zeal  of  the  managers  of  the  Board  schools.  The 
ratepayers  and  the  Board  lie  under  a deep  obligation  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  devote  so  much  time  and  take  so  much  trouble 
in  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  undoubtedly  the  Board 
managers  are,  as  a rule,  very  intelligent,  hardworking,  and  zealous, 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  feel  the  highest  interest  and  pride 
in  a school  in  which  they  have  no  actual  or  ultimate  power. 

The  Board  schools,  being  all  on  one  uniform  system,  are 
necessarily  worked  to  a large  extent  from  the  central  office.  The 
managers  can  only  move  in  a limited  circle,  and  their  decisions  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  revised  or  checked  by  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee.  If  a serious  dispute  arises  between  the  managers 
and  a teacher,  they  cannot  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
dismiss  him  ; they  can  only  recommend  the  Committee  to  do  so, 
and  the  accused  can  appeal  against  them.  Everything  of  the  least 
importance  has  to  be  reported  to  one  or  other  of  the  Board  Com- 
mittees, while  advice — in  other  words,  commands — is  often  sent  down 
to  the  managers  from  the  Board.  They  have  drawn  up  for  thein 
benefit,  guidance,  and  instruction,  an  elaborate  code  of  regulations, 
and  they  are  expected  strictly  to  conform  to  the  rules  thus  enjoined 
upon  them. 

Contrast  these  managers,  “ cabined,  cribbed,  confined,”  with  the 
owners  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  Each  one  of  these  latter 
has  a genuine  individual  pride  and  pocket  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  school ; if  it  does  well  the  reflected  glory  illuminates  him  also — 
whereas  if  a Board  school  is  successful,  the  teachers  and  the  Board 
divide  between  them  the  honour  and  the  gains,  and  the  managers  are 
left  in  the  cold  shade  of  neglect.  Then,  above  all,  these  voluntary 
school  managers  are  usually  actuated  by  a strong  religious  or  sectarian 
zeal — the  most  effective  of  motives — and  one  that  can  influence  but 
slightly  the  Board  school  managers.  They  are,  in  fact,  really  and 
actually  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  school,  and  responsibility 
is  dearly  coveted  and  enjoyed  by  Englishmen ; while  the  teachers 
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must  respect  them  and  defer  to  them  in  a way  that  probably  no 
teacher  in  a Board  school  would  do  to  his  managers. 

In  this  matter  I fear  there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  inevitable,  when 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  responsibility  for  expenditure  over  a 
vast  network  of  schools  is  vested  in  one  central  body,  that  the  work- 
ing and  management  should  also  be  largely  directed  from  the  same 
centre.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  watch  with  care  the  privileges  of 
the  managers,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  their  present  power  from  passing  away.  For  if  their 
authority  and  responsibility  were  to  be  diminished,  it  would ’become 
increasingly  difficult  to  attract  intelligent  men  and  women  to  the 
work,  and  the  schools  would  be  more  and  more  governed  from  the 
central  office.  The  consequence  would  be  a system  of  management 
devoid  of  the  humanising  influences  of  personal  contact,  watchful- 
ness, and  encouragement,  that  stimulate  and  largely  conduce  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  teachers  and  children. 

The  chief  novelty  and  experiment  introduced  by  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  was  the  application  of  compulsion  to  school  attendance. 
Many  and  doleful  were  the  predictions  of  failure — of  worse  than 
failure — of  evil  consequences  that  would  spring  from  the  ‘‘  slavery  ” 
clauses.  They  were  stigmatised  as  tyrannical  clauses,  and  as  gross 
infringements  of  liberty.  It  was  said  that  compulsion  applied  to 
education  could  and  would  not  answer.  Fortunately  all  these 
jeremiads  have  been  entirely  falsified.  The  compulsory  bye-laws 
have  worked  smoothly  and  with  wonderfully  little  friction.  No  doubt, 
when  first  introduced,  many  of  those  affected  by  them  kicked  against 
the  pricks,  and  a certain  amount  of  sullen  resistance  manifested 
itself.  This  was  but  natural,  ignorance  as  much  as  obstinacy  being 
often  the  cause  of  neglect  of  the  new  regulations  ; for  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  all  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  for  eight  or  nine  years  of  their  lives  made  but  slow  progress 
through  the  masses.  However,  even  from  the  very  first,  few  parents 
complained  of  hardship  or  oppression  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stances of  defiance  or  insolence  to  the  committees  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  body  of  the  parents  that  the 
introduction  of  so  novel  an  experiment,  affecting  them  so  closely, 
should  have  caused  but  little  murmuring  or  resistance. 

The  principle  of  compulsion  has  now  been  in  force  some  years, 
and  has  been  making  its  way  silently  but  surely.  When  the  habit  of 
sending  the  children  regularly  and  punctually  to  school  shall  have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  minds  and  customs  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  extensive  machinery  now 
VOL.  ccxLv.  NO.  1784.  P 
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employed  by  the  Board  in  enforcing  the  bye-laws.  This  time  is  not 
yet,  but  it  should  be  nearly  approaching  before  many  more  years 
have  gone  by.  The  excuse  often  given  for  neglecting  to  send  a child 
to  school — that  there  is  no  school  conveniently  near,  or  no  room  in 
the  school — will  soon  be  obsolete,  while  other  causes  of  absence  may 
be  expected  to  diminish.  Then  when  all  parents  come  to  know  that 
a child  born  now  enters  the  world  with  the  inevitable  destiny  before 
him  of  school  attendance  from  five  years  of  age  to  thirteen,  they  will 
reconcile  their  minds  to  his  fate  and  send  him  without  complaint. 
At  present  the  worst  offenders  are  chiefly  those  whose  children  were 
born  and  growing  up  before  anything  was  really  known  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts.  They  had  therefore  been  calculating  on  eking  out  their 
own  wages  by  the  pittance  their  children  might  earn  at  an  early  age, 
and  now,  finding  their  hopes  blighted,  consider  they  have  been  de- 
frauded  of  their  rightful  gains,  and  are  proportionately  obstinate. 

Though  the  bye-laws  work  smoothly,  the  results  so  far  attained 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance  on  the  numbers  on  the  rolls — in  other  words,  the 
regularity  of  attendance — which  largely  depends  on  the  bye-laws, 
is  still  considerably  bejow  the  95  per  cent,  which  it  is  hoped 
ultimately  to  attain,  having  as  yet  only  reached  81  per  cent,  in 
the  Board  schools.  Year  by  year,  however,  a gradual  though  slow 
improvement  is  visible,  and  the  percentage  has  risen  from  the 
very  low  figure  of  65*8,  at  which  it  stood  in  1872,  to  the  present 
one  of  81.  But  while  the  regularity  of  attendance  in  the  Board 
schools  has  been  progressing,  the  percentages  of  attendance  in 
the  voluntary  schools  have  not  been  making  the  same  steady 
advance.  From  78-3  in  1871  the  percentage  sunk  to  75*3  in  1873, 
and  has  since  risen  to  only  77*8. 

As  the  bye-laws  are  worked  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  volun- 
tary as  of  the  Board  schools,  their  percentage  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  their  rival,  and  it  would  probably  appear  better  if 
their  books  were  kept  in  a similar  way.  In  the  Board  schools  the 
name  of  a child  is  nominally  taken  off  the  register,  as  far  as  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  is  concerned,  if  he  has  been  absent  for 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  while  in  many  voluntary  schools  the  child 
is  reckoned  in  the  attendance-average  weeks  after  he  may  have  left 
the  school,  of  course  to  the  detriment  of  the  percentage.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  during  the  last  eight  years  the  continual  opening  of 
new  Board  in  close  proximity  to  voluntary  schools,  by  temporarily 
affecting  the  attendance  in  the  latter,  has  lowered  the  percentage. 

Though  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  not  nearly  so  regular  as 
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it  should  be,  it  compares  favourably  with  that  which  prevailed  under 
the  purely  voluntary  system,  before  Board  schools  and  compulsion 
became  factors  in  the  question.  We  must  remember  that  in  1876 
the  children  at  school  were  really  the  pick  of  half  a million — there 
were  only  some  174,000  in  average  attendance  then — that  those  who 
went  to  school  went  because  they  liked  to  go,  or  because  their  parents 
desired  it ; and  we  should  naturally  expect  such  children  to  be  regular 
attendants.  While  now  the  children  in  average  attendance  amount  to 
over  350,000,  and  the  Board  have  reached  the  lowest  classes,  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  decided  tendency  to  irregular  attendance  that  must  have 
been  imported  into  the  schools  by  the  introduction  of  the  least 
regular  and  punctual  classes,  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attend- 
ance has  on  the  whole  increased,  and  is  increasing  slowly  but 
steadily.  The  regularity  of  attendance  in  any  particular  school 
depends  to  a considerable  extent  also  on  the  character  of  the  teacher. 
He  who  is  up  to  his  work  and  has  influence  over  the  children  will 
rapidly  fill  a half-empty  school,  and  will  marvellously  improve  its  regu- 
larity and  punctuality.  I believe  that  if  the  teachers  had  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  powers  of  instilling  regular  habits  into  the  children, 
and  did  not  depend  so  much  on  the  exertions  of  the  visitors,  they 
might,  with  little  effort,  considerably  improve  the  average  attendance. 

To  enforce  the  bye-laws  the  Board  employs  a staff  of  210  visitors 
and  1 1 superintendents,  one  to  each  of  the  divisions ; the  cost  last 
year  amounted  to  ^28,000.  Each  visitor  has,  on  an  average,  about 
2,500  children  under  his  supervision.  By  a house-to-house  visit  he 
schedules  his  district  and  obtains  the  names  of  the  children ; and,  as 
he  is  provided  with  duplicates  of  the  attendance  register  of  the 
schools  in  his  block,  he  is  enabled  to  discover  whether  all  the 
children  of  school  age  are  attending  school,  and  whether  they  are 
making  the  proper  number  of  attendances.  If  he  finds  that  a child  is 
not  attending,  or  is  irregular  at  school,  he  sees  the  parent  if  he  can 
and  cautions  him,  and  if  this  has  no  effect  he  serves  a warning  notice. 
If  no  attention — or  not  sufficient  attention — is  paid  to  the  notice, 
another  form,  called  ‘‘Notice  B,'’  is  serve  d,  which  requires  the  recal- 
citrant parent  to  appear  before  one  of  the  numerous  “ Notice  B 
Committees  which  are  dotted  over  London. 

In  answer  to  this  summons  one  of  the  parents  usually  appears  to 
explain  why  his  child  has  not  been  duly  attending  school,  to  show 
cause  why  the  child  should  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from 
attendance,  or  to  request  remission  of  fees.  The  committee — which 
consists  of  a member  of  the  Board,  the  superintendent,  and  often  an 
“ outside”  lady  or  gentleman — give  judgment  as  the  case  seems  to 
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require,  and  order  ‘‘  full  time  or  summon,”  ‘‘  summons  at  once 
before  magistrate,”  “fulltime,”  “half-time,”  “exemption,”  “medi- 
cal certificate  to  be  produced,”  &c.  If  the  parent  fails  to  appear,  the 
case  is  dealt  with  on  the  information  detailed  by  the  visitor,  or  else  is 
adjourned  to  give  him  another  chance.  When  the  parent  neglects  all 
the  notices  and  warnings  conveyed  to  him,  a summons  is  taken  out, 
and  he  has  to  appear  before  a magistrate. 

To  show  what  great  care  is  taken  not  to  proceed  to  the  last 
extreme  without  adequate  cause,  I may  mention  that  last  year,  out  of 
the  10,000  cases  in  which  summonses  were  issued,  twenty-eight  only 
were  dismissed  by  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  these  because  it 
was  found  that  the  child  was  over  thirteen.  The  Board,  while 
keeping  a watchful  eye  and  firm  hand  on  cases  of  neglect,  is 
anxious  to  give  the  willing  and  hardworking  parent  every  chance  of 
complying  with  the  law  before  putting  it  in  force  against  him. 
Complaints  of  harshness  are  seldom^  made  against  any  of  the 
visitors,  and  still  more  seldom  is  it  found  that  the  visitors  are  to 
blame.  Occasionally  the  papers  seize  on  what  they  consider  an 
act  of  oppression  and  publish  it  forth  to  the  world,  but  they  rarely  take 
the  trouble  to  report  the  other  side,  and  the  Board  generally  have  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  accusation  of  injustice.^ 

The  scope  of  the  bye-laws  has  been  lately  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  additional  powers  given  to  the  Board  to  caution  and  prosecute 
employers  who  infringe  the  employment  clauses  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1876.  The  weapon  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  ; and  we  may  hope  that  the  power  of 
striking  at  the  tempter  as  well  as  at  the  tempted  will  before  long  put  an 
end  to  all  illegal  employment  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  ease  with  which  compulsion  can  be  worked  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  amount  of  the  weekly  fees  charged  in  the  schools. 
The  fees  in  the  Board  schools  in  London,  besides  being  low,  are 
uniform  throughout  each  department  in  a school,  though  the  second 
or  further  child  of  a family  often  pays  only  half  or  part  of  the  fee.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  a school  generally  pay  the  same  fee,  and  the  infants 

‘ The  following  case — to  give  one  instance — was  severely  commented  on  by 
the  papers  when  they  reported  the  “ first  hearing.”  A widow  was  summoned 
for  not  sending  her  children — a boy  of  nine  and  a girl  of  eight — to  school  ; she 
pleaded  poverty,  and  said  that  the  children  were  insufficiently  clothed.  The 
magistrate  ordered  her  to  receive  £2.  from  the  poor-box,  and  adjourned  the  case 
28  days.  So  far  the  papers  ; but  at  the  second  hearing — which  probably  was  not 
reported — it  was  shown  that  the  defendant  was  earning  £i  z.  week  ; her  son,  14 
years  of  age,  was  earning  6s.,  and  another  son — said  at  the  first  hearing  to  be 
imbecile — at  least  lOj-.  a week.  She  was  thereupon  fined,  and  had  to  pay  the 
costs  in  addition. 
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somewhat  less.  There  are  schools  at  all  fees  between  one  penny  and 
ninepence — the  penny  fees  are  chiefly  in  the  infants’  department — 
and  the  average  fee  throughout  London  is  a little  over  twopence  a 
week.  Yet  even  at  this  low  figure  the  Board  were  forced  last  year  to 
remit  the  fee  in  3,800  cases,  and  to  renew  remission  in  2,300  others. 

The  Board  has  from  time  to  time  been  attacked  on  the  score  of  the 
uniformity  and  lowness  of  its  fees  ; and  it  has  been  urged  with  con- 
siderable force  dhat  those  parents  who  can  afford  it  should  be  forced  to 
contribute  more  largely  than  they  do  now  to  the  expense  of  their 
children’s  education.  Let  us  examine  the  question  to  see  whether  it 
would  be  judicious  or  practicable  at  once  to  raise  the  fees  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Board  fix  the  fees  in  an  arbi.rary 
or  haphazard  way.  On  the  contrary,  before  a Board  school  is 
opened  the  managers  carefully  consider  the  amount  of  the  fee  that 
they  think  would  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  ; and 
having,  as  a rule,  local  knowledge  of  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  they  can  give  a shrewd  guess  at  the  average  amount  that 
can  be  paid  all  the  year  round  without  any  great  hardship  by  the 
mass  of  those  who  will  use  the  school.  The  managers  send  up  their 
recommendation  to  the  School  Management  Committee,  who  almost 
invariably  adopt  the  suggestions  without  alteration,  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  and  forward  the  proposed  ‘Scale  to  the  Education 
Department  for  their  approval. 

Those  who  ad'wcate  the  adoption  of  higher  fees  in  Board  schools 
do  so  as  a rule  in  the  interests  of  the  voluntary  system.  And  the 
plan  which  seems  to  find  most  favour  would  fix  the  fee  at  each  Board 
school  “ at  least  as  high  as  the  highest  fee  charged  at  any  of  the 
neighbouring  schools,”  and  would  graduate  the  fee  in  individual  cases 
to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay,  while  giving  increased 
facilities  for  entire  or  partial  exem.ption  from  payment. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  such  a proposal.  And  first,  it  would 
largely  increase  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  bye-laws.  Compulsion 
is  not  so  popular,  nor  does  it  work  so  easily,  that  we  can  afford  in  any 
way  to  clog  its  wheels.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  tendency  that  now 
exists  on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  avoid  the  schools  were  to  be 
increased  and  extended — as  it  would  be,  if  the  fees  were  raised — the 
compulsory  staff  would  have  to  be  enlarged,  and  much  of  the  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  by  the  increased  fees  would  merely  pass  into  the 
pockets  of  additional  visitors.  Again,  there  is  little  apparent  hardship 
m requiring  a man  to  pay  a penny  or  twopence  a week  for  the  schooling 
of  each  of  his  children,  when  the  total  amount — say  with  three 
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children — would  only  be  some  fourpence  or  sixpence  j while  the  ques- 
tion would  assume  a different  aspect  if  the  law  were  appealed  to  to  force 
him  to  pay  a shilling  or  eighteenpence  a week,  or  even  more,  out  of 
the  eighteen,  or  twenty-five  shillings  he  may  be  earning. 

The  chief  argument,  however,  against  this  scheme,  and  one  well- 
nigh  insuperable,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  fee  a parent  could  or  ought  to  pay.  How,  with  any  pretence  to 
accuracy,  could  either  the  actual  wages  received,  the  proportion  of 
wages  to  necessary  rent,  the  amount  that  Smith  should  pay  as 
compared  to  Jones,  be  discovered?  And  this,  again,  would  increase 
administrative  expense.  Additional  inquisitors  would  have  to  be 
employed  to  rout  up  the  past  history,  present  receipts,  and  future 
prospects  of  all  parents  who  professed  themselves  unable  to  pay  the 
full  fee  charged  at  the  school.  The  result  would  be  endless  worry, 
friction,  and  ill-feeling,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  faintest  prospect  of 
justice.  Why,  it  is  difficult  enough  at  present  for  the  “ Notice  B 
Committees  ” and  the  Bye-laws  Committee  to  settle  whether  a parent 
can  pay  the  low  fee,  or  is  incapable  of  paying  anything  at  all.  But 
with  a graduated  scale  of  fees,  the  committees  would  have  peremptorily 
to  decide  whether  the  full  fee  or  no  fee  at  all,  or  some  sum  ranging 
between  ninepence  and  one  penny,  was  to  be  paid,  and  the  best 
information  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  must  in  most  cases 
necessarily  be  very  “incomplete,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence.” Is  Smith  with  three  children,  wages  25^.,  future  uncertain, 
rent  6s.y  to  pay  more  or  less  than  Jones  with  two  children,  wages  iSi-., 
certain  future,  rent  4s.  ? Neither  rent,  wages,  nor  number  of  children 
can  be  taken  separately  as  the  basis  on  which  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  fee  to  be  demanded.  All  these  three  and  many  other  points  must 
be  considered  if  any  approximation  to  fairness  is  to  be  attempted. 

Then  again,  in  many  parts  of  London  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines 
on  the  working  classes,  the  small  shopkeepers,  &c.,  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  they  make  their  hay  then,  while  in  the  other  half-year 
work  is  scarce  and  earnings  diminished.  It  is  evident  that  in  such 
cases  it  will  come  to  pass  that  every  few  months  the  parent  must 
appear  before  his  valuers  to  be  appraised  afresh.  Much  of  his 
valuable  time  will  thus  be  lost,  and  as  the  power  of  remission  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  irresponsible  persons,  the  work  entailed  on  the  “Notice 
B Committees  ” will  be  something  appalling.  At  present  their  duties 
are  sufficiently  onerous  in  connection  with  the  bye-laws  pure  and 
simple,  and  with  the  three  or  four  thousand  cases  of  remission  of 
fees  that  come  before  them.  Triple  or  quadruple  the  fee,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  would  be  forced  to  apply  for  whole  or  partial 
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remission  will  be  increased  fifty  or  a hundred-fold,  while  the  very 
multitude  of  the  cases  would  preclude  any  extended  hearing  or 
careful  consideration,  and  the  justice  would  necessarily  be  very  rough 
and  ready. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  question — the  effect 
such  a system  would  have  on  the  poorer  classes.  The  poor 
possess  at  present  sufircient  just  and  sensible  pride  to  prevent  them 
from  begging  for  remission  of  the  fee  when  they  can  possibly  avoid 
doing  so.  Though  an  application  for  remission  happily  does  not 
brand  the  mark  of  pauperism  on  the  applicant,  still  the  request 
savours  of  begging,  the  giving  is  tainted  with  charity,  and  to  disclose 
poverty  is  always  painful.  Many  therefore  struggle  on  without 
complaint,  though  sore  put  to  it  to  find  the  weekly  pence  ; but  if  the 
fee  were  raised  so  high  that  it  became  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
majority,  or  for  a vast  number  of  the  parents,  to  apply  for  partial 
remission,  the  flood-gates  of  proper  pride  and  right  feeling  would  be 
swept  away,  and  applications  would  flow  in  fast  and  furious.  The 
worst  feature  would  be  that  those  with  least  sense  of  poverty,  those 
with  least  respect,  would  be  just  the  individuals  to  press  their  claims 
most  clamorously,  and  probably  those  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  relief  j the  worse  will  seem  the  better  case. 

Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  poor  have  paid  directly  and 
indirectly  large  amounts  towards  the  education  of  their  children.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  be  pretended  that  the  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  Board  schools  contribute  anything  approaching  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  education.  Though  they  pay  some  ;^6o,ooo 
a year  in  fees  alone,  this  represents  but  a small  fraction  of  the  real 
cost. 

But  before  compulsory  education  was  introduced,  they  were  free 
to  pay  and  take,  or  refuse  and  save  their  pence  as  they  thought  fit. 
Now  they  must  pay,  whether  they  like  it  or  no,  and  lose  their 
children’s  earnings  into  the  bargain.  And  it  is  thus  indirectly  that 
they  have  been  mulcted  most  heavily  by  the  Education  Acts. 
Formerly  a man,  the  father  of  three  children,  would  have  passed  as 
a very  respectable  and  self-denying  parent,  if  he  had  kept  his  children 
at  school  until  they  were  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  then 
sent  them  to  work ; while  now  such  a parent  is  forced  to  keep  his 
children  at  school  till  a much  later  age,  and  is,  directly  for  fees,  and 
indirectly  by  loss  of  earnings,  thirty  or  forty  pounds  the  poorer  than 
his  congener. 

Apply  some  such  calculation  to  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the 
parents;  remember  that  in  1871  not  half  the  children  in  London  were 
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at  school ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poorer  classes  have  borne  a 
very  considerable  share  of  the  burdens  of  education. 

Compulsory  education  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  until  it  has  taken 
a firm  root  in  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  people,  the  wisest  policy 
must  be,  I think,  to  fix  the  fees  at  a low  figure.  When  wages  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  when  the  eyes  of 
the  people  are  fully  opened  to  the  advantages  of  education,  it  may  be 
possible  gradually  to  raise  the  present  low  scale  of  fees  without  any 
injury  resulting  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  deal  primarily  with  the 
questions  of  school  provision,  bye-laws,  and  fees,  and  I can  devote 
but  a few  words  to  the  important  questions  of  school  management. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the 
London  Board  Schools,  though  perhaps  not  so  ‘‘  thorough  ” as  that 
taught  in  the  voluntary  schools,  and  certainly  not  so  dogmatic,  is 
nevertheless  sound,  healthy,  and  essentially  religious.  The  Board 
Inspectors  report  favourably  of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  shown  by 
the  teachers  in  imparting  religious  knowledge  ; and  the  interest  taken 
in  the  Bible  teaching  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  year  113,000 
children  entered  for  the  examination  for  the  “ Peek’s  prizes,”  given 
each  year  by  a member  of  the  Board  for  proficiency  in  religious 
knowledge.  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  so-called  “ religious  difficulty  ” 
practically  does  not  exist ; not  more  than  one  child  in  a thousand — 
and  those  mostly  Jewish  children— being  withdrawn  from  the 
religious  instruction. 

The  cry  of  over-education  is  constantly  being  raised  throughout 
the  country ; and  if  the  assertions  that  are  advanced  with  respect  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  learning  required  in  Board  schools 
were  correct,  the  complaints  of  over-education  would  be  no  more 
than  just. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  that  because  a few  children  learn  the 
special  and  advanced  subjects,  every, child  in  a Board  school  is  either 
learning  or  will  be  required  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  Latin,  French, 
German,  Science,  and  I know  not  what.  Even  if  it  were  the  case 
that  all  children  were  expected  to  learn' these  and  other  subjects 
equally  abstruse,  the  Education  Department  and  not  the  School 
Boards  should  be  taken  to  task.  The  former  offer  special  grants  for 
the  advanced  subjects,  which  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
seeking  to  gain. 

But  what  are  the  real  facts  ? 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  ‘^Standard  and 
Class  ” and  “ Special  some  of  the  schools  do  not  attempt  any  of 
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the  latter  subjects.  The  Standard  subjects  are:  Religious  Teaching 
and  the  three  Rs ; while  the  Class  include  a very  elementary  know- 
ledge of  English  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  and  (in  Girls’ depart- 
ments) Plain  Needlework  ; and  of  these  only  two  can  be  taken  up  by 
a child.  To  these  are  added  : Object  Lessons,  Drawing,  Music,  and 
Drill.  The  infants  are  taught  Bible  Reading  and  the  three  R’s,  receive 
object-lessons  of  an  elementary  character,  instruction  in  Singing  and 
Sewing,  and  do  Physical  Exercises. 

The  Special  subjects — which  are  confined  to  children  in  the 
fourth  and  higher  standards,  and  of  which  only  two  can  be  taken 
up — are  those  specified  in  the  Government  Code,  and  include 
Elementary  English  Literature,  Domestic  Economy  with  Simple 
Cookery,  Animal  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  French,  etc.  The 
first  two  are  by  far  the  most  favourite  subjects,  and  they  are  followed 
at  a considerable  distance  by  Animal  Physiology  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, while  the  other  subjects  are  taught  to  very  few  children. 

Last  year  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  average  attendance 
were  presented  at  the  Government  examinations  in  special  subjects, 
while  the  amount  of  grant  earned  for  these  subjects  was  about 
5 per  cent,  of  the  total  grant. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  specified  above  make,  no  doubt,  a 
long  list,  and  some  of  the  names  are  high-sounding  and  alarming. 
But  if  we  define  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  terrifying 
after  all.  Domestic  Economy,”  for  example,  simply  means  that  plain 
explanations  and  lessons  are  given  to  the  children  on  food,  clothing, 
ventilation,  and  other  kindred  points  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  rising  generation  to  know  and  to  practise.  If  these 
subjects  were  designated  “ Hints  for  Health  and  House,”  their  useful- 
ness would  be  more  apparent.  Then,  “ Drawing  ” means  no  more 
than  instruction  in  the  simplest  of  simple  freehand,  memory,  and 
perspective  drawing ; and  ‘‘  Music  ” merely  includes  singing  in  unison 
and  learning  the  notes.  The  other  subjects,  too,  mostly  resolve 
themselves  into  equally  elementary  elements. 

As  yet,  at  all  events,  the  upper  cLsses  are  by  no  means  over- 
crowded. Last  year,  but  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
Board  schools  were  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  standards  combined, 
and  but  another  1 7 per  cent,  had  risen  even  to  the  third,  while  the 
remaining  childi  en  were  in  the  second,  first,  or  no  standard  at  all. 
Novv,  a third-standard  boy  is  not  a prodigy  of  learning ; he  is  only 
expected  to  read  a short  paragraph  with  intelligence,  to  write  small 
hand,  capital  letters  and  figures ; notation,  numeration  up  to  a million, 
long  division,  compound  addition,  and  subtraction,  are  his  arithme- 
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tical  limits  ; while  for  grammar  He  has  to  point  out  verbs,  nouns,  and 
adjectives  ; and,  in  addition,  he  is  expected  to  know  the  outlines' of 
the  geography  of  England,  with,  special  knowledge  of  his  own  county 
— and  that  is  all. 

It  may  be  that  School  Boards  are  developing,  or  in  the  future 
will  develop,  a tendency  towards  a conglomeration  of  learning,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  simpler  and  more  useful  subjects;  and  such  a bent 
would  require  careful  watching  and  checking.  At  preseqt,  however, 
the  meagreness  of  the  numbers  in  the  upper  standards  hardly 
justifies  the  complaints  of  over-education,  cramming,  and  acquisition 
of  useless  knowledge,  that  are  levelled  at  School  Board  education. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  labours  of  the  London 
School  Board,  I may  mention  that  last  year  560  Board  and  Committee 
meetings  were  held  at  the  central  office,  besides  these  divisional 
members’  meetings,  and  over  a thousand  Committee  meetings  for 
carr}dng  out  the  bye-laws,  were  held  in  different  parts  of  London. 
Add  to  these,  the  innumerable  school  managers’  and  other  meetings 
and  enquiries,  attended  to  a large  extent  by  the  members,  and 
some  approximate  idea  is  attained  of  the  demands  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  fifty  members  who  compose  the  London  School 
Board 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  work  shows  no  tendency  to  decrease, 
but  is  continually  enlarging,  as  new  schools  are  built,  and  as  fresh 
points  spring  up  in  connection  mth  provision,  compulsion,  and 
education. 

The  beneficial  results  of  ail  this  vast  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
and  thought,  are  not  as  yet  actually  apparent.  Many,  seeing  and 
feeling  that  millions  of  money  have  been  sunk  in  the  education  of 
London’s  children,  and  perceiving  but  a small  apparent  return  on 
the  capital,  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  expense,  and  to  doubt  the 
wasdom  or  expediency  of  universal  and  compulsory  education.  They 
forget  that  the  tree  has  not  been  long  planted ; that  it  is  early  yet  to 
expect  ripe  fruit ; that  the  plantation  of  schools  over  London  is  still 
incomplete,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  schools  are  but  a year 
or  two  old,  many  but  a few  months. 

Let  the  grumblers  have  yet  a little  patience.  They  have  already 
seen  a diminutibn  in  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals,  attested  by 
official  returns  ; and  they  should  next  see  the  whole  criminal  class, 
and  then  the  pauper  roll,  steadily  decrease. 

And  as  the  rising  generation  grows  up,  we  believe  they  will  be 
unable  to  avoid  acknowledging  the  evidence  of  a vast  increase  in 
provident  habits,  intelligence  at  work,  improved  health,  happy 
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homes,  good  manners,  and  advancement  in  a hundred  ways  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  should  see  a gradual  diminution  of  all 
crimes  due  to  debased  and  degraded  habits  of  mind ; for  knowledge 
will  not  be  the  only  gift  of  education — many  civilising  and  humanising 
influences  ■will  follow  in  its  wake.  All  these  and  many  other  advan- 
tages we  may  safely  hope  for,  unless  education  entirely  belies  its 
name  and  its  promises. 

Though  the  London  School  Board  has,  no  doubt,  made  some 
mistakes,  and  though  economy  has  not  always  been  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  work  that  it  has  done  is  sufficient  to  redeem  many 
faults.  It  has  manfully  grappled  with  the  gigantic  and  never-ending 
task  of  supplementing  the  education  of  London — if  that  can  be 
called  supplementary  ” which  is  to  the  full  as  large  as  the  existing 
provision — and  has  raised  London  from  the  low  estate  to  which  she 
had  fallen  to  not  far  from  her  proper  place  in  the  education  lists. 


S\T)XEY  C.  BUXTON. 
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IV A R AND  ITS  ATTENDANT 


MALADIES. 


HE  question  of  how  to  keep  an  army  in  good  health  is  quite 


Jl  as  important  as  the  supply  of  ammunition  or  food,  but  it  was 
long  before  this  fact  was  practically  recognised,  or  received  the 
attention  v/hich  the  subject  deserved.  Yet  the  proportion  of  sick  in 
war  is  usually  three  times  the  number  of  the  slain,  and  though  death 
on  the  battle-field  from  the  shot  or  shell  of  the  enemy  has  been  sung 
by  poets,  and  possesses  almost  an  attraction  to  the  romantic  imagina- 
tions of  some  youthful  spirits,  ^ death  from  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
hospital  fever,  or  any  other  of  the  insidious  train  which  follow  the 
march  of  large  armies,  and  are  likely  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in 
a winter  campaign,  is  an  unvarnished  object  of  dread;  and  if  disease 
makes  its  presence  felt  early  in  the  proceedings,  it  is  certain  to  have 
a more  or  less  disastrous  effect  on  the  plans  of  the  belligerents. 

The  strict  medical  examination  which  a candidate  for  the  army 
or  navy  is  obliged  to  pass,  speaks  for  the  necessity  of  the  soundest 
health  in  both  services,  whether  officers  or  men ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  ill-health  or  death  of  a general  in  the  field  has  caused  delays  in 
the  military  operations  he  had  undertaken,  which  proved  fatal  to 
them.  General  Philippe  de  Sdgur,  the  author  of  “ The  French 
Campaign  in  Russia  in  1812,”  remarks  upon  the  “iron  constitution” 
of  Marshal  Ney,  “ without  which,”  he  tells  us,  “ no  man  can  be  a 
hero.”  It  was  a theory  which  this  military  writer  held  very  strongly, 

* An  old  Esthonian  war-song  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Could  I but  die  in  the  war, 


Die  in  the  war  without  sickness, 
Go  off  with  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Without  the  weary  pain. 

Without  the  weakness  of  death. 
Without  the  waste  of  sickness. 
Better  to  fall  asleep  in  the  battle. 
To  fall  before  the  banners. 

To  sell  your  life  to  the  sword. 

To  the  arrows  from  the  cross-bow. 
To  fight  with  sickness,  &c,” 
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and  he  tries  to  find  an  excuse,  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  for  almost 
all  the  failures  of  every,  commander  with  whom  he  served,  or  to 
whom  he  was  opposed.  It  is,  in  fact,  when  carried  to  that  extent,  a 
peculiarly  French  excuse — endurance  of  pain  not  being  a quality  to 
which  the  French  as  a nation  ever  try  to  lay  claim;  but  an  Eng- 
lishman hardly  thinks  a severe  toothache  or  a bilious  attack  a 
sufficient  reason  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  of  the  welfare  of  many 
thousands  of  men : though  Napoleon’s  mistakes  have  all  been 
accounted  for  by  his  admirers,  and  in  their  eyes  satisfactorily,  on  the 
plea  of  alleged  temporary  ailments.  At  Leipsic,  they  tell  us,  he  was 
suftering  from  having  eaten  too  heartily  of  ill- cooked  mutton  seasoned 
with  onions;  at  Borodino,  from  a cold;  and  at  Fontainebleau  ^nd 
Waterloo,  from  other  maladies,  although  these  statements  have  been 
denied  on  still  better  authority ; and  we  may  fairly  quote  him  as  a 
proof  of  a hero  with  an  iron  constitution,  if  we  believe  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  own  health  to  the  English  admiral  who  escorted  him 
to  St.  Helena,  and  to  Dr.  Antommarchi,  the  physician  who  attended 
him  just  before  his  death.  To  the  first  he  said  he  had  never  been 
ill  more  than  twice  in  his  life,  and  then  only  slightly;  and  to  the 
second,  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a headache,  or  ‘‘  mal  d’estomac,”  and 
that  he  had  only  suspected  the  nature  of  his  last  malady — an  internal 
cancer,  which  ran  its  course  very  rapidly  in  the  climate  of  St.  Helena 
— about  a month  before  his  death  in  May,  1821,  though  it  was  the 
same  complaint  which  had  terminated  his  father’s  career.^  In  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  Empress  Josephine  from  Poland,  in  1807,  he 
said  that  the  extreme  cold  from  which  his  army  was  suffering  suited 
him,  and  that  he  was  growing  stout  in  spite  of  it;  and  again  he  wrote 
during  the  middle  of  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  in  1812, 
that,  as  to  himself,  he  had  never  been  in  better  health.  His  death  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three  was  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  habits  he  fol- 
lowed at  St.  Helena,  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  most 
prejudicial  to  a man  who  had  previously  led  an  active  life.  His 
companion  in  exile.  Las  Cases,  tells  us  that  he  was  particularly  well 
during  the  first  six  months  he  passed  there  at  “ The  Briars ; ” but 
from  the  time  he  inhabited  Longwood,  he  obstinately  refused  to  take 
exercise,  on  account  of  the  regulations  he  w'as  subjected  to  if  he 

’ Two  officers  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  when  Napoleon  surrendered  in 
1815,  have  described  him  to  me  in  very  similar  terms.  They  thought  he  looked 
less  than  his  age,  which  was  forty-seven ; he  was  as  active  as  a sailor  in  springing 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  though  very  corpulent,  gave  them  the  idea  of 
possessing  great  strength.  He  was  particularly  deep-chested,  and  had  not  a 
grey  hair. 
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proceeded  beyond  the  grounds;  and  as  the  Governor  had  special 
directions  that  an  English  officer  should  see  him  once  a day,  Napoleon 
tried  to  prevent  this  by  repeatedly  making  himself  ill  with  large  doses 
of  medicine  which  compelled  him  to  keep  his  room.^  A man  suited 
by  a Russian  winter  was  not  likely,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  find  a 
tropical  climate  agree  with  him ; and  the  spot  where  he  lived  was 
not  rendered  more  salubrious  by  the  variation  of  very  bitter  winds. 
Even  without  the  depression  which  must  have  been  produced  in  him 
by  exile,  disappointed  ambition,  and  frustrated  revenge,  the  causes 
just  mentioned  were  sufficient  to  debilitate  his  system,  and  predispose 
it  to  an  attack  from  an  hereditary  disease.  He  was  also  accustomed 
to  take  snuff  to  such  excess  that,  after  his  death,  his  internal  organs 
were  partly  lined  with  it,  and  the  unhealthy  irritation  this  amount  of 
snuff  caused  probably  fixed  the  seat  of  the  complaint.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  his  premature  death  as  arising  from  artificial  causes, 
and  himself  as  one  of  those  whose  success  in  life  was  partly  due  to  his 
excellent  health. 

The  inverse  proposition  certainly  does  apply  to  many  of  the 
generals  who  opposed  Napoleon,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
compassionate  admiration  of  the  brave  but  infirm  old  officers,  who 
had  aided  in  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great,  trying  vainly  to  stem 
the  tide  of  French  success  at  Jena.  The  aged  Austrian  General  Mack, 
who,  Segur  in  his  Memoires  ” tells  us,  was  like  a man  troubled  with 
delirium,  when  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  was  frightened  by  a 
threat  of  Napoleon’s  that,  unless  he  surrendered  the  fortress  of  Ulm  at 
once  to  the  French,  the  entire  garrison,  when  it  was  at  last  compelled 
to  capitulate,  should  be  shot  as  they  were  at  Jaffa,  “for  it  was  the  sad 
right  of  war ; ” and  he  was  thus  forced  into  yielding  the  bulwark  of 
Austria  \Hthout  any  further  defence,  though  an  army  was  marching  to 
its  relief : while  his  Imperial  master,  a victim  to  dyspepsia,  and  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  asked  for  an  interview,  after  his  first  defeat  at 
Austerlitz,  with  Napoleon  ; and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  when, 
according  to  Segur,  this  unfortunate  Emperor  Francis  could  do  nothing 
but  laugh  nerv'ously,  he  made  a most  burdensome  peace  and  alliance 
with  his  enemy,  and  threw  over  all  his  former  allies.  The  Russian 
General  Benningsen,  a Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  a man  of  sixty-five, 
kept  the  field  at  Eylau;  but  risked  a battle  against  enormous  odds, 
and  posted  in  the  worst  possible  position,  at  Friedland,  and  was 
consequently  defeated,  when  suffering  greatly^  from  a painful  affec- 

’ The  GeiTnan  patriot  Arndt,  his  contemporary,  asserts  that  during  the 
years  1812- 13-14,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  green  tea  and 
spirits  frequently  in  the  day,  to  keep  off  drowsiness. 

- Sir  R.  History  of  the  JVar  of  iSo6-’j. 
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tion,  which  shortly  afterwards  required  an  operation.  Marshal 
Kutuzov  had  lost  an  eye  in  battle,  and  received  two  bullets  through  his 
head,  yet  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  when  unable  to  ride,  and  afflicted 
with  the  infirmities  common  to  old  age,^  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
mand the  Russian  armies,  and  drive  the  French  from  before  Moscow. 
General  Wilson,  who  was  then  in  Russia,  asserts  that  another  attack 
on  the  French,  after  the  battle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  7,  1812),  must  have 
compelled  Napoleon  to  retire,  and  have  saved  Moscow.  But  Kutuzov 
had  only  just  accomplished  a journey  of  480  miles,  “and  the  night 
was  cold  : so  perhaps  the  energies  of  a septuagenarian  were  wanting 
after  such  a tr}dng  day.”  ^ It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  depth  of  a 
Russian  winter,  marching  over  a wasted  country,  and  having  therefore 
to  carry  all  his  sick  and  wounded  v/ith  him,  as  well  as  fuel  and 
provisions,  he  was  not  speedy  enough  in  his  movements  to  satisfy  the 
irresponsible  English  Commissioner  General  Wilson,  who,  seeing  only 
British  interests  in  the  French  discomfiture,  and  the  raising  of  the 
Continental  blockade,  which  had  paralysed  our  trade  for  six  years, 
vainly  urged  him  to  fall  upon  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  French 
hosts,  and  completely  annihilate  them  before  they  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  feeble,  aged  man,  who  died  before  the  end  of 
the  war,  had  almost  a fellow-feeling  for  the  famished,  half-clothed, 
perishing  French  fugitives,  struggling  through  the  snow.  He  was 
already  unable  to  shelter  and  feed  all  his  prisoners,  and  shrank  from 
killing  men  who  would  probably  soon  die  of  themselves,  when  he 
was  to  follow  them  so  quickly  to  the  tomb.  Hence,  according  to 
General  Wilson,  he  wilfully  permitted  20,000  to  escape,  including 
Napoleon  himself,  thereby  entailing  another  long  war.  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  was  afflicted  with  a suppurating  wound  in  the  foot  when 
he  lost  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  having  never  before  had  a day’s  illness  ; 
and  was  carried  to  the  field  on  a chair,  though  he  fled  from  it  on 
horseback.  The  depression  produced  by  pain  probably  showed  itself 
in  his  observation  just  before  the  battle,  when  the  Russians  forestalled 
him  in  posting  themselves  on  the  best  ground,  that  he  “ now  saw  that 
his  victories  had  taught  them  the  art  of  war.”  His  adversary,  Peter 
the  Great,  did  indeed  conduct  a successful  campaign  in  Persia  when 
suffering  from  the  painful  malady  which  caused  his  death,^  but  some 

* “ He  was  also  so  very  corpulent  and  unwieldy  that  he  was  obliged  to  move 
about,  even  when  in  the  field,  in  a carriage.” — Wilson's  Campaigns  of  1812. 
Sir  G.  Cathcart,  in  his  Campaigns  of  1S12-13,  says  that  Kutuzof  had  “painful 
disorders,  which  made  riding  impossible.” 

^ Joyneville’s  Life  and  Times  of  Alexande?'  I.  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  (Tinsley 
Brothers). 

^ General  Gordon’s  lAfe  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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years  earlier  he  had  been  compelled,  by  an  epileptic  attack,  to  send  his 
wife  to  make  a treaty  of  peace  for  him  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  commanded  the  Turks  in  the  campaign  on  the  Truth,  when  at 
the  instigation  of  his  old  enemy,  Charles  XII.,  they  had  broken  a 
truce  with  Russia  and  completely  hemmed  in  her  army  \ and  by  this 
treaty  the  Russiaii's  lost  the  town  and  fortress  of  Azov,  which  was 
then  their  only  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  A hundred  and  forty  years 
later,  cholera  and  low  fever,  even  more  than  the  enemy,  ruined  the 
plans  of  another  Russian  army  in  the  same  principality  of  Roumania, 
where  it  was  defeated  in  several  battles  ; and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
commanded  by  old  Marshal  Paskievitz,  who  was  suffering  from 
internal  cancer  of  which  he  died  in  about  a twelvemonth.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  quickly  following  this  campaign.  Prince  Menzikof, 
who  was  opposed  to  us,  had  been  lame  in  both  legs  for  twenty-seven 
years,  from  wounds  received  in  the  Turkish  campaign  in  1828-9. 
These  instances  will  prove  that  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  “ Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,”  is  especially  shown  in  the  commander  of  an  army,  and 
would  probably  also  apply  to  naval  warfare  ; but  our  navy  has  met 
with  no  defeat  in  battle  ^ since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  navies 
of  the  Continental  powers  form  too  small  a proportion  of  their  armed 
forces,  and  have  been  too  little  employed,  to  enable  us  to  point  the 
same  moral,  by  bringing  forward  sufficient  proofs  of  it. 

Yet,  although  age  and  sickness  must  seriously  diminish  the 
mental  power,  physical  endurance,  and  bodily  vigour  necessary  to 
examine  into  all  the  details  of  a large  army,  to  pore  over  maps  and 
plans,  and  to  take  a clear  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  position  and 
resources  of  the  enemy,  it  must  not  for  a moment  be  supposed  that 
an  aged,  sick,  or  infirm  man  may  not  be  extremely  brave.  Bacon  ‘ 
lays  it  down  as  a rule  that  deformed  (and  lame)  persons  are  always 
very  bold,  and  we  may  often  see  them  proficients  in  manly  exercises, 
while  a man  of  splendid  physical  formation,  if  he  be  much  over  six 
feet  in  height,  frequently  possesses  the  sort  of  temperament  called 
nervous.  The  slow  wits  of  a giant  have  become  a proverb.  Lavater  ^ 
tells  us  that  uncommonly  large  men  are  particularly  valuable  as 
royal  guards,  because  they  are  by  nature  credulous,  simple-minded, 
and  incapable  of  keeping  a secret,  and  consequently  of  conspiring 

’ Unless  we  except  the  unfortunate  attack  by  the  English  and  French  on 
Petropaulovski  in  September  1854,  where  the  melancholy  suicide  of  Admiral 
Price,  in  a fit  of  temporary  insanity,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  or  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  combined  plan.  The  Allied  loss  was  four  officers  and  forty-eight 
men  killed,  and  six  officers  and  148  men  wounded.  The  Russians,  who  claimed 
the  victory,  lost  forty  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded. 

2 Verulamiana,  33.  ^ Lavater’s  Physiognomical  Researches. 
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against  their  master.  The  greatest  generals  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  been  men  of  moderate,  and  frequently  of  small,  stature, 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
William  III.,  Marshal  Luxembourg,  Frederick  the  Great,  Admiral 
Nelson,  the  Duke  of  "Vyellington,  Marshal  Moltke,  Souvarov,  and 
Napoleon ; while  we  have  instances  of  successful  valour,  under 
great  physical  disadvantages,  in  the  octogenarian  Doge  Dandolo,^ 
who  had  been  blinded  in  his  youth  ; Marshal  Saxe,  who  was 
carried  to  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  a litter,  and  gained  the 
victory  ; the  Tartar  conqueror,  Timur,  whose  right  arm  and  leg  were 
crippled  from  an  attack  of  paralysis  ^ produced  by  a wound  in  his 
first  engagement ; Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  fought  at  Waterloo  with 
two  ribs  broken  the  previous  day  ; Nelson,  who  had  lost  an  eye  and 
an  arm ; the  Moorish  Sultan,  Muley  Moloc,  who  was  carried  in  a 
dying  state  with  his  army  to  resist  an  invasion  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
expired  before  the  battle  was  over,  in  which  his  enemy  was  defeated 
and  the  young  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  perished  ; ^ Lord  Raglan, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo,  and  commanded  our  army  in  the 
Crimea  ; and  many  other  gallant  officers,  who  have  not  allowed  the 
early  loss  of  a limb  in  battle  to  be  any  impediment  to  their  pro- 
fessional career ; but  all  these  instances  were  of  men  accidentally 
injured,  and  with  naturally  good  constitutions  : so  in  them  we  have 
the  hero  with  the  iron  constitution  still.  It  is  often  said  that  every 
eminent  General  has  been  a good  sleeper.  Napoleon  required  eight 
hours’  sleep  out  of  every  twenty-four, but  could  take  it  at  intervals  if 
necessary,  and  whenever  he  wished.  This  is  a most  valuable  quality 
in  a soldier  ; the  Duke  of  Wellington  also  possessed  it ; and  though 
many  have  done  with  less  than  eight  hours,  it  must  be  sound  if  a 
man  is  to  endure  protracted  mental  or  physical  fatigue. 

Having  considered  the  necessity  of  good  health  in  a military 
commander,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  men,  and  we  shall  see  that  not  only 
is  their  sanitary  condition  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success 
of  a campaign,  but  that  the  epidemics  which  emanate  from  a large 
number  of  military  sick  and  wounded  have  been  known  to  linger  for 
years  among  the  civil  population  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
have  been  dispersed. 

Most  of  the  fearful  epidemics  which  extended  throughout  Europe 

^ History  of  Venice.  ^ Sherefeddin  Ali. 

* Vertot’s  Revolutions  of  Portugal. 

Co7'respondance  du  Prince  Cza7'toriski  avec  V ETUpereur  Alexandre  ; 
Souvenirs  de  Talleyrand^  Memoires  de  Napoleo7t^ 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  origin  in  the  gathering  of  large 
Eastern  armies,  and  in  the  lavish  waste  of  human  life  which  charac- 
terised the  Mongul  and  Turkish  conquests.  “ Our  European  battles,” 
wrote  Gibbon  in  the  last  century,  ‘‘  are  petty  skirmishes  when  com- 
pared with  the  myriads  who  have  fought  and  fallen  on  the  fields  of 
Asia  j ” and  as,  even  now,  the  Turks  declipe  to  bury  their  dead  ene- 
mies, preferring  rather  to  suffer  from  the  pestiferous  air,  we  can  easily 
imiagine  that  this  custom  was  universal  among  their  ancestors.  After 
the  Tartar  conquest  of  Russia  in  the  13th  century,  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  and  merchants,  who  traversed  that  country  on  their  way 
to  Central  Asia,  have  recorded  that,  more  than  once,  they  came  on  piles 
of  whitening  skeletons  and  blackened  ruins,  where  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  an  inhabited  dwelling  or  of  living  humanity ; and  when  we 
remember  the  entire  absence  of  sanitary  precautions  which  charac- 
terise an  Eastern  army  even  at  the  present  day,  and  look  at  the  foul- 
ness of  a modern  Kalmuc-Tartar  or  Crimean  Tartar’s  abode,  we  can 
understand  that  the  mustering  of  80,000,  and  even  100,000  of  their  race, 
such  as  assembled  under  the  banner  of  Zingis-Khan,  Holagau,  and 
Timur,^  must  have  been  fraught  with  great  evil  of  this  description  to  the 
countries  which  they  overran.  The  Crusaders,  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  first  introduced  small-pox  to  Western  Europe,  and  it 
is  even  now  a complaint  which  invariably  breaks  out,  more  or  less,  in  a 
besieged  Eastern  city.  The  Crusaders  from  Norway  and  Iceland  also 
carried  back  from  the  East  the  fearful  scourge  of  leprosy,  which  has 
since  become  naturalised  in  those  countries.  In  1228  a plague  spread 
from  Russia  into  Poland  and  Germany,  in  consequence  of  a Mongul 
invasion  having  laid  waste  the  whole  district  between  the  Volga  and 
Kief ; and  in  a subsequent  year  the  invasion  w’as  continued  into 
Hungary  and  Silesia,  which  produced  a fresh  outbreak  of  the  plague. 
These  savages  were  accustomed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 

^ Sherefeddin  Ali,  an  officer  in  Timur’s  army,  described  an  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1395,  when,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  burned  and  pillaged 
every  Russian  village  as  far  as  Kolomna.  These  old  Mussulman  writers  glory  in 
the  number  of  “infidels”  slain  by  their  people,  and  evidently  consider  that  the 
more  they  kill,  the  more  glorious  will  be  their  reception  in  Paradise.  “The 
Muscovites,”  he  says,  “never  saw  their  Empire  in  so  terrible  a state  as  this,  for 
while  their  fields  were  covered  with  the  slain,  the  army  loaded  themselves  with 
the  most  precious  spoil  of  their  cities,  and  every  soldier  obtained  so  large  a share 
of  gold  ingots,  silver  blades,  Antioch  flax,  black  sables  and  ermines,  furs  unknown 
to  the  Tartars,  and  horses  and  young  unshod  colts,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  furnish 
both  himself  and  his  children  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  From  the  Ukraine  they 
also  took  enormous  droves  of  cattle,  and  multitudes  of  women  and  girls,  of  all 
ages,  of  wonderful  shape  and  beauty.” — Life  of  Tinmr  Bck^  from  the  Arabic. 
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enemy’s  slain  by  cutting  off  the  right  ear  of  each  of  the  dead,  and  in 
1239  they  collected  270,000  of  these  ghastly  trophies  from  the  plains 
of  Russia  alone,  and  after  the  battle  of  Leignitz  in  1241,  when  they 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Poles,  the  Silesians,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  they  filled,  with  right  ears  collected  from 
the  battle-field,  nine  of  the  huge  sacks  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  use  as  rafts  for  crossing  rivers.  Their  march  southwards  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  carried  with  it  devastation  and  disease,  which 
spread  into  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  into  Syria,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  malady  which  destroyed  the  French  anny  led  by 
Louis  IX.  against  the  Saracens  in  Egypt,  in  1248.  A war  between 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Tartar  Khan  of  Kipzak, 
and  his  vassal,  the  Christian  King  of  Armenia,  on  the  other,  produced  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Syria,  which  spread  to  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  again  attacked  a French  army  under  Louis  IX.,  who  had 
landed  at  Tunis  in  1270,  and  of  which  the  king  and  the  flower  of  his 
army  perished.  At  the  same  time  Edward  I.  had  conducted  an 
English  force  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  army  was  also  decimated 
by  the  same  plague,  which  induced  him  to  sign  a truce  with  the 
Saracens.  This  was  the  last  of  the  Crusades,  not  because  the  spirit 
which  prompted  them  had  vanished,  but  because  the  plague  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  the  last  two  expeditions  was  more  dreaded  by 
Western  chivalry  than  the  Mahometan  swords. 

In  1348  and  three  following  years  the  Black  Death  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  carried  off,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  a quarter 
of  the  population,  or  25,000,000  people.^  This  appears  to  have  begun 
in  China,  where  a civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mongul  dynasty  and  its  followers,  had  caused  the  slaughter  of  a 
million  Chinese  and  Monguls ; and  it  was  fed  by  a long  war  in 
Central  Asia,  between  Kazan,  a descendant  of  Zingis-Khan,  and  the 
Sultan  of  the  Turkomans.  Before  the  Asiatic  countries  bordering 
on  Europe  were  annexed  or  overawed  by  the  growing  strength  of 
Russia,  they  were  incessantly  at  war ; and  in  consequence  we  find 
that  the  plague  was  an  annual  visitant  in  Poland  and  Muscovy,  and 
it  figures  as  an  embodied  apparition  in  Polish  fairy  tales,  as  frequently 
as  witches,  mermaids,  or  wood  and  water  sprites,  in  the  stories  which 
amuse  the  youth  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1360  the 
Turks  captured  Adrianople,  and  their  ravages  were  the  cause  of 
another  outbreak  of  plague,  which  spread  to  France,  England,  and 
Ireland,  causing  great  mortality.  In  1453  they  captured  Constanti- 
nople, and  more  than  one  league  formed  against  them  by  the 
* Report  to  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  1352. 
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Christian  Powers  of  Europe  was  deterred  from  active  measures  by  a 
dread  of  the  plague,  which  was  left  in  every  province  in  which  the 
Turks  had  encamped.  In  1480  the  Turks  penetrated  into  Italy, 
diffusing  a general  terror  throughout  Europe,  and  the  pestilence, 
called  the  Sweating  Sickness,  which  spread  over  the  Continent  and 
into  England  in  1485,  was  the  direct  result  of  this  war.  Their  con- 
quests, and  the  horrible  slaughter  and  devastation  they  carried  with 
them — which  was  illustrated  by  the  familiar  expression  that  “ no 
blade  of  grass  would  grow  where  a Turkish  hoof  had  trod” — ex- 
tended over  the  Mediterranean  till  the  17th  century,  and  as  far  as 
Vienna  till  1683;  and  our  trade,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
rather  extensive  with  the  Levant,  was  a medium  for  spreading  the 
plagues  engendered  by  these  wars  into  England  more  frequently  than 
when  their  circuit  in  Europe  had  been  confined  to  Russia  and  Poland. 
There  was  a most  terrible  Plague  in  Russia  in  1570,  in  consequence 
of  two  invasions  of  the  Turks,  who  then  owned  the  Crimea,  and  who 
penetrated  on  the  second  occasion  with  a large  army  to  Moscow. 
The  invaders  set  fire  to  the  city,  after  closing  and  guarding  the  gates 
to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  escaping ; and  the  British  Resi- 
dent^ wrote  home  that  thirty  persons  were  burned  in  the  beer-cellar 
of  the  English  factory  alone,  the  factory  itself  being  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  that  although  every  means  and  industry  were  used  to 
cleanse  the  river,  it  could  not  be  freed  from  the  corpses,”  and  he 
thought  that  100,000  Russians  were  suffocated,  drowned,  or 
burned.”  The  Turks  retired  to  avoid  the  winter,  driving  before  them 
a ragged  crowd  of  500,000  Russian  men,  women,  and  children  of 
every  rank,  collected  all  along  their  route.  Many  of  the  captives 
died  of  hunger  and  fatigue  before  they  reached  the  Crimea,  but  those 
who  survived  were  sold  to  slave  merchants  at  Kaffa.  As  this  in- 
vasion occurred  at  a time  when  Russia  was  suffering  from  famine,  a 
pestilence  was  the  certain  result ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
spread  beyond  Poland,  which  was  not  a commercial  country  ; for  in 
the  progress  of  these  epidemics,  a wide  peaceful  district  exhausted 
them  ; and  on  that  occasion  Poland  was  not  the  seat  of  a war  : but 
they  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  brought  in  merchandise  or  in- 
fected ships,  and  our  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Levant  was  always  carried  on  by  sea. 

The  cholera  was  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Vistula  till  the 
Polish  insurrection  in  1830,  which  cost  the  lives  of  130,000^  Russian 
soldiers  and  many  thousands  of  insurgents,  though  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  at  Moscow,  in  1583,  by  an  English  ambassador  from  the 
^ Sir  Jerome  Horsey.  2 Russian  Official  Report, 
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Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Ivan  IV.,  having  been  brought 
from  India,  where  it  has  been  a dreaded  enemy  for  centuries ; for 
before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  there  was  a more  brisk  trade  and 
communication  between  India,  Persia,  and  Russia  than  between 
Great  Britain  and, Russia.  The  native  fairs  and  annual  pilgrimages 
to  the  Hindoo  shrines  at  Benares  have  often  spread  it  to  all  parts  of 
Southern  Asia;  but  in  1829  it  had  already  advanced  from  India  to 
the  Volga,  whence  the  Russian  recruits  and  provision-dealers  carried 
it  to  the  two  belligerent  camps,  where  in  the  crowded  hospitals  it 
found  a fruitful  field,  and  from  that  point  it  traversed  Europe. 

If  a war  carried  on  exclusively  in  Western  Europe  has  never,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  last  years  of  Napoleon’s  reign,  been  productive  of 
epidemics  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  East,  it  is  because  smaller  armies 
have  assembled,  and  in  a more  salubrious  climate;  corpses  have  been 
decently  interred,  not  left  to  be  eaten  by  domestic  animals,  which  have 
afterwards  become  food  for  man ; shorter  distances  have  to  be  tra- 
versed, and  under  more  favourable  auspices  for  obtaining  food  and 
supplies,  so  that  the  armies  have  not  suffered  from  famine  as  much  as 
from  fatigue  and  the  enemy,  which  has  often  happened  in  the  East ; 
and  a hundred  years  ago  Western  armies  suspended  operations  in 
the  severest  weather,  which  is  always  the  most  unfavourable  for  healing 
wounds,  from  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  hospitals  a proper  supply  of 
fresh  air  and  warmth  at  the  same  time ; and  witjiout  fresh  air,  wounds 
will  not  heal,  and  fever  and  gangrene  are  at  once  generated.  War 
was  also  made  among  civilised  and  more  wealthy  populations,  and 
private  benevolence,  particularly  that  of  the  religious  orders,  stepped 
in  to  supply  the  needs  which  were  neglected  by  the  State.  Associa- 
tions of  persons  who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  charity  and  philan- 
thropy are  unknown  except  in  Christian  countries*  though  here  and 
there  we  may  find  a very  benevolent  and  liberal  Parsee,  Hindoo,  or 
Mussulman,  so  that  the  Turkish  and  Tartar  armies  were  without  this 
aid  to  compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  their  chiefs,  who,  able  to 
gather  an  unlimited  number  of  recruits  from  the  nations  they  had 
conquered,  made  no  effort  to  assist  their  own  wounded,  and  put  those 
of  the  enemy  to  death.  The  French  Republic  abolished  the  religious 
orders,*  and  for  some  time  there  were  no  associations  in  France  to 
take  up  the  charitable  duties  which  they  had  hitherto  fulfilled. 
Hence,  during  the  later  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  when  his  armies 
even  exceeded  those  of  the  old  Turkish  and  Tartar  conquerors,  a 
page  from  Eastern  history  might  be  read  for  that  of  Europe,  in  the 

^ The  Knights  of  Malta  were  originally  instituted  for  the  succour  of  tfie 
wounded  in  battle. 
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barbarous  neglect  of  either  his  own  or  of  the  enemy’s  wounded,  the 
starvation  and  even  massacre  of  prisoners,  the  recklessness  of  life  as 
regarded  his  own  soldiers,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
press  recruits  from  conquered  countries  into  his  service,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  epidemics  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of  this 
mode  of  making  war. 

There  was  still  a belief  current,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  that  spirits  were  a safeguard  against  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  are 
still  so  far  a mystery,  that  nothing  has  since  been  satisfactorily  proved 
for  or  against  this  theory,  as  total  abstainers  and  those  accustomed 
to  take  spirits  regularly,  alike  fall  victims  to  it  when  it  is  prevalent. 
But  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  use  of  spirits,  except 
as  restoratives,  whether  by  armies  engaged  in  the  open  air,  or  shut 
up  in  close  inodorous  quarters,  as  is  often  the  case  for  weeks  together 
when  a fortress  is  besieged,  is  fruitful  in  every  other  kind  of  disease. 
On  two  occasions,  at  Jellalabad  in  Afghanistan  in  1841,  and  at  the 
great  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  garrison  was  either  destitute  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  or  prohibited  from  their  use;  and  in  both  instances  the 
health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  men  were  remarkable.  The  curse  of 
an  army  is  intoxicating  liquors,”  observed  an  American  army  surgeon 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  ; “ the  spirit  ration  is  the 
great  source  of  all  this  mischief.” 

A reason  frequently  urged  for  serving  out  spirits  is  that  when 
good  food  is  not  attainable,  spirits  are  the  most  convenient  and  port- 
able substitute,  and  are  cheaper  and  more  easily  procured  than  wine 
or  beer;  but  even  under  these  circumstances  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  one 
of  the  first  authorities  on  military  hygiene,  doubts  if  they  are  not 
more  hurtful  than  useful.  Napoleon  considered  wine  or  spirits  an 
essential  part  of  a ration  in  cold  or  bad  weather,  but  we  have  noticed 
the  large  amount  of  sickness  which  prevailed  in  his  armies  ; and  in 
this  opinion  he  was  neither  before  nor  behind  the  current  British 
medical  theory  of  his  day.  In  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
we  are  told  that  ‘‘  the  sot  and  the  drunkard  were  the  objects  of 
scorn  ; ” and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  value  of  stimulants  which 
prevailed  in  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  were  apparently 
introduced  with  the  Dutch  under  William  III.,  and  with  the  Hanoverians 
in  the  time  of  George  I.  Dr.  Parkes  tells  us  that  the  species  of  ophthal- 
mia * so  frequent  among  soldiers  even  in  English  quarters  was  uncom- 

‘ A recent  report  on  ophthalmia  among  the  Russian  troops  stationed  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Armenia,  by  Dr.  Reich,  a Russian,  confirms  Dr.  Parkes’s  opinion 
that  the  dust  and  infection  from  barrack  walls  propagate  it. 
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mon,  or  perhaps  unknown,  on  the  large  scale  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ‘‘  The  disease  as  we  now  see  it,”  he  writes,  “ is  one  of  the 
legacies  which  Napoleon  left  to  the  world.  His  system  of  making  war 
with  little  intermission,  rapid  movements,  the  abandonment  of  the 
good  old  custom  of  winter  quarters,  and  the  intermixture  of  regiments 
from  several  nations,  seem  to  have  given  a great  spread  to  the 
disease  ; and  though  the  subsequent  years  of  peace  have  greatly 
lessened  it,  it  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since  in  the  French, 
Prussian,  Austrian,  Bavarian,  Hanoverian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Belgian, 
Swedish,  and  Russian  armies,  as  well  as  in  our  own.  It  has  also 
been  evidently  propagated  among  the  civil  population  by  the  armies, 
and  is  one  more  heritage  with  which  glorious  war  has  cursed  the 
nations.”  The  bad  effect  that  spirits,  even  taken  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  frequently  have  on  the  eyes  or  the  sight  is  well  known, 
and  their  use  may  have  predisposed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  to  an 
attack  from  this  malady,  which  in  one  of  his  campaigns  disabled 
whole  companies.  The  health  of  his  troops  can  certainly  not  be 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  use  of  stimulants,  though  many  causes 
combined  to  lower  it,  and  they  had  no  wine  or  brandy  at  all  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  been 
unable,  like  Napoleon,  to  order  a fresh  levy  of  recruits  to  fill  up  gaps 
in  his  ranks  whenever  they  were  thinned  by  disease ; and  he  pre- 
sented a marked  contrast  to  his  adversary  in  his  attention  to  the 
health  of  his  army.  In  the  Peninsula  he  suggested  improved  ventila- 
tion in  the  hospitals,  and  Luscombe  tells  us  that  he  never  let  a day 
pass  without  inquiring  from  the  principal  medical  officer  as  to  their 
condition,  and  whether  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  fever 
among  the  men.  The  success  of  that  campaign  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a description  of  it  here,  although  the  mean  daily  number  of 
sick  was  never  below  twelve  per  cent.,  except  for  a short  time  in  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  when  it  fell  to  nine  or  ten.  Sometimes  it 
reached  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  Fergusson,  the 
old  Peninsula  surgeon,  seems  to  think  that  this  was  caused  principally 
by  the  spirit  ration,  and  they  must  have  been  in  many  instances  light 
cases,  to  judge  by  the  small  proportion  of  deaths.  At  any  rate,  the 
medical  aid  they  received,  and  the  vigilance  and  forethought  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  prevented  sickness  from  being  at  any  time  a 
check  on  his  op  rations  in  that  war. 

The  small  armies  with  which  Alexander  the  Great  accomplished 
his  victories  are  believed  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  sickness, 
except  in  the  campaign  on  the  Oxus,  which  was  so  far  a failure  that 
any  allusion  to  it  in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the  punishment 
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of  death  ; and  where  probably  the  soldiers  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  drought  in  summer  and  extreme  cold  in  winter,  which  is  still  the 
great  difficulty  in  campaigning  in  that  country.  His  conquests  were 
those  of  a European  civilised  State  over  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  in 
their  marvellous  rapidity  and  success  much  resembled  our  own  in 
India.  Quintus  Curtius  says  that  he  frequently  changed  his  camping- 
ground,  apparently  as  a mode  of  preserving  the  health  of  his  troops. 
With  the  Romans  sanitary  traditions  prevailed,  which  seem  to  have 
been  subsequently  lost  in  Europe,  and  only  revived  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century.  The  Prsefectus-Castrorum,  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  looked  after  the  sick  and  provided 
everj^thing  required  by  the  surgeons.  Both  Lhq^  and  Tacitus  men- 
tion that  Jhe  commanding  officers  used  to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  to  inquire  if  they  w^ere  well  taken  care  of ; and  Vegetius,  in 
his  “ Military  Affairs,”  wTites  that  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  troops,  to  the  situation  of  the  tents, 
which  were  warm,  being  made  of  hides,  and  never  pitched  in  marshy 
ground,  or  in  places  too  much  exposed  to  the  summer  heats  ; and 
also  to  the  warmth  of  the  men  in  winter,  sufficient  firewood  and 
warm  clothing  being  ahvays  provided.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Roman  officers  to  see  that  the  meals  were  regular,  that  the  provisions 
w'ere  good,  and  that  salt,  light  wine,  and  vinegar  were  supplied  by 
the  commissariat,  the  last  being  used,  apparently,  instead  of  vege- 
tables, to  keep  off  scurvy.  They  were  also  kept  in  constant  exercise, 
and  frequently  changed  their  camping-ground.  Yet  with  the  Romans, 
as  with  the  Greeks,  the  proportion  of  the  wounded  was  so  small 
compared  to  our  modern  battles,  and  the  javelin  and  hand-to-hand 
fighting  inflicted  such  simple  wounds  compared  to  our  fire-arms,  that 
the  wounded  can  hardly  have  been  an  encumbrance  to  an  advancing 
force,  or  a source  of  danger  to  one  encamped,  and  the  practice  of 
giving  no  quarter  relieved  the  victors  of  the  charge  of  wounded 
enemies.  We  never  hear  of  spirits  being  used  in  the  Roman  army, 
even  as  restoratives.  It  may  be  still  an  open  question  whether  they 
are  beneficial  or  not,  administered  in  small  doses  as  a precaution  in 
very  damp,  fever-stricken,  or  malaria-haunted  districts.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  now  deal  them  out  as  a regular  ration  to  their  armies  in 
times  of  peace  ; but  they  were  ordered  to  be  served  out  twice  a 
week  w^hen  their  armies  entered  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  1877, 
as  they  had  suffered  greatly  from  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  in 
previous  campaigns  in  these  parts,  where  fuel  and  shelter  have 
always  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Romans  certainly  considered 
the  regions  of  the  lower  Danube  as  fit  only  for  a penal  settlement ; 
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in  fact,  it  was  their  Siberia  or  Botany  Bay,  and  they  were  particularly 
unfortunate  in  their  wars  against  the  barbarians  of  those  parts,  so 
perhaps  no  foreign  army  could  avoid  suffering  to  some  degree  ; but 
the  Russian  spirit  ration  twice  a week,  if  it  was  regularly  continued, 
did  not,  as  intended,  keep  off  typhoid  fever,  though  this  complaint 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  its  appearance  among  the  troops  to  any 
great  extent  till  the  wounded  began  to  increase  upon  them,  and  till 
they  had  massed  companies  in  unhealthy  quarters,  only  lately  vacated 
by  the  Turksd  One  division  of  the  army  which  suffered  much  was 
also  for  some  time  with  scarcely  any  food  but  meat,  the  state  of  the 
roads,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rain,  stopping  the  transport  of  bread 
or  biscuit.  It  is  probable  that  warm  clothing,  effectual  shelter,  and 
a sufficient  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  including  lime-juice  or  vege- 
table food,  would  be  more  beneficial  than  spirits  in  warding  off  the 
maladies  common  to  that  district,  and  the  diet  of  the  natives  is 
Indian  corn,  milk,  and  stewed  plums,  with  little  or  no  meat.^  In 
France  and  Austria  a small  amount  of  brandy,  or  in  the  last  country 
the  substitute  of  wine  or  beer,  appears  in  the  military  dietary;  but 
the  peace  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  in  the  Austrian  army  than  even 
in  the  Russian,  and  far  higher  than  in  the  German.  In  the  Austrian 
dietary  the  meat  ration  is  larger  than  with  the  last  two,  but  there  is 
a want  of  vegetables.  Howard  was  of  opinion  that  “ herbs  and 
fruits  will  preserve  our  health,  and  sustain  nature  far  beyond  the 
best  animal  food,”  and  the  world  is  gradually  coming  round  to  this 
opinion  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that,  while  the  last  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  health  in  a warm  climate,  the 
first,  in  some  form  or  other,  undoubtedly  is  necessary  in  all  climates. 

In  the  case  of  an  active  army,  fresh  vegetables,  or  fresh  bread,  is 
often  most  difficult  to  procure  ; and  biscuits  and  preserved  vegetables 
are  not  equally  efficacious : else  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  a closely  besieged  city  like  Sebastopol, 
for  instance,  filled  with  sick  and  wounded,  or  even  Paris,  or  in  a closely 
packed  camp  in  an  insalubrious  district,  the  ill-fed  tainted  meat  which 
is  frequently  supplied  to  the  troops  is  far  less  wholesome  than  good 
bread  and  fruit,  could  such  be  obtained.  The  conviction  of  so  great  an 

* Owing  to  the  constant  rain  or  snow,  the  Russians  also  hutted  themselves 
underground,  a system  which  Dr.  Parlces  calls  “ dangerous  ; ” the  huts  are  often 
damp  and  difficult  H ventilation.  “ In  cold,  dry  countries,  however,”  he  adds, 
“ they  are  warm,  and  the  Turks  have  constantly  used  them  in  campaigns  in 
winter  on  the  Danube.  They  have,  however,  frequently  suffered  from  typhus.” — 
Practical  Hygiene. 

^ Some  medical  men  think  that  coffee  is  an  antidote  to  malarious  air.  It  is 
the  common  beverage  of  the  Turks,  but  not  of  the  Russians,  who  drink  tea. 
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authority  on  this  subject  as  Howard  ^ deserves  more  attention  than  it 
long  received  ; and  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  regulating  the  diet  of 
prisoners  when  deprived  of  exercise  in  close,  unwholesome  quarters, 
apply  in  many  instances  to  the  strong,  healthy  man  just  struck  down 
in  battle,  and  removed  to  the  crowded  hospital. 

The  famous  pea-sausage  obtained  much  credit  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  is  composed  of  pork  or  beef,  lard,  pea-flour,  and 
bread  ; but  the  men  grow  disgusted  with  it  if  used  too  long  exclu- 
sively. The  Russians  tried  a sausage  of  the  same  kind  in  some  of 
their  long  marches  in  Central  Asia,  but  found  a greater  proportion  of 
vegetable  and  bread  than  the  Germans  used  was  required  to  keep 
their  men  in  good  health;  yet  the  commonly-supposed  voracious 
German  has  less  meat  than  the  French  soldier  or  the  Austrian, 
while  all  three  (in  the  course  of  a week)  have  more  than  the  Russian 
and  less  than  the  British,  but  the  Russian  has  the  largest  ration  of 
bread.  Butter,  buckwheat,  and  pepper,  herbs  (possibly  for  making 
tea),  and  a small  portion  of  onion  are  ingredients  in  the  Russian 
dietary,  which  are  not  found  in  those  of  other  nations  ; but  169  days 
in  the  year  are  fast-days  in  Russia,  when  the  soldier  has  neither  meat 
nor  butter  served  out  to  him,  but  in  their  place  5 oz.  of  lard  and 
5 oz.  of  vegetable  oil.  Cabbage  soup  or  gruel  is  also  used  on  the  fast- 
days,  made  of  some  of  the  above  ingredients,  and  an  additional  portion 
of  peas  and  oats.  On  the  march,  biscuit  is  substituted  for  bread  ; and 
weak  brandy  is  added  twice  a week  in  5-oz.  rations  during  continued 
marching  or  campaigning  in  a malarious  district.  With  all  the  other 
Continental  armies  wine  is  given,  and  brandy  or  beer  in  time  of  war  ; 
and  with  the  Germans  the  quantity  of  meat  is  increased  by  three 
ounces  per  day  when  marching.  The  French  soldier,  like  the  English, 
buys  vegetables  and  extras  from  his  pay,  and  in  time  of  peace  receives 
only  fuel,  meat,  and  bread  from  the  government.  A diet  of  bread, 
milk  or  coffee,  and  olives,  makes  the  Turkish  porters  at  Constan- 
tinople some  of  the  most  muscular  men  in  the  world  ; but  the 

^ The  great  philanthropist,  as  is  well  known,  was  a vegetarian  himself ; but  in 
his  time  cholera  had  not  yet  entered  Western  Europe,  and  it  is  now  supposed  by 
some  that  among  its  predisposing  causes  is  long  abstinence  from  animal  food.  In 
Russia  there  used  to  be  a long  autumn  fast,  which  was  abolished  by  law,  on 
account  of  the  annual  visitation  from  cholera  when  it  had  lasted  a week  or  two. 
This  idea  may,  however,  prove  eventually  to  be  an  error.  Great  fatigue,  certainly, 
predisposes  to  it,  and,  doubtless,  any  animal  food  in  a tainted  or  high  condition. 
One  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  in  Bulgaria,  last  year,  declared  that  even  at 
the  Emperor’s  table  the  meat  was  always  tainted,  and  this  is  a very  common  occur- 
rence in  all  hot-weather  campaigns,  under  which  conditions  it  must  be  most 
injurious  to  men  camping  in  a malarious  district,  or  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  cholera  prevails. 
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Turkish  army  is  very  liable  to  epidemics,  though  the  sobriety  of  the 
rank  and  file'  are  well  known.  However,  this  liability  to  epidemics 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sanitary  precautions 
characteristic  of  Eastern  armies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a well-fed,  healthy  man  is  more  able  to 
bear  up  against  the  fatigues  of  a campaign  than  one  already  tried  by 
hard  living  and  insufficient  clothing  or  shelter,  if  other  conditions  are 
the  same,  which  is  one  reason  more  for  paying  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  diet  and  general  health  of  the  army  in  a time  of  peace.  It  was 
observed  that  the  British  officers  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards  in  the 
Crimea  supported  the  cold  and  hardships  fully  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  privates  of  the  line,  and  in  all  armies  this  has  generally  been 
the  case.  Our  wealth  and  our  mechanical  superiority  have  also  put 
our  armies  in  possession  of  very  much  better  weapons  than  our  ad- 
versaries, particularly  when  we  have  been  opposed  to  the  Russians, ^ 
and  to  the  Abyssinians,  Chinese,  and  Ashantees.  Our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  has  consequently  been  very  much  less  than  what  we  have 
been  able  to  inflict  upon  our  opponents.  But  we  cannot  always  ex- 
pect this  to  be  our  fate,  now  that  communication  is  so  much  easier  and 
much  more  rapid  than  before  steamers  and  railways,  and  now  that 
every  new  improvement  in  cannon  and  firearms  is  at  once  known  to 
all  the  war  offices  in  Europe,  and  steps  taken  to  adopt  it.  Even 
the  Russians,  behindhand  as  they  have  ever  been  in  the  quality  of 
their  weapons,  must  have  learned  by  their  tremendous  losses  at 
Plevna,  that  ill-armed  courage  is  of  less  avail  in  battle  than  a long- 
range  double-barrelled  breech-loader,  under  the  protection  of  an 
earthwork.  In  future  wars  we  must  therefore  look  for  a larger  num- 
ber of  wounded,  and  a consequent  increase  of  the  sickness  com- 
monly attendant  upon  it.  The  Crimea  was  not  an  exception  to  the 
greater  immunity  than  the  armies  of  foreign  Powers  which  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  from  the  scourge  accompanying  war ; for  great  as 
was  our  loss  there  by  sickness,  that  of  our  enemy,  and  of  our  allies, 
both  Erench  and  Turks,  was  far  greater,  though  it  is  true  that  the  pre- 
ventive causes  of  that  mortality  were  so  thoroughly  sifted  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  they  should  exist  with  us  again  to  the  same  extent.  Still, 
in  any  future  war  with  a European  nation,  a far  more  ample  provision 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  will  have  to  be  made  than  we  have  ever 
hitherto  supplied  to  our  armies,  if  the  campaign  is  to  come  to  a rapid 

^ Dr.  Parkes  says  that  an  army  without  pay  is  a healthy  army,  for  it  cannot 
buy  stimulants,  which  applies  to  the  Turks. 

2 The  Turks  in  the  middle  ages  possessed  cannon  and  gunpowder  long  before 
it  was  known  to  the  Russians. 
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and  successful  termination.  Cholera  alone  appears  to  be  an  evil  that 
it  is  impossible  to  forestall ; for  robust  health,  temperate  habits,  suffi- 
cient shelter,  and  ample  food  seeto  to  be  no  safeguard  against  its 
ravages  in  an  Eastern  campaign.  Crowding,  over-fatigue,  bad  water, 
and  unwholesome  food,  doubtless  increase  it,  and  in  the  matter  of 
space  we  were  more  liberal  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  suffered  less, 
than  the  French,  who  packed  just  double  the  number  of  men  that 
we  did  in  the  transports  we  lent  to  them  for  the  voyage  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Gallipolli,  and  also  in  the  hospitals.  Scurvy^  in  some  form 
or  other  has  shown  itself  in  all  campaigns  in  all  countries  during  the 
present  and  last  centuries,  and  greatly  complicates  other  maladies, 
or  the  cure  of  wounds ; but  this  might  probably  be  much  reduced  if 
the  same  precautions  were  taken  with  the  army  as  with  the  fleet,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  limejuice  provided  when  there  was  likely  to 
be  a lack  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  The  fatigue,  excitement,  con- 
sumption of  preserved  or  salt  meat,  and  general  want  of  variety 
of  food,  with  close  quarters,  and  a debilitated  physical  condition, 
all  conduce  to  scurvy  in  a time  of  war ; but  the  danger  and 
its  remedy  once  recognised,  it  may  entirely  cease  to  be  a difficulty; 
for  with  our  large  pecuniary  means  for  conducting  hostilities,  and  the 
facilities  of  transport,  which,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  always  be 
afforded  by  our  portable  railways  and  our  fleet,  there  need  never  be 
an  ill-timed  economy  displayed  in  procuring  anything  essential  to  the 
health  of  our  troops;  for  the  homely  proverb,  “Penny  wise,  pound 
foolish,”  applies  most  especially  to  the  medical  and  commissariat 
supplies  during  a campaign. 

The  following  table  gives  a comparison  of  the  British  loss  and 
that  of  the  enemy  in  some  of  our  principal  battles — as  nearly  as  has 
been  ascertained  : — 

Blenheim  (Aug.  3,  1704) — 

English  and  Germans  : 4,000  killed,  7,000  wounded,  chieHy  Germans. 

French  : 12,000  killed,  14,000  prisoners. 

Culloden  (April  16,  1746) — 

English  : 220  killed  and  wounded. 

Scots:  2,500  killed  (probably  no  quarter  given). 

Dettingen  (July  16,  1743)  — 

English,  including  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  : 2,300. 

French  : 5 >000. 

* A sailor  exposed  constantly  to  pure  sea  air  is  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions for  escaping  an  epidemic  than  a soldier  on  a campaign.  Yet,  without  fresh 
vegetables  or  lime-juice,  it  is  found  that  scurvy  will  always  in  time  attack  a ship’s 
crew,  and  that  even  lime-juice  is  powerless  to  counteract  a constant  diet  of  bad  or 
insufficient  food,  bad  water,  and  ill-ventilated  sleeping-quarters. 
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Talavera  (July  27-28,  1809) — 

English  and  Spaniards  r 777  killed,  4,000  wounded  and  missing. 

French  : 10,000. 

Salamanca,  &c.  (July  22,  1812) — 

English  and  Spaniards  : 1,990  killed,  3,600  wounded  and  missing. 

French  : 8,000  killed,  7,142  prisoners. 

Orthez  and  Toulouse  (April,  1814) — 

English  and  Spaniards  : 672  killed,  3,500  Wounded  and  missing. 

French  : 10,000. 

Sobraon  (Feb.  10,  1846) — 

English  ; 2,338  killed  and  wounded. 

Sikhs  : 10,000. 

Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras  (June  17-18,  1815) — • 

English  ; 1,829  killed,  5,000  wounded. 

Hanoverians,  Belgians,  &c.,  and  Prussians  : 16,180  killed  and  wounded. 
French  : 45,000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  or  fled  to  their  own  homes. 
Alma  (Sept.  20,  1854)  — 

British  ; 2,002  killed  and  wounded. 

French  ; 560.  (They  took  less  part  in  the  battle.) 

Russians  : 5>709  loss.  (Official  statement,  but  thought  to  be  more.) 
Balaklava  (Oct.  25,  1854)  — 

French,  English,  and  Turks  : 600  killed  and  wounded, 

Russians  : 627. 

Inkerman  (Nov.  5,  1854)  — 

English  : 2,573  killed  and  wounded, 

French  : 1,800  killed  and  wounded.  (They  took  little  part  in  the  battle.) 
Russians  ; ii,959  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
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PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 


NOW  that  the  weapon  of  a naked  savage  has  struck  down  in  a 
nameless  skirmish  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bonapartes 
and  the  first  of  the  race  who  ever  fell  upon  a field  of  battle,  men’s 
eyes  are  not  unnaturally  turned  again  upon  one  who  often  com- 
manded their  gaze  before,  but  who  seemed  of  late  days  to  have 
passed  from  their  notice  for  ever,  the  man  whom  strange  chance  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Napoleon  family.  It  seems  in  keeping 
with  the  pitiless  irony  of  fate  which  has  always  pursued  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty — a fate  as  stern  as  the  fabled  destiny  of  the  Pelopids — that 
the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  should  place  whatever  remains 
of  succession  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  neither  he  nor  his  mother 
loved  overmuch,  at  the  feet  of  the  Esau  or  rather  the  Ishmael  of  the 
House,  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte  (Jerome), 
better  known  as  Prince  Napoleon,  better  known  still  in  the  argot  of 
history  as  Plon-Plon.  Prince  Napoleon  is  the  son  of  that  somewhat 
feather-headed  King  of  Westphalia  who  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Paterson  of  Baltimore — she  who  died  but 
the  other  day — and  for  his  exclamation  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : 
‘‘  Brother,  here  should  perish  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Bonaparte  ! ” an 
heroic  exclamation  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  escaping  from 
the  field  and  living  till  i860.  Westphalia  Jerome  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  first  Napoleon ; but  as  the  great  Napoleon  did  what  he 
liked  with  the  succession,  and  set  aside  his  other  brothers  when  they 
displeased  him,  the  year  1852  saw  his  son  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Imperial  Crown.  The  birth  of  the  poor  lad  who  died  last  June 
in  Zululand  took  away  from  him  the  succession  to  a great  and  appa- 
rently firmly-established  empire  ; his  death  has  given  him  the  head- 
ship of  a fallen  house,  and  put  him  nominally  in  command  of  a 
powerless  party. 

Prince  Napoleon  is  one  of  the  strangest  figures  of  modern  history. 
His  career  has  been  one  long  riddle,  unexplained  as  yet.  No  man  in 
Europe  has  been  more  misunderstood,  and  few  have  been  more  dis- 
liked ; no  man  had  better  chances  of  success  than  he,  and  no  man 
ever  made  less  use  of  his  chances.  To-day  finds  him  as  much  a 
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puzzle  alike  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago 
when  he  first  swore  allegiance  to  a French  Republic.  He  has  been 
described  by  a witty  critic  as  a Caesar  out  of  place.  But  the  epigram 
would  have  been  much  truer  which  described  him  as  an  unemployed 
Antony.  The  marvellous  capability  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  which  characterised  Caesar  never  was  the  property  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  has  rather  been  conspicuous  all  his  life  for  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  wrong  moment.  And  now,  close  to  his  sixtieth 
year,  he,  the  strangest  evolution  of  the  race  Bonaparte,  remains  just 
where  he  was  when  he  started,  having  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
world  first  that  he  was  a fool,  then  that  he  was  a man  of  genius, 
without  winning  any  success  either  from  his  folly  or  his  intellect. 
Among  the  many  witty  and  bitter  things  that  Prince  Napoleon  has  said 
about  the  members  of  his  own  family,  one  saying  deserves  especial 
remembrance — his  epigrammatic  observation  that  his  cousin  the 
Emperor  took  in  the  world  twice : first,  when  he  made  the  world 
believe  that  he  was  an  idiot ; and  secondly,  when  he  made  it 
believe  he  was  a statesman.  The  epigram  would  apply  almost  as  well 
to  its  author  as  to  its  object. 

This  is  his  portrait,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a bitter  enemyi: — 
He  is  of  a tall  form,  but  with  his  neck  sinking  between  his 
shoulders  ; his  waist  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  irruption  ot 
corpulency  ; his  gait  is  heavy  and  undignified  ; he  is  short-sighted, 
and  his  glance  is  an  oblique  one.  His  general  appearance  reminds 
you  of  the  elder  Bonaparte,  the  one  whom  MM.  Thiers  and  Marco 
Saint-Hilaire,  Troplong  and  Havin,  and  likewise  M.  Prudhomme, 
style  ‘ le  Grand  Homme,’  but  it  reminds  you  still  more  of  Otho  or 
Vitellius,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  common  mask  of  Punch.”  Such 
a description  as  this  gives  no  real  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  man 
or  of  the  quality  of  character  to  be  inferred  from  a study  of  his  face. 
Flandrin’s  famous  portrait  gave  another  and  a truer  view  of  his 
nature.  Strangely  like  the  first  Napoleon  was  it,  so  like  that  it ' 
would  have  passed  in  the  eyes  of  most  spectators  as  a picture  of  the 
Little  Corporal.  A more  attentive  observer  would  have  assumed  it 
to  be  a study  of  the  Great  Emperor  after  Leipzig  or  Waterloo, 
for  there  was  stamped  on  the  sensuous  face  a look  of  sullen  discon- 
tent, of  a disappointment  that  did  not  often  belong  to  the  features  of 
the  first  of  the  Bonapartes.  It  was  the  face  of  a Napoleon  without  suc- 
cess, of  a Napoleon  who  had  not  found  his  chance,  who  had  waited 
too  long  for  his  Marengo.  It  was  the  face  of  a Napoleon  compelled  by 
strange  fate  to  inaction,  it  was  the  face  of  Prince  Napoleon.  So  like 
the  Great  Napoleon  is  he,  that  a pathetic  little  story  which  I once 
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remember  reading  might  very  well  be  true.  It  told  how  one  of  the 
survivors  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard  who  returned  to  his  provincial  home 
after  Waterloo  always  refused  to  believe  that  his  Emperor  was  dead, 
and  insisted  that  he  would  return  one  day  to  restore  to  France  her 
lost  glory.  The  story  went  on  to  tell  that  years  after  it  so  chanced 
that  Prince  Napoleon  had  for  some  reason  to  go  through  this  town  at 
night,  and  some  of  the  townspeople,  thinking  to  play  off  a jest  upon  the 
old  soldier,  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  his  dream  had  come  true, 
that  the  Emperor  had  indeed  returned,  and  was  at  that  moment  passing 
through  the  principal  street.  Wild  with  excitement,  the  veteran 
rushed  off  to  the  spot  where  the  Imperial  escort  was  slowly  making 
its  way  through  the  shouting  crowd.  The  glare  of  torches  shone 
upon  the  soldiers  and  upon  a bareheaded  man  looking  out  of  a car- 
riage window,  a man  with  the  face  of  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz. 
The  old  soldier  gave  a wild  cry  of  delight,  “ Vive  I’Empereur  ! ” and 
fell  down  fainting.  When  they  came  to  raise  him  they  found  he  was 
dead  : he  had  died  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  had  once  again  looked 
upon  the  face  of  his  old  commander. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  glance  rapidly  over  this  career, 
and  see  what  can  be  made  of  it.  Prince  Napoleon  was  born  in  1822, 
at  Trieste,  and  received  a military  education  at  the  royal  military 
academy  of  Ludwigsburg,  where  he  signalised  himself  by  not  a 
few  quarrels  with  his  comrades.  In  1845  he  and  his  father  were 
allowed  by  Louis-Philippe  to  return  to  France,  in  spite  of  the  law 
of  banishment  against  all  Napoleons.  The  year  of  revolution  sent 
him  to  the  Assembly  as  the  deputy  for  Corsica,  and  he  declared  him- 
self everywhere  as  a devoted  republican,  winning  for  himself  the 
titles  of  ‘‘Prince  Rouge”  and  “Prince  de  la  Montague,”  although 
it  must  be  said  that  many  of  the  republicans  made  what  I cannot 
but  consider  the  mistake  of  not  believing  in  his  sincerity.  I believe 
he  was  sincere  enough  in  his  republicanism,  sincere  enough  in  his  hope 
that  his  cousin  would  keep  true  to  his  word.  But  in  Prince  Napoleon’s 
character  there  seems  to  be  a fatal  sluggishness  which  is  inclined 
to  say,  “ I have  done  my  best  to  shape  the  course  of  events,  biit  if 
they  won’t  take  the  course  I wish,  they  must  go  their  own  way.” 
The  infamy  of  the  coup  d^ctat  found  no  aider  and  abettor  in  him, 
but  it  was  assumed  by  the  outer  public  that  he  merely  held  aloof, 
while  his  enemies  declared  that  he  had  deliberately  helped  to  betray 
the  Republic.  We  know  now,  on  the  testimony  of  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
that  the  Red  Prince  came  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  November, 
1851,  and  placed  before  him  a scheme  for  the  succour  of  the 
threatened  Republic.  This  scheme  meant  no  less  than  the  immediate 
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arrest  of  the  Prince-president  by  the  order  and  action  of  the ' cote 
gauche^  headed  by  its  sixteen  leaders  the  hiirgraves  rouges.  Had 
this  plan  been  adopted  and  proved  successful,  who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  future  calamities  of  France  might  have  been  avoided? 
A France  without  its  coup  d^etat  and  its  Sedan  seems  difficult  now  to 
imagine,  but  such  a thing  might  have  been,  t'ho’u^h  the  ^ffinight-have- 
beens,”  says  Carlyle,  are  for  the  most  jrart  a vanity.  Victor  Hugo 
declined  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  one  must  not  be  illegal  to  pre- 
vent illegality  ; and  the  Prince,  feeling  doubtless  that  he  had  done 
enough,  retired,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  to  take  what- 
ever of  good  to  him  they  might  bring  with  them.  In  the  course  of  that 
strange  conversation,  the  knoAvledge  of  which  now  exonerates  Prince 
Napoleon  from  so  much,  he  made  one  speech  which  showed  hoAV 
keen  was  his  appreciation  of  the  situation  of  his  House,  and  how  true 
was  his  view  into  history.  ‘H  bear  the  name  of  Bonaparte,’^  he  said, 
“ but  I bear  it  without  fanaticism.  I am  a Bonaparte,  but  not  a 
Bonapartist.  I respect  the  name,  but  I can  judge  it.  It  bears  already 
one  stain,  that  of  the  i8th  Brumaire.  Is  it  about  to  endure  another? 
The  old  stain  has  disappeared  in  glory.  Austerlitz  eclipses  Brumaire. 
Napoleon  is  absolved  by  his  genius.  The  people  have  so  much  ad- 
mired him  that  they  have  forgiven  him.  This  glory  of  Napoleon's 
has  survived  the  first  blow ; a second  Avould  kill  it.  I do  not  Avish  this. 
I hate  the  first  i8th  Brumaire;  I fear  the  second;  I Avould  hinder  it.” 

When  the  Crimean  AA^ar  Avas  juggled  into  existence,  to  gratify  con- 
quered France  by  teaching  her  that  her  conqueror  had  inherited 
the  Napoleonic  glory  Avith  the  Napoleonic  name,  a command  AA^as 
given  to  Prince  Napoleon.  He  Avent  out  to  the  seat  of  AA^ar,  stayed 
a feAv  months  Avith  the  army,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  returned 
home  to  Paris.  The  ostensible  reason  AA^as  sickness;  his  enemies 
said  and  say  that  it  AA’-as  because  the  man  AAuth  the  face  of  the  great 
Napoleon  had  the  heart  of  a coAA-ard,  because  he  dealt  in  lieutenantry 
and  dreaded  the  brave  squares  of  AA'ar;  his  friends  say  that  he  was 
treated  badly,  that  he  had  no  chance,  that  he  quarrelled  AA'ith  every- 
one and  returned  home  in  disgust.  I for  my  part  consider  the 
coAvardice  theory  utterly  absurd,  and  I have  on  my  side  Mr.  King- 
lake,  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a good  judge  of  a man’s  military 
qualities  as  any  of  the  Prince’s  assailants,  Avho  entirely  exonerates 
him  from  this  unlucky  charge.  I may  say,”  states  the  historian 
of  the  Crimean  war,  “ that  such  knowledge  as  I have  hitherto  chanced 
to  gain  of  his  career  has  not  yet  enabled  me  to  infer  that  he  is  a man 
of  loAver  grade  than  his  uncle  in  the  matter  of  personal  courage.”  It 
was,  hoAA'ever,  very  unlucky  for  Prince  Napoleon  that  he  came  back 
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so  ingloriously  as  to  be  styled  the  general  who  deserted  ; still  more 
unlucky  that  the  scheming  of  his  Imperial  cousin  during  the  Italian  war 
sent  him  down  with  a command  into  Tuscany,  where  no  single  wave, 
no  spent  ripple  of  the  war,  ever  reached,  and  where  he  received  from 
his  soldiers  the  name  of  “ the  Immortal,”  the  man  that  does  not  die. 
Nothing  clings  so  surely  about  a great  name  as  a charge  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  disprove,  and  this  charge  of  cowardice  has 
clung  about  Prince  Napoleon’s  name,  never  probably  to  be  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  most  persons.  Some  estimate,  however,  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  of  sweeping  charges  like  this,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  Sir  Walter  Scott  brought  the  same  charge  of  cowardice 
against  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  that  he  found  plenty  of  people  ready 
to  believe  in  the  accusation. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  until  long  after,  Europe  had  made  its  mind 
up  with  regard  to  the  two  cousins  Bonaparte.  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
Emperor,  was  the  man  of  genius,  subtle  as  the  Sphinx,  the  master-mind, 
the  combination  of  Machiavelli  and  Richelieu  rolled  into  one,  in  fact, 
the  heart  and  brain  of  Continental  diplomacy.  Prince  Napoleon  was 
the  dull  incapable  coward,  the  helpless,  hopeless,  degenerate  bearer 
of  a mighty  name.  All  the  angry  epithets  which  poor  Claude  Mel- 
notte  in  his  despair  asks  his  mother  if  he  deserves  were  hurled  most 
lavishly  by  public  opinion  upon  Plon-Plon  or  Craint-Plomb,  as  certain 
of  his  enemies  delighted  to  style  him.  In  one  thing  alone  did  public 
opinion  allow  him  any  excellence.  Public  opinion  allowed  that  he 
excelled  in  profligacy.  All  the  crimes  which  the  vivid  imagination 
and  the  virulent  tongue  of  Cicero  showered  upon  Antony  were  laid 
to  the  credit  of  Prince  Napoleon.  Not  Trimalcion  himself,  nor  any 
of  the  infamous  Athenians  whose  sins  are  gibbeted  in  the  verse  of 
Aristophanes,  could  boast  a more  repulsive  reputation  than  that 
of  Prince  Napoleon  at  this  time.  For  this  reason  his  marriage  with 
Princess  Clothilde  caused  a deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  horror,  and 
Punch's  cartoon,  which  represented  the  Emperor  pronouncing  the 
nuptial  benediction  over  a weeping  girl  and  his  cousin  with  his 
uncle’s  face,  represented  the  feeling  at  the  time  of  nine  persons  out 
of  ten.  Undoubtedly  the  union  could  scarcely  be  considered  a 
happy  one,  but  it  turned  out  better  perhaps  than  most  such 
marriages  do,  and  at  least  it  had  about  it  nothing  of  the  infamy 
of  Louis-Philippe’s  hideous  Spanish  match.  How  far  the  opinion 
of  the  world  was  right  as  to  Prince  Napoleon’s  private  cha- 
racter, it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  inquire : its  opinion  as  to 
his  stupidity  was  to  be  suddenly  undeceived  in  1861  by  the 
famous  speech  in  the  Senate ; which,  by  its  splendid  eloquence 
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and  its  powerful  defence  of  democratic  liberty,  took  the  world  very 
much  by  surprise.  If  some  actor  who  had  played  the  part  of  a clown 
for  years  suddenly  leaped  into  fame  in  one  night  as  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  of  his  time,  the  effect  could  not  be  more  startling,  more 
bizarre,  than  the  revolution  which  converted  the  Cloten  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  into  one  of  France’s  greatest  orators,  the  peer  of  Vergniaud 
and  Berryer.  Never  probably  before  in  the  history  of  France  had 
any  man  earned  so  unenviable  a fame  for  incapacity,  and  flung  it  off 
so  suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  the  matador  flings  off  his  heavy  cloak 
when  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  face  el  fo?'o.  The 
fierce  attacks  upon  the  Orleanists  which  the  speech  contained,  called 
forth  from  the  Duke  d’Aumale  a pamphlet  and  a challenge.  The 
Prince  read  the  pamphlet  of  Egalite  Petit-fils  and  declined  his 
challenge;  rather,  it  was  declined  for  him  by  the  Emperor.  The  old 
“ coward  cry  ” was  of  course  raised,  but  all  English  politicians  will 
agree  that  the  Prince  was  right  in  seeing  that  the  quarrels  of  hostile 
houses  were  not  to  be  settled  nowadays  by  the  weapons  which  stirred 
and  stilled  the  brawls  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues.  One  passage 
in  this  now  somewhat  forgotten  pamphlet — which,  however,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  a manly  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  King  of  the 
Barricades — described  the  characteristics  of  the  Bonaparte  race  with 
a bitter  truthfulness  which  must  have  been  strangely  unpalatable  to 
its  Imperial  head  : — 

“ Pour  les  Bonapartes,  quand  il  s’agit  de  faire  fusilier,  leur  parole 
est  bonne.  Et,  tenez,  prince,  de  toutes  les  promesses  que  vous  et  les 
votres  avez  faites  ou  pouvez  faire,  celle-la  est  la  seule  sur  Texecution 
de  laqueile  je  compterais.” 

From  this  time  forth  the  i\)le  of  Prince  Napoleon  before  the  eyes 
of  Europe  was  changed.  He  was  now  pointed  out  as  the  subtle 
schemer,  the  man  of  vast  ambition  and  determined  will.  The  cap  and 
bells  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  cloak,  the 
mask,  and  the  dark  lantern  of  the  Conventional  stage  conspirator. 
His  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  continental  malcontents,  and  no 
event  of  any  importance  could  take  place-  in  Europe  without  finding 
the  very  people  who  had  made  mouths  at  Plon-Plon  for  a fool 
inquiring  eagerly  what  part  Prince  Napoleon  had  in  the  matter.  He 
was  now  sent  by  his  cousin  upon  diplomatic  missions  all  over  the 
world,  and  was  in  fact  a sort  of  unofficial  ambassador  for  the  Empire 
everywhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  genius,  his  far-sighted 
political  intelligence,  and  his  power  of  appreciating  the  relative  values 
of  nations,  might  have  made  his  assistance  of  great  service  to  Napoleon 
the  Third  if  Napoleon  the  Third  had  seen  fit  to  profit  by  it  more  often. 
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It  is  true  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  political  judgment  generally  led 
him  to  different  conclusions  from  those  evolved  from  the  Tuileries, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  opinions  generally  ran  counter  to 
those  of  the  majority  upon  most  great  questions  \ but  events  have 
almost  invariably  justified  Prince  Napoleon,  and  showed  that  his 
Imperial  cousin  would  have  done  wiser  in  listening  to  his  single  voice 
than  to  any  clamour  of  public  opinion.  When  Prince  Napoleon 
went  over  to  America  during  the  civil  war,  to  judge  the  question  on 
its  native  ground,  hearing  the  cause  discussed  in  New  York  salons, 
in  reunions  of  Boston  abolitionists,  and  in  the  not  altogether  impartial 
atmosphere  of  General  Beauregard’s  tent,  he  had  the  sense  to  see 
that  the  North  was  sure  to  win  in  the  end ; and  he  saw  this  at  a time 
when  the  Emperor  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  England 
to  aid  him  in  supporting  by  arms  the  cause  of  the  South  and  slavery. 
Prince  Napoleon  was  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  Mexican  inter- 
vention. He  knew  the  temper  of  the  American  people  too  well  to 
fancy  that  they  would  suffer  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  dearly 
cherished  infringement  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Munro 
doctrine,  but  which  is  really  the  doctrine  suggested  to  and  impressed 
upon  President  Munro  by  George  Canning.  The  sequel  of  that 
most  disastrous  undertaking  thoroughly  justified  his  views.  Upon 
all  the  great  European  questions,  too,  he  showed  a shrewd  and 
foreseeing  mind.  He  believed  in  Italy,  he  supported  the  cause  of 
Poland,  he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  Austria,  and  we  have  it  on  his 
own  authority  that  he  strongly  objected  to  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  with  regard  to  Rome,  and  attributed  to  that  action  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  with  Prussia.  Moreover,  he  was  a free-trader  long  before 
the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  was  an 
essential  law  of  political  economy.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  a man 
who  showed  such  capacity  for  statesmanship  as  to  foresee  the  result 
of  all  the  great  political  crises  during  his  time,  should  yet  have  received 
such  little  honour  for  his  prophecies,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
everywhere  else  ? The  truth  doubtless  is  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  char- 
acter is  marred  not  only  by  his  bad  temper  and  his  proverbially  bitter 
tongue,  which  make  it  impossible  or  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  get 
on  with  anyone  or  for  anyone  to  get  on  with  him — faults  which  caused 
him  to  fling  up  the  Algerian  administration,  and  brought  him  back  to 
France  from  so  many  important  missions — but  by  a worse  defect 
than  either  of  these,  a fatal  want  of  energy.  He  lacks  the  proud 
patience  which  is  so  essential  to  true  success,  and  he  is  disposed,  when 
people  decline  to  see  things  as  he  sees  them,  to  give  up  in  disgust, 
and  let  them  learn  by  experience  the  wisdom  of  councils  he  had  not 
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himself  the  energy  to  do  battle  for.  There  is  in  him  a great  deal  of 
the  nature  of  Byron’s  Sardanapalus,  who,  while  having  no  small  share 
of  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of,  fritters  away  his  life  in  purposeless 
inaction  and  aimless  pleasures.  In  aimless  pleasures,  indeed,  a good 
deal  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  life  has  been  passed.  Witness  his  pur- 
poseless wanderings  in  his  yacht  all  over  the  world,  wanderings  which 
made  wits  inquire  if  the  prince  was  qualifying  to  be  a teacher  of 
geography  in  case  of  any  unexpected  reverse  to  the  Napoleon  family. 
Witness  too  his  endeavour  to  live  the  life  of  a Roman  in  modern 
Paris.  'Hence  the  villa  Diomede,  which  most  visitors  to  Paris  have 
seen,  and  where,  according  to  rumour,  the  Pompeian  walls  saw  scenes 
Roman  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  taste  of  the  Arbiter  Elegantice. 
But  the  Pompeian  dwelling  was  not  a success.  The  Prince  attempted 
baths  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they  made  the  house  too  damp 
to  live  in;  and  gradually  he  got  tired  of  his  toy  and  of  playing 
at  being  a Roman,  and  the  villa  Diomede  was  abandoned.  Those 
who  saw  the  Palais-Royal  when  it  was  Prince  Napoleon’s  might 
well  have  wondered  why  a man  with  such  a house  should  want  to 
be  anything  better  than  a Bonaparte  prince  in  an  Orleanist  palace. 
To  do  justice  to  the  Prince,  the  palace  showed  that  its  temporary 
owner  was  a man  of  refined  taste  and  high  culture  both  in  art  and 
letters.  I quote  an  account  of  the  Palais-Royal  written  while  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty  still  swayed  the  fortunes  of  France  : — 

“ His  Palais-Royal  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  abodes 
belonging  to  a European  prince.  The  stranger  in  Paris  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission  to  it — and,  indeed,  admission 
is  easy  to  procure — must  be  sadly  wanting  in  taste  if  he  does  not 
admire  the  treasures  of  art  and  vei'tii  which  are  laid  up  there,  and 
the  easy,  graceful  manner  of  their  arrangement.  Nothing  of  the 
show-place  is  breathed  there  ; no  rules,  no  conditions,  no  watchful, 
dogging  lackeys  or  sentinels  make’  the  visitor  uncomfortable.  Once 
admitted,  the  stranger  goes  where  he  will,  and  admires  and  examines 
what  he  pleases.  He  finds  there  curiosities  and  relics,  medals  and 
statues,  bronzes  and  stones,  from  ever}  land  in  which  history  or 
romance  takes  any  interest ; he  gazes  on  the  latest  artistic  successes — 
Dore’s  magnificent  lights  and  shadows,  Gerome’s  audacious  nudities ; 
he  observes  autograph  collections  of  value  inestimable  ; he  notices 
that  on  the  tables,  here  and  there,  lie  the  newest  triumphs  or  sensa- 
tions of  literature — the  poem  that  every  cne  is  just  talking  of,  the  play 
that  fills  the  theatres,  George  Sand’s  last  novel,  Renan’s  new  volume, 
Taine’s  freshest  criticism ; he  is  impressed  everywhere  with  the 
conviction  that  he  is  in  the  house  of  a man  of  high  culture  and 
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active  intellect,  who  keeps  up  with  the  progress  of  the  world  in  arts, 
and  letters,  and  politics.’’ 

So  for  a brief  period  Prince  Napoleon  was  the  acknowledged 
hero  of  the  hour,  surprising  everyone  by  his  genius  as  a statesman, 
by  his  charm  as  a cultivated  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world,  by  his 
eccentricities  as  a man  of  fortune.  Then  came  the  famous  Ajaccio 
speech,  the  sound  of  which,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  said,  startled  all 
Europe  and  all  the  civilised  world.  The  Emperor  was  away  in 
Algeria,  and  in  his  absence  Prince  Napoleon  was  .naturally  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  principles. 
What, 'then,  was  the  surprise  of  Europe  to  hear  the  Prince  denouncing 
Austria,  and  all  that  Austrian  policy  represented,  with  all  the  impas- 
sioned oratory  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  already  so  complete 
a master.  He  must  have  known  that  this  audacity  could  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  did  not.  The  Emperor  repu- 
diated all  sympathy  with  the  fiery  utterances  of  his  democratic 
lieutenant,  and  Prince  Napoleon  immediately  resigned  all  his  offices 
under  the  Emperor.  From  that  time  he  retired  into  the  apparent 
inactivity  of  his  existence  before  1861.  Up  to  that  year  he  had 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  everybody;  but  he  went  back  into 
obscurity  a wonder  and  a puzzle,  with  the  memory  of  a brief  and 
splendid  celebrity  about  him.  Not  unlike  Carlyle’s  Dumouriez  has 
been  his  career  so  far.  For  years  unseen  and  unknown,  then  for 
one  resplendent  season  seen  and  known  of  all  the  ages  and  nations, 
and  then  again  unseen  and  unknown.  Whatever  has  been  his 
private  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe  since  the  Ajaccio  speech, 
his  public  life  has  been  as  quiet  and  reserved  as  if  fame  or  ambition 
were  unmeaning  words  to  him.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  brought  him 
into  no  prominence,  and  he  took  the  Republic  with  the  same  com- 
posed indifference  with  which  he  formerly  accepted  the  co2ip  d'etat. 
His  short  occupation  of  a seat  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
and  his  one  display  of  oratory,  only  proved  to  the  present  generation 
that  he  was  really  a capable  debater.  Where  Ledru  Rollin  failed  he 
succeeded.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Prince  Napoleon’s  career 
is  ended  yet,  or  that  he  is  destined  to  pass  into  history  as  one  of  its 
puzzles,  like  the  “ Chevalier  d’Eon  ” or  ‘‘  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,” 
and  such  other  enigmatical  nuisances.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  is  content  with  having  once  taught  the  world  that  he  is  a man  of 
genius,  with  the  capacity  for  doing  great  things.  There  is  a very 
picturesque  scene  in  Scott’s  “ Ivanhoe,”  when  at  the  tournament  the 
Black  Knight  holds  aloof  from  the  combat  for  a long  time,  and  listens 
composedly  to  the  taunts  of  his  adversaries,  and  then  suddenly 
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dashes  into  the  fight,  clears  everybody  before  him,  and  returns  again 
to  his  silent  solitary  attitude.  This  is  just  the  part  which  Prince 
Napoleon  has  played  in  the  game  of  politics. 

Some  slight  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  Prince’s  life  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  written  by  him  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  a few  years  back : — 

“ I have  always  had  for  the  Emperor,  my  cousin,  a thorough 
devotion,  of  which  I think  I have  given  him  sufficient  proofs  by  the 
frankness  of  my  conduct,  even  by  the  very  opposition  I have  shown 
to  many  acts  of  his  government — a thankless  role^  which  rarely 
confers  power  and  influence,  and  which  exposes  its  supporter  to 
every  kind  of  calumny.  I found  my  only  satisfaction  in  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  accomplished.  My  personal  rdle^  sometimes  effaced, 
sometimes  preponderating,  has  always  had  the  same  aim — the  great- 
ness of  France,  to  be  obtained  by  the  alliance  of  the  Napoleons  with 
democratic  ideas.” 

Prince  Napoleon  has  always  been  persistently  disbelieved ; it 
never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies  that  he 
could  possibly  speak  the  truth.  Yet  the  course  of  his  life  has  been 
generally  in  accordance  with  his  own  statements,  and  his  declaration, 
that  the  aim  of  his  life  has  ever  been  the  greatness  of  France,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  union  of  Bonapartism  and  democracy,  has  never  been 
belied  by  any  action  of  his  career.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  strange  faith 
in  an  impossible  combination  that  his  unsuccess  might  very  fairly  be 
attributed.  His  Bonapartism  has  injured  him  with  the  democrats,  his 
democracy  with  the  Bonapartes.  The  result  has  been  that  want  of 
power  and  influence  over  which  his  deeply  disappointed  ambition 
was  compelled  to  utter  one  cry  in  the  confession  of  faith  we  have 
quoted. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  England  receives  from  American  visitors  a 
tribute  so  warm  and  graceful  as  has  been  accorded  by  Mr. 
William  Winter,  the  New  York  poet  and  journalist,  in  his  “Trip  to 
England,”  reprinted  from  the  Tribime.  A prayer  for  England  from 
Washington  Irving  appears  as  motto  on  the  title-page,  and  facing  the 
preface  stand  eight  lines  selected  from  John  of  Gaunt’s  magnificent 
prophecy  in  “ Richard  IL”  : — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself  ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

That  these  verses  express  the  writer’s  feelings  is  shown  throughout 
a volume  that  few  Englishmen  can  see,  as  it  is  printed  in  Boston.  In 
the  preface  Mr.  Winter  speaks  of  meeting  with  great  and  “ surprising  ” 
kindness.  In  his  description  of  the  voyage  he  declares  that  “when 
first  he  saw  the  distant  and  dim  coast  of  Britain  he  felt,  with  a forlorn 
sense  of  loneliness,  that  he  was  a stranger ; but  when  he  last  saw  that 
coast  he  beheld  it  through  a mist  of  tears,  and  knew  that  he  had 
parted  from  many  cherished  friends,  from  many  of  the  gentlest  men 
and  women  upon  the  earth,  and  from  a land  henceforth  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  own.”  “England,”  he  declares,  “is  a country  which  to 
see  is  to  love.”  Not  only  is  the  grass  greener  than  in  America,  the 
very  roses  are  redder.  Everything,  in  his  experience,  seems  to  have 
been  enchantment.  Our  very  climate  extorts  his  admiration.  London 
is  a dream  of  delight,  and  the  flowering  meadow  lands,  the  green  lanes, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  people  are  approved  with  passionate  eulogy.  I 
quote  this  tribute  for  more  than  one  reason.  It  is  attributable,  doubt- 
less, to  the  man  ; that  while  one  travels  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and 
finds  all  barren,  another  finds  the  same  journey  a passage  through  a 
second  Eden.  Mr.  Winter  must  have  been  seen  by  many  of  my 
readers  during  his  brief  stay.  While  it  is  a solace  to  a national  vanity^ 
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that  experiences  at  times  some  hard  rubs,  to  find  so  favourable  a 
verdict  passed  upon  things  English,  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  this  interchange  of  kindnesses  between  England  and  America 
awakens  feelings  the  beneficial  influence  of  which,  as  regards  future 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 
The  traveller  whose  chief  object  is  to  produce  “ comic  copy  ” is  a 
“ familiar  nuisance  ” and  a grievance  also.  It  is  as  true  of  nations  as 
of  individuals  that  a sneer  is  almost  as  unpleasant  to  bear  as  a blow. 
I am  not  sure,  even,  that  “American  Notes,”  clever  as  these  were, 
did  not  do  more  to  estrange,  for  a time,  the  two  countries  than  the 
Alabama  difficulty. 

SOME  amusing  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  of  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  plays 
performed  by  the  French  actors  at  the  Gaiety.  Of  these,  doubtless, 
not  a few  are  apocryphal,  and  all  might  fairly  be  matched  by  mistakes 
which  French  writers  have  made  in  discussing  the  criticisms  of  the 
English  press  on  the  actors  and  the  acting.  By  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences  which  occur  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us  (insomuch  that 
they  are  not  in  reality  strange  at  all,  though  they  seem  so)  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  as  I was  thinking  of  certain  odd  mistakes  made  on  both 
sides,  I was  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  French  magazine,  searching 
for  a paper  in  no  way  relating  to  such  mistakes,  when  I lighted  on  the 
following  amusing  passage.  It  appears  (but,  my  copy  of  the  magazine 
being  incomplete,  I was  unable  to  refer  to  the  original  query)  that 
someone  had  inquired  of  the  editor  what  might  be  the  meaning  of 
the  three  words  “ Eta  Beta  Pi  ” in  the  well-known  story  of  Hogarth’s 
laconic  letter,  and  the  editor  had  been  unable  to  explain.  But  a 
French  professor,  who,  being  resident  in  England,  had  better  means 
of  explaining  the  mystery,  took  pity  on  the  editor  and  his  readers, 
and  supplied  the  interpretation.  The  editor  thus  presents  the 
matter : — 

SuR  LE  Billet  d’Invitation  d’Hogarth. 

Un  professeur  nous  envoie  de  Londres  la  traduction  litterale  de  trois  mots 
du  billet  d’Hogarth  {Et  Beta  BY\stc]')  qiie  nous  avions  hesite  de  traduire  : 

thursday  next,  to  Et  (anglais  moderne,  eat)  a 

jeudi  prochain,  pour  manger  un 

Beta  (abreviation  de  beefsteak),  BY  (anglais  moderne,  pie). 
bifteck  pate. 

Le  beefsteak  pie  (pate  au  bifteck)  est  encore  aujourd’hui  un  des  mets  favoris  des 
Anglais. 

After  all,  however,  if  we  consider  that  the  French  way  of  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  the  three  Greek  letters,  Eta,  Beta,  and  Pi, 
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would  not  sound  in  the  least  like  the  English  words  ‘‘  Eat  a bit  o’ 
pie,”  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  joke  (a  mild  one  in  any  case, 
and  somewhat  mouldy  withal  even  in  Hogarth’s  time)  being  missed. 
But  that  the  Erench  professor  should  have  evolved  the  above  inter- 
pretation, with  its  perfectly  unauthorised  “bifteck,”  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  moral  consciousness,  is  an  excellent  joke  in  its  way. 

SPEAKING  of  misapprehension,  the  writer  of  a leading  article  in 
one  of  our  evening  papers  fell  into  a mistake  which  singularly 
illustrates  how  the  most  familiar  passages,  sayings  quoted  almost 
every  day,  are  often  misunderstood.  He  was  speaking  of  the  chance 
that  a certain  potentate  would  adopt  a merciful  course  in  a particular 
instance,  which  seemed,  as  he  said,  unlikely,  because  that  ruler’s 
quality  of  mercy  was  not  such  as  falleth  from  heaven,  but  was  strained 

• 

“ as  through  an  exceedingly  fine  sieve  indeed.”  I happen  to  know 
that  many  suppose  the  word  “ strained  ” in  the  familiar  quotation  to 
have  this  meaning,  though  one  would  imagine  that  everyone  would 
perceive  how  inappropriate  such  a meaning  would  be.  Of  course 
the  dew  falling  from  heaven  might  reasonably  enough  be  regarded  as 
contrasted  with  water  strained  through  a sieve  or  some  such  strainer, 
but  what  an  absurd  image  of  forced  mercy  the  latter  would  be,  how 
commonplace  and  unpoetical ! The  expression  is  obviously  used 
with  direct  reference  to  Shylock’s  words,  “ On  what  compulsion 
must  I ? tell  me  that ; ” and  the  kind  of  straining  is  not  that  which  is 
done  through  a sieve,  but  as  when  moisture  is  wrung  from  a nearly 
dry  cloth.  The  difterence  may  seem  unimportant  to  some,  but  the 
whole’  beauty  of  the  two  opening  lines  of  Portia’s  tender  appeal  is 
lost,  as  well  as  their  aptness  as  a rejoinder,  when  the  word  ‘‘  strained  ” 
is  so  misunderstood.  The  matter  is  easily  tested  by  putting  the 
appeal  into  more  prosaic  words,  for  true  poetry,  though  it  may  lose 
its  bloom,  loses  not  all  its  flavour  by  such  a change.  Thus  let  Shylock 
ask.  By  what  right  shall  I be  forced  to  show  the  mercy  for  which 
you  plead?  and  Portia  answer,  Mercy  should  not  be  like  moisture 
wrung  with  an  effort  from  a cloth,  it  should  be  as  dew  falling  from 
heaven,  &c.  ; and  though  the  words  are  prosaic,  the  imagery  is  just 
and  poetical.  But  let  her  answer  be,  Mercy  should  not  be  like 
water  strained  through  a sieve,  &c.,  and  the  imagery  is  as  absurd  and 
irrelevant  as  the  words  are  commonplace. 

And  here  I am  reminded  of  a still  more  familiar  quotation,  almost 
always  used  in  a wrong  and  utterly  absurd  sense — I mean  the 
well-known  Ti?neo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  This  is  nearly  always 
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rendered,  I fear  Greeks  and  those  who  bring  gifts,”  which  is,  as 
Charles  Reade  would  say  in  his  forcible  but  appropriate  manner, 
‘‘  too  cruel  silly.”  It  implies,  and  is  commonly  understood  to  imply 
(which  makes  the  absurdity  of  the  mistake  the  greater),  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  gifts,  and  that  they  and  all  who 
have  that  habit  are  to  be  feared ; but  neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  things  is  intended  in  the  saying,  either  as  originally  written  or 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  know  anything  about  the  matter. 
The  true  translation  of  the  saying  is,  of  course,  I fear  the  Greeks 
even  when  they  bring  gifts.”  (I  would  write,  “ I fear  the  Greeks 
even  bringing  gifts,”  but  that  in  English  this  admits  of  two  meanings.) 
■It  is  not  merely  that  this  interpretation,  being  the  only  one  which 
has  any  point  or  sense,  must  be  preferred  to  the  other,  but  that  the 
other  is  inadmissible.  Good  Latin  for  “ I fear  Greeks  and  those  who 
bring  gifts  ” might  be  given  in  more  ways  than  one,  especially  in 
poetry,  but  in  whatever  way  it  might  be  given,  the  relative  pronoun 
must  appear.  But  even  if  the  common  translation  were  admissible, 
it  is  such  sheer  nonsense  that  that  of  itself  would  determine  which 
should  be  preferred. 

IT  is  a libel  on  human  intelligence  to  say  that  “ every  man  is 
mad  upon  one  subject  : ” but  it  is  quite  true  that  a good 
many  of  us  are  in  one  direction  a great  deal  more  foolish  than  in 
another.  The  question  is,  how  great  a fool  a man  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  in  his  own  line,  without  disqualifying  him  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  other  people.  A man  may  still 
believe  in  the  Claimant  to  the  Tichborne  estates,  and  yet  exercise  the 
office  of  a trustee  ; but  is  a man  who  believes  that  he  has  daily 
conversation  with  Shakespeare,  Byron,  George  Washington,  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  fit  to  occupy  the  position  of  a manager  of  public 
schools?  That  is  the  question  which  is  agitating  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  with  respect  to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Kiddle, 
who  has  so  recently  given  to  the  world  his  ‘‘spiritual  communications.” 
The  origin  of  this  great  work  we  are  tola  was  “ a peculiar  sensation 
experienced  in  his  daughter’s  right  shoulder,”  (not  over  the  left,  as 
one  would  imagine),  “ and  the  discovery  that  a pencil  placed  in  her 
hand  was  moved  by  a force  external  to  herself.”  After  this,  of  course, 
came  the  table-tipping,  and  the  usual  spiritual  “ phenomena  ” which 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  what  we  generally  understand  by  that 
word  as  Mr.  Crummle’s  stage  pump  and  washing  tubs  do  to  a scene 
by  Telbin.  But  the  amazing  part  of  the  business  is  that  a superin- 
tendent of  education  could  believe  that,  after  death,  and  in  the  spirit 
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world,  all  the  higher  human  intelligences  should  take  to  drivel.  It  is 
true  that  Miss  Kiddle  is  the  intermediary,^^  and  it  is  of  course 
possible  that  Shakespeare  may  be  ‘‘talking  down  ” to  the  understanding 
of  a school-girl,  _but  the  alternative  supposition  that  the  school-girl 
may  be  talking  for  herself  is  not  to  be  altogether  cast  aside.  “ I was  a 
diligent  man  on  earth,”  says  the  Bard  of  Avon,  “ but  how  much  I 
might  have  done  if  my  powers  of  talent  (sic)  had  been  directed  by 
the  beacon-light  of  my  soul’s  immortality  ! ” It  must  be  said,  however, 
of  Shakespeare  that,  though  his  grammar  has  become  shaky,  and  his 
metaphors  far  from  original,  he  does  not  indulge  in  that  senseless 
verbosity  peculiar  to  fifth-rate  American  writers  into  which  poor 
Byron  has  fallen.  “I  am  in  a state,”  says  the  author  of  “-Childe 
Harold,”  “ succeeding  the  possession  of  titles  obtained  upon  the 
borders  of  mother  earth,  but  these  certainly  do  not  help  my  elevation 
here  . . . except  (N.B.)  to  give  me  strength  according  to  my  means 
of  using  these  gifts  of  humanity.”  The  best  part  of  this  interminable 
sentence  appears  to  be  the  N.B.,  which  is  very  neatly  put,  though 
hardly  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Edgar  Poe  says,  “ My  dear 
friends.  I am  Edgar  Poe,  do  you  not  remember  that  I wrote  the  tales 
of  woe?” — which,  like  Mr.  Weller’s  celebrated  remark,  is  poetry 
without  intention,  and  which  certainly  will  not  increase  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  author  of  “ The  Raven.” 

Prince  Albert,  who  appears  in  person  and  “in  a black  dress 
suit  ” (a  very  American  touch,  by-the-by),  sends  per  the  interme- 
diary, an  injunction  to  his  widowed  Queen  to  “ aim  higher,” 
though  without  specifying  the  object ; while  Columbus  congratulates 
himself  on  “ no  longer  being  annoyed  by  unbelievers  in  the  existence 
of  a piece  of  land.”  Among  our  own  large  and  varied  collection  of 
fools  we  have  of  course  believers  in  spirit-rapping ; but  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  them  are  superintendents  of  School  Boards. 

IN  spite  of  these  monstrosities  of  folly,  the  world  is  growing  wiser, 
at  all  events  in  the  scientific  direction.  Dr.  Siemens  tells  us  that 
the  water-fall  of  Niagara — a hundred  millions  of  tons  an  hour,  falling 
a hundred  and  fifty  feet — may  be  made,  by  dynamo-electrical  machines, 
to  yield  a motive -power  equal  to  all  the  mechanical  forces  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  opinion  entertained  of  its 
usefulness  was  very  limited,  though  expressed  by  a practical  man. 
“ With  a couple  of  cows,”  mused  an  American  in  the  dairy  trade, 
“ this  waterfall  would  make  the  finest  milk-walk  upon  earth.” 

IT  has  been  said  that  foreigners  entering  England  by  what  is  some- 
times with  no  special  appropriateness  called  the  “ silent  highway  ” 
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of  the  Thames  are  likely  to  form  a higher  estimate  of  the  wealth  and 
magnitude  of  London/  than  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who,  after 
being  whirled  among  the  chimney-pots  of  the  Surrey  villages, 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  Capital,  arrive  at  Victoria,  Ludgate  Hill,  or 
Charing  Cross.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  average 
traveller  wiio  takes  the  river  route  will  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  value  of  some  of  our  principal  institutions,  and  will  be 
in  a position  to  judge  of  the  capacity  for  extortion  of  certain  sections 
of  our  lower  classes.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  than  the 
state  of  the  wharves  at  which  ocean  steamers  disembark  their 
passengers.  Opening  on  to  streets  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
traffic,  and  in  which  there  are  consequently  no  cab-stands,  the 
wharves  constitute  a hunting-ground  for  the  worst  species  of  harpies 
that  London  has  yet  produced.  Before  the  vessel  arrives  at  her 
destination  she  is  boarded  by  a crowd  of  porters,  who  seize  every 
stray  piece  of  luggage  and  walk  it  off  out  of  the  owner’s  sight.  An 
Englishman  learns  by  experience  to  fee  one  of  these  men,  and  so 
give  him  an  interest  in  keeping  the  others  at  bay.  A foreigner,  how- 
ever, who  speaks  little  or  no  English,  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  these 
creatures.  With  dismay  he  sees  package  after  package  snatched 
from  under  his  gaze,  or,  it  may  be,  from  out  of  his  hands.  To  add  to 
his  complications,  comes  the  necessity  of  passing  the  customs  officer. 
When  he  is  outside  of  the  wharf,  he  may  sit  down  on  his  baggage  and 
wait  till  eternity  for  a cab.  No  other  place  is  open  to  him  than  the 
street,  and  his  only  chance  is  to  remain  persistently  by  his  property 
and  pay  some  of  the  idlers  about  to  fetch  him  a vehicle.  My  own 
experience  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  my  return  from  an  excursion 
abroad  was  such  as  to  convince  me  that  to  foreigners  it  must  be 
atrocious  and  intolerable.  It  is  a matter  of  imperious  necessity  that 
some  change  should  be  made.  Could  not  some  of  our  great 
companies  like  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  charter  smaller 
steamers,  by  aid  of  which  they  could  deposit  travellers  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  out  of  the  way  of  the  immense  traffic  of  the  City,  and 
within  reach  of  hotels  and  of  cabs  ? Ii  would  add  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  steamboat  voyages  if  some  such  arrangement  could  be 
made. 

Another  advantage  which  will  attend  the  adoption  of  the  course 
I recommend  is  that  it  will  be  possible  for  intending  travellers  to 
reach  the  point  of  departure  without  paying  an  enormous  cab-fare, 
and  having  to  start  an  hour  earlier  than  the  time  fixed  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  chance  of  blocks  in  the  city.  No  very  out-of-the-way 
situation  is  that  in  which  I reside.  It  is,  indeed,  within  three  miles 
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radius  of  Charing  Cross.  Yet,  when  a cab  was  obtained  with 
difficulty  at  St.  Katharine’s  Wharf,  the  driver  refused  to  take  me 
farther  than  the  nearest  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  I 
could  of  course,  had  I chosen  to  be  obstinate  and  stand  on  my  rights, 
have  insisted  on  his  taking  me  the  whole  way,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  him 
driving  away  without  me,  and  leaving  me  to  take  my  choice  of  finding 
a second  vehicle. 

The  wretch  who,  the  other  day,  pretending  to  be  a doctor, 
obtained  access  to  the  sick  room  of  a dying  child,  tended 
him  or  rather  feigned  to  do  so  for  hours,  “ in  consultation  ” with  two 
genuine  medicos,  read  prayers  by  his  bedside,  and  then  descending 
into  the  dining-room,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  carelessness 
wrought  in  the  establishment  by  death,  took  a good  square  meal, 
and  decamped  with  all  the  portable  property  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon,  has,  I am  glad  to  see,  been  caught,  and  copt — Le.,  condignly 
punished.  His  opportunity  was  this  : that  passing  by  the  house  and 
seeing  one  of  the  servants  rushing  out  for  medical  aid,  he  quietly 
said  I am  a doctor,”  just  as  he  would  have  said  “ I am  a clergy- 
man ” (he  carried  a Prayer-book  in  his  pocket),  had  a more  spiritual 
line  of  business  presented  itself. 

IN  comparison  with  this  sympathetic  and  religious  doctor  (who,  by_ 
the-by,  announced  himself  to  his  professional  brethren  as  being 
“ adverse  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  ”),  all  other  swindlers 
must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Otherwise,  to  stand  in  a church 
porch,  with  a plate  of  your  own,  and  offer  it  to  the  good  folks  coming 
out,  bowing  low  at  each  contribution,  and  afterwards  pocketing  the 
sum  total,  used  to  be  thought  rather  a clever  trick  in  the  devotional 
line. 

IT  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  the  French  admiration  for  the 
energy  and  enterprise  they  display  in  book-making,  using  this 
term  in  its  primary  and  complimentary  sense.  No  student  of  any 
branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art  is  likely  tojunder-estimate  the  value 
of  the  encyclopsedias,  the  collections  of  scientific  works  and  the  like 
which  are  issued  from  the  chief  presses  of  Paris.  I am  not  seeking 
to  impugn  the  utility  of  these  in  expressing  a wish  that  they  were,  as 
as  rule,  a little  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  so  far  as  those  portions 
are  concerned  which  refer  to  things  English.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  class  which  has  been  recently  issued  consists  of 
a Supplement,  by  MM.  P.  Deschamps  and  G.  Brunet,  to  the  famous 
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Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  I’Amateur  de  Livres  of  M.  J.  Ch.  Brunet. 
In  the  first  volume  of  this,  which  alone  has  so  far  appeared,  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  dealing  with  English  books  that  is  not  disfigured 
by  grievous  and  obvious  errors.  One  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  English  literature  is  treated  must  suffice.  The  new  edition 
of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Ilazlitt,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turner,  in  15  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1874-78,  is  described  as  being  in  5 volumes,  as  edited  by  W.  Career 
Plazlitt  and  published  by  Rives  and  Turner.  Sometimes  I find  a 
sentence  half  French  and  half  English,  such  as  appears  under  the 
head  Alcock,  ‘‘  Relation  du  bombardement  et  siege  de  Quebec,  par 
un  Jesuite  du  Canada;  with  an  English  traduction;  ” and  some- 
times, as  under  the  head  Art  of  Illuminating,  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  the  English  is  intended  to  convey.  Now,  the  Manuel  du  Libraire 
is  a standard  work  which  appears  on  the  shelves  of  every  book-buyer 
in  Europe,  and  the  Supplement  is  likely  to  bear  it  company.  Is  it 
impossible,  I may  ask,  for  French  publishers  like  Messrs.  Firmin- 
Didot  et  Cie.,  who  are  the  printers  to  the  French  Institute,  to  find 
some  English  scribe  who  will  glance  over  their  sheets  and  correct 
such  obvious  errors  as,  for  instance,  alphabet/^  ? 

WHILE  praising  the  energy  of  the  French  publishers  v/ho 
supply  us  with  such  encyclopaedical  collections  as  France 
possesses,  and  while  wishing  that  England  was  similarly  rich,  I would 
have  it  remembered  that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  ours.  A French 
work  of  imperial  magnitude  finds  numerous  purchasers  among  Eng- 
lishmen ; an  English  work  of  the  same  class  has  a merely  nominal 
subscription  in  France.  This  difference  is  quite  adequate  to  render 
work  profitable  in  one  country  and  quite  unremunerative  in  others. 
When  educated  Frenchmen  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  literature  of 
England  as  Englishmen  pay  to  that  of  France,  there  will  be  a better 
chance  of  our  wiping  off  the  reproach  of  having  so  few  encyclopaedias 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  being  totally  destitute  of  a General 
Biography. 

IN  a city  that  has  not  undergone  as  many  changes  as  a kaleido- 
scope, and  among  a people  less  inconstant  than  the  French, 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  Rue  de  Morny  has  been  changed,  by 
an  order  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  into  the  Rue  Pierre  Charron, 
might  appear  significant.  Not  unsatisfactory  is  it  to  the  mind  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his 
revenges.”  In  the  city  in  which  the  ‘‘  Patriarche  des  esprits  forts  ” 
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was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  and  the  University  as  well  as  by 
the  Jesuits,  a street  is  now  dedicated  to  his  memory.  It  is  like  the 
transformation  of  which  Hamlet  speaks  : ‘‘  Mine  uncle  is  king  of 
Denmark,  and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my  father 
lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece  for  his 
picture  in  little.”  As  Charron  was  to  some  extent  the  precursor  of 
Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopaedists  in  “ naturalism,”  and  the  close 
friend  and  disciple  of  Montaigne,  who,  when  dying  in  his  embrace, 
urged  him  to  adopt  his  family  arms,  it  is  but  natural  that  a body  as 
advanced  in  opinions  as  the  Municipality  of  Paris  should  seek  to  do 
him  honour.  Few  of  Charron’s  political  or  social  theories  are  likely 
to  find  a trial.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  censuring  the  adoption  of 
clothing,  and  demanding,  Why  should  he  that  is  the  lord  of  all 
other  creatures,  not  daring  to  shew  himselfe  naked  unto  the  world, 
hide  himselfe  under  the  spoiles  of  another,  nay  adorne  himselfe  ? ” I 
quote  from  the  old  translation  of  Samson  Lennard,  London,  1640, 
the  first  edition  of  which  is  erroneously  assigned  in  the  Bibliographer’s 
Manual  of  Lowndes  to  1658. 

I HAVE  heard  it  maintained  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence,  by  a 
well-known  litter atciu'.,  that  among  the  few  things  proven  to 
demonstration  in  this  world  may  be  counted  the  fact  that  nations  are 
the  exact  opposites  of  what  they  arc  generally  assumed  to  be  ; that 
nothing  is  so  misleading  as  generalisations  concerning  peoples.  The 
French,  this  lover  of  paradox  maintains,  are  the  most  solid  of  nations, 
the  Teutons  the  flightiest,  the  English  the  most  frolicsome.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  one  characteristic  attached  during  many  years  to 
Englishmen,  does  not  appertain  to  them.  So  far  as  regards  tendency 
to  suicide,  Englishmen  come  behind  French,  Belgians,  Prussians, 
Austrians,  Swiss,  Danesmen,  and  Norwegians  ; all  nations,  indeed, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Danes  during 
recent  years  have  had  an  unenviable  precedency  in  self- slaughter. 
France  comes  second  on  the  list.  National  characteristics  have  some- 
thing to  do,  doubtless,  with  the  tendency  to  suicide.  Still,  influence 
of  climate  seems  to  tell,  since  in  the  countries  where  the  sun  shines 
most,  like  Spain  and  Italy,  suicide  is  comparatively  unknown.  It 
seems  certain  that  east  winds  and  the  like  exercise  a depressing  in- 
fluence. Certainly,  if  suicide  was  ever  palliable,  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  men  who  have  held  on  through  winter  and  spring  in  the  hope  of 
summer,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  a June  and  July  such  as  those 
through  which  we  have  passed. 
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UNDER  WHICH  LORD  ? 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Chapter  XXV. 

THE  LAST  APPEAL. 

All  this  disgraceful  turmoil  about  Theresa  Molyneux  and  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles  was  perhaps 
more  painful  to  Ringrove  Hardisty  than  to  any  other.  He  had  the 
honest  Englishman’s  sensitive  pride  in  the  purity  of  the  women  who 
were  his  friends ; and  the  fair  fame  of  girls  whom  he  had  known  from 
their  infancy,  and  who  were  in  a manner  like  his  sisters — the  only 
version  of  sisters  that  he  had — was  specially  dear  to  him. 

To  make  it  the  harder  for  him  now,  a few  years  ago  there  had 
been  certain  tentative  little  passages  between  him  and  Theresa.  She 
had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  him  wlien  she  came  home  from 
school ; and  she  had  shown  what  she  felt  too  clearly  to  be  mistaken. 
He  had  been  struck  by  her  prettiness,  flattered  by  her  preference  ; and 
in  consequence  had  wandered  round  her  for  a short  time,  asking 
himself  if  it  would  do,  and  was  she  really  his  assigned  half  Finally 
he  decided  that  she  was  not ; and  that  a temperament  which  gave 
before  being  asked  to  give,  was  not  that  which  he  most  desired  in 
his  wife.  Still,  he  always  had  for  her  that  certain  tenderness  and  secret 
sense  of  possession  which  a man  feels  for  a woman  of  whom  he  has 
dreamt ; and  his  indignation  was  the  more  bitter  now  because  of 
that  short  time  of  hesitation  and  virtual  ownership,  when  he  had 
laid  a few  flowers  of  thought  and  fancy  on  the  altar  where  the  vicar 
had  lighted  such  a consuming  fire. 

Like  everyone  else,  he  understood  the  true  state  of  things,  and 
how  the  religion  which  expressed  itself  in  hysterics  and  nervous 
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exaltation  was  simply  the  passion  of  love  under  another  name.  And 
also  like  everyone  else  not  committed  to  Ritualism  blindfold,  he 
knew  that  Theresa  had  been  led  into  this  state  of  semi-madness  by 
the  spiritual  philandering  with  which  a celibate  priesthood  enforces 
dogmatic  teaching,  and  that  Mr.  Lascelles  had  made  love  to  h6r.  after 
his  own  manner.  Whether  that  manner  had  been  crafty  and  unde- 
clared, or  open  and  confessed,  it  had  been  love-making  all  the  same ; 
and  to  Ringrove  and  some  others  the  vicar  stood  as  the  responsible 
author  of  all  the  mischief. 

But  this  was  too  delicate  a thing  for  him  to  touch.  Women,  ma- 
ternal and  other,  may  take  girls  to  task  for  their  folly ; and  fatherly 
men  may  say  a word  in  season,  of  not  too  direct  a kind,  against  that 
sleeve-wearing  of  the  heart  which  attracts  the  daws ; but  what  can  a 
young  fellow  do  ? especially  if  the  lines  are  not  laid  in  his  own 
country— if  the  one  implicated  is  out  of  his  beat  both  for  age  and 
knowledge,  so  that  he  cannot  drop  hints  about  undesirable  habits, 
and  knows  nothing  of  any  damnatory  antecedents,  both  of  which 
well  handled  may  be  made  useful  as  checks  and  refrigerators  ? A 
young  man  cannot  go  to  a girl  of  his  own  age  and  say  : “ My  dear, 
you  are  making  a fool  of  yourself  with  the  vicar  or  the  curate — the 
captain  or  the  lieutenant,  and  all  the  world  is  laughing  at  you.’^  And 
even  straightforward  Ringrove  felt  this,  and  knew  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  lecture  Theresa  or  advise  her,  to  reprove  or  to 
enlighten  her. 

But  if  he  could  not  do  this,  he  could  speak  to  Hermione  and 
Virginia ; and  under  cover  of  deprecating  their  friend’s  folly,  and 
deploring  the  scandal  that  had  occasioned,  perhaps  he  might  do 
them  some  little  good,  and  open  to  the  hateful  truth,  as  he  saw  it, 
the  dear  eyes  which  were  so  fast  shut  now. 

He  saw  very  little  of  either  mother  or  daughter  in  these  sad  later 
times  j only  at  the  Sunday  morning  service.  When  he  called  at  the 
Abbey  as  he  still  did — often — they  were  sure  to  be  out  or  engaged, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  Richard’s  company  only.  The 
two  men  indeed  were  discarded  with  impartial  severity  by  the  women 
to  whom  fanaticism  was  dearer  than  love  j and  if  Richard  was  held  to 
be  the  Man  of  Sin,  Ringrove  took  rank  as  his  younger  brother. 

But  a man’s  love  bears  a tremendous  strain  when  put  to  it ; and 
to  Ringrove  as  to  Richard,  these  beloved  ones  were  not  so  much  to 
be  blamed  as  pitied.  It  was  to  both  as  it  would  have  been  had 
they  believed  in  possession.  A grievous  thing  truly,  that  those  fair 
bodies  should  be  made  the  strongholds  of  fiends ; but  it  was  by 
no  fault  that  they  had  been  so  disastrously  invested.  It  was  only 
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a question  of  relative  strength  and  weakness  ; and  the  Evil  One  is 
so  strong  ! 

It  was  just  about  noon  when  Ringrove  entered  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Abbey,  and  sent  in  his  name  to  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  Virginia 
who  were  in  Virginia’s  room  upstairs. 

“ Shall  we  see  him?”  asked  Hermione,  looking  perplexed  and  a 
little  frightened. 

At  this  moment  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  couch  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed ; watching  the  maid  who  was  packing  a small 
portmanteau  of  Virginia’s  with  linen;  only  with  linen.  No  girlish 
possessions  dating  from  childish  times  and  sacred  as  the  first  beginnings 
of  private  property  were  added ; no  pretty  trinkets  nor  personal 
adornments ; no  favourite  books  of  poetry,  nor  photographs  of  home 
or  friends,  nor  any  vestige  of  finery: — only  linen.  The  crucifix  before 
which  those  fervent  daily  prayers  were  said  with  so  much  holy  zeal, 
so  much  mistaken  application — some  books  of  devotion  and  that  queer 
collection  of  sacred  rubbish  which  even  her  mother  must  not  see  nor 
handle,  given  her  with  such  pomp  of  reverence  by  Father  Truscott — 
this  was  all  that  was  being  packed  up  in  the  little  portmanteau  which 
her  father  had  given  her  two  years  ago ; everything  else  was  renounced 
and  left  like  the  old  loves  and  the  old  life. 

“ Yes,  mamma,”  said  Virginia  after  a short  pause : “ let  us  see 
him.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  I should  like  to  say  good-bye  to  him 
and  to  part  good  friends.” 

‘‘  Oh  ! we  must  be  always  good  friends  with  him,  in  a way — unless 
we  are  forbidden  ; I hope  though  that  we  shall  not  be.  It  makes  so 
much  talk  in  the  place  when  things  come  to  a public  breakdown,” 
said  Hermione  with  an  unwonted  burst  of  good  sense. 

‘AVe  ought  not  to  mind  that,”  returned  Virginia,  always  on  the 
side  of  uncompromising  sincerity. 

After  all,  Ringrove  is  a good  fellow.!”  said^  .Hermione,  with  a 
strangely  kind  accent.  ‘‘  Had  he  been  a good  Churchman  he  would 
have  been  a splendid  creature  ! ” 

Yes ; but  it  is  just  that  if  1”  said  Virginia  with  a sigh. 

Mother  and  daughter  were  in  an  abnormal  state  to-day ; and- 
both  were  of  softer  mood  towards  outside  sinners  than  their  Directors 
allowed,  or  they  themselves  thought  right.  Though  no  teans  had 
come  to  their  eyes  they  were  very  close  with  each ; and  had  they 
not  been  restrained  by  the  sense  of  sinfulness  and  the  carnal 
creature,  should  they  mourn  for  the  joyful  event  that  was  now  at 
hand,  they  would  have  clung  to  each  other  weeping  with  the  illogical 
sorrow  of  women  who  have  wilfully  undertaken  to  caiTy  |in  un- 
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necessary  cross — by  which  they  give  pain  to  themselves  and  to  others, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  what  is  unnatural  and  disagreeable  is 
right,  what  is  loving  and  pleasant  wrong. 

The  maid,  less  controlled  and  on  a lower  level  of  holiness 
altogether,  was  weeping  bitterly;  and  it  did  not  mend  matters 
when  Virginia,  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said  in  a low  sweet 
voice,  while  her  face  was  as  it  were  illumined  by  a kind  of  inner 
light: 

“ Don’t  cry,  Mary.  Why  should  you  ? I am  going  away  only 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  holiness.  There  is  nothing  to  make  anyone 
unhappy  in  this  ? ” 

But  the  first  time  as  you  have  left  home  alone.  Miss,  and  no  one 
to  do  your  hair  or  see  to  your  things  ! ” said  Mary,  crying  more  because 
of  the  exhortation.  You  will  be  lost,  away  by  yourself.  It  seems 
as  if  you  would  never  come  back  again  ! ” 

“ As  for  doing  things  for  myself  I shall  not  have  much  to  do,  as 
you  know,  Mary,”  answered  Virginia  kindly.  “ And  my  hair — that 
is  very  easily  done  now  ! ” 

“ Yes,  indeed  it  is  ! ” sighed  Mary  ruefully;  grudging  the  con- 
version which  had  cost  her  young  mistress  all  that  artistic  elaboration 
which  would  have  made  her  look  so  pretty.”  “ As  you  say,  there’s 
not  so  much  to  do  now,  the  way  you  wear  it;  still,  I like  to  have  the 
handling  of  it  myself.” 

“So  you  will,  Mary!  Miss  Fullerton  will  be  home  again  in  ten 
days  from  this,” said  Hermione,  looking  to  her  daughter  with  a smile; 
but  Virginia  had  turned  away  at  that  moment  and  was  arranging 
something  on  the  table. 

“ Well  1 I suppose  we  must  go  down  and  see  Ringrove,”  then  said 
Hermione.  “You  know  what  to  do,  Mary.  Come,  Virginia  1 — it  is 
getting  nearly  luncheon-time.  Shall  I ask  him  to  stay,  dear?  I 
will  do  just  as  you  like.” 

“Yes,”  said  Virginia.  “ It  will  be  better  for  papa.” 

tier  lip  quivered  as  she  said  this  ; but  she  mastered  herself  by 
that  strange  power  which  had  come  to  her  of  late — the  power  by 
which  all  feeling  was  controlled,  all  expression  repressed,  all  thought 
concealed  ; and  then  they  went  downstairs — to  receive  as  an  act  of 
Christian  liberality  the  man  who  had  once  been  the  familiar  friend 
and  favourite  guest  of  the  house — by  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and 
the  fitness  of  things  appointed  to  be  one  day  the  holder  of  all, 
Virginia  herself  included. 

“ How  glad  I am  to  find  you  at  home  1 ” said  Ringrove  joyously, 
going  forward  to  meet  them  as  they  came  into  the  room,  his  face 
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aglow  with  pleasure  and  his  look  and  bearing  that  of  old  times,  rather 
than  belonging  to  the  new  order  of  things.  “ I have  seen  so  little 
of  you  of  late ! ” he  added  with  the  loving  regret  which  is  such  sweet 
flattery  when  received  by  love  ! 

“ That  is  not  our  fault,”  said  Hermione  gently,  but  with  meaning 
in  her  reproach. 

“ Nor  mine,”  he  answered.  I have  called  here  so  often! — but 
you  were  never  at  home.” 

“We  have  so  much  to  do  out  of  doors,”  she  returned. 

“ I wish  I saw  more  of  you— as  I used  in  old  times  before  I had 
offended  you,”  said  Ringrove,  looking  at  Virginia. 

“ Then  why  do  you  not?”  asked  Hermione.  “It  is  your  own 
doing,  Ringrove.  You  have  cut  yourself  off  from  us.  If  you  had 
been  good  and  what  you  ought  to  have  been,  there  would  never 
have  been  this  separation.  And  if  you  had  liked  us  as  much  as  you 
used  to  say,  you  would  not  have  deserted  us  as  you  have  done. 
Had  your  friendship  been  what  I once  believed  it  was,  you  would 
have  gone  with  us  in  our  new  life,  and  have  become  a good  church- 
man as  you  ought.  It  would  have  given  both  Virginia  and  myself 
so  much  real  happiness  to  have  counted  you  as  one  of  us.  But  you 
had  not  enough  friendship  for  us  even  to  make  the  trial ! ” 

“Dear  Mrs.  Fullerton,  this  is  scarcely  just  I You  know  how 
truly  I have  always  loved  both  you  and  Virginia ! ” 

Ringrove  spoke  with  more  agitation  than  he  could  conceal. 

■ r 

“Then  why  did  you  not  come  over  to  Anglicanism  with  us?” 
asked  Hermione.  “ We  did  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  wrong.  We 
only  wanted  you  to  become  a good  man  and  lead  a religious  life,  as 
you  ought  to  do.” 

“ But  how  could  I make  one  of  a party  which  I look  on  as  the 
enemy  of  national  liberty  and  intellectual  progress?”  he  said.  “I 
could  not  join  the  clerical  party  here,  dearest  Mrs.  Fullerton.  All 
the  manly  conscience  and  English  feeling  that  I have  are  dead 
against  it.  I think  and  always  have  thought  priestly  domination  the 
most  disastrous  of  all  the  tyrannies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
So  how  could  I,  as  you  say,  go  over  to  your  side  ? ” 

“ Conscience  ! — your  pride  and  want  of  faith,  your  self-will  and 
undutiful  disobedience,  you  mean.  Call  things  by  their  right  names, 
Ringrove.  We  shall  understand  each  other  better  then.” 

Hermione  said  this  harsh-sounding  speech  in  the  sweetest  voice 
and  with  the  tenderest  face  and  accent  possible.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished formula  rather  than  a personal  accusation — something  that 
she  had  been  taught  rather  than  had  reasoned  out  for  herself ; as 
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when  believers  say  generally  that  men  become  sceptics  that  they  may 
have  freer  license  to  do  evil — that  they  may  give  way  to  their  passions 
without  fear  of  punishment — banishing  God  out  of  their  world  because 
they  are  afraid  of  Judgment. 

He  smiled. 

“ Not  quite  so  bad  as  that  ! ” he  said  lightly;  then  more  gravely  ; 

Do  you  seriously  think,  Mrs.  Fullerton,  that  any  man  who  knows 
the  world  can  give  in  to  a system  which  produces  such  results  as 
that  of  last  Sunday  ? 

“ Ah,  poor  Theresa  ! ’’  she  answered  compassionately,  but  with 
unmistakable  contempt.  “We  must  not  judge  of  things  from  her. 
She  has  always  been  excitable  and  hysterical,  and  lately  she  has  been 
overworking  herself  and  taxing  her  strength  too  heavily.  And  after 
all,  Ringrove,  an  hysterical  attack  even  at  prayers,  lamentable  as  it 
is,  is  not  like  a sin  of  intention,  and  must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Church.” 

“ No,  but  it  supplies  the  answer  of  those  who  refuse  to  give  in  to  the 
new  order  of  things,”  he  said.  “ When  we  see,  as  we  do,  these  priests,  as 
you  call  them,  making  women  in  love  with  them  under  the  name  of 
religion,  you  cannot  expect  that  men  like  myself,  for  instance,  should 
be  desirous  to  strengthen  their  hands.” 

He  spoke  boldly,  but  all  the  same  he  knew  that  he  was  touch- 
ing the  shallows,  skirting  perilously  close  to  danger. 

Virginia  flushed  painfully,  and  a look  partly  of  repulsion,  partly 
of  terror,  came  on  her  face. 

“It  is  horrible  to  hear  you  say  such  things,  Ringrove,”  she  said. 
“ Because  one  sick  girl  is  over-excitable,  is  the  whole  faith  and 
practice  of  holiness  to  be  slandered?  To  speak  of  these  vile  things 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  and  her  priests  is  worse  than  shameful ! 
Do  you  give  these  unholy  thoughts  and  motives  to  us  all  ? Oh  it 
makes  me  weary  of  the  world ! ” she  added  with  strange  passion, 
clasping  her  hands  to  her  forehead — “ this  wicked  and  slanderous 
world,  where  even  the  saints  are  not  respected  1 ” 

“ I ascribe  nothing  to  you.,  Virginia,  but  what  is  perfectly  sweet, 
pure,  and  holy,”  answered  Ringrove  with  indescribable  tenderness, 
but  always  bold  and  direct.  “ But  then  you  are  not  as  other  girls. 
You  know  that  I think  this ; and  you  know  this  too,  Mrs.  Fullerton,” 
turning  to  Hermione ; “I  have  never  hidden  from  you  my  hope  in 
the  future,  nor  the  depth  and  truth  of  my  love  for  Virginia.” 

“ Hush  ! hush  ! ” cried  Virginia.  “It  is  a sin  for  me  to  hear 
this  ! ” 

How  can  it  be  a sin  ? ” asked  Ringrove.  “ Why  should  you  not 
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be  loved,  Virginia,  as  any  other  woman,  and  told  so  like  any  other? 
The  faithful  love  of  an  honest  man  cannot  be  a sin,  nor  yet  a 
degradation ! ” 

“ You  may  not  care  to  hear  it,  dear,  but  there  is  no  sin  in  poor 
Ringrove’s  love  for  you.  Superior  himself  did  not  say  there  Avas  ! ” 
Hermione  said  this  with  a flash  of  her  old  self — her  old  sympathy  with 
romance  and  human  passion.  She  Avas  stirred  more  than  she  herself 
kneAV  by  Ringrove’s  honest  fervour,  and  AAushed  for  the  moment  that 
Virginia  would  listen  to  him.  There  was  no  harm  in  it,  and  there 
might  be  good. 

“It  is  a sin  to  me,’^  said  Ahrginia  AAUth  a kind  of  horror  Avhich 
even  her  mother  did  not  understand,  and  Avhich  to  Ringrove  Avas 
simply  like  madness. 

“Ohl  that  I could  clear  your  mind  of  all  this  terrible  hallucina- 
tion !”  he  said  passionately.  “ There  is  no  reason  in  it,  Virginia  ! it  is 
not  Avorthy  of  your  good  sense  ! That  you  do  not  love  me,  and  do 
not  care  to  listen  to  me,  I can  understand  ; that  it  should  be  a sin  to 
you  my  saying  hoAv  much  I love  you — that  surely  is  the  mere  folly, 
the  mere  pedantry,  of  reserve  ! ” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  she  said,  turning  aAA^ay  in  a hopeless 
manner.  “No  one  understands  ! ” 

“ Perhaps  only  too  Avell,”  he  ansAvered  Avith  a sigh.  “ But 
hear  me,  Virginia.  I have  loved  you  too  long  and  faithfully  not 
to  have  earned  the  right  to  speak,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  me.  What  I have  borne  for  all  these  years  I can  go  on 
bearing,  if  it  is  your  absolute  Avill  ] — for  you  have  been  the  one 
central  thought  of  my  life  for  a longer  time  than  you  knoAv  of.  I 
shall  never  forget  you  as  I first  saw  you  Avhen  I came  home  from 
the  Continent,  coming  up  the  steps  Avhile  I stood  at  the  door, 
holding  your  blue  frock  back  from  your  feet,  your  face  a little 
raised — looking  at  me  Avith  pleasure  then! — your  shining  hair 
spread  on  your  shoulders — exactly  like  the  little  Virgin  at  Venice  ! 
I kneAV  then  Avhat  a lovely  womanhood  yours  Avould  be ; as  pure 
and  beautiful  as  hers  ! ” 

Virginia  shuddered  a,nd  hastily  crossed  herself. 

“ This  is  blasphemy  ! ” she  said  in  an  aAvestruck  voice. 

“ Why  do  you  say  that,  dear?  Whatever  else  your  belief  makes 
her,  Avas  she  nut  a Avoman  like  any  other?”  he  asked.  “What 
blasphemy  is  there  in  saying  that  an  innocent  little  girl  reminded 
me  of  a picture  of  her  own  girlhood,  or  that  a lovely  Avomanhood  is 
of  the  same  type  as  hers  ? ” 

“She  Avas  more  than  Avoman,”  said  Virginia  in  a reverent  voice. 
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‘‘  She  was  the  Divine  Mother,  and  it  is  a sin  to  liken  anyone  to 
her.” 

All  Virginia  ! what  a world  of  fanciful  sin  you  make  for  yourself ! ” 
he  said  with  manly  pity.  “ There  is  no  harm  in  this,  at  least  not  in 
my  eyes,  or  those  of  anyone  not  bound  and  fettered  by  false 
reverence.  I would  not  say  it  if  I thought  it  wrong,  but  I will  not 
again  if  it  pains  you.  I want  only  to  tell  you  now,  before  your 
mother,  what  I have  felt  and  thought  for  all  these  years.  No  ! do  not 
turn  from  me,  Virginia  ! Let  me  speak  straight  to  the  point,  if  for  the 
last  time  ! ” 

“ Let  him  speak,  dear,”  said  Hermione  in  a low  voice.  “ He  is  a 
good  man,  Virginia ; and  if  he  does  love  you  so  much,  you  may  yet 
win  him  over  to  the  Church.” 

Virginia  mentally  repeated  a prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin  as  a safe- 
guard against  what  she  felt  to  be  the  sin  of  the  moment,  and  when 
she  had  finished  she  raised  her  mild  eyes  with  a half-sad,  half-weary 
look. 

You  can  say  what  you  jike,  Ringrove,”  she  said  with  the  feeling 
of  one  performing  penance.  ‘‘  I will  listen  to  you  patiently.  Perhaps, 
as  mamma  says,  I ought.” 

“ Thank  you  ! ” Ringrove  answered  tenderly  ; not  seeing  below 
the  surface  and  only  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking.  Perhaps 
too — for  who  can  limit  the  miraculous  power  of  love  ? — he  might 
turn  her  heart  to  him  by  the  very  force  of  his  own  love  for  her. 
‘‘  What  you  were  as  a young  girl,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “ made  me  believe 
that  when  you  were  older  you  would  be  as  you  are,  dear — my  ideal  of 
what  a true  woman  should  be.  I knew  that  if  you  were  I should  love 
you  as  I do  love  you ; and  I hoped,  and  at  one  time  believed,  that  you 
would  learn  to  love  me.  I Avatched  you  as  you  grew  up,  and  saw  you 
always  the  same — gentle,  patient,  conscientious,  truthful,  without  a 
particle  of  vanity  or  pretence  in  you,  and  only  desirous  to  do  what  was 
right;  and  I thought  that  if  I Avere  not  good  enough  for  you — Avhat  man 
would  be  ! — I could  still  make  you  happy,  and  be  a true  and  loving 
husband  to  you.  Your  father  AA^as  on  my  side,  and  so  at  one  time  Avas 
this  dear  mother  ; and  Avith  tAvo  such  advocates  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  thing  Avas  hopeless.  You  should  have  been  so  happy ! I 
Avould  have  lived  only  for  you,  and  to  keep  you  from  all  sorroAv.  I 
Avould  have  loved  you  so  Avell  ! And  the  faithful  love  of  an  honest 
man  is  Avorth  something  to  a Avoman,  even  though  he  may  not  be  so 
good  or  pure  as  she,”  said  Ringrove  Hardisty  Avith  that  noble  sim- 
plicity of  self-assertion  Avhich  belongs  to  manly  men  conscious  of 
their  power,  and  which  for  the  most  part  charms  womanly  women. 
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I would  have  been  glad  at  the  time — very  glad,”  said  Hermione 
softly ; “ and  I would  be  glad  now,  Ringrove,  if  you  were  a good 
Churchman.” 

“ I am  a Churchman,”  said  Ringrove  ; “ what  else  can  you  call 
me  ? ” 

“ A Protestant  ! ” murmured  Hermione,  in  a voice  of  plaintive 
condemnation. 

“ Whether  good  or  not,  is  another  question  ; but,  such  as  I am, 
I would  have  guarded  her  from  every  breath  of  evil  as  carefully  as 
I would  have  kept  her  from  all  sorrow.  She  should  never  have 
known  more  of  the  world’s  sins  than  she  knows  now,  and  less  of 
artificial  evil.  You  should  have  been  surrounded  by  love  and 
honour,”  he  continued,  turning  again  to  Virginia,  and  all  that  was 
best  in  myself  should  have  been  my  tribute  to  your  purity.  I would 
have  been  your  protector,  and  you  should  have  been  my  good  angel. 
We  should  have  done  the  best  thing  that  anyone  can  do  for  the 
world — have  made  a perfect  home  and  lived  a noble  life  ; and  we 
should  have  been  happy  in  each  other,  and  have  done  more  good 
to  our  kind  than  we  can  fairly  compute.  You  would  have  been  an 
example  to  the  whole  county,  a standard  of  womanly  excellence, 
living  the  true  life  of  woman  in  the  quiet  activities  of  home.  Your 
influence  would  have  been  unbounded;  for  who  can  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  a pure  woman  living  the  honest  natural  life  of  wife  and 
mother  ? And  I should  have  been  a better  man  than  I shall  ever 
be  now  without  you  ! And  all  this  hope — all  this  grand  life — has 
been  destroyed,  for  what?  If  you  had  been  born  a Roman  Catholic 
I should  not  have  wondered  so  much,  however  sorry  I might  have 
been.  You  would  then  have  been,  in  all  probability,  a nun  by 
choice  ; but,  as  it  is,  yours  is  a lost  life  ” 

“ No,  no  ! gained  !”  murmured  Virginia. 

“ — When  it  might  have  been  one  as  beautiful,  as  perfect,  as  any- 
thing that  the  noblest  poet  could  imagine  ! ” 

Virginia  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns. 

‘‘You  allow  that  it  would  have  been  my  vocation  to  be  a nun 
had  I been  a Catholic  ? ” she  asked,  in  a strange  voice. 

“ Yes  ; and  as  a Catholic  I would  have  respected  your  choice,” 
he  answered  ; “ though  as  a Catholic  I should  have  deplored  the 
false  view  of  goodness  which  takes  from  active  life  the  purest  and 
finest  natures  to  shut  them  up  in  a living  tomb  where  they  can  do 
no  good  to  anyone  ! ”* 

“We  are  the  last  in  the  world  to  uphold  the  Romish  Church  with 
all  its  errors  of  doctrine  and  superstition,”  said  Hermione,  speaking 
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as  she  had  been  taught.  But  you  must  in  fairness  allow  us  Angli- 
cans the  same  vocation.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“No,  I do  not,”  he  said  gently.  “A  woman  can  do  better  for 
herself  and  the  world  than  by  incarcerating  herself  and  renounc- 
ing all  practical  usefulness.  A mother  is  of  more  value  than  a nun.” 

For  a moment  Virginia  did  not  speak  : then  she  turned  to 
Ringrove  with  a certain  kind  of  decision  in  her  very  frankness  that 
was  more  convincing  than  her  mere  words. 

“ Thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,”  she  said,  her  voice 
low  and  calm  without  a quiver  of  faltering  in  it  : “ but  no  man  could 
have  ever  had  my  deepest  love  : — that  belongs  only  to  God  and  my 
Church.  I have  always  liked  you,  as  you  know,  but  I do  not  think 
I could  have  ever  loved  you  had  things  even  remained  as  they 
were  ; and  now  we  are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder.” 

“ Virginia,  is  it  quite  impossible?”  said  Hermione,  in  a moved  voice. 

“This  is  your  last  deliberate  word,  Virginia?  You  reject  my 
love  and  all  that  it  would  give  you — all  that  you  could  do  for  me 
and  society  as  my  wife — for  this  pale  imitation  of  Papistry — this  play- 
ing at  Roman  Catholicism  ? ” asked  Ringrove,  standing  like  one  who 
expects  the  death  signal. 

“ Mine  is  not  a pale  imitation,  nor  a mere  play,”  she  answered, 
lowering  her  eyes. 

“ How  can  it  be  anything  else  ? ” he  said,  with  his  naive  frankness 
and  ignorance  of  esoteric  meanings.  “You  are  not  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  what  else  but  imitation  and  mockery  is  all  this  assumption 
of  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  High  Church  party  ? ” 

“ Let  that  part  of  it  alone,”  Virginia  answered  again,  speaking 
more  hurriedly  than  was  usual  with  her.  “You  were  talking  of 
yourself  not  of  me.  All  I have  to  say  is,  I do  renounce  all  that  you 
have  offered  me,  as  all  that  the  world  could  give  me  anywhere,  for 
the  greater  gain  of  my  choice.” 

“For  ever,  without  hope  of  change,  Virginia  ? ” 

“ For  ever,  and  I can  never  change  ! ” she  returned.  She  held 
out  her  hand.  “ We  part  as  friends,  Ringrove,”  she  said  ; “but  we  do 
part.  This  is  good-bye.” 

Ringrove  did  not  answer.  He  took  her  hand  and  carried  it 
reverently  to  his  lips ; then  abruptly  left  his  seat  and  went  to  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  garden.  A dead  silence  fell  among 
them  all,  and  Hermione,  who  was  crying,  found  herself  wishing  that 
Virginia  had  just  one  little  corner  left  unconverted  — one  little 
corner  which  Ringrove  Hardisty  might  have  possessed. 
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Soon  after  this'Ringrove  left,  though  Hermione  asked  him  to 
stay,  quite  affectionately  and  like  her  old  self,  having  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotten  all  her  artificial  displeasure  with  him,  and  only  sorry 
that  Virginia  was  so  set  in  her  renunciation  ; and  though  Virginia  too 
said,  Will  you  not  ? ” kindly  and  as  if  she  really  meant  it.  He  felt 
th^t  the  strain  would  be  more  than  he  could  well  bear,  and  one  which 
it  was  of  no  use  to  bear  ; so  he  put  aside  both  entreaties,  and  took 
his  hat  from  the  table  where- he  had  laid  it. 

‘‘  Another  day,  not  now,”  he  said  huskily ; but  when  he  said  this 
Virginia  did  not  look  up,  though  her  mother,  glancing  at  her  with 
slight  surprise  as  well  as  a kind  of  entreaty  to  unbend  for  just  this 
once,  smiled  in  his  face  and  repeated  prettily  : 

YeSj  another  day;  after  Virginia  is  confirmed.” 

r 

The  luncheon  to-day  was  slightly  less  miserably  dull  than  was 
the  law  with  all  the  meals — that  is,  the  meeting  times  of  the  husband 
and  father  'with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Certainly  Virginia  was 
scarcely  able  even  to  pretend  to  eat,  but  she  was  not  so  deadly  cold 
in  her  manner  to  her  father,  and  Hermione,  secretly  much  disturbed 
in  spite  of  her  Director’s  influence,  was  more  gentle  and  less  reserved 
to  her  husband  than  was  usual  with  her  of  late.  Not  much  was  said 
however ; only  the  spirit  of  the  hour  was  different,  owing  to  tfiat  cer- 
tain perturbation  which  somewhat  marred  the  consciousness  of  triumph 
and  successful  wilfulness — that  weak  feeling  of  natural  compassion  for 
the  sinner  for  whom  the  thong  had  been  so  cleverly  knotted. 

“ Are  you  inclined  to  come  with  me  to  Starton  ? I am  riding 
over  ; will  you  come  with  me  ? ” asked  Richard  of  Virginia.  Keenly 
alive  as  he  was  now  to  every  change  with  these  two  beloved  rebels, 
he  felt  the  softer  mood  of  the  moment ; and  he  was  weak  enough  to 
think  he  could  profit  by  it. 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  looks. 

“ I do  not  think  I can,  papa,  to-day,”  said  Virginia,  not  looking  at 
him. 

“I  want  Virginia  to  come  with  me,”  said  Hermione,  also  not 
looking  at  him. 

“ I am  sorry.  It  is  a fine  day,  and  a ride  would  do  Virginia 
good,”  he  said.  “ You  .seldom  use  your  horse  now,”  he  added  to 
his  daughter.  “Seldom? — never,  I should  say.” 

“ I do  not  care  for  riding,”  said  Virginia  evasively;  “and  I have 
to  go  with  mamma.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” he  asked. 

It  was  not  suspicion  which  prompted  this  question  ; it  was  only 
interest. 
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‘‘  We  have  business  that  you  would  scarcely  feel  any  sympathy 
for,”  said  Hermione,  quite  gently  and  amicably. 

He  sighed. 

1 suppose  not,”  he  said  ; if  it  is  the  old  thing.” 

‘‘  AVhen  are  you  going  to  Starton?”  his  wife  asked,  as  if  she  too 
w'ere  merely  interested  in  a friend’s  movements. 

In  about  half  an  hour’s  time.  I have  first  to  go  to  Lane  End 
to  see  the  new  cottages,  and  then  I shall  ride  over  to  the  town. 
Is  there  any  chance  of  meeting  you  and  Virginia  there?”  a little 
eagerly. 

“ I do  not  know  yet ; we  may,”  she  answered,  while  Virginia 
turned  pale,  and  crossed  herself  faintly. 

‘-Well,  I must  be  off,  I suppose,”  said  Richard,  rising  reluctantly. 
This  small  approach  to  a new  spirit  was  very  precious  to  him. 
He  did  not  like  to  break  up  a meeting  that  had  more  of  the 
flavour  of  old  time  about  it  than  had  been  the  case  for  many 
weeks  now. 

“Yes,  it  is  time  too  that  we  were  going,”  said  Hermione,  looking 
at  the  clock,  and  rising.  “ Good-bye  till  we  meet  again.” 

She  spoke  quite  softly,  and  Richard’s  face,  which  of  late  had 
grown  thin  and  worn  and  haggard,  turned  to  her  with  a sudden 
gladness  that  almost  transformed  it. 

“ Good-bye,  my  dear,”  he  said  j “ till  we  meet  again.  Good-bye, 
my  Virginia.” 

“ Good-bye,  papa,”  answered  Virginia. 

Impulsively  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  child’s  coldness,  almost  less  than  to 
Hermione’s  withdrawal. 

Virginia  went  up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  in  his. 

“ Have  you  come  to  give  me  a kiss  ? ” he  asked,  a little  taken 
out  of  himself  by  this  sudden  surrender.  He  had  lived  so  long  now 
in  such  strict  excommunication  by  wife  and  daughter  that  their 
gentleness  to-day  went  near  to  unman  him. 

“ Yes,  papa,”  she  said,  and  held  up  her  face  as  she  used  when  a 
child. 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  forehead  tenderly. 

“ My  ladybird  ! my  little  darling  ! ” he  half  whispered.  “ Ah 
then  you  have  still  some  love  left  for  your  father  ! ” 

“ And  my  prayers,  papa  ! ” she  answered,  flinging  herself  into  his 
arms  with  a passionate  pressure  as  strange  as  all  the  rest. 

“ Your  prayers  will  do  me  no  harm,  my  darling,”  he  said  ; “but 
your  love  will  give  me  new  life  ! ” 
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Papa  1 say  that  yoil  value  my  prayers  for  your  soul ! ” she 
pleaded,  as  if  for  very  life. 

“ As  expressions  of  your  love  for  me  ? yes,  my  darling ! he 
answered. 

‘‘  No ! no ! as  possible  means  of  grace  and  true  enlightenment ! ” 
she  said. 

He  smiled  a little  sadly,  and  shook  his  head. 

Your  love  is  all  I want,  my  Virginia — yours  and  your  dear 
mother’s.  That  is  the  best  means  of  grace  that  you  can  offer  me. 
Give  me  back  all  that  you  have  taken  from  me — or  seemed  to  have 
taken  from  me  of  late — and  you  will  do  more  for  me  than  any 
number  of  prayers  could  do  ! ” 

I do  love  you,  papa,”  said  Virginia  with  strange  solemnity. 

But  because  I love  you,  I must  pray  for  you  ! ” 

At  this  moment  Jones  came  into  the  room. 

Please,  sir,  the  horse  is  at  the  door,  and  John  Graves  is  in  the 
study  and  wants  to  speak  to  you  for  a moment,”  he  said. 

I will  come,”  returned  Richard  quietly ; i)ut  he  was  sorry  for 
the  interruption ; and  as  the  man  began  to  clear  the  table,  no  more 
was  to  be  said  or  done  at  that  moment. 

He  turned  his  mild  kind  thoughtful  face  once  more  to  his  wife, 
and  from  her  to  their  child. 

‘‘  Till  we  meet  again,”  he  said  smiling. 

Virginia  did  not  answer.  Had  she  tried  to  speak  her  voice  would 
have  failed  her ; and  Hermione,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  made 
a little  inclination  with  her  head,  and  murmured  something  that  stood 
for  a friendly  farewell— till  they  all  should  meet  again.  And  then  in  a 
short  time,  John  Graves  and  his  business  being  ended,  they  watched 
the  poor  unconscious  victim  of  coming  sorrow  mount  his  horse  and 
ride  slowly  down  the  avenue. 

“ Poor  papa ! I hope  he  will  not  be  very  angry,”  said  Hermione 
compassionately.  “ I am  afraid  he  will ; but  it  is  only  for  a short 
time.  You  will  be  home  in  eight  days  from  this.” 

“ I nope  it  will  not  be  very  sad  for  you,  mamma,”  said  Virginia, 
clasping  her  mother’s  hand  with  a close  nervous  pressure. 

I will  do  my  best,  dear,”  said  her  mother;  “ and  you  will  be 
back  so  soon  ! It  is  not  worth  making  a fuss  about ; but,  of  course, 
I shall  miss  you  and  the  Sister  terribly.  Still — a week  soon  passes, 
does  it  not  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Virginia  constrainedly. 

“And  it  was  what  Superior  so  much  desired,”  continued 
Hermione.  “As  soon  as  your  confirmation  was  decided  on  he  had 
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set  his  heart  on  your  going  into  Ivetreat:— and  so  had  Father  I'rus- 
cott.” 

Yes,”  said  Virginia,  still  more  constrainedly. 

“ So  now  let  us  go  upstairs.  It  is  a pity  that  papa  is  going  to 
Starton  too  to-day;  but  we  will  take  the  low  road — he  always  takes 
the  high  ;<  'tind  perhaps  we  shall  not  see  him.  It  would  be  awkward 
if  we  did.” 

“ Let  us  go  now  ! He  will  not  have  finished  at  Lane  End  yet,” 
said  Virginia.  ‘‘And  perhaps  the  Sister  and  Father  Truscott  are 
waiting  for  us.” 

“Very  well!  come!”  said  Hermione  briskly,  as  if  trying  to 
shake  off  the  depression  which  would  cling  in  spite  of  herself. 

They  went  upstairs  together  and  dressed  themselves  quickly. 
The  small  portmanteau  was  already  packed,  and  in  a few  moments’ 
time  the  carriage  would  come  round. 

“ Superior  wished  me  to  say  this  prayer,  dear,”  said  Hermione, 
coming  into  her  daughter’s  room  with  a written  paper  in  her  hand. 

Virginia  was  already  kneeling  at  her  faldstool,  praying  earnestl}', 
but  like  one  in  the  very  extremity  of  pain.  Had  she  been  a martyr 
enduring  the  worst  conceivable  agony  for  the  truth’s  sake,  slic 
could  not  have  looked  more  grievously  tortured,  more  pitifully 
anguished. 

“ Don’t,  Virginia  ! don’t  look  like  that  ! ” cried  Hermione,  falling 
into  a sudden  passion  of  tears.  “ It  is  only  for  a week,  darling  ! ” 
she  repeated.  “ I'hink  how  soon  a week  will  pass  ! and  how  much 
spiritual  good  you  will  get  at  C .” 

“ Mamma ! pray  to  our  Lord  to  help  me  ! ” cried  Virginia, 
clinging  to  her  mother  convulsively, 

“Yes,  let  us  both  ask  for  help!”  was  the  answer;  and  in  a 
broken  voice  Flermione  recited  the  prayer  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
sent  her,  asking  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  step  which  her  daughter 
was  taking — that  step  of  obedience  to  a Director  and  disobedience  to 
a father — of  adhesion  to  a creed  and  deception  to  her  parents,  which 
was  assumed  worthy  of  special  approbation.  Then,  the  prayer  ended, 
they  both  rose,  and  still  clinging  hand  in  hand  went  down  the  stairs 
and  entered  the  carriage  wliere  the  portmanteau  was  already  stowed. 

“ To  the  Starton  station,”  said  Hermione  to  the  astonished  man. 
“ Go  by  the  low  road,  and  drive  fast.” 

Not  a word  was  spoken  for  the  whole  five  miles.  .Each  had  to 
keep  up  her  courage  and  to  quiet  her  natural  conscience  which  would 
make  itself  heard  only  too  clearly  in  spite  of  the  artificial  sophistries 
that  had  done  so  much  to  obscure  its  native  purity,  To  each,  false- 
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hood,  deceit,  treachery  was  abhorrent ; yet  at  this  moment  both  were 
dealing  deceitfully,  both  were  false  and  treacherous  alike.  Taught 
by  that  fatal  school  which  maintains  that  the  end  justifies  the  mean§ — 
that  the  faithful  must  perfect  their  work  at  all  cost  of  morality,  of 
humanity — that  infidels  and  atheists  are  accursed  and  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  alike — that  honesty  is  sinful, 
while  crooked  dealing  is  holiness  if  that  honesty  would  check  super- 
stition and  that  crooked  dealing  encourage  it — both  had  become 
warped  from  the  first  uprightness  of  their  lives  j and  now  when  they 
stood  face  to  face  with  certain  consequences  they  were  sorrowful  and 
secretly  ashamed.  Hermione  was  betraying  her  husband,  Virginia 
was  betraying  both  father  and  mother ; but  the  Director  of  each  had 
assured  his  penitent  that  she  was  doing  well,  and  that  God  and  the 
Church  approved ; and  with  this  assurance  each  was  now  striving  to 
quiet  her  conscience  and  content  her  soul — and  finding  the  task 
hard. 

The  time  passed,  and  the  station  was  at  last  reached,  without 
mishap  of  undesirable  meeting  by  the  way ; and  at  the  station  they 
found  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Sister  Agnes,  Father  Truscott  and  Cuthbert 
Molyneux  waiting  to  receive  them  and  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  design  on  hand. 

Justin  time ! ” said  the  courtly  vicar,  smiling,  when  the  two  pale, 
half-frightened  women  came  on  the  platform  as  the  train  rounded  the 
curve.  “ But  a near  thing  ! ” 

“ Good-bye,  dear  Virginia  ! ” said  her  mother,  kissing  her  hastily. 
She  dared  not  show  any  feeling  before  those  who  were  watching  her 
so  closely.  “ In  a week’s  time,  remember  ! I shall  be  yery  dull  till 
you  come  back  ! ” 

“ But  you  do  not  grudge  her  ? asked  Sister  Agnes  slowly  and 
with  meaning. 

“ No  ! no  ! indeed  not ! but  she  must  come  back  in  a week’s 
time  ! ” repeated  Hermione,  finding  comfort  in  the  definiteness  of 
the  time  allotted. 

Virginia  kissed  her  mother,  but  neither  spoke  nor  wept.  The 
Sister  held  her  cold  hand  firmly,  almost  cruelly  clasped ; and  Father 
Truscott  whispered  in  her  ear:  “For  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
honour  I ” 

Once  after  she  had,  as  it  seemed,  wished  her  good-bye  finally, 
Virginia  turned  back  to  her  mother  as  if  to  speak  to  her — to  kiss  her 
once  again  j but  the  Sister,  ever  watchful,  drew  her  with  a firm  hand 
to  the  carriage.  “ No  looking  back,  child  ! ” she  said  ; while  Father 
Truscott,  under  guise  of  help,  lifted  her  bodily  from  the  ground  and 
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set  her  in  the  carriage.  Then  the  doors  were  shut,  the  bell  was  rung, 
the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station. 

“ Our  Mother’s  chosen  child  ! ” said  Sister  Agnes  with  her  silky 
smile. 

Child,  you  have  left  the  darkness  of  error  and  are  now  going 
into  the  light  and  the  truth  ! ” said  Father  Truscott  with  more  sin- 
cerity of  fervour  ; while  Virginia,  feeling  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
carried  her  sin  as  a cross  and  her  sorrow  as  a sin,  and  asked  to  be 
supported  through  the  one  and  forgiven  for  the  other.  It  was  for 
the  good  of  souls — her  own  and  others — and  for  the  glory  of  God 
that  the  thing  had  been  done.  The  Father  of  Lies  was  draped  in 
shining  garments  for  the  occasion;  and  the  life  of  deceit  through 
which  she  had  been  led  for  so  long  now  was,  according  to  her  in- 
structors, a pious  fraud  which  the  wickedness  of  others  had  neces- 
sitated and  the  holiness  of  the  end  justified. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

TO  ITS  LOGICAL  CONCLUSION. 

“And  the  child — where  is  Virginia?”  asked  Richard,  as  his  wife 
came  into  the  room  alone. 

Since  the  new  order  of  things  mother  and  daughter  kept  always 
together,  with  a certain  sense  of  mutual  support  and  countenance 
against  this  soul-destroying  infidel  of  theirs,  whose  influence  they 
feared  with  the  fear  of  old-time  love  and  indestructible  respect ; and 
to  see  one  without  the  other  was  strange. 

“ She  is  with  Sister  Agnes,”  said  Hermione,  trying  to  speak  with 
indifference. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  her  indifference  was  a little  too  strongly 
accentuated  to  be  real. 

“ I am  sorry,”  he  returned  slowly.  “ Will  she  be  late  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  exactly,”  answered  Hermione  from  among  the 
music-books  where  she  was  making- believe  to  search  for  something, 
so  that  her  face  should  not  be  seen,  and  the  nervousness  in  her 
voice  might  be  somewhat  veiled  by  distance. 

Of  course  she  knew  that  her  husband  must  be  told  the  truth 
sooner  or  later  ; but,  as  she  and  Mr.  Lascelles  had  agreed,  the  later 
the  better.  If  he  could  be  kept  quiet  for  this  evening  it  would  give 
the  pious  runaways  a still  longer  start  should  he  determine  on  fol- 
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lowing  them ; for  by  the  time  he  could  reach  London  Virginia  would 

be  safely  homed  in  the  House  of  Retreat  at  C-^ , whence  she  must 

be  taken  by  main  force  and  the  police,  if  taken  at  all ; ^nd  Richard 
would  naturally  think  twice  before  he  made  such  a scandal  as  this. 

‘‘Are  you  sure  that  Virginia  is  quite  well?’’  he  asked  after  a 
short  silence  and  when  Hermione,  thinking  the  times  now  safe  and 
the  subject  dropped,  had  come  back  from  turning  over  the  music- 
books. 

“ Dear  me,  yes  ! ” she  answered,  still  trying  to  speak  with  light 
indifference. 

“To  my  eyes  not.  She  is  as  changed  in  body  as  in  mind,”  he 
said  with  a deep  sigh.  “ Her  new  friends  and  their  absurd  practices, 
of  which  I probably  know  less  than  half,  have  had  a disastrous 
influence  on  her.” 

He  looked  at  his  wife  with  some  reproach^  She  did  not  answer. 
She  was  thinking  with  dread  of  the  time  when  he  would  have  to 
know  that  other  half  of  the  truth. 

“ What  is  she  doing  to-night  ? ” he  asked.  “ Any  new  vagary  ? ” 

“ Not  that  I know  of,”  said  Hermione,  not  resenting  the  phrase 
as  she  would  have  done  had  her  conscience  been  clear.  But  her 
face  betrayed  the  trouble  of  her  mind,  and  seemed  to  show  that 
more  was  hidden  than  had  been  expressed. 

With  a sudden  flash  of  what  was  real  terror  Richard  remembered 
Virginia’s  strange  emotion,  Hermione’s  unwonted  softness  of  this 
afternoon  \ and  now  this  studied  indifference,  which  of  itself  con- 
fessed embarrassment.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? What  new  disgrace 
was  in  store  for  him  ? what  further  sorrowful  perversion  for  them  ? 

“ Something  is  wrong  with  you  and  the  child,”  he  said  suddenly. 
“Tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“ There  is  nothing  wrong,”  she  answered  with  a deep  blush. 

“ Look  at  me,  Hermione,”  he  said  gravely  and  sternly. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  tried  to  meet  his,  but  she  could  not. 
She  looked  just  up  to  the  knot  of  his  cravat. 

“ How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Richard  ? ” she  said  with  a nervous 
little  laugh,  her  delicate  lips  strained  and  quivering. 

Deceitful  as  she  had  become  through  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
“ reserve,”  she  was  still  candid  at  heart ; and  when  closely  pressed,  as 
now,  her  nature  asserted  itself. 

“ There  is  something  wrong,”  said  Richard  again.  “ You  can- 
not look  in  my  face,  Hermione,  and  I know  yours.  Tell  me  the 
truth  frankly.  This  double-dealing  is  so  strange  in  you  who  were 
once  the  very  soul  of  honour  and  sincerity,  I cannot  reconcile 
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myself  to  it.  Come,  speak  to  me  honestly.  What  is  this  about 
Virgmia?  ^Vhy  is  she  not  here  to-night  ? ” 

“ I suppose  I had  better  tell  you  now  at  once,”  returned  Her- 
mione,  her  confusion  deepening,  and  her  inability  to  stand  examina- 
tion overcoming  her  promise  to  Superior.  “ It  is  all  the  same 
whether  I tell  you  now  or  after,”  she  continued,  arguing  the  matter 
aloud  j “ and  really  there  is  nothing  so  very  much  to  tell.  Virginia 

has  only  gone  away  with  Sister  Agnes  for  a week’s  Retreat  at  C j 

that  is  all.  Nothing  so  veiy^  formidable,  you  see.” 

Again  she  laughed  affectedly,  and  again  her  small  sweet  lips  were 
strained  and  quivering. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Richard  felt  something  like  contempt 
for  this  dearly  loved  vrife  of  his.  Hitherto  his  love  had  been  of 
that  quiet  unobsei^’ant  kind  which  is  characteristic  of  a constant 
temperament  and  an  occupied  mind.  He  loved  her ; and  there  he 
stopped.  He  asked  himself  why,  no  more  than  he  asked  himself 
why  the  sunshine  was  delightful  to  him  or  the  flowers  were  beautiful. 
She  was  part  of  his  life,  her  perfect  beauty  of  mind  and  body  part  of 
the  existing  order  of  things  ; and  not  to  love  her,  not  to  believe  in 
her  without  further  examination,  not  to  imagine  her  free  from  fault 
or  blemish,  would  have  been  until  now  impossible.  Her  worth  and 
moral  loveliness  were  as  absolutely  settled,  as  arbitrarily  proved  in 
his  mind,  as  the  revela.tions  of  the  spectroscope.  It  was  not  a thing 
to  debate  about ; it  was  a question  closed  and  done  with.  But  now 
at  this  moment  there  swept  across  his  mind  a bitter  kind  of  dis- 
dainful pity  for  her  weakness  and  duplicity,  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  as  impossible  for  him  to  feel  as  that  he  should 
have  deliberately  injured  or  publicly  insulted  her.  As  he  looked  at 
her  she  seemed  to  be  almost  some  one  else.  Was  she  indeed  Her- 
mione,  the  beloved  of  his  youth,  the  trusted  of  his  maturity  ? She 
who  could  not  look  in  his  face,  who  could  not  even  lie  bravely,  and 
who  dared  not  tell  the  truth  ? — she  who  had  lent  herself  to  this  pitiful 
farce  of  kindly  pretence  at  the  very  moment  when  she  knew  that  she 
was  doing  that  which  would  stab  him  to  the  heart?  He  did  not 
know  which  was  the  more  painful — his  daughters  disobedience  or 
his  wife’s  falsehood. 

So  ! this  w’as  the  meaning  of  the  little  comedy  played  off  on  me 
to-day,”  he  said  with  a bitter  laugh,  as  strange  from  him  as  w^as 
Hermione’s  duplicity  from  her.  “ I might  have  knowm  that  it  w'as 
only  a blind  for  something  worse  than  had  ever  yet  been  done.  I 
ought  to  have  known  ; and  yet  I was  weak  enough  to  hope  that  you 
and  the  child  had  come  back  to  your  better  selves,  and  did  really 
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feel  something  of  the  tenderness  you  were  pretending.  Well ! you 
have  had  your  laugh  against  me  ; and  I bear  the  sting  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  the  shame  of  the  insult.” 

You  have  no  right  to  speak  like  this,”  said  Hermione  half  in 
tears,  and  as  much  pained  that  he  should  doubt  her  when  she  had 
been  sincere  as  if  she  had  never  betrayed  him  when  he  had  trusted 
her.  Both  Virginia  and  I were  really  grieved  to  be  obliged  to 
deceive  you,  though  only  for  a few  hours.  But  we  knew  that  you 
would  not  have  given  your  consent  had  we  asked  it,  so  we  thought  it 
better  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  it  was  done.” 

And  the  knowledge  that  you  were  offending  me  counted  for 
notning  with  you  ? You  never  stopped  to  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  were  doing  right  or  wrong  in  thus  defying  as  well  as  deceiving 
me  ? You,  my  wife,  had  no  scruples  in  helping  my  child  to  disobey 
me  ? ” 

Never  in  her  life  before  had  Hermione  been  spoken  to  by  her 
husband  in  this  tone  and  manner.  If  the  sudden  revelation  of  her 
duplicity  had  transformed  her  to  him,  this  bewildering  severity  did 
the  same  for  him  to  her. 

‘‘  It  was  for  the  good  of  her  own  soul  and  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  That  makes  everything  lawful,”  said  Hermione,  looking 
down. 

‘‘You  are  right,  Hermione  ! In  the  service  of  a lie,  falsehood — 
in  the  service  of  tyranny,  cruelty — in  the  service  of  superstition, 
ignorance.  You  are  quite  right ! I see  you  understand  your  formula 
and  can  state  it  with  admirable  precision.  You  do  credit  to  your 
teacher  1 ” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,”  said  Hermione  with  a curious  mixture 
of  fear  and  anger. 

“ How  should  you  ? ” he  answered  with  the  same  manner  of 
bitter  mockery,  of  angry  scorn.  “ You  understand  Mr.  Lascelles  ; 
and  I can  scarcely  credit  you  with  such  catholicity  of  sympathy  as 
would  enable  you  to  compass  the  two  extremes  of  character. 
Naturally  you  do  not  understand  me  j you  are  in  too  close  sympathy 
with  him  for  that.  And  if  I regret  the  change  in  your  feelings  I do 
not  regret  the  apportionment.  Whatever  else  I may  be  I am  at 
least  an  honest  man,  and  scarcely  desire  to  run  curricle  in  your 
esteem  with  such  an  incarnate  lie  as  Mr.  Lascelles  ! ” 

“ Richard  ! ” she  exclaimed  with  indignation  in  her  tone,  her  look, 
her  attitude.  But  whether  it  was  indignation  at  hearing  Superior 
spoken  of  so  disrespectfully,  or  at  being  told,  for  her  own  part,  that 
her  husband  did  not  care  for  her  esteem — which  with  him  meant 
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affection — it  would  have  been  hard  for  her  to  say.  She  only  knew 
that  she  was  indignant  and  that  Richard  was  very  disagreeable  ; how 
much  she  wished  that  she  could  have  added  unjust  ” as  well  ! 

‘‘  Where  has  Virginia  gone  ? he  then  asked  suddenly,  still 
cold  and  contemptuous  as  well  as  stern.  Can  I trust  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth  in  your  answer  ? It  seems  strange  to  me  to  have  to 
say  this  to  you,  Hermione  ! Not  so  very  long  ago  I would  have 
staked  my  life  on  your  perfect  sincerity;  now  I find  myself  doubting 
whether  you  can  give  as  straight  an  answer  to  a simple  question  as 
might  be  expected  from  a Jesuit,  or  even  Mr.  Lascelles  himself.” 

‘‘  If  you  think  so  ill  of  me,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  my  answering 
at  all,”  returned  Hermione,  wavering  between  wrath  and  tears. 

I think  you  will  answer,”  he  said  sternly.  ‘‘  The  child  is  under 
age,  and  I have  a right  to  know  where  she  is  and  what  she  is 
doing ! ” 

‘‘  I have  told  you.  She  has  gone  for  a week’s  Retreat  to  C 

with  Sister  Agnes,  before  her  confirmation.” 

Hermione  tried  to  speak  with  offended  dignity,  but  she  found  it 
hard.  She  had  never  respected  her  husband  so  much  as  when  he 
made  her  understand  that  he  did  not  respect  her.  Though  her 
happiness  lay  in  being  made  romantic  love  to — in  being  courted, 
flattered,  petted,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — she  was  a woman  who  needed 
a master  and  with  whom  a certain  amount  of  fear  was  wholesome. 
Where  is  this  Retreat  ? ” he  asked  again. 

“At  C .” 

“ Not  far  from  London  ? ” 

“ No,  not  far.” 

He  looked  at  the  clock. 

“ There  is  time  to  catch  the  up  train  to-night.  I shall  bring  her 
home  to-morrow.” 

“ No,  Richard,  you  will  do  nothing  so  shameful  ! ” rising  too  in  her 
agitation.  What  would  Sister  Agnes  say,  what  would  Superior  think, 
if  she  let  him  go  on  such  an  errand  ! After  she  had  promised  that 
she  would  hold  him  as  a blood-hound  in  leash  to  have  set  him 
so  prematurely  loose  on  their  traces  ! “ Why  should  you  make  all 

this  horrible  fuss  and  confusion  for  nothing  ? Such  a mere  trifle  as 
it  is  ! Virginia  has  gone  only  for  a week’s  quiet  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion before  the  solemn  rite  of  confirmation  ; she  is  quite  safe  with 
vSister  Agnes,  who  is  also  in  retreat ; and  you  cannot  go  to  a house  full  of 
holy  women  and  ramp  and  rave  about  as  if  you  were  searching  for  a 
thief!  It  will  be  too  disgraceful  to  make  such  a scandal  ! ” 

“ You  should  have  thought  of  that  in  time,”  he  said.  “ I have 
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been  patient  and  forbearing  with  you  up  to  a certain  point,  but  now 
that  point  is  passed  and  I will  bear  no  more.  You  have  proved 
yourself  an  unfit  guardian  for  your  daughter.  You  have  sacrificed  her 
to  your  infatuation,  as  the  mothers  of  old  sacrificed  their  daughters 
to  Moloch.  She  has  no  true  friend  but  me  her  father,  from  whom 
you  and  your  advisers  have  done  your  best  to  separate  her;  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  snatch  her  from  destruction.” 

“ To  snatch  her  from  salvation,  you  mean,”  put  in  Hermione,  a 
little  below  her  breath  and  more  as  a formal  protest  than  a real 
opposition.  Her  soft  soul  was  impressed  by  his  unwonted  energy, 
and  though  at  all  times  a godless  infidel,  yet,  after  all,  he  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  house,  the  rightful  controller  and  manager  of 
things,  and  to  themselves  the  husband  of  the  one,  and  the  father  of 
the  other. 

For  all  answer  Richard  rang  the  bell;  and  when  Jones  came  in 
ordered  the  carriage  hastily,  peremptorily,  in  a manner  so  unlike  his 
own,  with  such  an  odd  return  on  the”  young  officer  commanding  his 
squad,  that  the  man  looked  at  him  curiously  and  as  if  he  too  found 
the  general  aspect  of  life  changed. 

“ Good-bye,  Hermione,”  he  said,  not  even  shaking  hands  with 
her — standing  at  some  distance  from  her. 

“ Good-bye,  Richard,”  she  answered  humbly.  “ Then  you  are 
really  going?  ” 

She  made  a step  towards  him.  This  was  their  first  separation 
since  they  married. 

‘‘Yes.  I will  bring  her  home  to-morrow.” 

She  made  another  little  step  forward. 

“ I shall  be  v^ry  lonely  till  you  return,”  she  said,  and  looked  into 
his  face.  She  had  forgotten  Mr.  Lascelles  for  the  instant,  and 
wanted  her  husband  to  kiss  her  before  he  went — if  indeed  he  must 
go  at  all. — 111  her  heart  she  wanted  to  cajole  him  to  stay. 

“ I scarcely  think  so,”  he  said;  “ I am  so  little  to  you  now,  others 
are  so  much  ! ” 

“ You  are  always  Richard,”  she  said  with  the  sweetest  air,  the 
tenderest  voice. 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart,  but  put  her  from  him  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  taken  her. 

“ I must  save  my  child,”  he  said  in  an  altered  voice,  and  turned 
away  abruptly  as  if  he  distrusted  himself  as  well  as  her ; and  in 
a short  time  was  on  his  way  to  Starton,  to  just  miss  the  train,  the 
last  train  that  night,  which  steamed  out  of  the  station  as  he  drove 
up. 
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Thus  the  religious  runaways  had  a yet  longer  start,  and  prema- 
ture detection  was  made  so  much  the  more  difficult. 

Telegraphing  to  London  and  to  C ^ brought  no  good  results. 

No  one  answering  to  the  description  of  any  of  the  four  fugitives  had 

got  out  at  either  place.  To  be  sure,  a Sister  had  alighted  at  C , 

but  she  was  well  known  at  the  Home  there,  and  she  was  moreover 
alone  \ so  that  her  arrival  only  occupied  the  telegraph  wires  for 
a short  time  and  created  a still  further  delay.  Foreseeing  all  chances, 
the  little  party  had  divided  into  two  couples,  and  had  changed  the 
route.  While  being  looked  for  in  London  they  were  making  for 

Southampton  ; while  the  telegraph  was  clicking  at  C they  were 

passing  the  Needles  on  their  way  to  St.  Malo.  Everything  Fad  been 
arranged  with  the  most  consummate  skill ; and  Richard  was  again 
weaker  than  his  adversaries — craft  and  cruelty  were  once  more 
triumphant  over  love  and  liberality. 

The  whole  thing  remained  a mystery  to  everybody  alike.  Richard 
went  up  to  London  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  not  returning  to 
the  Abbey  at  all,  and  the  detectives  did  what  they  could  to  help  him; 
but  the  scent  was  lost,  and  the  four  had  disappeared  as  completely  as 
if  they  had  vanished  into  space.  No  endeavours  could  hit  on  their 
traces,  and  by  the  end  of  five  days  Hermione’s  courage  and  en- 
durance failed.  She  had  never  been  left  alone  before,  and  in  spite 
of  Superior’s  attentions  she  was  too  unhappy  to  bear  herself.  Solitude 
and  anxiety  together  broke  down  her  strength,  as  the  snow  and  hail 
break  the  tender  twigs  of  garden  shrubs  ; and,  half  in  hysterics,  she 
drove  over  to  Starton  on  the  fifth  day  and  telegraphed  to  her  husband 
to  come  home  at  once.  She  was  ill,  she  said,  and  wanted  him  ; so 
Richard  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  London  and  abandon  the 
faint  hope  of  finding  Virginia,  that  he  might  minister  to  the  wife  who 
was  in  chief  part  to  blame  for  all  the  misery  that  had  befallen  them. 

It  was  a curious  spasm  of  reaction  that  made  Hermione  send  for 
her  husband — unknown  to  Mr.  Lascelles.  Not  exactly  the  rekindling 
of  her  love,  it  was  yet  that  imperious  craving  of  habit  which  comes 
into  marriage — crystallizing  the  old  forms  so  that  even  when  dead 
they  look  like  life.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  have  Richard  as  part 
of  her  daily  life — once  the  pivot  of  the  whole  and  now  the  obstacle 
which,  it  was  part  of  the  play  to  circumvent — that  it  felt  to  her  as  if  a 
death  had  taken  place  and  she  was  surrounded  only  by  ghosts  and 
shadows.  Even  the  greater  liberty  granted  by  his  absence  took  away 
half  the  charm  of  her  pious  naughtiness,  because  all  the  secresy,  and 
therefore  all  the  romance.  It  vulgarized  the  whole  thing ; and  she 
felt  less  elation  than  disturbance  when  the  ViCar  came  boldly  up  to 
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the  house,  now  purified  by  the  absence  of  its  agnostic  master,  and 
made  a new  place  of  master  for  himself.  Then  she  did  not  like  to 
have  those  lonely  mornings,  those  solitary  meals,  those  long  dull  even- 
ings ; nor  to  know  that  she  slept  alone  in  the  house,  with  only  the 
servants  to  trust  to  in  case  of  danger.  If  Sister  Agnes  had  been  at 
home  it  would  have  been  different,  she  thought.  She  could  have  gone 
to  the  Vicarage — which  she  would  have  liked  better  than  that  Superior 
should  come  to  the  Abbey— -and.  at  the  Vicarage  she  always  felt  homed 
and  happy.  But  as  it  was  she  was  miserable  ; and  poor  Richard  too 
must  be  so  wretched  in  London  alone,  and  in  such  anxiety  ! And 
then  again  she  thought  twenty  times  in  the  hour  : What  on  earth 
has  become  of  Virginia  ! 

She  was  not  afraid  of  any  disaster.  She  was  sure  that  the  child 
was  safe ; four  people  do  not  come  to  grief  without  some  one  hearing 
something  about  it; — but  where  was  she?  what  had  the  Sister  done 
with  her  ? why  was  the  plan  changed,  and  why  had  they  not  gone  to 

C as  arranged  from  the  first  ? The  mystery  of  it  all  perplexed 

and  worried  her,  and  woke  up  vague  and  uneasy  suspicions  as 
she  remembered  Virginia’s,  look  of  pain  when  she  found  her  kneel- 
ing at  her  faldstool ; her  almost  passionate  farewell  to  her  father ; 
and  again  her  excess  of  emotion  and  distress  at  leaving  home 
which  had  been  visible  all  through,  though  so  well  controlled. 
It  was  a horrible  fear  that  came  across  her  every  now  and  then  ; and 
Superior,  to  whom  she  confided  it,  though  he  laughed  it  down  for 
the  moment,  looked  grave  afterwards,  and  seemed  to  be  secretly  as 
much  disturbed  as  herself.  And  then,  not  able  to  bear  the  situation 
longer,  Hermione  telegraphed  to  her  husband  to  come  home  ; and 
herself  went  to  the  station  to  meet  him. 

If  only  Mr.  Lascelles  had  died  then  ! But  the  noble  lives  that 
are  taken  and  the  worthless  ones  that  are  left  ! — the  peace  which 
would  come  were  these  gone,  the  ruin  that  follows  on  the  loss  of 
those  : — the  enemies  that  cling  far  into  old  age,  the  friends  that  drop 
off  in  the  early  years  ! — what  a tangle  it  all  is,  and  what  'a  hopeless 
confusion  of  circumstance  and  providential  design  ! If  only  Mr. 
Lascelles  had  died,  the  two,  now  so  fearfully  estranged,  would  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  places  and  one  victim  at  the  least  would  have 
been  spared.  As  it  was,  nothing  was  changed.  The  tremendous 
power  given  by  the  fatal  practice  of  confession  made  Mr.  Lascelles 
absolute  master  of  the  situation  all  round,  because  the  supreme 
controller  and  director  of  Hermione.  Every  thing  was  in  his  hands — 
her  soul  and  Richard’s  happiness — her  essential  virtue  and  her 
husband’s  essential  honour.  He  knew  her  every  thought  and  regu- 
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lated,  jr  punished,  her  every  action.  If  she  gave  the  reins  for  a 
moment  to  her  natural  affection,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  even 
compassionate  to  the  man  whom  the  priest  had  set  himself  to  crush, 
she  was  frightened  back  again  to  her  assigned  attitude  by  all  the  terrors 
of  wrath  and  judgment  of  which  he  had  the  irresponsible  dispensation. 
She  was  his,  not  Richard’s  ; and  he  made  her  feel  this  when  he  set 
her  that  long  j^list  of  penitential  tasks  to  purge  her  soul  of  the  sin  of 
disobedience  which  she  had  committed  in  sending  for  her  husband 
because  she  wearied  for  him. 

“ This  man  of  sin,  this  accursed  infidel ! ’’  said  Mr.  Lascelles, 
flaming  with  holy  wrath  ; “ and  that  you,  a good  Church  woman, 
should  have  asked  him  to  come  back  ! Why  did  you  not  let  him  go 
for  ever~and  why,  when  he  was  once  safe  away,  did  you  not  keep 
him  away  ! 

But  when  he  said  this,  Hermione  turned  so  white — was  in  such 
deadly  terror  lest  indeed  this  should  be  imposed  on  her  as  her  next 
act  of  renunciation  and  obedience — that  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  his  turn, 
was  afraid  of  going  too  far  and  too  fast.  He  laughed  off  his  sug- 
gestion so  pleasantly,  so  playfully,  that  he  soothed  her  and  made  her 
forget  what  he  had  said.  But  he  held  her  to  her  penance  all  the 
same,  and  made  her  feel  that  she  had  been  both  unrighteous  and 
indelicate. 

Meanwhile  a letter  came  from  Sister  Agnes  to  her  brother — 
enclosing  a few  words  from  Virginia  to  her  mother,  saying  simply : 
“ Do  not  be  uneasy.  We  are  all  well,  and  will  write  in  a few  days.’ 
The  two  letters  were  identical  in  the  wording,  and  the  postmark  was 
Paris. 

This  note  was  something  to  show  to  Richard,  who  was  still 
keeping  Scotland  Yard  and  the  telegraph  wires  busy;  and  so  far  was 
a comfort.  For  though  it  brought  no  help  to  him  on  the  point  which 
most  nearly  touched  him — the  Sister’s  influence  and  Virginia’s  fana- 
ticism— it  proved  that  the  child  was  at  least  alive  and  not  yet  made 
the  victim  of  ecclesiastical  foul  play,  though  she  was  still  that  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition.  He  could  not  hear  more  than  what  these 
few  unsatisfactory  words  told  him  ; not  even  what  the  postmark  of  the 
letter  had  been,  nor  what  the  postage-stamp. 

‘‘  Mr.  Lascelles  had  burnt  the  envelope,”  said  Hermione  when 
she  was  questioned  ; “ and  she  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  either  the 
stamp  or  the  postmark  ; ” and  Richard  had  to  content  himself  with 
this  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  to  wait  on  tne  further  unrolling  of 
the  page  whereon  this  pitiful  family  history  was  being  written. 

It  came  at  last,  and  then  they  knew  all.  In  a long  letter  written 
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by  Virginia  to  her  mother  the  mystery  was  revealed,  the  seal  of 
secresy  broken.  She  had  carried  out  her  intention  to  its  honest 
logical  conclusion,  and  had  become  in  name  the  Roman  Catholic 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  be  in  fact.  She  and  Sister  Agnes, 
Cuthbert  Molyneux  and  Father  Truscott,  had  all  gone  over  publicly, 
and  had  been  received  as  acknowledged  members  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  had  either  gravitated  by  force  of  direction  from  witliout,  or 
to  Which,  like  Father  Truscott,  they  had  already  for  some  time  secretly 
belonged,  doing  its  work  while  seeming  to  be  devoted  to  a rival 
cause. 

It  was  a letter  full  of  the  stock  arguments  put  forward- at  such 
times.  Authority  and  tradition  ; the  validity  of  these  orders  with  the 
invalidity  of  those;  historical  evidences;  the  divine  mark  of  miracles  ; 
the  absolute  and*  perfect  organization  of  the  Romish  communion ; 
the  value  of  belonging  to  a Church  the  dominion  of  which  extended 
over  all  the  earth,  and  was  supreme  both  in  heaven  and  hell ; the 
loveliness  of  the  conventual  life,  and  the  joy  found  in  following  the 
example  of  those  holy  men  and  women,  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
had  lived  for  {he  truth  and  died  for  its  glory;  the  rest  found  in  un- 
qualified submission  to  authority  and  in  the  total  destruction  of  all 
independent  judgment ; — all  the  reasonings  which  had  been  so 
craftily  instilled  into  her  by  Father  Truscott  were  reproduced  in  her 
letter ; and  she  ended  by  beseeching  her  mother  to  reconsider  her 
present  position  and  to  make  one  of  the  True  Church.  Anglicanism, 
she  said  according  to  her  Director’s  direction,  was  a fair  kind  of 
gateway  to  those  born  worshipping  under  its  shadow.  If  more  than 
this,  and  not  made  the  gateway  to  the  true  Temple,  then  was  it  a 
prison-house  for  ^ the  soul.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  she, 
Virginia,  was  now  with  Sister  Agnes  at  the  convent  of  the  Pregatrice, 
where  she  had  entered  as  a postulant  to  be  received  as  a member 
when  her  novitiate  should  be  ended.  She  had  found  her  true  sphere 
at  last,  she  said,  and  had  never  known  so  much  happiness  as  she  knew 
now.  She  was  to  be  one  of  those  perpetual  adorers  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  whose  lives  she  had  vaguely  imagined  before  she  knew 
either  the  reality  or  what  led  up  to  it ; and  she  was  more  than  ever 
grateful  to  the  Sister  who  had  first  set  her  in  the  right  way  and  carriea 
her  step  by  step  to  the  end.  Then  she  sent  her  love  to  papa,  and  told 
hinl  that  she  would  pray  for  him  without  ceasing  and  in  full  faith  that  her 
prayer  would  be  heard  and  his  heart  turned,  before  too  late,  to  God. 

The  letter  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  written  by  Sister 
Agnes  to  her  brother,  save  in  the  personal  paragraphs.  For  these 
the  Sister  substituted  a few  sharp  stingiqg  sarcasms  on  Theresa’s 
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shameless  passion  and  Hermione’s  sinful  infatuation ; on  the  heat  and 
excitement  and  individual  flavour  of  all  that  was  being  done  at 
Crossholme,  and  that  revolted  her  now  when  she  thought  of  it  as 
much  as  at  the  time.  And  at  the  time  how  much  she  had  suffered  ! 
She  had  sometimes  felt  as  if  she  must  have  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  these  spiritual  odalisques,  and  have  reproached  them  for  their 
criminal  self-deception,  their  hideous  sacrilege  in  masking  their  love 
for  a man  under  the  guise  of  devotion  to  the  Church.  And  in 
saying  this  of  them,  she  wished  to  add  her  supreme  condemnation 
of  him,  her  brother,  who,  instead  of  putting  down  this  unwholesome 
excitement  among  the  women,  encouraged  it,  and  so  made  himself 
a party  to  the  sin.  She  thanked  God  that  she  had  now^reached 
the  haven  of  absolute  purity  where  man  did  not  enter  ; and  where 
her  soul  would  be  no  more  vexed  with  the  vanity  and  frivolity, 
the  passion  and  the  impurity,  that  had  spoilt  the  work  down  at 
Crossholme. 

This  then  was  the  end  of  it  all,  and  the  downfall  of  more  card- 
houses  than  one.  To  Mr.  Lascelles  the  blow  was  especially  severe. 
The  sum  of  money  which  he  had  hoped  to  get  for  the  Church  from 
the  Molyneux  estate  was  now  an  impossibility;  for  Theresa  and 
Aunt  Catherine  without  Cuthbert  could  do  nothing.  Virginia’s 
perversion  also  had  destroyed  his  hope  of  future  restitution  from  the 
Abbey ; and  the  cause  of  Anglicanism,”  which  was  his  own — the 
pedestal  of  his  influence  and  supremacy — had  received  a severe  shock 
by  the  desertion  of  these  two  young  people,  and  of  his  sister  and 
Father  Truscott.  If  this  was  where  an  advanced  ritual  was  to  land 
them  all — he  knew  so  many  would  think — the  less  they  had  to  do  with 
it,  and  the  closer  they  clung  to  their  barren  Protestantism,  the  better. 
If  indeed  Ritualism  is  only  a bridge  to  Romanism,  they  would  sa}^, 
let  us  break  it  down  before  more  have  gone  over  ; and  if  what  seems 
to  be  the  endeavour  to  obtain  free  development  for  the  national 
Church  is  only  fighting  for  our  old  enemy  the  Pope,  then  let  us  force 
these  masked  foes  to  marshal  themselves  under  their  proper  banner, 
and  let  our  own  flag  be  distinct — and  Lutheran.  He  knew  all  these 
arguments  so  well ; and  felt  some  of  the  pain  of  Sisyphus  when  he  has 
rolled  the  stone  to  the  top  only  to  have  it  fall  back  again  to  his  feet. 

Then  again,  the  solitude  in  which  Hermione  was  left  by  the 
absence  of  her  daughter  was  bad,  inasmuch  as  she  was  cast  into  so 
much  closer  communion  with  her  husband  ; and  the  difficulty  of  his 
own  intercourse  with  her,  through  the  loss  of  his  sister  as  the  mistress 
of  the  Vicarage,  was  both  annoying  to  him  personally  and  embarrass- 
ing to  him  officially.  Take  it  all  round  it  was  a heavy  blow  to  him, 
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and  he  felt  decidedly  illtreated ; and  then,  more  than  all  this,  they 
had  gone  into  deadly  error  and  left  the  true  for  the  false. 

For  nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  certain  of  the  ritualistic 
school  than  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  which  they  are  the  mimics — 
to  take  service  in  the  army  of  which  they  are  the  irregulars.  Roman- 
ism is  official  suicide  for  the  despotic  Anglican  priest  who  despises 
the  bishops,  breaks  the  law  of  the  land,  flouts  the  courts,  and  snaps 
his  fingers  at  Parliament.  The  exchange  of  individual  power  for  the 
comparative  self-effacement  of  an  organization  where  he  is  only  a 
subordinate  member  under  orders  like  any  little  curate  of  his  own, 
does  not  suit  the  man  whose  aim  is  to  be  irresponsible  ruler,  neither 
paying  obedience  nor  acknowledging  superiority;  but  the  honest  and 
sequential  do  go  over  before  the  end  of  all  things,  and  so  far  justify 
their  faith.  Mr.  Lascelles  was  not  one  who  would  ever  leave  the 
English  Church,  where  he  was  everything,  for  Rome  where  he  would 
be  only  a unit.  He  loved  power  too  well  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake 
of  consistency;  and  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
Anglican  position  is  logically  sound  and  honestly  tenable.  Hence  he 
was  in  his  right,  he  thought,  to  feel  sore  and  illtreated  and  to  hold 
those  recreant  four  as  perverts  from  the  truth  and  traitors  to  the 
cause. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  felt  the  news  as  the  shock  of  a crime; 
and  to  Ringrove  it  was  as  if  Virginia  had  committed  self-murder. 
Nothing  that  had  ever  happened  in  his  life  had  given  him  so  much 
pain.  He  would  rather  that  the  girl  whom  he  loved  had  died 
than  that  she  had  done  this  thing : and  he  mourned  her  as  one 
dead,  but  dead  with  a strange  obscure  stain  of  sin  on  her  former 
purity. 

To  Lady  Maine  however  it  was  the  brightest  bit  of  news  that 
she  had  heard  for  many  a long  day.  It  was  just  what  it  should  have 
been,  she  said  with  jubilant  condemnation.  The  cloven  hoof  had  at 
last  shown  itself ; and  if  those  poor  wretches  were  sinful  they  were  at 
least  self-confessed.  It  was  what  she  had  prophesied  all  along;  and 
now  who  was  right  ? and  ought  not  that  popish  vicar  of  Crossholme  to 
be  drummed  out  of  the  parish  like  the  rogue  he  was  ? Protestantism, 
in  the  person  of  Lady  Maine,  had  a tremendous  lift  by  this  secession; 
and  had  anythinp^  been  wanting  to  complete  ‘‘  Superior’s  ” annoyance 
it  was  this  triumph  of  his  loud-voiced  enemy,  and  the  io  paeans  Avhich 
she  shouted  over  his  discomfiture. 

If  mere  friends  and  acquaintances  felt  all  this,  what  was  the  blow 
to  Richard,  whom  indeed  it  struck  on  every  side  ? As  a landowner 
who  had  hoped  to  leave  this  important  estate  in  proper  hands,  and 
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to  die  knowing  that  his  daughter  was  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
her  mother,  and  that  Ringrove  was  as  faithful  a steward,  as  devoted 
a husband,  and  as  true  a liberal  as  he  himself  had  been  ; as  a father, 
great  part  of  whose  happiness  had  been  bound  up  in  his  only  child; 
as  a philosopher  working  for  the  good  of  his  kind,  hating  imposition 
and  falsehood,  and  living  only  to  extend  knowledge  and  give  minds 
light  and  liberty; — on  all  sides  he  was  wounded  to  the  heart,  and— 
he  scarcely  acknowledged  this  to  himself — found  himself  unable  to 
forgive  Hermione.  Her  own  defection,  horrible  to  him  as  it  was, 
maddening,  humiliating  in  every  sense,  w^as  more  specially  a personal 
offence,  therefore  easier  to  be  borne ; but  that  she  should  have  proved 
herself  such  a bad  care-taker  of  her  child  was  a crime;  and  he  could 
not  pardon  her  the  destruction  of  the  life  which  it  was  her  assigned 
duty  to  protect. 

‘Ht  is  the  logical  outcome  of  all  this  pitiful  mummery  in  which 
you  have  wilfully  indulged,”  he  said  bitterly,  when  Hermione  handed 
him  the  letter  and  he  read  in  it  Virginia’s  painful  announcement. 
“ The  child  is  the  only  honest  person  among  you  all ! ” 

“ No  ! it  is  a dreadful  mistake  ! ” said  Hermione.  “To  go  into 
the  Roman  Church,  so  loaded  with  error,  is  a sin.” 

What  matters  a few  grains  more  or  less  of  dust  to  those  who 
are  in  the  sandstorm?”  he  said.  “You  are  blinded,  choked,  de- 
stroyed, one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  details  are  of  very  little 
moment.  The  Pope’s  infallibility  or  Mr.  Lascelles’  ! For  my  own  part 
I should  prefer  the  former  if  I must  have  one.  The  child  is  dead  to 
us  now  for  all  time,  and  you,  her  mother,  who  should  have  protected 
her ” 

He  checked  himself,  got  up  and  went  to  the  fireplace,  where  he 
stood,  leaning  his  face  on  his  arm. 

“ I am  so  sorry,  Richard,”  she  said  penitently,  creeping  nearer 
to  him  as  she  spoke  ; and  indeed  she  was  very  sorry  and  ashamed 
as  well. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  could  not  comfort  her,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  reproach  her. 

“I  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on,’^  she  continued  after  a 
short  pause,  wondering  at  his  silence.  “ I never  could  have  believed 
that  Sister  Agnes  could  have  been  so  deceitful  or  that  Father  Truscott 
was  such  a hypocrite.  You  believe  me,  don’t  you,  Richard  ? ” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  intentionally  allowed  her 
fingers  to  touch  his  hair.  She  expected  that  he  would  turn  and  take 
her  to  him  as  he  had  done  on  the  night  when  he  went  away.  Judging 
of  the  present  by  the  past  she  thought  that  he  would  be  overjoyed, 
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penetrated  with  gratitude,  for  this  slight  caress,  this  half- timid  act  of 
familiarity — that  he  would  be  responsive  even  beyond  what  she 
would  have  dared  to  encourage.  But  he  did  not  move.  His  face 
was  turned  downwards  on  his  arm,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  in 
each  other. 

Richard,”  she  said  softly,  trying  to  unclasp  his  hands.  “ I 
knew  nothing  of  it  all  ! ” she  pleaded.  “ I had  no  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  would  not  have  believed  it  if  I had  been  told  ; 
nor  had  Mr.  Lascelles.  I am  so  sorry,  dear  ! so  grieved  ! what  can 
I do  to  help  you  ? I know  how  much  you  suffer ; and  I am  so  un- 
happy, too — so  lonely  ! so  wretched  ! ” 

Here  she  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  indeed  at 
this  moment  most  unhappy,  and  scarcely  knew  what  would  give  her 
comfort. 

Her  husband  raised  his  head,  and  in  his  turn  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  you  can  do,”  he  said,  in  an  unsteady 
voice  ; renounce  all  this  present  folly,  and  come  back  to  your 
better  self  and  your  true  duty.  We  have  lost  our  child,  but  we  can 
yet  piece  together  our  own  lives  so  that  they  shall  be  honourable  and 
loving.  It  depends  only  on  you,  Hermione.  I am  what  I was,  and 
where  I was — it  is  you  who  have  moved  from  the  old  ground.  Come 
back  to  me  and  right  reason,  wife,  and  let  us  forget  this  miserable 
time  of  estrangement  in  a new  and  happier  union.” 

I cannot  give  up  the  Church  nor  make  myself  an  atheist,”  said 
Hermione  with  a frightened  look  ; I will  do  anything  else  for  you, 
Richard,  but  I must  keep  to  my  own  religion.” 

Then  you  cannot  keep  me,”  he  said,  taking  his  hand  from  her 
shoulder.  ‘‘  Religion  with  you  means  being  the  subservient  creature 
of  Mr.  Lascelles  ; and  while  you  are  that  you  can  be  no  comfort  to 
mte  ; you  can  be  no  more  to  me  than  what  you  are,  and  that  is — 
nothing  ! ” 

“Am  I really  nothing  to  you,  Richard?  no  comfort?  no  help?” 
she  said,  lifting  her  blue  eyes  to  him  softly,  tenderly,  full  of  reproach 
as  for  harshness  unmerited.  “ Do  you  say  that  I am  nothing  to  you 
now  ? ” she  repeated. 

“What  should  you  be?”  he  answered  slowly.  “Neither  wife 
nor  friend,  neither  companion  nor  sympathizer,  what  are  you, 
Hermione,  but  the  witness  of  another  man’s  triumph  and  my  owm 
defeat  ? ” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  Superior  as  a man — he  is  a priest  and  my 
Director  ! ” said  Hermione. 
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He  turned  his  eyes  on  her  with  a flash  of  scorn  and  indignation. 
Salve  over  your  conscience  'U'itli  such  transparent  pretence,  if 
you  will  1 ” he  said  contemptuously  3 “ but  leave  me  tlie  bitter  and 
humiliating  truth  ‘ ’’ 

His  look  and  tone  made  her  tremble.  She  was  a woman  whom 
a man’s  anger  terrified  ; and  like  all  long-suflering  people,  Richard’s 
wrath  when  roused  was  terrible.  And  then,  sophisticate  as  she 
would,  her  conscience  was  inwardly  uneas)’;  for,  though  hlr.  Las- 
celles  was  a priest,  Richard  was  her  husband ; and  a husband  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a sacred  circumstance  in  a woman’s  life,  not  to  be 
removed  at  another  man’s  bidding.  Still,  side  by  side  ^^ath  all  this 
was  the  tremendous  fact  of  confession,  whereby  she  was  indeed  made 
Hr.  Lascehes’  creature  and  slave  by  her  belief  in  his  spiritual  power: — 
and  above  aU,  there  was  Richard’s  Ihdeous  agnosticism. 

*'  Then  you  will  not  give  up  that  mock  papist  priest  for  me  ? ” he 
asked  again,  after  a short  silence.  It  is  one  or  the  other;  you 
must  choose  between  us.” 

^ It  is  not  hlr.  Lascelles  whom  I will  not  give  up ; it  is  the 
Church,”  exclaimed  Hermione. 

Confession — absolute  obedience — suffering  another  man  to 
come  betwecxi  husband  and  wile — to  rob  the  parents  of  their  child — 
giving  to  another  man,  call  him  priest  or  what  3"OU  will,  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  your  heart,  the  deepest  and  strongest  of  your  love  ; — 
vou,  a wife,  submitting  to  the  indelicacy  of  inquisitorial  questions,  to 
the  indignit}'  of  regulations — is  all  tliis  part  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Hennione  ? — all  this  necessary  to  your  church  life  ? ” 

Confession  is  necessar}’,”  she  said  faltering.  Without  con- 
fession there  is  no  absolution,  and  without  the  absolution  of  the 
Church  no  pardon  or  salvation.” 

hiv  poor  child  ! ” he  said  with  sudden  softness.  And  they 
have  brought  you  to  such  pitiful  absurdity  as  this  ! Can  nothing  be 
done  for  you?  Eetween  us  both,  wuetched  as  you  have  made  me, 
vou  -are  more  deseiving  of  compassion.” 

Xoi  for  m}'  faith — that  is  my  onl}’  consolation,”. said  Hermione, 
weeping. 

“ Then  we  need  say  no  more,”  he  returned.  While  you  cling 
to  vour  faith  as  you  call  it — I your  error  ' — we  remain  as  we  were, 
divided.  I do  not  care  to  share  your  love  with  l\Ir.  Lascelles — such 
miserable  fragments  as  he  allows  ; and  until  you  can  come  back  to 
me  wholly  it  is  better  that  5'ou  should  stand  as  you  do,  aloof.  Good 
night.  The  loss  of  the  child  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  wife.  Tut  it  is  your  own  will — so  let  it  stand.  Good  night.” 
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She  stood  as  if  irresolute,  when  he  turned  to  go  to  his  soli- 
tary study,  the  scene  of  his  present  anguish  as  it  had  once  been  of 
his  purest  pleasures.  As  he  passed  through  the  doorway,  she  made 
a few  steps  forward. 

Richard  ! come  back  ! ” she  whispered  softly. 

But  he  did  not  hear  her  ; and  when  he  had  fairly  gone,  land  the 
door  was  shut  between  them,  Hermione  gasped,  as  at  a danger 
safely  got  over ; — What  would  Superior  have  said  had  she  become 
reconciled  to  her  infidel  husband,  and  consequently  false  to  him,  her 
spiritual  director  ? When  she  thought  of  the  confession  which  would 
have  had  to  be  made  she  literally  trembled  ; but  when  she  realized 
the  state  into  which  she  had  suffered  her  home  to  be  brought  she 
cried  ; and  between  the  two  irreconcilable  opposites  felt  herself  the 
most  miserable  woman  in  the  world. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

BACKSLIDINC;. 

The  times  were  hard  for  Mr.  Lascelles,  but  he  kept  a firm  front 
through  his  difficulties  and  gave  the  enemy  no  cause  to  rejoice  by 
any  confession  of  weakness  or  even  of  dismay.  His  official  indig- 
nation rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  and  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  public  defection  of  his  sister,  his  friend,  his  disciple,  and  the 
child  of  his  most  important  penitent,  he  preached  against  the  errors 
of  Rome  and  the  sin  of  perversion  to  her  communion  as  strongly  as 
if  he  had  been  preaching  against  Richard  Fullerton’s  infidelity  and 
the  presumption  of  scientific  inquirers  in  general.  The  only  one 
whom  he  spared  was  Virginia  ; and  her  he  excused  under  the  guise 
of  the  innocent  young  seduced  by  the  fiilse  guides  in  whom  they 
had  placed  their  trust.  But  for  the  mature  who  had  known  the 
blessed  truth  of  Anglicanism,  and  now  had  gone  over  to  the  Romish 
falsehood,  he  had  no  strictures  that  were  too  severe. 

The  personal  application  of  his  fiery  discourse  was  of  course  easy 
enough  to  make  ; and  it  sounded  outspoken  and  sincere  but  it  did 
not  reconcile  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  .As  they  persisted  in  seeing  in  Ritualism  the  first  step  to 
Romanism,  and  the  vicar  as  nothing  but  a Jesuit  in  disguise,  they  could 
not  understand  the  hostility  of  the  mimic  to  the  original,  and  doubted 
the  sincerity  which  sounded  so  well.  The  opposition  of  the  more 
sober-minded  men  of  the  parish  to  the  covert  papistry  of  their 
parson — as  they  believed  it  to  be — had  never  threatened  to  be  so 
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severe  as  now  when  he  was  fulminating  against  the  Church  to  which 
these  three  important  members  of  his  own  community  had  seceded, 
and  of  which  he  denounced  the  deadly  errors  while  running  his  own 
ecclesiastical  lines  exactly  parallel. 

But  they  could  do  little  or  nothing  now.  Wait  till  the  church 
should  be  opened  and  the  ser^aces  conducted  therein  according  to 
the  new  code,  and  then  see  what  they  would  all  do  I 

Undoubtedly  the  times  were  unpleasant  ; and  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles  needed  all  his  courage  to  tide  him 
over  tire  discomfort  of  the  hour. 

^Miat  was  his  loss  the  unconverted  counted  as  their  gain  ; and 
the  Laodiceans  of  the  place — notably  the  Nesbitts — thought  this  a 
good  opportunit}*  for  vanning  back  Hermione  Fullerton  to  safety  and 
common  sense.  Now  that  she  had  lost  the  incitement  of  Virmnia  s 
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pure  if  mistaken  intensity,  they  thought  she  must  have  lost  the 
main  impulse  to  her  own  religious  life.  They  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  suffered  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lascelles  to  become  the  main- 
soring  of  her  actions.  Religious  fanaticism  was  bad  enough,  but 
personal  fascination  was  worse.  The  one  was  a folly  but  the  other 
was  a crime:  and  they  would  not  charge  her  with  this.  So  now 
when  she  had  proved  by  sad  experience  whither  Ritualism  logically 
tended,  she  would  surely  be  frightened  and  take  refuge  from  her- 
self and  her  dangers  in  the  society  of  her  wiser  friends.  Surely 
the  vicars  spiritual  staff  was  broken,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  at 
hand  1 

‘Ht  is  such  a pity,  dear  ! I am  so  sorn-  for  it  all  1 said  Mrs. 
Nesbitt  with  friendly  s}'mpathy,  when  she  went  to  pay  her  visit  of 
condolence  to  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  case  she  considered  worse 
than  that  of  one  who  had  lost  her  child  by  death. 

The  words  might  be  trivial  enough  : but  the  kind  sweet  face  and 
softened  voice  of  her  who  uttered  them  gave  them  a charm  which 
redeemed  them  from  their  intrinsic  poverty. 

“ Yes,”  said  Hermione,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  “It  is  an  awful 
per\*ersion  ! ” 

But  what  might  have  been  expected,’’  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt  sighing. 
“ Sonx*  as  I was  to  hear  it,  I cannot  say  that  I was  taken  by 
surprise.” 

I was.”  returned  Hermione.  And  I knew  more  of  Virginia 
than  anyone  else.” 

“ But  sometimes  those  who  stand  nearest  see  least,”  Mrs.  Nesbitt 
said  sensiblv:  “ and  to  us  who  do  not  go  all  the  wav  with  vou,  that 
Ritualism  should  lead  to  Romanism  seems  just  as  natural  as  that 
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seeds  should  bring  forth  flowers.  Yours  is  the  seed;  and  the  Romish 
Church  knows  that  as  well  as  we  do.*’ 

If  you  understood  our  faith  you  would  not  say  such  a thing  as 
this,”  said  Hermione.  We  abhor  the  errors  of  Rome  ; and  while 
we  recognize  the  good  that  is  in  her,  and  the  measure  of  grace  which 
she  contains,  we  hate  her  perversions  and  refuse  her  traditions.  We 
have  gone  back  to  the  truth  in  its  purity,  and  she  has  gone  aside 
into  superstition  and  error.” 

I do  not  see  much  difference  between  you,”  persisted  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  with  'a  woman’s  pertinacity  of  assertion  and  a passing 
wonder  at  Hermione’s  polemical  fluency.  “ The  great  difference  is 
that  Pvome  is  consistent  and  you  are  not ; and  that  those  who  have 
been  born  into  the  Romish  Church  have  excuses  for  their  supersti- 
tion which  you  have  not.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  all  this,  dear; 
we  shall  never  agree,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should.  What 
can  I do  to  help  you?  You  and  I were  young  wives  and  mothers 
together;  and  I feel  as  if  you  were  my  sister.  If  such  a thing 
were  to  happen  to  one  of  my  children,  I think  it  would  break  my 
heart  ! ” 

“ It  would  break  mine  but  for  the  help  that  I get  through  the 
beloved  Church,”  said  Hermione  courageously. 

She  must  not  let  them  think  her  less  than  dutiful  because 
Virginia  had  been  seduced  from  the  right  way.  She  must  still  hold 
fast  to  the  truth  and  Mr.  Lascelles  : — was  she  not  his  penitent,  and 
had  she  not  given  him  possession  of  her  very  soul  ? 

I wish  I heard  you  say,  dear,  that  you  got  help  from  that  dear 
good  husband  of  yours,”  was  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s  characteristic  re- 
joinder. 

“ Poor  Richard  ! he  can  do  nothing  for  me,  and  nothing  for  himself, 
while  he  thinks  as  he  does,”  she  answered,  a certain  wifely  softness 
breaking  through  the  hard  spiritual  superiority  of  her  tone.  “ If  he  did 
not  hold  such  dreadful  opinions  as  he  does  perhaps  this  would  never 
have  happened.  Virginia  would  have  been  able  then  to  have  con- 
•fided  in  him,  when  she  first  began  to  waver ; and  he  would  have 
directed  her  and  have  saved  her.” 

^‘She  did  not  confide  in  you,  her  mother,”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt. 

‘‘  I am  only  r woman,”  said  Hermione  simply. 

But  now  that  you  are  alone  at  home,  and,  as  Miss  Lascelles  is  not 
there,  you  cannot  be  so  much  at  the  Vicarage,  I do  hope  that  you 
will  come  and  see  us,  and  that  we  may  come  and  see  you  as  in  old 
times,”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt.  “ Such  old  friends  as  we  are,  we  ought  to 
see  more  of  each  other  than  we  do,  and  our  friendship  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  die  out  as  it  seems  to  have  done  of  late.  If  there  had  been 
even  a quarrel  or  a misunderstanding  we  ought  to  have  made  it  up,  but 
for  a mere  difference  of  opinion  to  have  drifted  apart  as  we  have 
done — it  is  not  neighbourly,  not  Christian  ! And  you  know,  dear, 
that  the  coolness  has  not  been  on  our  side.” 

Friendship  with  the  world  is  enmity  with  God,”  said  Hermiohe, 
as  Mr.  Jjascelles  had  more  than  once  reminded  her. 

“ But  I am  not  the  world,”  returned  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  smiling.  ‘‘  I 
am  only  a quiet,  easy-going,  home-staying  wife  and  mother — and 
your  old  friend.  Come,  dear ! do  not  let  this  estrangement  go  on.  It 
has  lasted  too  long  already,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  it. 
Come  to  us  as  you  used.  Come  to  dinner  with  us  to-morrow,  as  in  the 
dear  old  days — you  and  your  husband.  Though  we  cannot  change 
this  awful  affliction  for  you,  still  we  can  make  a few  hours  pass  less 
painfully ; and,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  with  us  to  remind  you 
of  poor  Virginia’s  dreadful  mistake.  At  the  Vicarage  now,  or  with 
the  Molyneuxs,  you  must  be  reminded  at  every  turn  by  the  things 
that  first  gave  her  this  fatal  direction.” 

You  are  very,  very  kind,”  said  Hermione  in  a hesitating  manner. 

She  knew  that  Superior  would  be  ill-pleased  with  her  if  she  went  to 
the  Nesbitts’ ; but  at  this  moment  she  was  so  sorely  in  need  of  comfort 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  put  this  kindly  temptation  from  her. 

“Then  you  will  come?”  cried  Mrs.  Nesbitt  with  friendly  warmth. 
“ It  will  give  us  all  so  much  pleasure.  It  will  be  a real  gala  day  at 
home  !”  Seeing  that  she  still  hesitated,  she  added  : If  Mr.  Lascelles 
cuts  you  off  like  this  from  your  old  friends,  how  can  he  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  ? Christianity  is  charity  with  all  men,  not  this  Phari- 
saical exclusiveness.” 

“ Still,  we  must  obey  the  Church,  and  we  must  not  question  her 
commands,”  put  in  Hermione,  and  she  then  added  plaintively  : “It 
is  not  our  fault  that  you  will  not  join  us  ! I wish  you  would  ! — it 
makes  everything  so  difficult  ! ” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  and  Mr.  Lascelles  want,”  said  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  opening  her  eyes.  “ We  are  all  good  Christians  at  New- 
lands,  and  what  more  would  you  have?” 

“ That  you  should  be  good  Church-people,”  said  Hermione, 
looking,  dear  soul,  as  if  she  believed  what  she  was  saying  and 
understood  what  she  meant. 

Just  then  Ringrove  Hardisty  was  announced.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  called  at  the  Abbey  since  the  fatal  day  when  he  liad 
unconsciously  assisted  at  Virginia’s  leave-taking  of  the  world;  and 
he  felt  like  a man  who  goes  into  the  room  where  the  corpse  of  his 
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beloved  is  lying.  He  was  very  pale,  very  sad,  very  much  changed  in 
these  last  few  weeks  ; for  not  even  Richard  himself  had  grieved  more 
than  he  had  done  for  that  which  was  substantially  the  death  of  Virginia. 
Though  he  did  not  feel  it  a sin  yet  he  did  hold  it  for  shame  that  Vir- 
ginia should  have  done  this  thing,  and  done  it  with  so  much  duplicity 
and  want  of  candour.  Lost  to  them  for  ever  as  she  had  become  by  her 
act,  he  would  rather  that  she  had  died  in  reality.  It  would  have  been  less 
terrible  than  the  knowledge  of  this  living  entombment  in  the  heart  of 
superstition — this  dreary  culmination  of  falsehood  and  fanaticism. 

“And  you  will  come  too,  Ringrove?”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt  with  in- 
tentional’abruptness  as  he  came  in. 

She  guessed  how  things  Avere  with  him  and  Hermione,  and  that 
this  first  meeting  would  be  painful. 

“ Where?  ” he  asked,  holding  Hermione’s  hand  but  looking  at  Mfs. 
Nesbitt. 

“ To  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  This  darling  here  and  Mr.  Fullerton 
are  coming,”  was  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s  positive  assertion  of  a vague  possi- 
bility. 

“With  pleasure.  Mrs.  Fullerton  knows  how  much  I value  her 
society,  and  noAvhere  more  than  at  your  house,”  said  Ringrove,  a 
strange  huskiness  in  his  voice  as  he  pressed  the  soft  hand  held  in 
his,  and  looked  at  her  Avith  his  frank  blue  eyes,Tofter  and  darker  than 
usual. 

Hermione  turned  aside  her  head. 

“ You  are  very  good  to  us,”  she  said  Avith  a little  sob. 

And  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  putting  her  comfortable  arms  about  her,  more 
like  a mother  than  a woman  not  much  older  than  herself,  believed 
that  the  conquest  Avas  assured,  and  that  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  iioav 
saved  from  Ritualism  and  Mr.  Lascelles. 

By  the  look  of  things  at  home  the  belief  Avas*  not  quite  so  Avild 
as  might  have  been  thought.  For  nothing  stirs  a Avoman  so  much  as 
indifference — except  it  is  opposition  ; and  since  Virginia’s  flight,  and 
that  last  attempt  at  full  reconciliation  on  his  part,  Richard  had  been 
indifferent — inasmuch  as  he  had  made  Hermione  understand  that  he 
accepted  their  present  arrangements  as  final,  and  Avould  not  again 
attempt  to  disturb  them.  Always  courteous  he  had  ceased  to  be 
loving — always  gentle  he  Avas  never  tender.  Noav  that  she  was  alone 
he  made  it  a matter  of  duty  to  be  much  Avith  her  ; to  go  out  with  her — 
when  his  presence  Avas  not  too  pjitently  displeasing ; to  sit  AAuth  her 
in  the  evening  ; to  talk  to  her  during  meals  ; but  all  this  was  only  as  a 
friend.  No  word,  no  look  betrayed  more  than  the  courteous  good 
breeding  of  a pleasant  acquaintance  ; while  running  through  it  all 
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was  a curious  thread  of  manly  dignity,  as  if  what  he  did  was  as  much 
for  the  self-respect  of  a gentleman  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  as 
from  affection  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  loved  better  than 
his  pride  or  his  life.  He  never  touched  on  any  subject  that  interested 
him  ; spared  religion  his  girds  and  science  his  advocacy ; and  he  never 
alluded  to  Virginia  nor  the  past — not  because  he  wished  to  forget  or 
to  banish  her,  but  because  her  name  was  a standing  reproach  against 
his  wife  ; and  to  speak  of  his  daughter  was,  with  him,  to  condemn  her 
mother.  It  was  the  dullest  life  that  could  be  imagined,  and  the 
most  unsatisfactory ; but  if  Richard  had  studied  how  best  to  touch 
his  wife  and  incline  her  to  him  again,  he  could  have  hit  on  no  better 
plan. 

Ashamed,  sorry,  lonely,  her  life  shorn  of  its  former  full  intensity, 
and  the  natural  pride  of  her  womanhood  piqued  now  in  earnest 
where  formerly  much  had  been  made  up  and  more  wilfully  ima- 
gined, she  felt  the  indifference  of  her  discarded  husband  almost  as 
acutely  as  if  she  had  never  transferred  her  allegiance  from  him  to  Mr. 
Lascelles,  and  had  never  found  the  excitement  of  religious  rom.ance 
more  satisfying  than  the  monotony  of  married  security.  His  secu- 
rity had  made  her  discontented  and  uncomfortable  j his  acquiescence 
in  the  severance  which  she  herself  had  decreed,  made  her  long  to 
brins:  him  back  to  her  as  of  old. 

“ I suppose  Richard  will  have  no  objection,”  she  said,  returning 
to  the  question  of  that  dinner  to-morrow.  “ Perhaps  I had  better 
send  to  ask  him,”  she  added  with  her  old  manner  of  girlish  deference, 
as  in  the  days  when  only  one  will  was  between  them,  and  that  will 
was  his. 

“ I will  go  to  him,”  said  Ringrove,  also  in  his  old  manner  of  the 
son  of  the  house — that  place  which  had  ever  been  his  by  mutual 
understanding,  and  which,  curiously  enough,  founded  on  Virginia  as 
the  original  motifs  was  now  restored  to  him  by  her  loss. 

“ What  a good  dear  fellow  that  is  ! ” said  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  as  the 
young  firm  step  was  heard  clanking  through  the  hall. 

“ Yes  !”  said  Hermione  with  a sigh.  How  ardently  she  wished 
at  this  moment  that  Virginia  had  seen  with  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s  eyes  ! 

Older,  greyer,  a little  bent  in  the  shoulders,  thinner,  haggard,  the 
former  calm  repose  of  his  face  changed  to  a fixed  umvavering  sadness, 
the  quiet  self-restraint  of  his  manner  become  now  the  resignation  of 
despair,  Richard  show^ed  only  too  plainly  how  deeply  he  had  been 
struck — how  mortally  wounded.  Mrs.  Nesbitt  felt  her  heart  swell 
and  sink  with  sudden  pain  when  she  looked  at  him,  so  terribly 
changed  as  he  was  ; and  how  bitterly  she  hated  Mr.  Lascelles  and 
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the  whole  school  to  which  he  belonged,  for  the  mischief  and  misery 
they  had  wrought  ! 

“ Dine  with  you  to-morrow  ? no,  I thank  you,”  he  said  in  a 
weary  way.  ‘‘  I am  scarcely  in  tune  for  a dinner.” 

“ Only  your  two  selves  and  Ringrove  Hardisty,”  urged  Mrs. 
Nesbitt.  “ It  is  like  your  own  home,  you  know,  Mr.  Fullerton,  and 
you  have  not  been  for  so  long.” 

“ Will  you  not  go,  Richard  ? ” said  Hermione,  half  timidly. 

“If  you  wish  it,  go  by  all  means,”  he  said  with  a slight  air  of 
surprise. 

“ Not  without  you,”  she  returned.  “ I should  like  to  go  very 
much,  but  only  with  you,”  she  added,  raising  her  pretty  eyes  with  a 
soft  and  sweet  expression  that  once  would  have  taken  the  heart  out 
of  him. 

Ringrove  looked  at  him  anxiously ; Mrs.  Nesbitt  full  of  compassion. 

“ If  you  would  like  it,  certainly  I will  go  with  you,”  he  said 
gravely,  after  a moment’s  pause;  but  no  light  came  into  his  face,  no 
love  into  his  eyes ; he  yielded  out  of  respect  for  her  wishes,  but  only 
as  a gentleman  yields  to  a lady — not  as  a loving  man  to  a beloved 
woman. 

Hermione  flushed  painfully.  She  felt  the  difference  which  both 
Ringrove  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt  divined;  and  thought  her  husband  cruel 
and  unkind  to  be  so  cold  when  she  would  fain  have  been  on  more 
friendly  terms.  She  had  all  the  modern  woman’s  belief  that  it 
belongs  to  her  alone  to  set  the  lines  between  herself  and  the  man 
whose  name  she  bears ; and  that  hers  is  the  commanding  voice 
while  he  repeats  only  the  echo.  She  had  discarded  him  when 
pressed  by  Mr.  Lascelles  to  do  so  ; now,  when  she  would  have 
drawn  nearer  to  him  in  her  loneliness,  she  was  to  her  own  mind  an 
injured  wife  in  that  he  kept  in  the  place  which  she  had  assigned  to 
him. 

She  gained  the  day  so  far  however,  that  they  both  went  to  the 
house  of  Laodicea  as  if  they  had  been  the  friends  they  were  long 
ago ; and  Hermione,  carried  back  to  her  former  self  by  a sudden 
sweep  of  old-time  emotions,  said  when  she  left  that  she  had  not 
been  so  happy  for  years.  This  was  a long  pull  on  the  part  of  the 
pretty  woman ; but  it  was  the  truth  in  substance  if  beyond  the  mark 
in  distance. 

When  Mr.  Lascelles  heard  of  this  act  of  virtual,  if  not  literal, 
disobedience,  he  showed  so  much  manly  pathos  of  personal  sorrow, 
and  he  expressed  so  much  righteous  indignation  at  the  falling  away 
from  grace  of  one  whom  he  had  believed  secure,  that  Hermione  was 
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partly  softened  and  partly  frightened,  and  made  to  feel  that  she  was 
a backslider  who  had  to  be  contrite  and  penitent  if  she  would  be 
restored  to  favour  and  forgiven  her  offences.  Mr.  Lascelles 
fulminated  against  that  dinner  as  if  it  had  been  the  unpardonable 
sin  ; and  that  quiet  moral  wholesome  English  family  a mere  Sabbath 
of  witches,  in  whose  unholy  revels  she,  a vessel  of  grace,  had  partici- 
pated. He  brought  her  to  her  knees,  as  a child  asking  forgiveness  ; 
and  when  he  had  sufficiently  humbled  her,  he  held  out  the  olive- 
branch  once  more,  and  put  the  rod  back  into  its  corner.  She  must 
do  penance  for  the  past  as  well  as  promise  for  the  future;  and  part  of 
that  penance,  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Contrition,  was  to  give  for  the 
use  of  the  church  a cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds.  This  made 
rather  more  than  a thousand  beyond  her  assigned  allowance  ; and 
for  this  sum  she  was  in  debt  to  the  bank. 

The  effect  of  that  cheque  was  to  make  the  bank  write  to  her, 
reminding  her  that  her  account  was  overdrawn  by  that  amount,  and 
desiring  a renewal  of  deposits  before  further  business  could  be 
done.  At  the  same  time  certain  accounts  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  months  ago  began  now  to  pour  in,  and  Hermione,  who  could 
not  add  up  a day-book  correctly,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  felt 
herself  in  a financial  difficulty  which  she  dared  not  confess  to  her 
husband,  and  could  not  face  by  herself ; and  wherein  Superior  was 
of  neither  help  nor  comfort.  It  was  part  of  his  play  to  get  her  into 
this  entanglement,  that  he  might  have  yet  an  additional  hold  on  her 
through  her  fear. 

This  matter  of  the  dinner  set  Mr.  Lascelles  thinking.  Coupled 
with  the  difficulty  of  private  meetings,  and  a certain  subtle  reserve 
in  confession  as  well  as  a certain  subtle  shrinking  from  that  bitter 
wholesale  condemnation  of  her  husband  by  which  he,  as  her 
Director,  had  done  his  best  to  make  wifely  loyalty  appear  a sin  and 
mental  infidelity  a virtue,  it  made  him  plan  out  a new  combination. 
Things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were  now.  She  was  too  weak  to 
be  trusted  to  herself,  and  would  slip  from  his  hands  into  those  of 
her  husband  if  she  were  not  held  by  main  force.  Reconciliation 
with  her  infidel  would  be  her  newest  excitement  unless  she  was  well 
watched  and  prevented  ; but  by  the  absence  of  his  sister  and  Vir- 
ginia, his  own  close  guardianship  was  interrupted,  and  consequently 
his  influence  and  authority  were  weakened.  This  must  not  be. 
Punctual  still  in  her  religious  duties,  the  inner  fire  had  a little 
damped  down,  and  she  was  acquiescing  with  more  Christian  resigna- 
tion than  he  liked  to  see  in  the  unavoidable  slackening  of  their 
intercourse.  Without  question  the  fever-fit  had  a little  subsided, 
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and  her  heart  was  wavering  back  to  her  husband.  He  saw  it,  felt 
it,  knew  it,  in  every  line  and  movement  of  her  body,  every  look  of 
her  eyes,  every  word  of  her  mouth.  The  shock  of  Virginia’s  defec- 
tion had  set  the  pendulum  swinging  to  the  other  side,  and  he  knew 
that,  unless  he  bestirred  himself,  his  days  of  power  were  numbered. 
Wherefore  he  drew  out  his  new  plan  of  attack,  and  laid  it  on  his 
penitent  to  accept  his  scheme. 

A very  precious  friend  of  mine,”  he  said  to  her  one  day 
abruptly  after  confession ; “a  good  Churchwoman,  and  I need 
hardly  tell  you  a most  valuable  person  all  through — Mrs.  Everett ; 
Edith  Everett — wants  to  come  here.  I told  her  that  you  would 
receive  her  at  the  Abbey.  She  knows  all  about  your  trials  and 
sufterings,  and  I shall  be  glad  for  you  to  have  her.  She  will  be 
invaluable  to  you,  lonely  and  needing  comfort  as  you  are  ! ” 

‘‘  Thank  you,  dear  Superior,”  said  Hermione,  with  feigned  cordi- 
ality. In  her  heart  she  wished  that  he  had  not  made  this  arrange- 
ment. She  was  not  so  lonely  now  as  she  had  been  at  first.  She  saw 
a good  deal  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  whom  she  could  not  help  loving  in 
spite  of  her  want  of  soundness,  and  Ringrove  and  Bee  were  almost 
as  often  at  the  Abbey  as  they  used  to  be  a year  or  more  ago.  And 
then  she  was  sure  that  this  Mrs.  Everett  would  not  be  congenial  to 
Richard — poor  Richard  ! he  had  suffered  so  much  already,  she  really 
did  not  like  to  give  him  any  more  pain. 

Mr.  Lascelles  looked  at  her  sharply.  He  evidently  expected  her 
to  say  more  than  that  mere  bald  word  of  thanks,  and  he  seemed  to 
understand  her  thoughts. 

“ What  is  she  like  ? ” asked  Hermione  hurriedly,  and  with  a 
woman’s  instinctive  jealousy. 

“ She  is  beautiful,”  replied  Mr.  Lascelles  with  fervour. 

The  pretty  woman’s  soft  pink  cheeks  flamed  into  a sudden  red, 
and  she  held  her  slender  neck  a trifle  stiffly. 

‘‘  In  mind  if  not  in  person,”  continued  her  Director.  “ Spiritually, 
she  is  as  near  perfection  as  a sinful  mortal  can  be  : and  when  you 
know  her  you  will  say  so  and  love  her  as  well  as  1 do.” 

am  sure  I shall,”  she  returned  in  a constrained  voice,  looking 
down  and  feeling  that  she  should  hate  her  instead.  And  after  all, 
though  Superior  was — Superior — it  was  rather  a liberty  that  he  had 
taken,  was  it  not  i seeing  that  now — What  ? — Seeing  that  deep  down 
in  that  foolish  heart  of  hers  was  the  unacknowledged  wish  to  become 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  the  moral  certainty  that  if  left  alone 
she  would  become  thus  reconciled.  But  she  did  not  put  this  into  words. 
After  all  that  had  been  between  her  and  Superior — after  the  holy 
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love  that  they  had  mutually  confessed,  a love  so  holy  as  to  be  without 
sin  or  shame — after  the  authority  that  he  had  claimed  and  the 
obedience  that  she  had  paid — after  the  assignment  to  him  of  her  con- 
science and  the  gift  which  she  had  made  him  of  her  wifehood — it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  an  arrangement  proposed  for  her  benefit,  or  to  do 
other  than  accept  it  with  apparent  gratitude  and  real  dismay,  smiling 
up  into  his  face  while  saying  to  herself  with  ill-suppressed  tears  : 
‘‘  How  shall  I ever  be  able  to  break  it  to  Richard  ! ” 

“ If  you  will  be  guided  by  me,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  from  Vv’hom 
nothing  was  concealed — “ wall  you,  my  child  ? ” — he  put  in  smiling, 
as  if  he  playfully  doubted  and  seriously  trusted. 

“Of  course,  dear  Superior,”  she  answered,  also  smiling,^ but  with 
an  odd  little  quiver  of  affectation  in  her  eagerness. 

“Well,  then,  take  my  advice.  Say  nothing  to  Mr.  Fullerton  until 
the  hour  of  Mrs.  Everett’s  arrival.  Then  tell  him  that  she  is  coming, 
and  that  you  are  going  to  Starton  to  meet  her — as  of  course  you  wall 
do.” 

“ And  you  do  not  think  this  wall  be  too  abrupt  ? ” she  asked 
anxiously. 

“ Oh  ! if  you  wish  to  spare  his  feelings  so  very  much  you  had 
better  ask  his  consent,  and  abide  by  his  decision,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
wath  rough  contempt.  “ I thought  you  had  regained  enough  self- 
respect  by  now  to  be  able  to  ask  a lady  friend  to  stay  wath  you  for  a 
short  time  wathout  going  on  your  knees  to  your  husband  for  his  per- 
mission. And  such  a husband  ! — to  whom  all  things  godly  and  of 
good  repute  are  abhorrent.  But  I do  not  wish  to  guide  you  against 
your  inclinations.  Do  as  you  think  best.  I have  but  one  desire — 
your  temporal  happiness  and  spiritual  w^ell-being.  And  wEen  this 
desire  oppresses  you  I will  wathdraw  my  care.” 

“No,  I do  not  wash  you  to  wathdraw  your  care.  You  are  my  best 
friend,”  said  Hermione,  humbled  to  the  point  where  he  wished  her  to 
be  brought.  “ I will  do  as  you  tell  me,  and  say  nothing  about  Mrs. 
Everett  till  I go  to  bring  her  from  the  station.” 

He  smiled  and  leaned  forward  to  look  the  better  into  her  eyes. 

“ Sweet  child  ! ” he  murmured  tenderly  ; “ the  world  w^ould  be  a 
blank  to  me,  if,  after  having  known  the  truth,  you  were  to  become  a 
backslider  and  lapse  into  error.  But  you  wall  keep  firm,  wall  you 
not  ? You  will  not  give  the  enemy  of  souls  powder  over  you  by  any 
sinful  weakness  for  the  infidel  to  wEom  the  law  has  given  the  name  of 
your  husband  ? Remember  again  what  I have  said  to  you  before — it 
is  God  or  man,  salvation  or  eternal  destruction,  the  divine  guidance, 
or  Satan  and  your  husband.  You  cannot  have  the  two  together  any 
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more  than  you  can  breathe  pure  air  in  a foul  pit.  You  must  make 
your  election — as  you  have — and  abide  by  your  decision — as  you 
will.” 

Yes,” said  Hermione.  “I  will  always  be  guided  by  you.” 

He  took  her  hand. 

‘‘You  vow  that  on  the  Cross?”  he  said  at  once  sternly  and 
eagerly.  “ You  will  always  be  guided  by  me?  ” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  trembling. 

“ I will  soon  i)ut  you  to  the  test,”  he  said,  letting  her  haml  fall 
suddenly.  “ When  I do,  remember  your  oath,  your  vow  of  obedience 
sworn  on  the  Cross  ! ” 


{To  be  Conti nued,) 
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MISSING  LINKS, 


WHEN  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  living  species 
and  other  theories  of  evolution  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
the  subject-matters  of  the  present  paper  had  attained  notoriety,  if 
not  fame.  The  early  critics  of  the  hypotheses  of  evolution  were  not 
slow  to  fix  upon  “ missing  links  ” and  their  nature,  their  assumed 
absence,  and  the  impossibility  of  supplying  them,  as  weapons  of 
satisfactory  kind  and  lasting  strength,  against  such  ideas  of  the  order 
in  which  the  living  universe  had  been  formed.  Especially  has  the 
phrase  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  critics  of  an  unscientific  cast  of 
mind — those  “old  ladies  of  both  sexes,”  to  use  Huxley’s  words,  who 
consider  Darwin’s  “ Origin  of  Species  ” “ a decidedly  dangerous  book,” 
and  who  regard  most  contributions  to  the  literature  of  evolution  as 
works  of  darkness  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term.  Persons 
who  would  have  been  puzzled  had  they  been  asked  to  mention  a 
single  example  of  a case  where  “ missing  links  ” were  required, 
nevertheless  were  found  ready  with  much  unction  to  declare  that 
Darwin  could  never  be  expected  to  fill  the  gaps  in  question ; and  the 
argument  as  against  evolution,  in  the  early  days  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  frequently  supposed  to  be  clenched  with  the  trium- 
phant query,  “ Where  are  the  missing  links?”  A feature  of  Darwinism 
and  evolution,  not  to  speak  of  natural  history  at  large,  so  apparently 
familiar  as  the  subject  before  us,  deserves  some  detailed  examination. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  with 
the  better  understanding  by  cultured  persons  at  large  of  evolution, 
its  weaknesses  and  its  strength,  the  nature  of  “ missing  links  ” is  often 
imperfectly  understood.  Apart  from  the  necessity  for  some  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  opponents  of  evolution, 
and  of  what  evolutionists  and  naturalists  are  able  to  present  in  reply 
to  these  demands,  the  present  topic  may  be  said  to  have  grown  in 
importance  with  the  most  fecent  discoveries  in  geological  science. 
Its  true  nature,  and  its  attitude  to  the  existing  phases  of  evolution, 
are  therefore  matters  for  careful  inquiry;  since  their  investigation 
may  powerfully  aid  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  which  evolution 
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endeavours  in  one  phase  to  solve — the  how  and  why  of  living  Nature 
and  her  ways. 

The  widespread  recognition,  even  in  the  popular  mind,  of  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  “ missing  links  between  existing 
species  of  animals,  in  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  evolution-theories  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  difficult  to  trace  or  account  for.  Taking  for  granted 
the  very  reasonable  and  obvious  admission  that  any  theory  of  evolution 
must  rest  upon  the  idea  of  the  production  of  new  species  by  the 
modification  of  the  old,  it  follows  that  in  our  examination  of  living 
nature  we  should  expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  connection  between 
the  varied  forms  of  life  in  existence.  From  the  monad  up  to  man, 
the  evolutionist  postulates  an  unbroken  series — not,  indeed,  as  niany 
suppose,  in  one  straight  undeviating  line,  but  rather  after  the  idea  of 
a great  tree  with  countless  branches,  offshoots,  and  diverging  twigs, 
which,  however,  unite  in  their  lower  limits  in  a common  stem.  Now, 
is  it  possible,  when  we  look  around  at  the  varied  forms  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  to  trace  this  unbroken  sequence,  continuity  of  structure, 
and  connected  relationship?  The  common  observation  of  nature, 
not  to  speak  of  even  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  popular 
zoology,  forbids  the  idea,  and  at  once  negatives  the  supposition. 
The  forms  of  life,  animals  and  plants,  fall  into  groups  and  divisions 
of  varying  extent  and  different  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  In 
each  large  group  we  include  a number  of  lesser  divisions,  the 
members  of  which  are  united  by  certain  common  characters.  But 
even  in  the  smallest  of  our  classes  or  orders,  the  gaps  betwixt  the 
included  forms  are  many  and  wide;  and  Nature,  as  we  observe  her  pro- 
cesses, does  not  appear  to  supply  the  “ missing  links,”  in  the  existing 
order  of  affairs  at  least.  In  that  great  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  world 
which  zoologists  have  parcelled  out  as  the  Vei'tebi'ata^ — or  the  territory 
wherein  man  and  quadrupeds  reign  as  the  aristocrats,  birds  and 
reptiles  as  the  middle  classes  with  their  varied  estates  and  ranks,  and 
frogs,  toads,  and  fishes  as  the  lower  orders  and  substrata  of  verte- 
brate society, — the  gaps  existing  between  the  various  classes  are  very 
patent  and  clear  to  the  merest  tyro  in  natural  history.  Not  even  the 
proverbial  old  lady  with  a marked  partiality  to  a belief  in  the  mar- 
vellous in  natural  history,  or  towards  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
diverse  zoological  character  of  certain  wondrous  beasts  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  could  be  brought  to  entertain  seriously  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  animal  half-reptile,  half-bird;  and,  still  less,  of  a 
creature  midway  as  to  structure  between  the  bird  and  the  quadruped  : 
whilst  certain  small  jokers — a race  happily  becoming,  as  regards 
scientific  matters,  well-nigh  extinct — might  be  perfectly  safe  in  chal- 
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lenging  zoologists  at  large  to  produce  the  “ missing  links  between 
man  and  his  nearest  animal  relations  ; or  to  show  on  Lord  Monboddo’s 
hypothesis  the  various  stages  in  the  decline  of  man’s  caudal  appendage, 
upon  the  disappearance  of  which  that  witty  savant  is  presumed  to 
have  founded  a large  part  of  man’s  physical  and  moral  supremacy. 
Amongst  lower  forms  of  life  the  gaps  are  equally  apparent,  and  the 
continued  distinctness  of  each  species  would  seem  to  argue  power- 
fully at  once  in  favour  of  the  ‘‘special  creation”  of  the  varied  kinds 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  against  the  evolution  and  connection  of 
species  one  with  another.  The  argument  derived  from  the  visible 
gaps  between  even  nearly-related  kinds  of  animals  was  therefore  too 
apparent  to  be  overlooked  by  popular  critics  of  evolution,- and  it 
was  also  too  important  to  be  made  light  of  by  evolutionists  them- 
selves. “ Distinct  now,  distinct  always,”  was  the  opinion  which  wns 
duly  expressed  regarding  the  nature  of  species,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  historical  controversy  regarding  their  origin.  We  may  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Darwin,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  saying 
that  one  objection  to  his  theory,  “namely,  the  distinctness  of  specific 
forms,  and  their  not  being  blended  together  by  innumerable  tran- 
sitional links,  is  a very  obvious  difficulty;”  and  again,  “Why  is  not 
all  nature  in  confusion,  instead  of  the  species  being,  as  we  see  them, 
well  defined?”  Alike  grave,  then,  to  evolutionists  and  their  opponents 
is  the  question  of  “ missing  links.”  Let  us  endeavour  to  examine  this 
question  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  with  the  view  of  determining 
to  which  side  the  balance  of  evidence  duly  weighed  will  lead  us. 

Amongst  the  procedures  commonly  witnessed  in  our  courts  of 
law  there  is  one  which  I believe  is  styled,  in  legal  parlance,  “ taking 
an  objection  to  the  relevancy  of  the  record  or  indictment.”  The 
essential  feature  of  that  procedure  consists  in  one  of  the  interested 
parties  showing  that  certain  parts  of  the  statement  of  facts  made  by 
the  opposing  side  involve  items  which  may  be  absolutely  untrue  or 
incorrect,  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  expunged  from  the  list 
of  matters  involving  litigation.  In  this  way  the  details  of  a lawsuit 
become  simplified,  and  the  chariot- wheels  of  justice  are  enabled  to  roll 
easily  onwards  in  that  glorious  ease  and  uncertainty  of  movement 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  if  also  unsatisfactory  characteristics 
of  legal  science  and  practice.  The  contention  before  us  at  present  in 
one  respect  admits  of  its  issues  being  amended  through  an  objection 
to  their  relevancy.  The  chief  points  for  discussion  are  those  con- 
cerning the  need  for  “ missing  links  ” according  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  and  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  evolutionist  to  supply 
them.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  counsel  for  the  evolutionist 
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moves  the  relevancy  of  these  points.  The  following  will  be  his  line 
of  argument  : — “ It  is  demanded  that  we  produce  the  ‘ missing  links,’ 
or  transitional  forms  between  existing  species.  Unquestionably  the 
demand  is  a just  one  : and  in  furnishing  its  reply,  it  is  clear  we  must 
point  out  such  links  either  in  the  existing  world,  or  in  the  fossils 
found  in  rock-formations,  as  representing  the  life-systems  of  the 
past.  We  shall  be  able  presently  to  demonstrate  that  whatever 
evidence  geology  has  to  show  is  all  in  our  favour,  and  that  where  a 
want  of  evidence  exists,  such  deficiency  is  no  fault  of  ours,  but 
depends  on  the  ‘ imperfection  of  the  geological  record.’  But  there 
exists  an  equally  important  consideration  for  our  opponents  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  circumstances  in  which  new  species  are  produced 
may  frequently  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  missing  links 
and  transitional  forms.  This  latter  contention  can  be  supported  by 
the  plainest  evidence,  and  on  this  preliminary  point — namely,  the 
reason  for  the  justifiable  and  natural  absence  of  transitional  forms — 
we  may  firstly  lead  evidence.” 

Is  it  necessary,  then,  that  we  should,  by  the  laws  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  origin  of  species  by  evolution,  or  by  Mr.  Darwin’s 
principle  of  “ natural  selection  ” — a principle  to  be  discussed  on  a 
future  occasion—-  always  expect  to  find  transitional  forms  connecting 
existing  species?  Mr.  Darwin’s  reply  to  this  question  is  a negative. 
The  new  varieties  or  species  which  appear  will  tend,  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  evolution,  to  present  improvements  on  the  species  which 
preceded  them  j and,  on  the  principle  that  ^Uhe  weakest  go  to  the 
wall,”  the  ancestors  of  existing  species  will  in  many  cases  have 
become  exterminated  by  their  successors  being  better  adapted  than 
themselves  to  survive  in  the  ‘‘  struggle  for  existence.”  The  parent- 
species  will  fail  in  the  competition  involved  in  the  struggle  with  its 
offspring.  Viewing  each  species  as  the  product  of  an  improved  con- 
stitution, we  may  naturally  expect  the  parent-form  and  the  tran- 
sitional links  to  have  become  exterminated,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks, 
by  the  very  process  of  the  formation  and  perfection  of  the  new 
form.”  But  extinct  animals  are  liable  to  be  preserved  as  “fossils” 
in  the  rocks  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  yet  “ missing 
links  ” are  not  discoverable  in  any  adequate  proportions.  This  latter 
fact  has  already  been  mentioned  and  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
fragmentary  condition  of  Nature’s  great  museum.  Neglecting  the 
geological  evidence  for  the  nonce,  it  might  still  be  contended  that 
living  species  as  noted  by  us  to-day  should  be  more  closely  con- 
nected than  they  are,  were  their  creation  by  evolution  and  descent  a 
probable  theory. 
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Now,  the  pith  of  the  evolutionist's  reply  consists  in  showing  that 
such  connecting  species  or  forms  are  by  no  means  to  be  expected  as 
a matter  of  course,  and  that  their  absence  is,  in  fact,  actually  favour- 
able to  his  views  and  opinions.  Consider  a well-known  and  proved 
case  of  the  origin  of  very  different  varieties  from  a common  stock, 
that  of  the  Pigeons — a history  to  be  touched  upon  in  a future  chapter. 
The  various  breeds  or  races  of  pigeons,  of  which  the  four  best  known 
are  the  pouters,  fantails,  carriers,  and  tumblers,  may  be  certainly 
regarded  as  having  descended  from  the  Rock-pigeon  {Coluinba 
livia).  Between  the  various  breeds  of  pigeons  the  differences  are 
so  marked  as  to  be  of  specific  " character.  Their  variations  are 
so  plain  and  distinct,  that  had  these  birds  been  met  with  in  a wild 
state  and  been  examined  by  ornithologists,  they  would  have  been 
assuredly  classified  as  distinct  ‘‘  species,"  and  not  as  mere  ^S^arieties" 
of  one  species — so  apparent  are  the  differences  in  size,  in  colour, 
in  feather-arrangement,  and  even  in  the  skeleton.  Such  an  instance 
stands,  therefore,  as  a most  typical  case  of  the  origin  of  new  races  or 
of  new  species  by  the  modification  of  the  old  j and  its  consideration 
will  show  us  the  futility  of  the  demand  that  the  original  stock  should 
resemble  the  descendants  to  which  it  has  given  origin.  There  exists 
no  necessity  that  the  Rock-pigeon  should  be  intermediate  between 
any  two  of  the  four  breeds  just  mentioned,  or  that  any  two  of  these 
races — say  the  fantails  and  pouters — should  in  turn  evince  combina- 
tions of  the  characters  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Darwin  remarks  of  the  pigeons  and  their  history,  that  “ If 
we  could  collect  all  the  pigeons  which  have  ever  lived,  from  before 
the  time  of  tli£  Romans  to  the  present  day,  we  should  be  able  to 
group  them  in  several  lines,  diverging  from  the  parent  rock-pigeon. 
Each  line  would  consist  of  almost  insensible  steps,  occasionally 
broken  by  some  slightly  greater  variation  or  sport,  and  each  would 
culminate  in  one  of  our  present  highly-modified  forms.  Of  the  many 
former  connecting  links,  some  would  be  found  to  have  become  abso- 
lutely extinct,  without  having  left  any  issue,  whilst  others,  though 
extinct,  would  be  seen  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  existing  races.  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  as  a strange  circumstance,"  he  continues, 
‘‘  that  we  occasionally  hear  of  the  local  or  complete  extinction  of 
domestic  races,  whilst  we  hear  nothing  of  their  origin.  How,  it  has 
been  asked,  can  these  losses  be  compensated,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated?— for  we  know  that  with  almost  all  domesticated  animals  the 
races  have  largely  increased  in  number  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
But  on  the  vic^’*^  here  given  we  can  understand  this  apparent  contra- 
diction. The  extinction  of  a race  within  historical  times  is  an  event 
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likely  to  be  noticed  ; but  its  gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  modifica- 
tion, through  unconscious  selection,  and  its  subsequent  divergence, 
either  in  the  same,  or  more  commonly  in  distant,  countries  into  two 
or  more  strains,  and  their  gradual  conversion  into  sub-breeds,  and 
these  into  well-marked  breeds,  are  events  which  would  rarely  be 
noticed.  The  death  of  a tree  that  has  attained  gigantic  dimensions 
is  recorded  ; the  slow  growth  of  smaller  trees  and  their  increase  in 
number  excite  no  attention.” 

The  true  view  of  the  matter  really  consists  in  our  recognising 
that  the  likeness  and  relation  of  new  species  or  races  to  their  parent- 
stock  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  human  observation  and  on 
the  exact  lines  along  which  the  variation  has  proceeded.  Occa- 
sionally, each  likeness  is  apparent ; at  other  times,  by  the  very  manner 
of  development  of  the  new  species,  it  is  non-existent.  Nor  must  we 
forget  one  all-important  consideration,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Huxley,  Mr.  Darwin  has  himself  somewhat  overlooked.  It  is  a 
frequent  fact,  hereafter  to  be  noted,  that,  despite  the  Linnaean 
aphorism  ‘‘  Natura  non  facit  saltuni^'  Nature  may  and  sometimes 
does  take  not  merely  a jump,  but  a running  leap  from  one  species 
to  another.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  history  of  the  Ancon  or 
Otter  sheep,  which  about  the  close  of  last  century  was  born  of  an 
ordinary  ewe  as  the  progeny  of  an  equally  commonplace  male  parent, 
both,  along  with  fourteen  other  ewes,  the  property  of  a certain  Seth 
Wright,  a Massachusetts  farmer  ? This  Ancon  sheep  differed  most 
materially  from  its  parents  and  from  the  ovine  race  at  large,  in  possess- 
ing a large  body  and  proportionally  short  legs.  For  sundry  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  over-lively  habits  of  his  long-legged  sheep  in  leaping 
over  their  fences,  Wright  from  this  one  Ancon  sheep,  in  due  time, 
bred  a whole  flock  of  pure  Otter  sheep  ; the  breed  being  allowed  to 
die  out  on  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep.  Presuming 
that,  in  ignorance  of  its  true  and  sudden  origin,  the  history  of  the 
Ancon  breed  had  been  made  the  subject  of  biological  speculation, 
how  would  the  demand  for  “ missing  links,”  and  the  evolutionist’s 
inability  to  reply  to  the  demand,  have  been  construed  ? Simply  as 
against  the  transmutation  of  the  sheep- species  or  race,  and  as  against 
the  origin  of  the  Ancon  by  the  variation  and  modification  of  the 
ordinary  sheep.  And  yet  the  Ancon  race  had  certainly  its  beginning 
in  sudden  modification,  such  as  utterly  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  “ connecting  links  ” having  been  developed  or  required. 

Such  considerations,  w^e  may  submit,  will  tend  to  weaken  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  demand  for  ^‘missing  links ” and  transitional  forms.  But  it 
may  be  worth  our  while  to  hear  a little  further  testimony  on  the  same 
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point.  Taking  Mr.  Darwin’s  own  examples,  we  find  him  citing  the 
instance  of  a journey  from  north  to  south,  over  a great  continent, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  meet  with  closely  related  or  representative 
species,  which  represent  each  other  in  their  respective  regions  or 
habitats.  Such  species  are  found  to  meet  and  interlock,  and  there- 
after, as  our  journey  proceeds,  one  species  is  found  to  become  less 
frequent,  until  it  is  completely  replaced  by  the  other.  Even  in  the 
common  or  middle  region  where  these  two  species  intermingle,  the 
members  of  the  one  group  are  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the  other, 
as  if  specimens  had  been  selected  for  comparison  from  the  head- 
quarters of  each  species.  Yet,  says  Darwin,  ^‘by  my  theory,  these 
altered  species  are  descended  from  a common  parent ; ” each  in  the 
process  of  descent  having  exterminated  the  parent  species  and  also 
the  transitional  forms.  Once  again — leaving  the  extinct  and  fossil 
species  out  of  consideration  for  the  present — the  question  crops  up, 
why  do  the  species  not  intermingle  in  the  middle  region,  with  inter- 
mediate conditions  of  life  ? Here  geology  steps  in  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy.  Because  your  continent  is  continuous  from  north  to 
south  to-day,  it  is  not  lawful  to  infer  that  this  continuity  of  land- 
surface  always  existed.  Changes  of  land,  and  the  separation  of  even 
our  great  continents  into  detached  portions  of  territory,  are  not  theo- 
ries but  facts  of  geology.  And,  admitting  the  existence  of  separate 
islands  or  disconnected  portions  of  land-surface,  the  distinction  of 
species  by  such  separation,  and  the  absence  of  intermediate  forms, 
would  be  fully  accounted  for.  Nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
neutral  territory  or  ‘‘No  Man’s  Land”  common  to  two  species,  is 
usually  small  and  ill-defined  as  compared  with  the  wider  territory  or 
area  of  the  distribution  of  each  group.  And  again,  the  range  and 
extension  of  a species,  and  its  power  of  commingling  with  other 
species,  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  range  of  distribution  of 
other  and  already  well-defined  groups.  The  species  will  be  preyed  upon 
by  these  latter  groups,  and  the  tendency  to  mix  and  unite  with  its 
nearest  allies  is  thus  lessened  and  limited  ; whilst  the  fact  has  been 
already  noted  that  the  narrow  and  limited  character  of  the  common 
area  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  a blending  of  the  characters  of 
the  nearly-related  groups.  Conversely,  in  a larger  area,  with  less 
risk  of  destructive  competition  from  other  species,  we  find  the  repre- 
sentative group  attaining  the  maximum  of  its  development,  and,  even 
in  point  of  greater  numbers  alone,  attaining  a marked  and  charac- 
teristic personality,  as  do  the  representative  species  alluded  to  in  the 
north  and  south  of  a large  land-surface.  Plach  species  thus  “ fighting 
for  its  own  hand,”  and  either  aided,  or  on  the  other  hand  weakened, 
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by  surrounding  conditions,  improves  or  decays,  without  mixing  with 
neighbouring  groups. 

Summing  up  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  theory  that 
‘‘  missing  links  ” are  by  no  means  so  necessary  on  a fair  showing  of 
Nature’s  ways  and  polity  as  might  be  supposed,  we  may  submit, 
firstly,  that  the  favourable  variation  of  a species  is  a slow  process, 
depending  not  merely  on  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  included 
animals  or  plants,  but  on  many  other  external  causes,  such  as  changes 
of  climate,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  in  connection  with  this  first 
discouragement  to  the  mixing  of  specific  characters,  we  must  re- 
member that  detachment  of  land-surfaces  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  intermediate  forms,  and  in  cases  where  such  forms  have 
existed,  they  would  be  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  fewer  numbers 
than  the  species  they  would  tend  to  connect ; lesser  numbers  imply- 
ing few  chances  of  either  actual  or  geological  preservation. 

But  we  may  not  forget  that  up  to  the  present  stage  we  have  been 
merely  contending  for  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment.  Supposing 
our  objections  to  the  invariable  necessity  for  “missing  links ’’have 
been  maintained,  there  yet  remain  very  many  instances  wherein,  as 
the  evolutionist  would  freely  admit,  such  connections  require  to  be 
supplied,  theoretically  or  actually,  for  the  supjDort  of  his  case.  The 
connected  chain  of  life  which  the  evolutionist  postulates,  implies  the 
presence  of  numerous  links;  the  chief  question  relating  to  the  exact 
stages  or  points  at  which  these  links  are  demanded — and  this  question 
again  depending  on  another.  What  is  or  was  the  exact  sequence  and 
order  of  development  ? Suppose  Mr.  Browning  to  be  as  correct  in 
his  poetic  rendering  of  the  “ Descent  of  Man  ” as  he  is — judged  by 
ordinary  theories  of  evolution — absolutely  incorrect,  when  he  says 
in  “ Prince  Hohenstiel  Schwangau  ” — 

That  mass  man  sprang  from  was  a jelly  lump 
Once  on  a time  ; he  kept  an  after  course 
Through  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird,  and  beast, 

Till  he  attained  to  be  an  ape  at  last 
Or  last  but  one, — 

then,  according  to  the  poet’s  rendering  of  man’s  evolution,  his 
descent  would  imply  connecting  links  between  the  amoeboid  or 
protoplasm  stage  cf  his  existence  and  the  “ after  course,”  and  also 
between  the  successive  stages  of  which  that  “ after  course  ” is  alleged 
to  consist.  Fortunately  for  scientific  criticism,  poetry  possesses  an 
invaluable  commodity  known  as  “ licence  ; ” and  it  may  suffice  in 
the  present  instance  to  remark  that  the  sequence  and  succession 
of  life  indicated  by  the  most  psychological  of  modern  poets,  are 
VOL,  ccxLv.  NO.  1785.  X 
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certainly  not  those  held  by  Mr.  Darwin,  or  by  any  other  competent 
biologist.  Man’s  descent  from  the  gorilla — the  chief  element  in  the 
evolutionist’s  creed  as  propounded  by  popular  notions  and  by  a dog- 
matic but  unlearned  theology—is,  after  all,  but  the  baseless  fabric  ” of 
a vision,  from  which  a better  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  nature  and 
with  theories  explanatory  of  these  facts,  will  most  effectually  awaken  the 
unconvinced.  The  knowledge  of  what  evolution  really  teaches  and 
reasonably  demands  constitutes,  therefore,  the  first  condition  for  ascer- 
taining what  “ missing  links  ” are  required.  To  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  gorilla  or  any  other  anthropoid  ape  and  the  human  type,  may 
be  the  mental  bane  and  lifelong  worry  of  unscientific  minds  contorting 
the  demands  of  evolution — such  a task  is  certainly  no  business  or  labour 
of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers,  or  of  any  other  school  of  evolution. 
And  Mr.  Darwin,  writing  in  his  “ Descent  of  Man,”  and  after  a 
review  of  man’s  theoretical  origin,  is  careful  to  add,  “ but  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early  progenitor  of  the  whole 
Simian  (or  ape-like)  stock,  including  man,  was  identical  with,  or  even 
closely  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey.”  We  must,  in  truth, 
look  backwards  along  the  “ files  of  time  ” to  the  point  whence,  from 
a common  origin,  the  human  and  ape  branches  diverged  each  towards 
its  own  peculiar  line  of  growth  and  development  on  the  great  tree  of 
life. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  caution  in  alleging  how  or  w^hat  ‘‘missing 
links  ” are  to  be  supplied.  The  contention  that,  even  on  the  showing 
of  the  evolutionist,  the  connecting  links  between  distinct  groups  of 
living  beings  are  not  supplied  even  to  the  extent  he  himself  requires, 
is  answered  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Darwin  already  quoted,  namely, 
“ the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.”  No  fact  of  geology  is 
more  patent  than  that,  to  use  Sir  Charles  Ly ell’s  w'ords,  “it  is  not 
part  of  the  plan  of  Nature  to  write  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  her 
autobiographical  memoirs.  On  the  contrary,”  continues  this  late 
distinguished  scientist,  “ her  annals  are  local  and  exceptional  from 
the  first,  and  portions  of  them  are  afterwards  ground  into  mud,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  to  furnish  materials  for  new  strata.”  The  very  process 
of  rock-formation  consists  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
previously  formed  materials,  and  the  manufacture  of  new  strata 
implies  the  destruction  of  the  old  with  the  included  “ fossils  ” of  the 
latter.  The  geological  series  is  thus  certainly  a detached  and  discon- 
tinuous collection  of  formations,  interrupted  by  gaps  of  considerable 
and  often  undeterminable  extent.  Of  the  contemporaneous  life-his- 
tory of  the  globe,  during  the  periods  of  time  represented  by  such  gaps, 
we  have  no  record  whatever.  But  even  when  the  materials  for  form- 
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ing  a detailed  history  of  any  past  period  of  our  globe  are  found  in 
tolerable  plenty,  the  record  is  never  complete.  “ W e can  never  hope,'^ 
says  Lyell  in  a most  emphatic  passage  on  breaks  in  the  sequence  of 
rock-formations,  ‘‘  to  compile  a consecutive  history  by  gathering  to- 
gether monuments  which  were  originally  detached  and  scattered  over 
the  globe.  For,  as  the  species  of  organic  beings  contemporaneously 
inhabiting  remote  regions  are  distinct,  the  fossils  of  the  first  of  several 
periods  which  may  be  preserved  in  any  one  country,  as  in  America, 
for  example,  will  have  no  connection  with  those  of  a second  period 
found  in  India,  and  will,  therefore,  no  more  enable  us  to  trace  the 
signs  of  a gradual  change  in  the  living  creation,  than  a fragment  of 
Chinese  history  will  fill  up  a blank  in  the  political  annals  of  Europe.” 
Add  to  these  considerations  the  brief  chronicle  of  a long  and 
important  chapter  of  geological  history,  namely,  that  soft-bodied 
animals  and  plants  are  rarely  preserved  as  fossils  \ that  land-animals 
are  but  sparsely  represented  in  any  formations  as  compared  with 
marine  forms  ; and  that  even  Metamorphism,”  or  the  alteration  of 
rocks  subsequent  to  their  formation,  is  known  to  alter  and  obliterate 
their  fossil-contents, — and  we  find  reasons  of  the  most  stable  and 
satisfactory  kind  for  the  imperfect  nature  of  even  the  fullest  records 
of  rocks  and  of  their  fossils  that  man  has  been  able  to  obtain. 

But  in  what  direction  does  the  positive  evidence  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  lead  ? Clearly  to  the  side  of  evolution,  and  towards  the 
supply  of  missing  links  ” in  a fashion  which  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  scientific  ardour  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  see 
realised.  Bearing  in  mind  that  vast  tracts  of  rock-formations  are  as  yet 
absolutely  unexplored,  the  present  subject  is  seen  to  be  one  to  which 
each  year  brings  its  quota  of  new  and  strange  revelations.  And  at 
the  most,  any  one  record  of  what  has  been  done  ‘towards  supplying 
missing  links,”  must  be  held  to  be  merely  provisional  and  to  serve 
but  as  a prelude  to  the  discoveries  of  a succeeding  period.  Espe- 
cially within  the  last  few  years,  however,  has  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  animals  ^ which  may  fairly  be  deemed  missing  links  ” 
accumulated  in  a very  marked  degree,  and  in  some  cases  in  a very 
astonishing  fashion.  The  reader  has  but  to  become  informed  of 
recent  discoveries  amidst  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  North  America,  to 
learn  the  surprising  revelations  concerning  intermediate  forms  between 
existing  groups  of  mammals  or  quadrupeds,  which,  chiefly  through  the 
researches  of  Professor  Marsh,  have  been  added  to  the  conquests  of 
science.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  said  of  the  zoological  position 
of  the  huge  Dinoceras  (Fig.  i)  and  its  allies,  creatures  as  large  as 
existing  elephants,  and  which,  from  the  examination  of  their  skeletal 
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remains,  can  at  the  best  be  regarded  as  intermediate  betwixt  the 
elephants  themselves,  and  the  odd-toed  Ungulates  (or  hoofed 

quadrupeds),  such  as  the 
rhinoceroses,  &c.  ? Dino- 
ceras  thus  possessed  two 
large  canine  teeth  (cc);  six 
small  molars  (;;;)  on  each 
side ; and  four  horn-cores 
//-),  besides  a pair  of 
similar  structures  in  front 
of  the  upper  jaw.  Or  again, 
which  rank,  save  that  of 
an  intermediate  position, 
and  as  a veritable  group  of 
missing  links,”  can  be  assigned  to  the  extinct  quadrupeds,  included  by 
Marsh  under  the  collective  name  Tillodontia,\.\\t  remains  of  which  occur 
in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  the  United  States  ? For,  how  else  should 
we  classify  animals  with  great  front  teeth  like  the  Rodents  or  ‘‘gnawers,” 
grinders  like  the  Ungidates  or  hoofed  quadrupeds,  and  a skull  and 
skeleton  generally  like  that  of  the  Carnivorous  Bears?  Or,  once 
more,  what  can  be  said  of  the  affinities  or  relationship  of  the  extinct 
Toxodonis,  also  from  American  deposits,  in  which  the  characters  of 
rodents  are  united  to  those  of  Unmdates  and  Edentates — the  latter 

O 

being  a group  of  animals  represented  by  the  existing  sloths,  armadillos, 
and  anteaters?  Nor  is  the  list  of  extinct  quadrupeds  Avhich  fall  into 
no  existing  group,  but  present  a union  of  the  characters  of  several 
distinct  divisions,  exhausted  with  the  foregoing  brief  chronicle. 
Again  drawing  upon  the  well-nigh  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of 
geological  specimens  in  the  recent  deposits  of  the  New  World,  we  find 

the  extinct  Marmi- 
cJicnia  connecting 
the  odd-toed  hoofed 
mammals  with  the 
even-toed  division. 
Passing  to  the 
whales  and  their 
kin,  we  find  the 
extinct  Zcnglodoii 
with  its  well-deve- 
loped teeth — a fea- 
ture unusual  in  living  whales — appearing  to  connect  the  whale-tribe 
with  the  seals  and  their  allies.  Similarly,  the  curious  Anoplotlierhm 
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(Fig.  3)  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  deposits  appears  to  connect  the  swine- 
race  with  the  true  cud-chewers  or  Ruminants,  just  as  the  Palccotheriitm 
(Fig.  2)  itself — one  of  the  first 
animals  whose  remains  were 
disinterred  from  Montmartre — 
connects  the  pigs  and  tapirs 
with  the  apparently  far-removed 
rhinoceros.  The  case  for  the 
existence  of  “ missing  links,” 
wherewith  the  at  present  distinct 
orders  and  sub-orders  of  quad- 
rupeds maybe  connected, would 
seem  to  be  very  strong.  There  would  appear  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  cause  to  account  for  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  evolutionist, 
whose  scientific  prophecy,  that  philosophic  research  into  the  nature 
of  fossil  organisms — begun  by  Cuvier,  in  the  now  classical  quarries  of 
Montmartre — is  destined  to  powerfully  aid  his  cause,  seems  likely  to 
be  realised.  When  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  naturalist  to  point,  as 
well  he  may,  with  pride,  to  the  perfect  series  of  forms  and  missing 
links  which  connect  the  one-toed  horse  of  to-day  with  the  curious  three, 
four,  and  five-toed  steeds  of  the  past,^  one  may  overlook  the  jubilant 
tone  of  the  evolutionist  in  the  more  silent  and  deeper  satisfaction 
with  which  mankind  at  large  is  given  to  welcome  the  demonstration 
of  a great  truth.  It  is  of  such  a demonstration  that  Huxley  writes  : 

On  the  evidence  of  palaeontology,  the  evolution  of  many  existing 
forms  of  animal  life  from  their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  an  historical  fact ; it  is  only,”  he  adds,  “ the  nature  of  the 
physiological  factors  to  which  that  evolution  is  due  which  is  still  open 
to  discussion.” 

But  not  merely  in  the  highest  class  of  the  animal  world  have 
intermediate  forms  ” been  discovered.  The  case  for  evolution 
grows  in  interest  when  we  learn  that  in  lower  ranks  of  Vertebrate  life, 
groups  of  animals,  separated  apparently  by  the  widest  of  intervals, 
are  now  being  linked  together  by  the  discovery  of  intermediate  fossil 
forms.  The  best-known  example  of  the  latter  facts  is  found  in  the 
relationship  which  may  be  now  regarded  as  being  clearly  proved  to 
exist  between  reptiles  and  birds.  Were  we  to  search  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  through  for  examples  of  creatures  of  thoroughly 
different  appearance,  habits,  and  general  conformation,  no  two 
groups  would  fall  more  familiarly  to  hand  than  birds  and  reptiles. 
There  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  no  similarity  or  likeness  between 

’ See  Gentlema'it! s Magazine  for  March  1879,  article  on  “ Clues  and  Traces 
in  Natural  History.” 
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the  Secretary  Bird,  which  daily  devours  its  quota  of  snakes,  and 
the  prey  upon  which  it  lives ; or,  reversing  the  comparison,  betwixt 
the  unfortunate  bird  and  the  serpent  whose  stony  gaze  has  allured 
it  literally  to  a living  dearth.  Activity  of  organisation  on  the  one 
hand  would  be  opposed  by  a torpidity  of  action  on  the  other ; 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  by  appearances  frequently  grotesque, 
and  often,  in  popular  estimation  at  least,  repulsive.  The 
contrast  is  one  which,  in  the  popular  view,  would  be  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Birds  are  warm-blooded,  and  have 
a four-chambered  heart  : reptiles  possess  a slow  circulation,  a low 
blood-temperature,  and  a three-chambered  heart,  which,  however,  in 
the  crocodiles  becomes  four-chambered.  The  former  class  is  covered 
with  feathers,  the  latter  with  scales,  bony  plates,  or  both.  The  fore- 
limbs, modified  for  flight  in  the  bird,  are  never  thus  used  in  reptiles — 
the  so-called  “flying  lizards'’  (Fig.  4)  possessing  no  true  powers  of  flight, 

but  being  enabled  by  a para- 
chute-like arrangement  of  their 
front  ribs  to  take  flying  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree.  Birds,  as  we 
well  know,  want  teeth ; and 
although  in  tortoises  and  turtles, 
as  typical  enough  reptiles,  a dental 
apparatus  is  also  wanting,  the  rep- 
tilian character  tends  towards  a 
large  and  perfect  display  of  teeth. 

A closer  inspection  and  com- 
parison of  the  skeletons  of  the  two 
groups,  such  as  may  be  made  in 
a very  general  review  of  their 
bony  possessions,  would  reveal 
several  interesting  points  of  likeness  and  also  of  divergence.  Thus 
both  classes  have  a lower  jaw  which  may  be  called  “ compound;”  since 
unlike  the  simple  two-halved  lower  jaw  of  quadrupeds,  that  of  birds 
and  reptiles  is  composed  of  numerous  pieces  united  to  form  the 
single  bone.  Then,  also,  this  lower  jaw  is  joined  to  the  skull,  not  of 
itself  and  directly,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  but  by  a special  bone 
named  the  quadrats^  which,  curiously  enough,  by  a wonderful 
process  of  alteration  and  metamorphosis,  becomes  represented  in 
man  and  quadrupeds  by  one  (the  inalleus)  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear.  Such,  among  others,  are  a few  points  of  agreement  between 
reptiles  and  birds.  But  plain  grounds  of  distinction  are  appaient 
within  th^  same  region  of  “ dry  bones,”  A bird  has^never  more  than 
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Fig.  s. 

In  all  birds,  save  the  ostrich  tribe,  the 

h 


three  fingers — (thumb  (^),  and  two  next  digits  {d^  e,f) — in  its  hand 
or  wing  (Fig.  5);  and  the  supporting  bones  of  these  fingers,  corre- 
sponding to  our  “ palm,^’  are  united  together. 

The  reptile’s  fingers  are  never  so  few  as  three, 
and  their  palm -bones,  moreover,  are  not  ossi- 
fied together.  The  “merrythought”  of  the 
bird  (Fig.  6,77),  indissolubly  associated  with 
mystic  forebodings  of  hymeneal  nature,  consists 
of  the  two  united  “ collar-bones ; ” such  a dis- 
position of  the  collar-bones  being-  unknown 
in  the  more  prosaic  reptilians ; and  the  great 
“keel”  (/)  seen  on  the  bird’s  breast-bone  {g)  is 
wanting  on  that  of  living  reptiles.  N ext  in  order, 
we  find  that  the  sacrum,  or  bone  wedged  in 
between  the  haunch-bones,  consists,  in  birds, 
of  a goodly  number  of  vertebras  or  joints  of 
the  spine,  whereas,  in  the  reptile,  one  or  two 
vertebrae  form  the  sacrum. 
two  haunch-bones  (Fig.  6, 

/,  r)  are  not  united  below 
or  in  front  in  the  middle 
line.  In  reptiles  such 
a union  does  take  place, 
this  union,  indeed,  being 
also  seen  in  man  and 
quadrupeds.  In  birds, 
the  tail  terminates  in  a 
“ploughshare-bone”  (Fig. 

6,  d),  giving  support  to  the 
oil-gland,  the  secretion  of 
which  is  used  in  preening 
the  feathers.  In  reptiles 
no  such  bone  exists,  and 
the  joints  of  the  tail  sim- 
ply taper  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  appendage. 

The  axis  of  the  thigh-bone 
(/)  in  the  bird,  like  that  of 
quadrupeds,  lies  parallel 
with  the  median  plane  or 
axis  of  the  body ; but  in 

reptiles,  the  axis  of  the  thigh  makes  an  open  angle  of  varying  dimen- 
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sions  with  the  median  plane.  The  ankle  of  the  bird  (Fig.  7)  is  pecu- 
liarly formed,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  half  of  the  ankle,  or  “ tarsus,” 

becomes  united  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shin- 
bone or  leg ; whilst  the  lower  half  of  the  ankle 
unites  with  the  bones  corresponding  to  those  of 
man’s  instep,  the  union  producing  the  so-called 
tarso-metatarsal  ” bone  (Fig.  6,  w).  It  is  this 
bone  which  becomes  so  greatly  elongated  in 
Ll  the  waders,  such  as  the  storks  and  ibises.  As 
ijir  seen  in  the  young  fowl  (Fig.  7)  the  shin,  or  leg- 

/,  II  bone  (/),  bears  at  its  lower  extremity  the  “ as- 

tragulus  ” (a)  of  the  ankle,  shortly  to  be  firmly 
united  to  the  leg  by  bony  union.  The  latter 
7.  condition  is  seen  in  the  left  hand  figure,  Avhere  the 

astragalus  (a)  has  become  united  to  the  tibia,  or  chief  leg-bone  (/) ; 
the  other  bone  of  the  leg,  or  fibula  (/),  being  rudimentary.  Such  a 
complete  union  of  ankle-bones  with  the  leg  is  not  seen  in  reptiles 
(see  Fig.  15  c).  Whilst  the  latter  have  four  toes  as  their  least  comple- 
ment, birds  have  never  more  than  four,  the  fifth  toe  being  invariably 
wanting.  And  whilst  in  birds  the  bones  of  the  instep  unite  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  ankle,  in  reptiles  the  instep-bones  (or  metatarsals) 
(Fig.  15,  I,  2,  3,  4)  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  ankle. 

Thus  much  for  dry  details.  The  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  this  category  of  the  personal  characters  of  birds  as  compared 
with  those  of  reptiles,  will  probably  find  that  the  somewhat  extended 
examination  will  assist  his  comprehension  of  certain  abnormalities 
in  the  structure  of  several  extinct  forms  of  bird  and  reptilian  life, 
since  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  each  class  just  detailed 
will  be  found  to  have  been  curiously  modified  and  often  united  in 
the  “missing  links”  which  bind  these  two  groups  of  animals  together. 
It  may  be  firstly  asserted  that  the  ostriches,  cassowaries,  and  their 
relatives,  differ  from  all  other  birds  in  possessing  a flat  shield-like 
breastbone  instead  of  the  normal  “ keeled  ” structure  (Fig.  6,/,^) 
proper  to  the  class.  Their  “ merrythought  ” is  likewise  incomplete, 
and  their  haunch-bones  are  united  below  or  in  front,  instead  of 
remaining  open  as  in  other  birds.  But  he  would  be  worse  than  an 
over-bold  zoologist  who  would  venture  to  maintain  that  such  points 
of  difference  meant  more  than  the  merest  tendency  reptilewards  ; and 
the  ostriches  and  their  neighbours  can  hardly  be  denominated  links 
which  appreciably  narrow  the  gulf  betwixt  reptiles  and  their  avian 
kith  and  kin.  But  presuming  that  the  zoologist,  dealing  with  the 
birds  of  to-day,  refuses  assent  to  the  idea  that  he  can  supply  us 
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witli  missing  links  between  reptiles  and  birds,  can  the  contents  of  the 
geologist’s  aviary  be  shown  to  be  better  adapted  to  supply  the  gap  ? 
Research  here  may  proceed  in  two  directions.  Either  we  may  try  to 
discover  if  any  extinct  birds  arc  nearer  reptiles  than  their  living 
allies  ; or,  we  may  add,  if  any  fossil  reptiles  exhibit  a closer  relation- 
ship with  birds  than  the  reptiles  of  to-day.  We  may  very  profitably 
discuss,  in  brief  detail,  both  aspects  of  the  case. 

Fossil  birds  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Upper  Oolite 
rocks — formations  lying  in  their  natural  order  just  below  the  chalk. 
Prior  to  the  Oolitic  epoch,  however,  and  in  Triassic  rocks,  certain  large 
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footprints  (Figs.  8 and. 9),  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  those 
of  birds,  arc  found.  Put  these  footprints,  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
those  of  reptiles,  and  it  is  safer  at  iirescnt  to  hold  their  exact  nature 
as  undetermined,  and  to  assert  that  the  first  unmistakable  bird-fossil 
belongs  to  the  Oolitic  period.  The  lithographic  Slates  of  Solcn- 
hofen,  in  Bavaria,  are  rocks  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  finely  powdered  mud  which  once  coated  an  ancient  Oolitic  sea- 
bed. On  this  fine-grained  deposit,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Oolite 
series,  the  merest  traces  and  most  delicate  impressions  of  living 
organisms  have  been  preserved — the  impress  of  even  a filmy  jellyfish 
having  thus  been  brought  to  light.  In  1861  the  impression  of  a 
single  feather  was  found,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year  a Dr. 
Haberlein  brought  to  light  the  fragments  of  a skeleton  which  was 
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soon  f-iicovered  to  be  of  a morougbly  unique  kind. 


This  scientiiic 


treasure  was  duly  purchased  for 
tae  Arc/iLc  Jtt<rr':x  Tjurrunj  i Fir 


he  Bntish  Museum,  and  was  named 
I c i.  The  skull  of  Arch^eopterv  x is 


unibrrunarely  wandnp.  but  the  leg.  foot,  pebds,  tail,  shoulder,  and 
some  of  the  feathers  are  well  presented,  and  by  these  relics  the 
materials  for  a strange  histonr  are  supplied.  Of  the  bhd-nature  of 
this  creature  no  doubt  exists.  In  the  matter  of  its  feathers  and  feet 
it  is  wholly  bir  d-like.  But  it  is  also  discovered  to  dufer  ver\*  mate- 
rially from  all  known  birds.  Thus,  nrstly,  Arch^opteryx  possessed  a 
long  taib  exactly  resembling  that  of  a lizard,  ccnsisdng  of  some  twent}* 
joints,  each  of  which  supported  a pair  of  quill  feathers.  Then, 
secondly,  no  ploughshare-bone  was  developed.  The  f ngers,  united  by 
bony  union  in  existing  birds,  were  free  and  repdle-like  in  Archaeo- 
p tenets:,, and.  whatever  their  number  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
these  nngers  were  prowded  with  reptile-like  claws,  such  as  are  seen 
in  no  li'-ung  bird  Probably  .Archteopteryx  possessed  teeth ; of  the  latter 
fact,  however,  only  meagre  ewdence  is  at  band.  But  that  this  odd 


relict  of  the  Oolite  leads  us  decidedy  in  the  direction  of  the  reptiles  by 
its  tail  and  its  hand  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt.  Scepticism 
may  exist  on  this  latter  point,  bur  the  doubt  is  neither  of  a learned 
nor  of  a scienriuc  kind  We  may  not  say  that  -Archsopter}-x  actually 
leads  us  from  any  one  bird  to  any  one  group  of  reptiles.  It  rather 
stands  intermediately  and  alone ; but  even  in  its  solitaiv-  position  it 
makes  the  g'uu  betwixt  the  two  classes  seem  less  formidable. 

Xext  in  order  from  the  adar}*  of  the  geologist  may  be  produced 
eddence  of  the  existence  of  repdle-like  birds  in  a most  interesting 
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series  of  fossils  obtained  from  the  Chalk  of  Western  America  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh.  About  1871  a headless  bird  skeleton  was  discovered  in 
the  Upper  Chalk  of  Western  Kansas.  This  bird  eUdently  resembled 
our  Ihang  divers,  and  was  duly  christened  Hesperornis  regalis.  Like 
our  living  ostriches,  emeus,  and  their  ahies,  this  extinct  bird  pos- 
sessed no  keel  on  its  breast-bone.  It  had  the  merest  rudiments  of 
wings  j and  certain  reptile-like  resemblances  seen 
*\|  in  its  haimch-bones  made  geologists  naturally 

'JI  anxious  for  the  realisation  of  their  hopes  in  the 

‘ discover}’ of  a complete  skeleton.  In  1872  fresh 

I f discoveries  rewarded  the  patient  and  indefatigable 

I K search  of  Professor  Marsh.  Kot  only  were  the 

r c V missing  parts  of  the  Hesperornis  duly  obtained, 

but  the  remains  of  another  and  still  more  remark- 
able species  {IcJitJiyornis 
dispar)  of  extinct  birds 
were  dulv  brought  to  light. 

Bv  the  new  discoven'  both 

j V 

Hesperornis  and  Ichthyor- 
nis  were  found  to  possess 
teeth:  the  former  (Fig.  ii; 
haHng  its  cun’ed  teeth  (b ; 
set  in  a common  groove 
in  the  jaw-bones,  whilst 
Ichthyomis  (Fig.  12)  makes 
a funher  advance  towards 

i 

perfection  in  dental  ap- 
paratus, in  that  its  twenty  or  so  teeth  of  each  - 
jaw  were  lodged  in  distinct  sockets.  The  im- 
portance of  these  facts  as  bearing  on  new 
and  reptile-like  characters  in  birds  may  be 
readily  imagined.  Xo  li^’ing  bird  possesses 
the  semblance  of  teeth,  if  we  except  the 
homy  ridges  of  the  i^Iergansers  bill.  Prior 
to  Marsh’s  discoveries,  no  fossil  bird  was 
known  to  have  been  proHded  with  true  teeth 
— although  indeed,  in  certain  bird-remains,  described  by  Owen,  from 
the  London  clay  (Eocene)  of  Sheppey,  under  the  name  of  Odcntopferyx 
(Fig.  13),  the  jaws  were  proHded  with  bony  projections.  These  pro- 
jections, hojrever,  are  not  true  teeth — which,  as  many  readers  may 
know,  do  not  resemble  bones,  either  in  development  or  structure,  being 
developed  from  the  ‘*gum”  or  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  not 
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from  cartilage,  as  true  bones  usually  are.  Doubtless  these  projections 
aided  Odontopteryx  to  catch  its  finny  prey,  as  the  horny  ridges 


of  the  Mergansers 
enable  them  to 
retain  the  fishes 
they  so  dexter- 


ously  capture. 
One  curious  bird, 
{Phytotoma),  a 
South  American 


Fig.  13, 


Leaf-cutter,  certainly  possesses  a double  row  of  bony  projections  on 
its  palate.  But  even  this  novel  and  unusual  addition  to  the  list  of  Bird- 
possessions  bears  but  a faint  resemblance  to  the  bony  teeth  of  Odont- 
opteryx, as  these  latter  in  turn  are  an  entirely  different  and  relatively 
modern  feature  of  the  bird  type,  when  compared  with  the  true  teeth 
of  their  “American  Cousins  ” of  the  Western  Chalk. 

The  Ichthyornis,  moreover,  diminishes  the  distance  betwixt  birds 
and  reptiles  in  yet  another  fashion — the  joints  of  its  spine  (Fig.  12,  b) 
were  concave  at  either  end  (c),  a conformation  familiar  to  us  in  the  joints 
of  the  fish-backbone,  utterly  unknown  in  living  birds,  but  common 
enough  in  reptiles.  This  character  alone,  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist, 
becomes  invested  with  an  importance  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  as 
regards  its  reptilian  relationships  ; and  in  Hesperornis  also,  certain 
features  in  addition  to  those  already  noted,  show  unmistakable  marks 
of  affinity  to  the  reptile  type.  The  teeth  of  this  latter  bird,  set,  as 
already  remarked,  in  a common  groove,  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  of  certain  lizards  are  fixed  in  the  jaws. 
Some  of  the  teeth  of  this  curious  bird  exhibit  the  manner  in  which 
one  series  of  teeth  was  replaced  by  another — for,  as  most  readers 
know,  reptiles  and  fishes  possess  an  unlimited  supply  and  continual 
succession  of  teeth.  The  old  teeth  are  ousted  from  their  sockets 
by  new  teeth  which  are  developed  at  their  bases,  and  in  the  jaws 
of  Hesperornis  such  a manner  of  tooth-formation,  exactly  imitating 
a common  reptilian  mode  of  renewal,  is  to  be  plainly  seen.  The  tail 
of  this  great  diver  of  the  Chalk  Seas  was  lastly,  like  that  of  the 
Archaeopteryx  of  the  Oolite  epoch,  very  different  from  the  caudal 
appendage  of  existing  and  of  other  fossil  birds.  At  its  middle  and 
under  parts  the  joints  of  the  tail  present  long  projections  of  flattened 
shape,  which  strongly  suggest  the  idea  of  the  tail  having  been  a rigid 
unyielding  member  in  so  far  as  a side  movement  was  concerned,  but, 
like  that  of  the  beaver,  being  probably  mobile  in  a vertical  direction, 
and  being  thus  of  use  in  the  diving  movements  of  its  possessor.  The 
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last  joints  of  the  tail  were  massed  together,  but  in  a fashion  different 
from  that  in  which  the  “ploughshare-bone”  of  living  birds  is  formed. 

In  so  far  as  the  birds  themselves  have  rendered  an  account  of  their 
past  history,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  their  affinities  to  reptiles  become  very 
strongly  marked  in  various  directions,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
spine,  and  in  the  possession  of  true  teeth.  Ichthyornis,  in  the  matter 
of  its  hollowed  spine-bones  (Fig.  1 2,  b,  r),  and  in  that  of  its  socket- 
implanted  teeth,  is  a more  modified  and  more  truly  reptile-like  bird 
than  Hesperornis.  This  latter  again  approaches  much  nearer  reptiles 
than  Odontopteryx  (Fig.  13)  of  the  London  Clay,  wLich  latter,  as 
becomes  its  nearer  approach  to  the  existing  order  of  affairs,  presents 
a less  marked  relationship  with  “ the  dragons  of  the  prime.” 

But  what  evidence,  we  may  lastly  ask,  do  the  reptiles  afford  on 
their  side  of  any  tendency  towards  the  bird  type  ? Have  the  reptiles 
remained  as  passive  to  advance  and  evolution,  as  they  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  remain  to-day ; or  does  their  history  but  repeat  the 
changes  and  variations  exhibited  by  their  bird-neighbours  ? Let  the 
history  of  the  reptile- class  in  the  past  answer  these  queries.  A con- 
siderable number  of  fossil  reptiles  are  ranked  to  form  a distinct  order 
or  division,  marked  by  various  near  approaches  to  the  structure  of 
birds.  A single  example  of  this  curious  group  will  suffice  to  show 
the  intermediate  nature  of  its  included  forms.  Once  again  the  Litho- 
graphic Slates  of  Solenhofen  yield  a rich  reward  to  geological  investi- 
gation, and  present  us  this  time  with  the  fossil  skeleton  of  an  animal, 
wLich  in  the  flesh  attained  a length  of 
about  two  feet.  This  is  the  Compsognathus 
(Fig.  14)  of  the  geologist — a long-necked 
reptile^  possessing  a small  head,  the  jaws 
of  which,  however,  were  armed  with  teeth. 

Its  fore-limbs  were  short,  its  hind-limbs 
being  long  and  bird-like.  Like  that  of  birds, 
its  thighbone  (Fig.  15,  b,/^)  is  shorter  than 
its  leg-bone.  As  in  birds  (Fig.  15  a),  the 
upper  half  of  the  ankle-bone  (Fig.  15  b,  as^ 
ca)  unites  with  the  lower  part  of  the  leg ; 
but  the  lower  half  of  the  ankle  (td)  was  not, 
as  in  birds,  united  with  the  instep-bones,  or 
metatarsals,  which  are  three  (i,  2,  3,  4)  in 
number,  long  and  slender,  to  support  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  toes.  A mere  trace 
of  the  instep-bone  of  the  fifth  toe  exists,  and  the  first  or  great  toe  is 
of  small  size.  Looking  at  the  structure  of  Compsognathus,  little  or  no 
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doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  reptile  was  capable  of  resting  on 
its  hind-limbs,  in  bird-like  fashion,  and  of  Avalking,  or  hopping,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  feathered  bipeds,  to  which  indeed,  by  a use  of  the 


Fig.  15. 

imagination,  strictly  scientinc,  we  may  regard  this  reptile  as  having  in 
due  time  given  origin.  It  is  unquestionably  to  the  struthious  birds, 
that  is,  to  tlie  ostriches  and  their  allies,  that  this  curious  reptile  bears 
the  closest  resemblance,  and  a comparative  glance  at  the  hinder 
extremities  of  the  crocodile  bird,  and  its  reptilian  neighbour,  will 
suffice  to  show^  the  marked  resemblances  and  gradation  w’hich  con- 
nect, and  at  the  same  time  distinguish,  this  curious  series  of  forms. 
The  Compsognathus-limb  stands  intermediate  betwixt  the  saurian 
(Fig.  15  c)  and  the  bird  (a);  and,  strictly  judged,  is  comparable  most 
nearly  to  that  of  the  unborn  chick.  A glance  at  Fig.  15,  in  wffiich 
the  hind-limbs  of  the  bird  (a)  Compsognathus  and  its  allies  (b) 
and  the  crocodile  (c)  are  represented,  will  show  the  gradations,  like- 
nesses, and  differences  wdiich  exist  betw’een  the  three  groups.  Those 
“ dragons  of  the  prime,”  known  as  Iguanodon  and  ^Nlegalosaurus, 
from  the  Chalk  and  Oolite,  are  near  relations  of  Compsognathus. 
And  W'hen  we  thmk  of  the  size  of  these  reptiles,  which  attained  a 
length  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  of  the  probability  that,  like 
their  diminutive  neighbour,  they  may  have  walked  on  two  legs,  the 
origin  of  the  giant  footprints  (Figs.  8 and  9)  of  the  Triassic  Sand- 
stones w'ould  appear  to  present  no  special  difficulties  in  the  w’ay 
of  satisfactory  solution. 

Zyiention  must  here  be  made  of  the  curious  Pterodactyls  (Fig.  16), 
extinct  reptiles  of  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  Chalk,  in  which  a wdng-mem- 
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brane  or  fold  of  skin,  similar  to  that  seen  in  bats,  stretched  from  an 
outer  and  enormously  elongated  finger  of  each  hand  to  the  fore-limb, 
sides  of  the  body  and  hind  limbs,  and  between  the  hind- limbs  and 
tail.  By  aid  of  this  wing-membrane  these  literal  flying  dragons  ” 
must  have  winged  their  way  through  the  air  with  ease  and  speed. 
Their  breast-bone  was  keeled  like  that  of  the  bird  (Fig.  6,/,  g),  their 
shoulder-girdle  w^as  bird-like,  and  their  bones,  as  in  birds,  were  hollow 


Fig.  16. 


and  were  filled  with  air  in  place  of  marrow.  The  Pterodactyl-brain 
was  essentially  bird-like,  but  the  hind  limbs  and  pelvis  were  reptil- 
ian, and  unlike  those  of  the  bird  ; and  these  flying  dragons  possessed 
prominent  jaws,  usually  furnished  with  socket- implanted  teeth.  The 
Pterodactyls  are  thus  not  markedly  bird-like  in  any  sense.  They 
do  not  lie  in  the  direct  line  or  series  of  links  between  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, but  apparently  represent  a bird-like  but  independent  oftshoot 
of  the  reptilian  branch.  In  any  view  of  their  nature,  however,  they 
serve  to  show  plainly  and  forcibly  the  modification  of  the  reptilian 
type  for  flight ; and  it  requires  but  a limited  draft  upon  speculative 
philosophy  to  support  the  belief  tha.t  reptile-modification  in  another 
direction,  and  certainly  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Pterodactyls,  probably  produced  the  modified  birds  of  which  our 
existing  ornithology  is  the  collective  product. 

Space  fails  us  in  the  endeavour  to  describe  other  examples  of 
animals  which  ffom  their  anomalous  structure  seem  to  connect  very 
diverse  types  of  living  forms.  The  mere  mention  of  such  fishes  as 
Lepidosiren  and  Ceratodiis  (to  be  hereafter  described)  linking  their  class 
to  that  of  the  frogs  or  Amphibians ; or  of  such  a quadruped  as  the 
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Oniithorhy?ichus  (the  “ Duck-billed  Water  Mole  ” of  Australia)  with 
its  bird-like  skeleton  and  other  structures  of  avian  nature,  suggests 
to  the  naturalist  the  idea  that  such  anomalies  are  after  all  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a theory  of  nature  which  postulates  the  necessity  for 
“ links  ” binding  together  groups  at  first  sight  of  widely  varied  kind. 

Summing  up ’the  results  of  this  rather  discursive  investigation  in 
search  of  “missing  links,”  what  maybe  regarded  as  the  results  of  our 
labours  ? and  to  which  side  does  die  weight  of  evidence  lead  ? — to 
evolution  and  modification  as  the  parent  of  all  that  is  in  living  nature, 
or  to  rigidity  and  fixity  of  type  and  form  as  the  rule  and  way  of  life 
at  large  ? Judged  by  a very  ordinary  standard  of  value,  the  evidence 
seems  to  appear  overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  The 
demand  for  “ missing  links,”  as  necessary  features  of  the  evolu- 
tionist’s scheme  of  creation,  is  not  left  unanswered  where  just  cause 
is  shown  for  the  production  of  these  connections  between  the  life  of 
the  past  and  that  of  the  present.  There  is  neither  wildness  nor 
absurdity  in  the  idea  that  the  bird-stock  began  in  animals  resembling 
Compsognathus  and  its  neighbours,  and  that  through  modified  bird 
forms — most  nearly  resembling  the  living  ostriches  and  their  allies — 
the  further  and  higher  development  of  our  existing  bird-life  was 
gradually  evolved.  The  exact  stages  of  such  development  we  are 
unable  to  picture.  The  sketch  is  as  yet  in  meagre  outline;  but  the 
outlines  foreshadow  tolerably  well  the  actual  details  of  the  finished 
work.  And  what  is  true  of  the  relations  between  reptiles  and  birds, 
or  of  those  between  the  various  races  of  crocodiles — which,  it  is 
important  to  note,  living  and  extinct,  are  bound  together  in  a series 
almost  as  graduated  and  complete  as  are  the  horses  and  their  pro- 
genitors— what  is  true  of  the  connecting  links  betwixt  quadrupeds  that 
to-day  appear  distinct  and  separate,  must  by  every  consideration,  alike 
of  logic  and  common  sense,  be  held  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
entire  world  of  animal  and  plant  life.  There  is  no  law  of  evolution 
for  one  group,  and  of  special  creation  for  another.  Uniformity  and 
sequence  exist  wholly,  or  not  at  all.  “ If  one  series  of  species,” 
says  Huxley,  “ has  come  into  existence  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  all  may  have  arisen  in  the  same 
way.”  On  this  view  we  obtain  new  and  higher  ideas  of  that  unity  of 
creation  which  evolution  was  long  thought  to  destroy — a unity  of 
nature  which  it  only  serves  to  demonstrate  anew  and  more  forcibly, 
whether  in  picturing  for  us  the  development  of  “figured  leaf,”  or  in 
fashioning  our  thoughts  to  behold  the  unfolding  of  a world. 
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THE  PISTOL  IN  AMERICA. 


Every  state  in  the  American  Union  has  a law  against  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  and  every  pair  of  pants  manufactured 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
has  a pistol  pocket.  A rowdy  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  (if  such  a phe- 
nomenon could  be)  might  say,  “ I care  not  who  makes  a nation’s 
laws,  so  that  I may  order  its  trousers.”  Buy  those  indispensable 
articles  of  attire  ready  made,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  on  the  right 
hip — where  it  is  hidden  by  the  skirt  of  your  coat,  but  ready  for  your 
hand — a deep,  narrow  for  your  pistol.  Get  the  garment  made 

to  order,  and  unless  you  are  more  than  ordinarily  emphatic  in  your 
directions  to  the  contrary,  you  will  find  a pistol-pocket  when  the 
clothes  come  home.  If  you  be  a stranger,  you  will  see  no  necessity 
to  forbid  this  arrangement — if  you  be  to  the  manner  born,  you  will 
accept  it.  Do  people  carry  pistols  because  they  have  pistol  pockets  ? 
Upon  my  word  I think  nine-tenths  of  them  do.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  there  is  this  extra  reason.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  every  citizen  may  carry  arms  for  self- 
defence,  but  the  majority  is  ashamed  (and  the  shame  is  a creditable 
one)  to  carry  them  openly.  The  laws  against  carrying  concealed 
weapons  are  administered  in  a half-hearted  manner.  They  have  a 
smack  of  unconstitutionality,  therefore  society  revolts  against  their 
enforcement.  The  police  cannot  arrest  a whole  city  full  of  delin- 
quents. District  attorneys  have  a fellow  feeling  (just  over  the  right 
hip)  which  makes  them  lenient.  Juries  will  not  convict  their  fellow 
men  for  doing  what  they  habitually  do  themselves.  I verily  believe 
that  if  the  law  were  changed,  and  it  were  made  a crime  to  have  a 
pistol  pockety  we  should  get  on  a great  deal  better.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  about  pockets  ! Any 
Legislature  could  sew  up  every  slit  in  every  pair  of  pants  without 
infringing  even  tiie  fifteenth  amendment. 

Throughout  the  States,  stores  where  periodical  literature  is  sold  are 
public  loafing-fields.  In  this  respect  they  are  pretty  much  what  the 
old  second-hand  bookstalls  in  England  used  to  be — and  may  be  now, 
for  what  this  exile  knows.  You  can  go  in  and  read  and  turn  over 
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volume  after  volume,  and  look  at  the  pictures,  and  no  one  asks  you 
what  you  want  to  buy,  or,  indeed,  if  you  are  going  to  buy  anything 
at  all.  The  illustrated  periodical  literature  of  America  is  extensive, 
various,  and,  in  point  of  manner,  exceedingly  well  got  up.  Taking 
high  and  low  alike,  the  drawing  and  the  woodcuts  which  multiply  it 
are  far  ahead  of  what  we  have  at  home.  There  is  no  London  maga- 
zine that  can  compete  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  vignettes 
and  other  engravings  with  Ha7'per’s  and  Scribner^ s ; but  when  we 
come  to  the  less  respectable  journals,  the  pre-eminence  is  over- 
whelming, and  the  moral  reflection  thereupon  most  lamentable.  In- 
stead of  the  badly  drawn,  bleared,  blotchy  abominations  which  you 
may  see — I hope,  only  through  the  shop  windows — in  your  publica- 
tions of  the  ‘‘  Police  Gazette  ” and  Fast  Life  ” order,  we  have 
things  quite  as  abominable,  but  designed  in  faultless  draughtsmanship, 
and  perfectly  rendered  on  the  wood — large,  clear,  full  of  detail  and 
abomination.  And  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  there  is  the 
pistol  in  full  action  ! Even  in  the  sheets  especially  directed  to  boys 
and  girls^  you  will  find  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  raging. 
Last  week  I noticed  a story  in  one  of  these,  the  date  of  which  was 
laid  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  costumes  were  in 
accordance  with  the  epoch,  hut  the7'e  had  to  be  a revolve7'  in  it.  ‘‘  He 
went  to  his  desk  and  drew  a revolver,”  is  the  letterpress  under  an 
illustration  of  two  gentlemen  in  the  conventional  cavalier  dress,  who 
were  unfortunately  involved  in  a difficulty.” 

In  the  unillustrated  press,  when  difficulties  of  our  own  time  are 
recorded,  you  read  that  Mr.  A.  then  drew  his  pistol^  or  that  Mr.  B. 

made  as  though  he  were  going  to  draw  his  pistoip  or  “ a citizen, 
upon  this,  handed  Mr.  C.  his  pistol'^ — as  though  such  a weapon  were 
part  of  a gentleman's  usual  attire,  like  a pocket-handkerchief,  or  a 
natural  adjunct  thereto,  such  as  a watch  or  an  eyeglass.  You  also 
read  that  Officer  X.  found  certain  dangerous  and  suspicious  characters 
at  the  corner  of  iiiith  and  Coco  Nutt  Streets,  and  on  their  giving 
him  leg-bail  fired  several  shots  at  them ; ” or  that  a pickpocket  ran 
away  down  such-and-such  an  avenue  “ pursued  by  a policeman  and 
some  citizens,  who  fired  several  shots  at  him,”  that  “ our  esteemed 
and  high-toned  fellow- townsman  Mr.  D.,  awakened  by  the  screams  of 
his  poultry,  saw  a coloured  man  getting  over  the  fence,  and  fired 
several  shots  at  him.”  From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  the  penalty 
of  escaping  from  an  offence  the  punishment  of  which  is  fixed  by  law 
at  a few  months’  imprisonment,  is  death.  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
suspicious  and  dangerous  characters,  the  pickpocket,  and  the 
chicken-thief,  are  very  rarely  hurt — a respectable  merchant  going 
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home  after  his  da/s  work,  or  a servant  girl  who  opens  the  window  to 
see  what  is  the  matter,  are  the  usual  sufferers.  This  accustoms  the 
people  to  shooting. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  American  newspaper  gives  a dry  and 
verbatim  account  of  an  ordinary  criminal  trial,  but  they  rejoice  in 
comic  law  reports.  Two— the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Danbury 
News — have  made  themselves  famous  and  rich  by  turning  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  into  ridicule.  Others  follow  suit  by  such  items 
as  these,  the  raw  material  for  which  is  gathered  up  by  the  reporter 
from  the  books  of  the  police  stations.  ‘‘  Annie  D — , having  reason 
to  believe  that  the  affections  of  her  swain  were  in  peril  owing  to  the 
fascinations  of  Amelia  E.,  sailed  into  that  damsel  with  a hatchet,  for 
which  amusement  she  was  waltzed  into  the  Third  ” (meaning  the  lock- 
up of  the  Third  District) ; or  “ Washington  P.  F.  (coloured)  had  a 
game  of  cards  with  Jefferson  Davis  G.,  and  desiring  a new  deal,  went 
for  it  with  a white-handled  razor,  with  which  he  badly  carved  his 
adversary’s  face.  He  now  languishes  in  the  First.”  The  subsequent 
trial  is  never  reported.  It  might  not  be  funny,  you  see.  The  public 
does  not  care  to  watch  how  its  laws  are  administered.  It  is  only  when 
some  clergyman  is  involved  in  a scandal,  or  some  infamous  woman 
is  suddenly  arrested  in  her  long  and  well-known  career,  that  interest 
in  legal  proceedings  is  shown.  Then  the  most  trifling  details  are 
seized  upon,  dressed  up,  and  spiced  by  the*  press,  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  public.  Then  the  enterprising  journal  not  only  prints  the 
evidence  verbatim,  but  describes  the  dress  of  the  witnesses  ; gives  us 
a sketch  of  their  birth,  parentage,  and  education ; tells  us  how  tne 
house  of  the  defendant  (or  prisoner)  is  furnished  and  by  whom,  and 
what  it  cost,  and  how  many  cigars  the  judge  smokes  a day,  and  of 
whom  he  buys  them,  and  where  his  sister’s  children  are  at  school. 

In  the  great  American  drama  the  Gospel  of  the  Pistol  is  exten- 
sively preached.  Here  the  moral  is  pointed  with  revolvers,  and  the 
tale  adorned  with  the  bowie-knife. 

The  curtain  comes  down  upon  a free  fight,  and  shooting  all  round 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  act  but  the  last,  and  that  ends  without 
gunpowder  smoke  simply  because  virtue  is  triumphant,  the  hero  has 
been  shot  as  much  as  is  convenient,  and  there  are  no  more  bad  people 
to  kill.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  round  the  country,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  and  round  and  round  again.  I have,  in  my  mind’s  eye  a 
“great  American  drama  ” which  has  been  going  round  and  round  in 
this  way  for  six  years.  If  the  pistols  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  would  not 
tun  a week  anywhere.  The  pistol  is  the  thing— not  the  play.  There  was 
sfe*  great  American  drama  here  (where  I write)  last  month,  and  huge 
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posters,  illustrating  its  most  attractive  scenes,  may  still  be  found  on 
our  dead  walls  and  hoardings.  Six  situations  ” are  grouped  around 
a smirking  portrait  of  the  great  American  actor  who  fills  the 
title  roky  as  he  appears  fresh  from  the  barber’s  hands,  and  in  these 
half-dozen  cuts  there  are  eleven  pistols^  all  on  active  service.  He  also 
is  going  round  and  round  and  round  revolv(er)ing. 

The  law  bearing  upon  homicide  in  self-defence  is  founded  upon 
our  own,  but  has  been  emasculated  by  judicial  decisions  made  in 
unsettled  places,  in  wild  times,  and  for  lawless  people — by  which  I 
mean  people  who  had  not  organised  systems  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime,  to  which  they  had  surrendered  the  rights  of 
self-defence  and  self-assertion.  The  broad  rule  is  that  “ a person 
having  reasonable  apprehension  of  great  personal  violence  involving 
imminent  peril  to  life  or  limb,  may  protect  himself  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  assailant’s  life,  if  necessary.”  It  must  appear  that 
the  slayer  had  no  other  possible  or  at  least  probable  means  of 
escaping,  and  that  his  act  was  one  of  necessity.  And  this  is  sound 
enough,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  will  be  wide 
differences  of  opinion  in  so  wide  a country  as  to  what  circumstances 
may  create  reasonable  apprehension  of  great  personal  violence.  For 
example,  if  in  New  York  two  merchants  have  a dispute  and  use 
warm  language,  and  one  of  them  puts  his  hand  behind  him,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  he  is  seeking  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  there  will 
probably  be  no  bloodshed.  But  .should  the  same  thing  occur  (say) 
in  New  Orleans,  the  other  man  would  instantly  draw  his  pistol  and 
shoot.  It  is  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  go  armed,  and 
to  inflict  death  for  a trivial  affront,  or  for  perhaps  what  was  not 
intended  as  an  affront  at  all,  and  so  the  slightest  gesture  is  a threat 
of  great  personal  violence.” 

A recently  published  biography  of  a Carolina  family  known  as  the 
fighting  Alstons,”  whose  male  members  were  fated  to  “ die  in  their 
boots,”  sounds  a keynote  which  vibrates  more  or  less  distinctly  through- 
out the  South.  The  Alstons  are  presented  to  us  as  types  of  chivalry, 
and  patterns  of  all  that  high-toned  gentlemen  should  aspire  to  be. 
Once  upon  a time  one  of  them  was  touched  upon  the  shoulder  with  a 
riding-whip,  by  a person  who  mistook  him  for  an  acquaintance,  and 
who  apologised  for  the  error  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered.  The 
‘‘  fighting  Alston  ” took  the  whip  out  of  his  hand,  slashed  him  across 
the  face  with  it,  and  said,  Now,  sir,  your  apology  is  accepted.” 
The  South  is  still  full  of  men  who  think  this  highly  “ chivalrous.”  It 
is  full  of  men  who,  if  they  happened  to  make  such  a mistake  as  is 
above  recorded,  would  not  apologise  for  it.  The  fear  of  being 
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thought  afraid  would  seal  their  lips.  They  would  rather  be  taken 
for  a rowdy  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their  manhood  tarnished  by  a 
frank  apology.  This  fighting  Alston  was  afraid  that  some  one  might 
say  thereafter,  ‘‘He  has  been  struck  with  a whip,  and  the  striker  lives  ! ” 
This  particular  trouble  was  settled,  according  to  “ the  code,”  in  cold 
blood  j but  the  South  is  full  of  men  who  would  not  endure  the  delays 
or  go  through  the  preliminaries  of  the  regular  duel.  The  “ difficulty  ” 
would  pass  into  the  gunpowder  stage  there  and  then. 

The  last  fighting  Alston  was  in  all  respects  a,  gentleman.  He 
knew  not  fear,  but  shrank  from  bloodshed  and  hoped  to  die  with  his 
boots  on.  Chairman  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  to  investigate  the  condition  of  its  Penitentiary,  he  showed  the 
kindness  and  courage  of  his  heart  by  making  a report  in  the  interests 
of  the  wretched  felons  consigned  to  forced  labour  in  that  institution  ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  had  to  blame  a political  ally  (one  of  its  farmers), 
a Mr.  Cox.  It  is  not  every  Southern  politician  who  would  do  an  act 
liable  to  “ hurt  the  party,”  out  of  pure  benevolence  to  a set  of 
wretches  who  have  not  even  a vote.  Now,  this  report  was  either 
true,  partly  true,  or  false.  Reason  would  say  to  the  inculpated, 
“ Set  yourself  right  with  your  friends  and  neighbours  by  showing  that 
you  are  slandered,  and  then  punish  the  slanderer.”  Chivalry,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  South,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  argument. 
Somebody  must  be  killed,  and  then  it  is  all  right.  Mr.  Cox  wrote  to 
Mr.  Alston  that  he  would  kill  him  if  he  came  to  Atlanta.  Thus 
challenged,  of  course  he  went  there,  and  after  a good  deal  of  shooting 
in  the  treasurer’s  office  in  the  State  House  he  was  killed.  I have 
not  yet  heard  what  effect  this  has  had  upon  the  treatment  of  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary.  The  South  is  full  of  men  who  think  that,  as  their 
advocate  has  been  shot  because  he  was  their  advocate,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  further  trouble  in  the  premises. 

The  idea  that  every  sort  of  affront  is  to  be  washed  out  with 
blood  appears  to  take  root  at  a very  early  age.  When  Southern 
street  boys  quarrel,  you  never  hear  the  formula  so  common  else- 
where— “ ril  punch  your  head,”  or  “ I’ll  go  and  tell  my  mar : ” “I’ll  rip 
you  up,”  or  “I’ll  plug  (put  a ball  into)  you,”  is  the  threat,  audit  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  idle  one.  Last  week  I read  of  a coloured  boy, 
aged  eleven,  who  went  home  swelling  with  rage  under  some  affront, 
and  confided  to  his  sister,  aged  thirteen,  his  intention  of  hitting  the 
object  of  his  wrath  with  a brick  as  soon  as  might  be.  She  recom- 
mended shooting  as  preferable,  and  their  father’s  gun  being  at  hand, 
and  loaded,  it  was  placed  in  position  on  the  window  sill,  and  fired  at 
the  enemy  as  he  passed. 
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In  the  sober  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  proper  city  of  Boston, 
a.  child  quarrelled  with  another  child,  went  home  for  his  father’s 
pistol,  returned  with  it,  and  deliberately  killed  his  playfellow. 

With  such  a spirit  abroad,  it  is  natural  that  angry  people  should  not 
trust  each  other.  I believe  that  in  the  days  of  chivalry  a knight  who 
struck  his  foe  before  he  had  time  to  draw  was  deemed  guilty  of  a “ felon 
blow,”  for  which,  even  if  it  were  not  fatal,  he  was  liable  to  lose  his 
spurs  and  his  right  hand  at  the  gallows.  The  pistol  knows  no  such 
courtesy.  Fire  first  and  fire  low  ” is  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  A. 
and  Mr.  B.,  old  schoolmates  and  partners  in  business,  had  a dispute 
about  money  matters,  and  said  A.,  If  that’s  your  idea  of  business, 
it  isn’t  mine.”  In  saying  this  he  raised  his  hands  as  though  to  put 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  whereupon  B.  shot  and 
killed  him.  B.  was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted.  He  was,  so  the 
jury  thought,  in  reasonable  apprehension  of  great  personal  violence. 
He  had  been  so  for  many  years,  as  he  proved  in  his  defence  that  he 
always  carried  loaded  Derringers. 

C.  and  D.,  both  youths  under  age,  had  a difficulty  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  latter’s  house.  D.,  threatened  with  personal  chastise- 
ment, ran  into  the  hall  and  came  back  armed  with  a cane.  C.  drew 
his  pistol,  took  steady  aim,  and  blew  his  brains  out.  He,  too,  was 
acquitted.  If  anyone  had  told  him  the  day  before  that  he  would 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  profess  himself  afraid  of  a cane,  he 
would  probably  have  called  him  out  for  such  an  insult  to  his  manhood. 
But  he  pleaded  his  fear  before  a jury,  and  it  saved  him. 

The  safety  of  the  person  under  apprehension  of  great  personal  vio- 
lence is,  it  appears,  to  be  assured  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
his  assailant,  but  at  the  risk  of  bystanders  and  all  others  within  range. 

Magazine  Street  is  one  of  the  principal  wholesale  business 
thoroughfares  in  New  Orleans.  The,  foot  pavement  is  thronged  with 
clerks  receiving  goods,  clerks  despatching  goods,  clerks  marking 
goods,  country  customers  looking  after  sales,  making  purchases,  gos- 
siping ; draymen  and  mules  at  their  chronic  differences  ; drummers 
(bagmen),  loafers,  and  the  inevitable  street  boy  in  full  force.  More- 
over, down  Magazine  Street  runs  a car  track  by  which  ladies  and 
children  from  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city  make  their  way  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  Canal  Street — the  Vanity  Fair  of  the 
Crescent  City.  Well,  close  to  the  junction  of  Poydras  and  Magazine 
Streets,  and  consequently  where  the  crowd  is  thickest,  Mr.  E.  calls 
upon  Mr.  F.  on  a matter  of  business.  They  each  have  a pencil 
behind  an  ear,  of  course,  and — as  naturally — a pistol  in  the  usual 
flank  pocket.  Call  on  a man  of  business  at  his  place  of  business 
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in  the  hours  of  business,”  &c.  &c.,  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  take  your  pistol  with  you  "'appears  to  be  a proper  addition  in 
this  civilisation. 

Mr.  E.  cannot  settle  that  business  with  Mr.  F.,  so  he  slaps  his  face, 
and  then  they  ^^open  fire”  (as  the  papers  have  it) — F.  from  his  store, 
under  cover  of  a breastwork  of  boxes,  E.  from  the  open  ban- 
quette. According  to  one  account,  these  tactics  do  not  suit  E.  He 
thinks  the  crowded  street  is  the  proper  battlefield,  and,  ‘‘  Come  out, 
you  coward,”  he  shouts.  F.  appears  to  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
for  he  is  shot  down  on  the  sidewalk  whilst  in  the  act  of  firing  his 
fourth  discharge.  Two  other  balls  ping  into  a gutter  pipe  and  plough 
up  a case  within  a few  inches  of  the  head  of  a respected  citizen 
seated  in  the  doorway  of  his  store  opposite.  This  one  member  of 
the  local  press  publishes  as  a ‘‘  dueip  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a sample 
case  in  all  but  one  particular.  Usually  the  belligerents  don’t  hurt 
each  other,  but  some  innocent  passp-by — an  old  woman  selling  pea- 
nuts, or  a newspaper  boy  shouting  “ Picayune!  Times  I — full  account 
of  the  murder  of  yesterday,”  receive  the  errant  lead.  Mr.  E.  has  been 
honourably  acquitted  ! 

On  Mardi  Gras,  in  an  equally  thronged  locality,  there  was  another 
fusilade,  and  again  a principal  was  killed,  but  not  until  a peaceable 
doctor  had  got  a shot  through  his  foot.  This  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement ; for  if  people  must  go  shooting  in  the  street,  it  is  as  well 
that  they  should  shoot  each  other.  Some  time  ago,  two  young 
persons  in  the  best  society,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  out, 
chose  the  staircase  of  the  Opera  House  as  the  place,  and  entr'acte — 
when  there  were  plenty  of  people  coming  up  and  down — as  the 
time,  for  using  their  pistols.  Wonderful  to  relate,  no  one  was  hurt. 
More  wonderful  still,  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  satisfied  with  a fine 
of  ten  dollars. 

In  to-day’s  newspaper  I find  a paragraph  headed  “A  Brave 
Action.”  It  relates  how  some  boys  jeered  at  a carter,  whereupon  he 
drew  “his  pistol ’’and  fired  into  the  crowd.  He  did  not  kill  or 
wound  anyone,  and  so  nothing  will  be  done  to  him,  although  it  is 
an  offence  to  discharge  firearms  within  the  city  limits.  In  your  poor 
old  worn-out  country  he  would  probably  go  to  the  assizes  for  shooting 
with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reckless  use  of  the  pistol  is 
confined  to  the  South.  This  section  of  the  country  has,  indeed,  an 
enviable  notoriety  in  the  premises,  but  does  not  by  any  means  enjoy 
a monopoly. 

At  the  once  decorous  University  of  Princeton,  where  young 
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gentlemen  are  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
there  was  trouble  between  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes, 
arising  out  of  what  is  called  “ hazing  ” (Anglice,  bullying).  This 
soon  got  into  the  pistol  stage,  and  a Sophomore  was  killed.  A 
friend  of  the  slayer  thus  deposed  at  the  coroner’s  inquest : “ I 
advised  him  (the  slayer)  to  cut  the  lining  out  of  his  pocket,  to  have 

his  pistol  there,  cocked,  in  his  right  hand,  and  to  slap (the 

slain)  with  his  left.”  In  other  words,  one  fully  armed  and  ready, 
and  seeking  life,  was  to  provoke  a gesture  which  might  give  him 
thereafter  the  excuse  of  pretending  that  he  thought  himself  in  danger  ! 
Having  provoked  anger,  he  was  to  profit  by  the  provocation  and  kill ! 
I cannot  imagine  anything  more  dastardly  ; but  the  witness^had  been 
brought  up  in  another  school.  He  is  said  to  have  told  his  tale 
glibly,  and  without  the  slightest  sense  of  shame.  I do  not  think 
that  either  of  these  promising  youths  has  been  convicted  of  murder. 
There  certainly  has  not  been  any  hanging  : and  here  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  they  do  hang  for  murder  in  the  North,  the  reason 
being  that  most  of  the  homicide  there  is  of  an  unemotional  character. 
In  the  South  the  execution  of  a white  man  is  very  rare  for  the  obverse 
cause.  Dove  la  Donna  ? is  usually  the  first  question  to  be  asked. 

When  this  tetei'rhna  causa  belli  does  not  exist,  another  fertile  cause 
of  strife — politics — supplies  the  quarrel  and  pulls  the  trigger. 
Whisky  also  is  a prolific  producer  of  difficulties,  and  here  again  the 
Press  and  the  Stage  hasten  to  glorify  the  drunkard.  Drunkenness  is 
to  the  American  funny  writer  what  breaches  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment are  to  a French  caricaturist.  Nine-tenths  of  the  funny 
law  reports  above  mentioned  turn  upon  drink.  The  accused  is 
drunk,  or  the  judge,  or  the  principal  witness,  and  the  honours  are 
always  scored  to  the  holder  of  the  most  liquor.  The  other  night  I 
saw  a burlesque  on  H.AT.S.  Pinafore^  the  fun  in  which  consisted 
of  making  Sir  J.  Porter,  K.C.B.,  a drunken  German,  and  introducing 
several  allusions  to  drinking  and  being  drunk.  The  beery  First 
Lord  gets  sea-sick,  and  instead  of  seeking  the  solace  which  his  cabin 
grants,  he  goes  through  all  the  motions  over  the  taffrail.  This  re- 
finement upon  Mr.  Gilbert’s  arrangement  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
applause,  and  I am  told  that  the  version,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
gems,  is  much  better  than  the  original. 

Refusing  to  drink  with  even  a casual  acquaintance  is  an  affront 
for  which  pistols  are  commonly  drawn,  and  in  many  cities  I could 
name  no  commercial  transaction  is  complete  without  a drink  be- 
tween the  parties.  They  go  to  a bar  as  'though  it  were  a notary’s 
office,  and  the  bargain  is  sealed  with  whisky.  Under  these  condi- 
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tions  one  may  be  unsteady  in  the  public  street  at  midday  without 
any  detriment  to  one’s  social  or  professional  position  ; and  conse- 
quently when  such  unsteadiness  lea.ds  to  the  use  of  pistols  it  is  not 
considered  that  two  offences  have  been  committed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  no  harm  has  been  done.  The  argument  runs  somewhat 
in  this  way  : ‘‘  He  was  tight  ” — “ he  shot  because  he  was  tight  ” — he 
had  a right  to  be  ‘‘  tight  ” — ergo^  “ he  had  a right  to  shoot.” 

One  of  the  excuses  usually  given  for  carrying  concealed  weapons 
is  the  insufficiency  of  the  police ; and  the  common  justification  offered 
for  violent  self-assertion  is  the  difficulty,  amounting  often  to  impos- 
sibility, of  obtaining  legal  redress  for  personal  wrongs.  A case  of 
assault,  which  in  England  would  be  disposed  of  the  next  morning 
before  a police  magistrate,  would  in  most  of  the  States  drag  over  a 
week  in  its  preliminary  stage,  be  sent  to  a jury,  and  if  the  parties 
(or  either  of  them)  were  well  off,  two  or  three  trials  might  be  had, 
and  a year  be  wasted  before  a final  verdict  could  be  arrived  at.  There 
are  indication^  abroad  that  the  American  people  are  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  in  which  their  criminal  law  is  administered, 
but  this  dissatisfaction  springs  from  causes  too  numerous  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  end  of  an  article.  There  are  also  indications  abroad 
that  they  are  getting  tired  of  the  pistol  as  an  article  of  dress.  In 
New  Orleans  a City  Ordinance  has  been  passed,  under  which  every 
man  visiting  a place  of  public  resort  must  submit  to  be  searched  for 
concealed  weapons  by  the  police.  At  a recent  third-rate  public  ball 
ninety-three  deadly  weapons  were  taken  care  of  under  this  enactment ! 
In  the  State  of  Georgia  an  almost  prohibitory  licence  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  vendors  of  pocket  instruments  of  destruction  by  fire  or 
steel.  The  cry  all  over  the  South  and  West  is  for  severer  laws  and 
firmer  judges.  This,  I think,  is  a mistake.  When  society  has  not 
made  up  its  mind  to  consider  an  action  as  odious,  severity  of  the 
law  merely  leads  to  evasion  of  justice.  When  you  hanged  for  sheep- 
stealing, juries  would  not  convict.  Of  two  evils,  they  preferred 
perjury  to  what  they  thought  was  murder. 

Society  must  be  educated  upon  this  subject,  beginning  at  the 
top.  As  soon  as  the  man  who  calls  himself  a gentleman  is  taught 
that  to  “ shoot  first  and  fire  low  ” is  the  act  of  a coward,  and  to 
quarrel  in  public  places  the  mark  of  a ruffian,  the  common  rowdy  can 
be  very  easily  dealt  with.  Let  it  once  be  considered  ‘‘  bad  tone”  to 
carry  a pistol,  and  the  end  is  near. 

ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

New  Orleans, 
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NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  PLAY 
OF  KING  EDWARD  III. 


Part  II. 

♦ 

But  if  for  a moment  we  may  fancy  that  here  and  there  we  have 
caught  such  an  echo  of  Marlowe  as  may  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Shakespeare  in  his  salad  days,  in  his  period  of  poetic  pupilage, 
we  have  but  a very  little  way  to  go  forward  before  we  come  upon 
indisputable  proof  that  the  pupil  was  one  of  feebler  hand  and  fainter 
voice  than  Shakespeare.  Let  us  take  the  passage  on  poetry,  be- 
ginning— 

Now,  Lodowick,  invocate  * some  golden  Muse 
To  bring  thee  hither  an  enchanted  pen  ; 

and  so  forth.  No  scholar  in  English  poetry  but  will  recognise  at 
once  the  flat  and  futile  imitation  of  Marlowe ; not  of  his  great 
general  style  alone,  but  of  one  special  and  transcendent  passage 
which  can  never  be  too  often  quoted  : — 

If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 

Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters’  thoughts, 

And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 

Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admirM  themes  ; 

If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 

Wherein,  as  in  a mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a human  wit ; 

If  these  had  made  one  poem’s  period, 

And  all  combined  in  beauty’s  worthiness, 

Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  least. 

Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.  ^ 

Infinite  as  is  the  distance  between  the  long  roll  of  these  mighty 
lines  and  the  thin  tinkle  of  their  feeble  imitator’s,  yet  we  cannot 

^ A pre- Shakespearean  word,  and  proper  to  the  academic  school  of  play 
wrights. 

2 The  First  Part  of  Tamburlaine  the  Greats  Act  v.  Sc.  ii. 
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choose  but  catch  the  ineffectual  note  of  a would-be  echo  in  the 
speech  of  the  King  to  his  parasite — 

For  so  much  moving  hath  a poet’s  pen,  etc.  etc. 

It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  poor  meagre  versicles 
at  length  : but  a glance  at  the  text  will  show  how  much  fitter  was 
their  author  to  continue  the  tradition  of  Peele  than  to  emulate  the 
innovations  of  Marlowe.  In  the  speeches  that  follow  there  is  much 
pretty  verbiage  after  the  general  manner  of  Elizabethan  sonnetteers, 
touched  here  and  there  with  something  of  a higher  tone ; but  the 
whole  scene  drags,  flags,  halts  onward  at  such  a languid  rate,  that  to 
pick  out  all  the  prettiest  lines  by  way  of  sample  would  give  a favour- 
able impression  but  too  likely  to  be  reversed  on  further  and  fuller 
acquaintance. 

Forget  not  to  set  down,  how  passionate, 

How  heart-sick,  and  how  full  of  languishment. 

Her  beauty  makes  me 

Write  on,  while  I peruse  her  in  my  thoughts. 

Her  voice  to  music,  or  the  nightingale  ; 

To  music  every  summer-leaping  swain 
Compares  his  sunburnt  lover  when  she  speaks  ; 

And  why  should  I speak  of  the  nightingale  ? 

The  nightingale  sings  of  adulterate  wrong  ; 

And  that,  compared,  is  too  satirical  : 

For  sin,  though  sin,  would  not  be  so  esteemed  ; 

But  rather  virtue  sin,  sin  virtue  deemed. 

Her  hair,  far  softer  than  the  silkworm’s  twist. 

Like  as  a flattering  glass,  ^ doth  make  more  fair 
The  yellow  amber  : — Like  d flattering  glass 
Comes  in  too  soon  ; for,  writing  of  her  eyes. 


* No  Sham  Shakespearean  worthy  of  his  Society  will  question  the  weight  of 
evidence  here  supplied  for  identity  of  authorship  between  the  two  contemporary 
plays  of  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Richard  II.  Compare  the  identity  of 
phrase — and  of  a phrase  so  remarkably  important,  so  daringly  original — between 
this  passage  and  one  in  the  trial  scene  (Act  iv.  Scene  i.)  of  the  latter  play,  pub- 
lished two  years  later  (1598)  than  this  on  which  we  are  engaged. 

O flattering  glass ^ 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 

Thou  dost  beguile  me  ! 

Could  any  fool  want  further  witness  in  support  of  his  theory  ? or  any  dunce 
CEdipus — Swellfoot  the  Swaggerer — misbegotten  by  impudence  her  bastard  on 
ignorance  his  mother  (see  Carlyle) — hesitate  to  claim  as  his  meed  the  crown  of 
thistles  due  as  fodder  to  the  gullet  or  as  garland  to  the  ears  of  the  foredoomed 
foundling  who  after  many  days  was  thus  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  Sham  Shake- 
spearean Sphinx  ? 
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I’ll  say  that  like  a glass  they  catch  the  sun, 

And  thence  the  hot  reflection  doth  rebound 
Against  my  breast,  and  burns  the  heart  within. 

Ah,  what  a world  of  descant  makes  my  soul 
Upon  this  voluntary  ground  of  love  ! 

“ Pretty  enough,  very  pretty  ! but  ” exactly  as  like  and  as  near  the 
style  of  Shakespeare’s  early  plays  as  is  the  style  of  Cons.table’s 
sonnets  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s.  Unless  we  are  to  assign  to  the 
Master  every  unaccredited  song,  sonnet,  elegy,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce  of  his  period,  which  bears  the  same  marks  of  the  same  date — 
a date,  like  our  own,  of  too  prolific  and  imitative  production — as  we 
find  inscribed  on  the  greater  part  of  his  own  early  work ; unless  we 
are  to  carry  even  as  far  as  this  the  audacity  and  arrogance  of  our 
sciolism,  we  must  somewhere  make  a halt — and  it  must  be  on  the 
near  side  of  such  an  attribution  as  that  of  King  Edward  III.  to  the 
hand  of  Shakespeare. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  poetic  pimp  and  the  entrance  of 
the  unsuspecting  Countess,  the  style  rises  yet  again — and  really,  this 
time,  much  to  the  author’s  credit.  It  would  need  a very  fine  touch 
from  a very  powerful  hand  to  improve  on  the  delicacy  and  dexterity 
of  the  prelude  or  overture  to  the  King’s  avowal  of  adulterous  love. 
But  when  all  is  said,  though  very'  delicate  and  very  dexterous,  it  is 
not  forcible  work ; I do  not  mean  by  forcible  the  same  as  violent, 
spasmodic,  emphatic  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature;  a poet  is  of 
course  only  to  be  commended,  and  that  heartily,  for  keeping  within 
this  bound ; but  he  is  not  to  be  commended  for  coming  short  of  it. 
This  whole  scene  is  full  of  mild  and  temperate  beauty,  of  fanciful  yet 
earnest  simplicity  ; but  the  note  of  it,  the  expression,  the  dominant 
key  of  the  style,  is  less  appropriate  to  the  utterance  of  a deep  and 
deadly  passion  than — at  the  utmost — of  what  modern  tongues  might 
call  a strong  and  rather  dangerous  flirtation.  Passion,  so  to  speak, 
is  quite  out  of  this  writer’s  call ; the  depths  and  heights  of  manly  as 
of  womanly  emotion  are  alike  beyond  his  reach. 

Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 

He  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

“ To  favour  and  to  prettiness  ” ; the  definition  of  his  utmost 
merit  and  demerit,  his  final  achievement  and  shortcoming,  is  here 
complete  and  exact.  Witness  the  sweet  quiet  example  of  idyllic 
work  which  I extract  from  a scene  beginning  in  the  regular  amoebean 
style  of  ancient  pastoral. 
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Edward.  Thou  hear’st  me  say  that  I do  dote  on  thee. 

Countess.  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it  if  thou  canst ; 

Though  little,  I do  prize  it  ten  times  less  ; 

If  on  my  virtue,  take  it  if  thou  canst  ; 

For  virtue’s  store  by  giving  doth  augment ; 

Be  it  on  what  it  will  that  I can  give 
And  thou  canst  take  away,  inherit  it. 

Edward.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I would  enjoy. 

Countess.  O,  were  it  painted,  I would  wipe  it  off, 

And  dispossess  myself  to  give  it  thee  : 

But,  sovereign,  it  is  soldered  to  my  life  ; 

Take  one  and  both  ; for  like  an  humble  shadow 
It  haunts  the  sunshine  of  my  summer’s  life. 

Edward.  But  thou  may’st  lend  it  me  to  sport  withal. 

Countess.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live. 

As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul. 

Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 

My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey, 

And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted  ; 

If  I should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 

I kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 

Once  more,  this  last  couplet  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Shake- 
speare’s sonnets  ; nor  is  it  wholly  unlike  even  the  dramatic  style  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  youth — and  some  dozen  other  poets  or  poeticules 
of  the  time.  But  throughout  this  part  of  the  play  the  recurrence  of 
a faint  and  intermittent  resemblance  to  Shakespeare  is  more  fre- 
quently noticeable  than  elsewhere.^  A student  of  imperfect  memory 
but  not  of  defective  intuition  might  pardonably  assign  such  couplets, 
on  hearing  them  cited,  to  the  master-hand  itself ; but  such  a student 
would  be  likelier  to  refer  them  to  the  sonnetteer  than  to  the  dramatist. 
And  a casual  likeness  to  the  style  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  is  not 
exactly  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  such  an  otherwise  unwarrant- 
able addition  or  appendage  to  the  list  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

A little  further  on  we  come  upon  the  first  and  last  passage  which 
does  actually  recall  by  its  wording  a famous  instance  of  the  full  and 
ripened  style  of  Shakespeare. 

He  that  doth  clip  or  counterfeit  your  stamp 
Shall  die,  my  lord  : and  will  your  sacred  self 
Commit  high  treason  ’gainst  the  King  of  heaven. 

To  Stamp  his  image  in  forbidden  metal, 

Forgetting  your  allegiance  and  your  oath? 

In  violating  marriage’  sacred  law 


^ It  may  be  worth  a remark  that  the  word  power  is  constantly  used  as  a 
dissyllable ; another  note  of  archaic  debility  or  insufficiency  in  metre. 
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You  break  a greater  honour  than  yourself ; 

To  be  a king  is  of  a younger  house 
Than  to  be  married  : your  progenitor, 

Sole  reigning  Adam  on  the  universe, 

By  God  was  honoured  for  a married  man, 

But  not  by  him  anointed  for  a king. 

Every  possible  reader,  I suppose,  will  at  once  bethink  himself  of 
the  famous  passage  in  Measure  for  Measure  which  here  may  seem  to 
be  faintly  prefigured : 

It  were  as  good 

To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven’s  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  : 

and  the  very  difference  of  style  is  not  wider  than  the  gulf  which  gapes 
between  the  first  style  of  Shakespeare  and  the  last.  But  men  of 
Shakespeare’s  stamp,  I venture  to  think,  do  not  thus  repeat  them- 
selves. The  echo  of  the  passage  in  A Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^ 
describing  the  girlish  friendship  of  Hermia  and  Helena,  which  we  find 
in  the  first  act  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.,  describing  the  like  girlish 
friendship  of  Emilia  and  Flavina,  is  an  echo  of  another  sort.  , Both, 
I need  hardly  say,  are  unquestionably  Shakespeare’s  ; but  the  fashion 
in  which  the  matured  poet  retouches  and  completes  the  sketch  of  his 
earlier  years — composes  an  oil  painting,  as  it  were,  from  the  hints  and 
suggestions  of  a water-colour  sketch  long  since  designed  and  long 
since  half  forgotten — is  essentially  different  from  the  mere  verbal  and 
literal  trick  of  repetition  which  sciolists  might  think  to  detect  in  the 
present  instance.  Again  we  must  needs  fall  back  on  the  inevitable 
and  indefinable  test  of  style  ; a test  which  could  be  of  no  avail  if  we 
were  foolish  enough  to  appeal  to  scholiasts  and  their  attendant 
dunces,  but  which  should  be  of  some  avail  if  we  appeal  to  experts 
and  their  attentive  scholars ; and  by  this  test  we  can  but  remark 
that  neither  the  passage  in  A Midsu7nmer  Nighfs  Dream  nor  the 
corresponsive  passage  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  could  have  been 
written  by  any  hand  known  to  us  but  Shakespeare’s  ; whereas  the 
passage  in  Kmg  Edward  III.  might  as  certainly  have  been  written 
by  anyone  out  of  a dozen  poets  then  living,  as  the  answering  passage 
in  Measure  for  Measu7'e  could  assuredly  have  been  written  by  Shake- 
speare alone. 

As  on  a first  reading  of  the  Hipfolytus  of  Euripides  we  feel  that, 
for  all  the  grace  and  freshness  and  lyric  charm  of  its  opening  scenes, 
the  claim  of  the  poem  to  our  ultimate  approval  or  disapproval  must 
needs  depend  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  interview  between 
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Theseus  and  his  calumniated  son ; and  as  on  finding  that  scene  to  be 
feeble  and  futile  and  prosaic  and  verbose  we  feel  that  the  poet  who 
had  a woman’s  spite  against  women  has  here  effectually  and  finally 
shown  liimself  powerless  to  handle  the  simplest  elements  of  masculine 
passion,  of  manly  character  and  instinct  j so  in  this  less  important 
case  we  feel  that  the  writer,  having  ventured  on  such  a subject  as  the 
compulsory  temptation  of  a daughter  by  a father,  who  has  been  en- 
trapped into  so  shameful  an  undertaking  through  the  treacherous 
exaction  of  an  equivocal  promise  unwarily  confirmed  by  an  incon- 
siderate oath,  must  be  judged  by  the  result  of  his  own  enterprise ; 
must  fall  or  stand  as  a poet  by  its  failure  or  success.  And  his  failure 
is  only  not  complete;  he  is  but  just  redeemed  from  utter  discomfiture 
by  the  fluency  and  simplicity  of  his  equable  but  inadequate  style. 
Here  as  before  we  find  plentiful  examples  of  the  gracefully  conven- 
tional tone  current  among  the  lesser  writers  of  the  hour. 

Warwick.  How  shall  I enter  on  this  graceless  errand  ? 

I must  not  call  her  child  ; for  where’s  the  father 
That  will  in  such  a suit  seduce  his  child  ? 

Then,  Wife  of  Salisbury^ — shall  I so  begin? 

No,  he’s  my  friend  ; and  where  is  found  the  friend 
That  will  do  friendship  such  endamagement  ? 

Neither  my  daughter,  nor  my  dear  friend’s  wife, 

I am  not  Warwick,  as  thou  think’ st  I am. 

But  an  attorney  from  the  court  of  hell ; 

That  thus  have  housed  my  spirit  in  his  form 
To  do  a message  to  thee  from  the  king. 

This  beginning  is  fair  enough,  if  not  specially  fruitful  in  promise ; 
but  the  verses  following  are  of  the  flattest  order  of  commonplace. 
Hay  and  grass  and  the  spear  of  Achilles — of  which  tradition 

the  moral  is. 

What  mighty  men  misdo,  they  can  amend — 

these  are  the  fresh  and  original  types  on  which  our  little  poet  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  for  support  and  illustration  to  a scene  so  full  of 
terrible  suggestion  and  pathetic  possibility. 

The  king  will  in  his  glory  hide  thy  shame  ; 

And  those  that  gaze  on  him  to  find  out  thee 
Wid  lose  their  eyesight,  looking  on  the  sun. 

What  can  one  drop  of  poison  harm  the  sea, 

Whose  hugy  vastures  can  digest  the  ill 
And  make  it  lose  its  operation  ? 


Yet  another  non- Shakespearean  word  ; this  time  a Gallicism, 
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And  so  forth,  and  so  forth  ; ad  libitufn  if  not  ad  nauseam.  Let 
us  take  but  one  or  two  more  instances  of  the  better  sort. 

Countess.  Unnatural  besiege  ! Woe  me  unhappy,’ 

To  have  escaped  the  danger  of  my  foes, 

And  to  be  ten  times  worse  invir’d  by  friends  ! 

(Here  we  come  upon  two  more  words  unknown  to  Shakespeare ; 
besiege^  as  a noun  substantive,  and  invired  for  environed.) 

Hath  he  no  means  to  stain  my  honest  blood 
But  to  corrupt  the  author  of  my  blood 
To  be  his  scandalous  and  vile  soliciter? 

No  marvel  though  the  branches  be  infected, 

When  poison  hath  encompassM  the  roots  ; 

No  marvel  though  the  leprous  infant  die. 

When  the  stern  dam  envenometh  the  dug. 

Why  then,  give  sin  a passport  to  offend, 

And  youth  the  dangerous  rein  of  liberty  ; 

Blot  out  the  strict  forbidding  of  the  law  j 
And  cancel  every  canon  that  prescribes 
A shame  for  shame  or  penance  for  offence. 

No,  let  me  die,  if  his  too  boisterous  will 
Will  have  it  so,  before  I will  consent 
To  be  an  actor  in  his  graceless  lust. 

lVaf7u{ek.  Why,  now  thou  speak’st  as  I would  have  thee  speak  ; 
And  mark  how  I unsay  my  words  again. 

An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteemed 
Than  the  polluted  closet  of  a king  ; 

The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing, 

Be  it  good  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake  ; 

An  unreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun, 

Presents  a greater  substance  than  it  is  ; 

The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  soonest  taint 
The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss  ; 

Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a mighty  axe ; 

That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a holy  place  ; 


’ An  ingenious  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  admission  into  the  Sham  Shake- 
speare Society  would  here  suggest  as  a conclusive  proof  of  (Sham)  Shakespearean 
authorship  the  occurrence  of  an  equally  uncommon  and  exactly  parallel  expression 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  Tzvo  Gentlemen  of  Vo'oyia : — 

Julia.  O me  unhappy  ! {Faints.) 

- It  may  obviate  any  chance  of  mistake  if  I observe  that  here  as  elsewhere, 
when  I mention  the  name  that  is  above  every  name  in  English  literature,  I refer  to 
the  old  Shakespeare,  and  not  to  the  “new  Shakspere  ” ; a novus  homo  wdth 
whom  I have  no  acquaintance,  and  with  whom,  (if  we  may  judge  of  a great — or  a 
little — unknown  after  the  appearance  and  the  bearing  of  those  w'ho  select  him  as 
a social  sponsor  for  themselves  and  their  literary  catechumens)  I can  most  sincerely 
assert  that  I desire  to  have  none. 
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An  evil  deed,  done  by  authority, 

Is  sin,  and  subornation  : Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast. 

( Here  are  four  passably  good  lines,  which  vaguely  remind  the  reader 
of  something  better  read  elsewhere;  a common  case  enough  with  the 
more  tolerable  work  of  small  imitative  poets.) 

A spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I urge 
Between  his  glor}*,  daughter,  and  thy  shame  : 

That  poison  shows  worst  in  a golden  cup  ; 

Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning  flash  ; 

Lilus  that  fester  smell  far  n'orse  than  ZtScctls  j 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin. 

The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite. 

So  leave  I,  with  my  blessing  in  thy  bosom  ; 

"SMiich  then  convert  to  a most  hea\y  curse. 

When  thou  convert'st  from  honour’s  golden  name 
To  the  black  faction  of  bed-blotting  shame  I 

Countess.  I’ll  follow  thee  : — * And  when  mv  mind  turns  so, 

My  body  sink  my  soul  in  endless  woe  I \^Exii. 

So  much  for  the  central  and  cro’s^ming  scene,  the  test,  the  climax, 
the  hinge  on  which  the  first  part  of  this  play  turns ; and  seems  to  me 
in  turning,  to  emit  but  a feeble  and  rusty  squeak.  Xo  probable 
reader  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  line  which  I have  perhaps 
unnecessarily  italicised  appears  also  as  the  last  verse  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  of  those  “ sugared  sonnets”  which  we  know  were  in  circulation 
at  the  time  of  this  play’s  first  appearance  among  Shakespeare’s  “ private 
friends”  ; in  other  words,  which  enjoyed  such  a kind  of  public  privacy 
or  private  publicity  as  one  or  tvs'o  among  the  most  eminent  English 
poets  of  our  owm  day  have  occasionally  chosen  for  some  part  of  their 
work,  to  screen  it  for  a while  as  under  the  shelter  and  the  shade  of 
crepuscular  laurels,  till  ripe- for  the  sunshine  or  the  storm  of  public 
judgment  In  the  present  case,  this  debateable  verse  looks  to  me 
more  like  a loan  or  maybe  a theft  from  Shakespeare’s  private  store  of 
undramatic  verse  than  a misapplication  by  i«.s  own  author  to  dramatic 
purposes  of  a line  too  apt  and  exquisite  to  endure  -^dthout  injury  the 
transference  from  its  original  setting. 

^ Here  is  another  windfall  for  the  Sham  Shakespeareans.  Compare  with  this 
the  following  parallel  passages. 

Go  on,  ril  follcra'  thee.  \IIamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

Master,  go  on  ; and  I will  follcnu  thee^  &c.  [As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

“I  hope  here  be  proofs.” 

VOL.  CCXLV.  NO.  I7S5.  Z 
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The  scene  ensuing  winds  up  the  first  part  of  this  composite  (or 
rather,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  incomposite)  poem.  It  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  classed  as  something  more  than  passably  good  : it  is 
elegant,  lively,  even  spirited  in  snde  : showing  at  all  events  a marked 
advance  upon  the  scene  which  I have  aheady  stigmatised  as  a failure 
— that  which  attempts  to  render  the  interview  between  Warwick  and 
the  Kin^.  It  is  hardiv,  however.  I should  sav.  above  the  hitrhest 
reach  of  Greene  or  Peele  at  the  smoothest  and  straightest  of  his 
night.  At  its  opening,  indeed,  we  come  upon  a line  which  inevitablv 
recalls  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  a much  later  and  deservedlv  more 
popular  historical  drama.  On  being  informed  by  Derby  that 

Tlie  ■thiig  is  in  his  closet,  mcilcoiitciit. 

For  -R-ha.:  I know  not,  but  he  guve  in  charge. 

Till  after  dinner,  none  should  interrupt  him  p 
The  Countess  Salisbury,  and  her  father  Warwick, 

Artois,  and  all,  look  underneath  the  brows  ; 

on  receiving,  I say,  this  ominous  intimation,  the  prompt  and  states- 
manlike sagaciw  of  Audley  leads  him  at  once  as  by  intuition  to  the 
inference  thus  eloquently  expressed  in  a strain  of  thrilling  and  exalted 
poeOT ; 

L ndoubtedly,  then  something  is  amiss. 

'VMio  can  read  this  without  a reminiscence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's  characteristically  cautious  conclusion  at  sight  of  the  mili- 
tar\*  preparadons  arrayed  against  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Armada  ? 

I cannot  but  surmise — forgive,  my  friend. 

If  the  conjecture's  rash — I cannot  but 
Surmise  the  state  some  danger  apprehends  ! 

With  the  entrance  of  the  King  the  tone  of  this  scene  naturally  rises — 
“ in  good  rime,''  as  most  readers  will  say.  His  brief  interview  with 
the  two  nobles  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ease  and  animation. 

Derb'v.  Befall  mv  sovereign  all  mv  sovereign’s  wish  ! 

Edziard.  Ah,  that  thou  wert  a -witch,  to  make  it  so  ! 

Dercr/.  The  emperor  greeteth  you. 

Edzz'crd.  Would  it  were  the  countess  ! 

Derby.  And  hath  accorded  to  your  highness'  suit. 

Edzvard.  Thou  liest,  she  hath  not  : But  I would  she  had  ! 

Atidle^e.  All  love  and  duty  to  my  lord  the  king  I 

Edzi'ard.  Well,  all  but  one  is  none: — \Miat  news  with  you  ? 

Audley.  I have,  my  liege,  levied  those  horse  and  foot. 

According  to  your  charge,  and  brought  them  hither. 

Edzeard.  Then  let  those  foot  trudge  hence  upon  those  horse. 
According  to  their  discharge,  and  begone.  — 
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Derby,  I’ll  look  upon  the  countess’  mind 

Anon. 

Derby,  The  countess’  mind,  my  liege  ? 

Edward,  I mean,  the  emperor  ; — Leave  me  alone. 

Audley,  What’s  in  his  mind  ? 

Derby,  Let’s  leave  him  to  his  humour. 

[Exeunt  Derby  and  Audley. 

Edward,  Thus  from  the  heart’s  abundance  speaks  the  tongue  ; 

Countess  for  emperor  : And  indeed,  why  not  ? 

She  is  as  imptrator  over  me ; 

And  I to  her 

Am  as  a kneeling  vassal,  that  observes 

The  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  her  eye.. 

In  this  little  scene  there  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  general 
likeness  to  Shakespeare’s  earliest  manner  than  we  can  trace  in  any 
other  passage  of  the  play.  But  how  much  of  Shakespeare’s  earliest 
manner  may  be  accounted  the  special  and  exclusive  property  of 
Shakespeare  ? 

After  this  dismissal'  of  the  two  nobles,  the  pimping  poeticule, 
Villon  manque  or  (whom  shall  we  call  him  ? ) reussi,  reappears  with  a 
message  to  Caesar  (as  the  King  is  pleased  to  style  himself)  from  “ the 
more  than  Cleopatra’s  match  ” (as  he  designates  the  Countess),  to 
intimate  that  ere  night  she  will  resolve  his  majesty.”  Hereupon  an 
unseasonable  ^‘drum  within”  provokes  Edward  to  the  following 
remonstrance  : 

What  drum  is  this,  that  thunders  forth  this  march, 

To  start  the  tender  Cupid  in  my  bosom  ?* 

Poor  sheepskin,  how  it  brawls  with  him  that  beateth  it  ! 

Go,  break  the  thundering  parchment  bottom  out. 

And  I will  teach  it  to  conduct  sweet  lines 

(“  That’s  bad  ; miduct  sweet  lines  is  bad.”) 

Unto  the  bosom  of  a heavenly  nymph  : 

For  I will  use  it  as  my  writing-paper  ; 

And  so  reduce  him,  from  a scolding  drum, 

To  be  the  herald,  and  dear  counsel  bearer. 

Betwixt  a goddess  and  a mighty  king. 

Go,  bid  the  drummer  learn  to  touch  the  lute, 

Or  hang  him  in  the  braces  of  his  drum  ; ' 


^ The  following  phrase  occurs  in  King  John^  Act  v.  Sc.  2 ; 

And  even  at  hand  a drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  ; 
argal,  according  to  Dogberry  minor,  Elbow  junior,  and  the  oilier  Sham  Shake- 
spearean sheep  who  compose  the  critical  flock  of  Panurge,  this  play  was  necessarily 
written  by  the  author  of  that  play.  Q.  E.  D. 
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For  now  we  think  it  an  uncivil  thing 
To  trouble  heaven  with  such  harsh  resounds. 

Away  ! \Exit  Lqdowick. 

The  quarrel  that  I have  requires  no  arms 
But  these  of  mine  ; and  these  shall  meet  my  foe 
In  a deep  march  of  penetrable  groans  ; 

My  eyes  shall  be  my  arrows  ; and  my  sighs 
Shall  serve  me  as  the  vantage  of  the  wind 
To  whirl  away  my  sweet’st  ^ artillery  : 

Ah,  but,  alas,  she  wins  the  sun  of  me. 

For  that  is  she  herself;  and  thence  it  comes 
That  poets  term  the  wanton  warrior  blind  ; 

But  love  hath  eyes  as  judgment  to  his  steps, 

Till  too  much  lovM  glory  dazzles  them. 


Hereupon  Lodowick  introduces  the  Black  Prince  (that  is  to  be), 
and  “ retires  to  the  door,”  The  following  scene  opens  well,  with  a 
tone  of  frank  and  direct  simplicity. 

Edward.  I see  the  boy.  O,  how  his  mother’s  face, 

Moulded  in  his,  corrects  my  strayed  desire, 

And  rates  my  heart,  and  chides  my  thievish  eye  ; 

Who,  being  rich  enough  in  seeing  her, 

Yet  seeks  elsewhere  : and  basest  theft  is  that 
Which  cannot  check  itself  on  poverty. — 

Now,  boy,  what  news? 

Prince.  I have  assembled,  my  dear -lord  and  father, 

The  choicest  buds  of  all  our  English  bloo.d. 

For  our  affairs  in  France  ; and  here  we  come 
To  take  direction  from  your  majesty. 

Edward.  Still  do  I see  in  him  delineate 
His  mother’s  visage  ; those  his  eyes  are  hers, 

Who,  looking  wistly  ^ on  me,  made  me  blush  ; 

For  faults  against  themselves  give  evidence  : 

Lust  is  a fire  ; and  men,  like  lanterns,  show 
Light  lust  within  themselves  even  through  themselves. 

Away,  loose  silks  of  wavering  vanity  ! 

Shall  the  large  limit  of  fair  Brittany^ 

By  me  be  overthrown  ? and  shall  I not 
Master  this  little  mansion  of  myself? 

Give  me  an  armour  of  eternal  steel  ; 


* Surely,  for  sweeVst  we  should  read  swift' st. 

* This  word  occurs  but  once  in  Shakespeare — 

And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  looked  on  me;  {King  Richard  II.  Act  v.  Sc.  4.) 

and  in  such  a case  a mere  aira^  KeySfievoi/  can  carry  no  weight  of  evidence  with  it 
worth  any  student’s  consideration. 

® This  form  is  used  four  times  by  Shakespeare  as  the  equivalent  of  Bretagne  ; 
once  only,  in  one  of  his  latest  plays,  as  a synonym  for  Britain, 
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I go  to  conquer  kings.'  And  shall  I then 
Subdue  myself,  and  be  my  enemy's  friend  ? 

It  must  not  be. — Come,  boy,  forward,  advance  ! 

Let’s  with  our  colours  sweep  the  air  of  France. 

Here  Lodowick  announces  the  approach  of  the  Countess  “with  a 
smiling  cheer.” 

Edward,  Why,  there  it  goes  ! that  very  smile  of  hers 
Hath  ransomed  captive  France  ; and  set  the  king. 

The  dauphin,  and  the  peers,  at  liberty. — 

Go,  leave  me,  Ned,  and  revel  with  thy  friends. 

{Exit  Prince. 

Thy  mother  is  but  black  ; and  thou,  like  her, 

Dost  put  into  my  mind  how  foul  she  is. 

Go,  fetch  the  countess  hither  in  thy  hand, 

And  let  her  chase  away  these  winter  clouds  ; 

For  she  gives  beauty  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 

{Exit  Lodowick. 

The  sin  is  more,  to  hack  and  hew  poor  men. 

Than  to  embrace  in  an  unlawful  bed 
The  register  of  all  rarieties  * 

Since  leathern  Adam  till  this  youngest  hour. 

Re-enter  Lodowick  with  the  Countess. 

Go,  Lodowick,  put  thy  hand  into  my  purse. 

Play,  spend,  give,  riot,  waste  ; do  what  thou  wilt. 

So  thou  wilt  hence  awhile,  and  leave  me  here. 

{Exit  Lodowick. 

Having  already,  out  of  a desire  and  determination  to  do  no  possible 
injustice  to  the  actual  merits  of  this  play  in  the  eyes  of  any  reader 
who  might  never  have  gone  over  the  text  on  which  I had  to  comment, 
exceeded  in  no  small  degree  the  limits  I had  intended  to  impose 
upon  my  task  in  the  way  of  citation,  I shall  not  give  so  full  a tran- 
script from  the  next  and  last  scene  between  the  Countess  and  the 
King. 

Edward.  Now,  my  soul’s  playfellow  ! art  thou  come 
To  speak  the  more  than  heavenly  word  of  yea 
To  my  objection  in  thy  beauteous  love  ? 

(Again,  this  singular  use  of  the  word  objection  in  the  sense  of  offer 
or  proposal  has  no  parallel  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.) 

Countess.  My  father  on  his  blessing  hath  commanded — 

Edward.  That  thou  shalt  yield  to  me. 


^ Another  word  indisco verable  in  any  genuine  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  though 
not  (I  believe)  unused  on  occasion  by  some  among  the  poets  contemporary  with 
his  earlier  years. 
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Countess.  Ay,  dear  my  liege,  your  due. 

Edward.  And  that,  my  dearest  love,  can  be  no  less 
Than  right  for  right,  and  render  ^ love  for  love. 

Countess.  Than  wrong  for  wrong,  and  endless  hate  for  hate. 
But,  sith  I see  your  majesty  so  bent. 

That  my  unwillingness,  my  husband’s  love, 

Your  high  estate,  nor  no  respect  respected. 

Can  be  my  help,  but  that  your  mightiness 
Will  overbear  and  awe  these  dear  regards, 

I bind  my  discontent  to  my  content. 

And  what  I would  not  I’ll  compel  I will  ; 

Provided  that  yourself  remove  those  lets 

That  stand  between  your  highness’  love  and  mine. 

Edward.  Name  them,  fair  countess,  and  by  heaven  I will. 
Countess.  It  is  their  lives,  that  stand  between  our  love, 

That  I would  have  choked  up,  my  sovereign. 

Edward.  Whose  lives,  my  lady  ? 

Countess.  My  thrice  loving  liege, 

Your  queen,  and  Salisbury  my  wedded  husband  ; 

Who  living  have  that  title  in  our  love 
That  we  can  not  bestow  but  by  their  death. 

Edward.  Thy  opposition  ^ is  beyond  our  law. . 

Countess.  So  is  your  desire  : If  the  law  ® 

Can  hinder  you  to  execute  the  one. 

Let  it  forbid  you  to  attempt  the  other  : 

I cannot  think  you  love  me  as  you  say 
Unless  you  do  make  good  what  you  have  sworn. 

Edward.  No  more  : thy  husband  and  the  queen  shall  die. 
Fairer  thou  art  by  far  than  Hero  was  ; 

Beardless  Leander  not  so  strong  as  I : 

He  sworn  an  easy  current  for  his  love  ; 

But  I will,  through  a helly  spout  of  blood,  ^ 

Arrive  that  Sestos  where  my  Hero  lies. 


^ This  word  was  perhaps  unnecessarily  altered  by  our  good  Capell  to  ‘ ‘ tender.  ” 

^ Yet  another  and  a singular  misuse  of  a word  never  so  used  or  misused  by 
Shakespeare. 

^ Qu.  Why,  so  is  your  desire  : If  that  the  law,  etc.  ? 

^ Sic.  I should  once  have  thought  it  impossible  that  any  mortal  ear  could 
endure  the  shock  of  this  unspeakable  and  incomparable  verse,  and  find  in  the 
passage  which  contains  it  an  echo  or  a trace  of  the  “music,  wit,  and  oracle”  of 
Shakespeare.  But'  in  those  days  I had  yet  to  learn  what  manner  of  ears  are 
pricked  up  to  listen  “when  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastic  jaws  ” in  criticism  of 
Homer  or  of  Shakespeare.  In  a corner  of  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  “ Shak- 
spere  ” which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  (correctly  spelt)  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
youngest  son  prefixed  to  the  name  I have  just  transcribed,  a small  pellet  of  dry 
dirt  was  flung  upwards  at  me  from  behind  by  the  “able  editor  ” thus  irritably 
impatient  to  figure  in  public  as  the  volunteer  valet  or  literary  lackey  of  Prince 
Leopold.  Hence  I gathered  the  edifying  assurance  that  this  aspirant  to  the 
honours  of  literature  in  livery  had  been  reminded  of  my  humbler  attempts  in  litera- 
ture without  a livery  by  the  congenial  music  of  certain  four-footed  fellow-critics  and 
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(Shakespeare,  we  may  observe,  does  once — but  once  only — make 
use  of  the  word  arrive  in  this  obsolete  active  sense. 

But,  ere  vve  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Csesar  cried.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I sink. 

\yHrms  CcEsar^  Act  i.  Sc.  2.) 

CaimUss.  Nay,  you’ll  do  more  ; you’ll  make  the  river  too 
With  their  heartbloods  that  keep  our  love  asunder  ; 

Of  which  my  husband  and  your  wife  are  twain. 

Edward.  Thy  beauty  makes  them  guilty  of  their  death 
And  gives  in  evidence  that  they  shall  die  ; 

Upon  which  verdict  I their  judge  condemn  them. 

CouiiUss.  O perjured  beauty  ! more  corrupted  judge  ! 

When,  to  the  great  star-chamber  o’er  our  heads. 

The  universal  sessions  calls  to  count 

This  packing  evil,  we  both  shall  tremble  for  it. 

Edward.  What  says  my  fair  love  ? is  she  resolute  ? 

Countess.  Resolute  to  be  dissolved  : ^ and,  therefore,  this  ; 

Keep  but  thy  word,  great  king,  and  I am  thine. 

Stand  where  thou  dost  ; I’ll  part  a little  from  thee  ; 

And  see  how  I will  yield  me  to  thy  hands. 

Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding  knives  ; 

Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen. 

And  learn  by  me  to  find  her  where  she  lies  : 

And  with  the  other  I’ll  despatch  my  love. 

Which  now  lies  fast  asleep  within  my  heart  ; 

When  they  are  gone,  then  I’ll  consent  to  love. 

Such  genuinely  good  wine  as  this  needs  no  bush.  But  from  this 
point  onwards  I can  find  nothing  especially  commendable  in  the 
remainder  of  the  scene  except  its  brevity.  The  King  of  course 

fellow-lodgers  of  his  own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstead  Heath.  Especially 
and  most  naturally  had  their  native  woodnotes  wild  recalled  to  the  listening  biped 
(whom  partial  nature  had  so  far  distinguished  from  the  herd)  the  deep  astonish- 
ment and  the  due  disgust  with  which  he  had  discovered  the  unintelligible  fact  that 
to  men  so  ignorant  of  music  or  the  laws  of  music  in  verse  as  my  presumptuous  and 
pitiable  self  the  lest  of  metrical  harmony  lay  not  in  an  appeal  to  the  fingers  but 
only  in  an  appeal  to  the  ear — “ the  ear  which  he  ” Uhat  is,  which  the  present  writer) 
“makes  so  much  of— and  which  should  be  long  to  measure  Shake- 
speare.” Here  then  the  great  Sham  Shakespearean  secret  is  out  at  last.  Had  I 
but  known  in  time  my  lifelong  error  in  thinking  that  a capacity  to  estimate  the 
refinements  of  word-music  was  not  to  be  gauged  by  length  of  ear,  by  hairiness  of 
ear,  or  by  thickness  cf  ear,  but  by  delicacy  of  ear  alone,  I should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  measuring  my  own  poor  human  organs  against  those  of  the  president  or 
leader  of  the  herd  as  of  questioning  his  indisputable  right  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
all  who  agree  with  his  great  fundamental  theorem — that  the  longest  ear  is  the 
most  competent  to  judge  of  metre.  Habemus  cojififenteni  asinum. 

* A Latin  pun,  or  rather  a punning  Latinism,  not  altogether  out  of  Shake- 
speare’s earliest  line.  But  see  the  note  preceding  this  one. 
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abjures  his  purpose,  and  of  course  compares  the  Countess  with 
Lucretia  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Roman  matron ; summons  his 
son,  Warwick,  and  the  attendant  lords;  appoints  each  man  his  post 
by  sea  or  land;  and  starts  for  Flanders  in  a duly  moral  and  military 
state  of  mind 

Here  ends  the  first  pait  of  the  play;  and  with  it  ail  possible  in- 
dication, though  never  so  shadowy,  of  the  possible  shadowy  presence 
of  Shakespeare.  At  the  opening  of  the  third  act  we  are  thrown 
among  a wholly  new  set  of  characters  and  events,  all  utterly  out  of 
all  harmony  and  keeping  with  all  that  has  gone  before.  Edward 
alone  survives  as  nominal  protagonist;  but  this  sunival — assuredly 
not  of  the  fittest — is  merelv  the  survival  of  the  shadow  of  a name. 
Anything  more  pitifully  crude  and  feeble,  more  helplessly  inartistic 
and  incomposite,  than  this  process  or  pretence  of  juncture  where 
there  is  no  juncture,  this  infantine  shifting  and  shuffling  of  the 
scenes  and  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  find  among  the  rudest  and 
weakest  attempts  of  the  dawning  or  declining  drama  in  its  first  or 
second  childhood. 

It  is  the  less  necessaiw'  to  analyse  at  any  length  the  three  remain- 
ing acts  of  this  play,  that  the  work  has  already  been  done  to  my  hand, 
and  weU  cone,  by  Charles  Knight ; who,  though  no  professed  critic 
or  esoteric  expert  in  Shakespearean  letters,  approved  himself  by  dint 
of  sheer  honest}'  and  conscience  worth  more  than  the  whole  rotten 
body  of  a Sham  Shakespeare  Societ}*  from  loggerhead  to  trundle- 
tail.  To  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  I therefore  refer  all  readers 
desirous  of  further  excerpts  than  I care  to  give. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  is  a storehouse  of  contemporary 
commonplace.  Xothing  firesher  than  such  stale  pot-pourri  as  the 
following  is  to  be  gathered  up  in  thin  sprinklings  from  off  the  dry 
flat  soil  A messenger  informs  the  French  king  that  he  has  descried 
off  shore 

Tne  proud  armado  {su)  of  King  Edward’s  ships  ; 

Which  at  the  first,  far  off  when  I did  ken, 

Seemed  as  it  were  a grove  of  withered  pines  ; 

Eut,  drawing  on,  their  glorious  bright  aspect. 

Their  streaming  ensigns  wrought  of  coloured  silk. 

Like  to  a meadow  full  of  sundry  Sowers, 

Adorns  the  naked  bosom  of  the  earth  ; 

and  so  on  after  the  exactest  and  therefore  feeblest  fashion  of  the  Pre- 
Marlowites;  with  equal  regard,  as  may  be  seen,  for  grammar  and  for 
sense  in  the  construction  of  his  periods.  The  narrative  of  a sea-fight 
ensuing  on  this  is  pitiable  beyond  pity  and  contemptibly  beneath 
contempt 
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In  the  next  scene  we  have  a flying  view  of  peasants  in  flight, 
with  a description  of  five  cities  on  fire  not  undeserving  of  its  place  in 
the  play,  immediately  after  the  preceding  sea-piece:  but  relieved  by 
such  wealth  of  pleasantry  as  marks  the  following  jest,  in  -which  the 
most  purblind  eye  will  be  the  quickest  to  discover  a touch  of  the 
genuine  Shakespearean  humour. 

\st  Frenchman.  What,  is  it  quarter-day,  that  you  remove, 

And  carry  bag  and  baggage  too  ? 

2«y  Frenchman.  Quarter-day  ? ay,  and  quartering-day,  I fear.  (Euge  !) 

The  scene  of  debate  before  Cressy  is  equally  flat  and  futile,  vulgar 
and  verbose;  a scolding-match  worthy  of  some  pseudocritical  Society 
when  assembled  in  conclave  (or  incarnate  in  type)  for  the  demolition 
of  an  absent  and  unconscious  antagonist,  till  one  or  two  presiding 
spirits,  enkindled  by  the  fiery  fray,  plunge  headlong  or  rise  rapidly  to 
the  point  where  blockhead  melts  in  blackguard  or  blackguard  sub- 
sides into  blockhead.  Yet  in  this  Sham  Shakespearean  scene  of  our 
present  poeticule’s  I have  noted  one  genuine  Shakespearean  word, 
“solely  singular  for  its  singleness.” 

So  may  thy  temples  with  Bellona’s  hand 
Be  still  adorned  with  laurel  victory’  I 

In  this  notably  inelegant  expression  of  goodwill  we  find  the  same 
use  of  the  word  “laurel”  as  an  adjective  and  epithet  of  victory 
which  thus  confronts  us  in  the  penultimate  speech  of  the  third  scene 
in  the  first  act  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Upon  your  sword 

Sit  laurel  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strewed  before  your  feet  I 

There  is  something  more  (as  less  there  could  not  be)  of  spfirit  and 
movement  in  the  battle-scene  where  Edward  refuses  to  send  relief  to 
his  son,  wishing  the  prince  to  win  his  spurs  unaided,  and  earn  the 
firstfriiits  of  his  fame  single-handed  against  the  heaviest  odds ; but 
the  forcible  feebleness  of  a minor  poet’s  fancy  shows  itself  amusingly 
in  the  mock  stoicism  and  braggart  philosophy  of  the  King’s  reassur- 
ing reflection,  “ We  have  more  sons  than  one.” 

In  the  first  and  third  scenes  of  the  fourth  act  we  may  concede 
some  slight  merit  to  the  picture  of  a chivalrous  emulation  in  magnani- 
mity between  the  Duke'  of  Burgundy  and  his  former  fellow-student, 
whose  refusal  to  break  his  parole  as  a prisoner  extorts  from  his  friend 
the  concession  refused  to  his  importunity  as  an  envoy  : but  the 
execution  is  by^  no  means  worthy  of  the  subject. 
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The  limp  loquacity  of  long-winded  rhetoric,  so  natural  to  men 
and  soldiers  in  an  hour  of  emergency,  which  distinguishes  the  dia- 
logue between  the  Black  Prince  and  Audley  on  the  verge  of  battle, 
is  relieved  by  this  one  last  touch  of  quasi- Shakespearean  thought  or 
style  discoverable  in  the  play  of  which  I must  presently  take  a short 
— and  a long — farewell. 

Death’s  name  is  much  more  mighty  than  his  deeds  : 

Thy  parcelling  this  power  hath  mad'e  it  more. 

As  many  sands  as  these  my  hands  can  hold 
Are  but  my  handful  of  so  many  sands  ; 

Then  all  the  world — and  call  it  but  a power — 

Easily  ta’en  up,  and *  * quickly  thrown  away  ; 

But  if  I stand  to  count  them  sand  by  sand 
The  number  would  confound  my  memory 
And  make  a thousand  millions  of  a task 
Which  briefly  is  no  more  indeed  than  one. 

These  quartered  squadrons  and  these  regiments 
Before,  behind  us,  and  on  either  hand. 

Are  but  a power  : When  we  name  a man. 

His  hand,  his  foot,  his  head,  have  several  strengths  ; 

And  being  all  but  one  self  instant  strength. 

Why,  all  this  many,  Audley,  is  but  one. 

And  we  can  call  it  all  but  one  man’s  strength. 

Ble  that  hath  far  to  go  tells  it  by  miles  ; 

If  he  should  tell  the  steps,  it  kills  his  heart  ; 

The  drops  are  infinite  that  make  a flood. 

And  yet,  thou  know’st,  we  call  it  but  a rain. 

There  is  but  one  France,  one  king  of  France,  ^ 

That  France  hath  no  more  kings  ; and  that  same  king 
Hath  but  the  puissant  legion  of  one  king ; 

And  we  have  one  : Then  apprehend  no  odds  ; 

For  one  to  one  is  fair  equality. 

Bien  coupt^  mal  cousu;  such  is  the  most  favourable  verdict  I can 
pass  on  this  voluminous  effusion  of  a spirit  smacking  rather  of  the 
schools  than  of  the  field.  The  first  six  lines  or  so  might  pass  muster 
as  the  early  handiwork  of  Shakespeare;  the  rest  has  as  little  of  his 
manner  as  his  matter,  his  metre  as  his  style. 

The  poet  can  hardly  be  said  to  rise  again  after  this  calamitous 
collapse.  We  find  in  the  rest  of  this  scene  nothing  better  worth 
remark  than  such  poor  catches  at  a word  as  this; 

And  let  those  milkwhite  messengers  of  time 
Show  thy  time’s  learning  in  this  dangerous  time  ; 


^ The  simple  substitution  of  the  word  “ is  ” for  the  word  “ and  ” would  rectify 
the  grammar  here — were  that  worth  while. 

* Qu.  So  there  is  but  one  France,  etc.  ? 
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a villainous  trick  of  verbiage  which  went  nigh  now  and  then  to  affect 
the  adolescent  style  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  happens  to  find  itself 
as  admirably  as  unconsciously  burlesqued  in  two  lines  of  this  very 
scene: 

I will  not  give  a penny  for  a life, 

Nor  half  a halfpenny 

(Half  a halfpenny,  I presume,  is  Sham  Shakespearean  for  a farthing.) 

to  shun  grim  death. 

The  verses  intervening  are  smooth,  simple,  and  passably  well 
worded;  indeed  the  force  of  elegant  commonplace  cannot  well  go 
further  than  in  such  lines  as  these. 

Thyself  art  bruised  and  hent  with  many  broils, 

And  stratagems  forepast  with  iron  pens 
Are  texed  ^ in  thine  honourable  face  ; 

Thou  art  a married  man  in  this  distress. 

But  danger  woos  me  as  a blushing  maid  ; 

Teach  me  an  answer  to  this  perilous  time. 

Audley.  To  die  is  all  as  common  as  to  live  ; 

The  one  in  choice,,  the  other  holds  in  chase  ; 

For  from  the  instant  we  begin  to  live 
We  do  pursue  and  hunt  the  time  to  die  : 

First  bud  we,  then  we  blow,  and  after  seed  ; 

T hen  presently  we  fall ; and  as  a shade 
Follows  the  body,  so  we  follow  death. 

If  then  we  hunt  for  death,  why  do  we  fear  it  ? 

If  we  fear  it,  why  do  we  follow  it  ? 

(Let  me  intimate  a doubt  in  passing,  whether  Shakespeare  would  ever 
have  put  by  the  mouth  of  any  but  a farcical  mask  a query  so  pro- 
vocative of  response  from  an  Irish  echo—  ‘‘  Because  we  can^t  help.’^) 

If  we  do  fear,  with  fear  we  do  but  aid 
The  thing  we  fear  to  seize  on  us  the  sooner  ; 

If  we  fear  not,  then  no  resolved  proffer 
Can  overthrow  the  limit  of  our  fate  : 

and  so  forth.  Again  the  hastiest  reader  will  have  been  reminded  of 
a passage  in  the  transcendent  central  scenes  of  Measure  for  Measure : 

Merely,  thou  art  death’s  fool ; 

Fo'"  him  thou  labour’st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 

And  yet  runn’st  toward  him  still  ; 

and  hence  also  some  may  infer  that  this  pitiful  penny-whistle  was 
blown  by  the  same  breath  which  in  time  gained  power  to  fill  that 
archangelic  trumpet.  Credat  Zoilus  Shakespearomastix,  non  ego. 


^ Non-Shakespearean. 
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The  next  scene  is  something  better  than  passable,  but  demands 
no  special  analysis  and  affords  no  necessary  extract.  We  may  just 
observe  as  examples  of  style  the  play  on  words  between  the  flight  of 
hovering  ravens  and  the  flight  of  routed  soldiers,  and  the  description 
of  the  sudden  fog 

Which  now  hath  hid  the  airy  floor  of  heaven, 

And  made  at  noon  a night  unnatural 
Upon  the  quaking  and  dismayM  world. 

The  interest  rises  again  with  the  reappearance  and  release  of 
Salisbury,  and  lifts  the  style  for  a moment  to  its  own  level.  A tout 
seigneur  tout  honneur ; the  author  deserves  some  dole  of  moderate 
approbation  for  his  tribute  to  the  national  chivalry  of  a Frenchman 
as  here  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Prince  Charles. 

Of  the  two  next  scenes,  in  which  the  battle  of  Poitiers  is  so  in- 
adequately “ staged  to  the  show,’'  I can  only  say  that  if  any  reader 
believes  them  to  be  the  possible  work  of  the  same  hand  which  set 
before  all  men’s  eyes  for  all  time  the  field  of  Agincourt,  he  will 
doubtless  die  in  that  belief,  and  go  to  his  own  place  in  the  limbo  of 
commentators. 

But  a yet  more  flagrant  effect  of  contrast  is  thrust  upon  our 
notice  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  If  in  all  the  historical 
groundwork  of  this  play  there  is  one  point  of  attraction  which  we 
might  have  thought  certain  to  stimulate  the  utmost  enterprise  and 
evoke  the  utmost  capacities  of  an  aspiring  dramatist,  it  must  surely 
be  sought  in  the  crowning  scene  of  the  story;  in  the  scene  of  Queen 
Philippa’s  intercession  for  the  burgesses  of  Calais.  We  know  how 
Shakespeare  on  the  like  occasion  was  wont  to  transmute  into  golden 
verse  the  silver  speech  supplied  to  him  by  North’s  version  of  Amyot’s 
Plutarch.^  With  the  text  of  Lord  Berners  before  him,  the  author  of 
King  Edward  III,  has  given  us  for  the  gold  of  Froissart  not  even 
adulterated  copper,  but  unadulterated  lead.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem  to  readers  of  the  historian,  the  poeticule  has  actually  contrived 
so  far  to  transfigure  by  dint  of  disfiguring  him  that  this  most  noble 
and  pathetic  scene  in  all  the  annals  of  chivalry,  when  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  his  incompetence,  appears  in  a garb  of  transforming 
verse  under  a guise  at  once  weak  and  wordy,  coarse  and  unchivalrous. 
The  whole  scene  is  at  all  points  alike  in  its  unlikeness  to  the  work- 
manship of  Shakespeare. 

^ I choose  for  a parallel  Shakespeare’s  use  of  Plutarch  in  the  composition  of 
his  Roman  plays  rather  than  his  use  of  Hall  and  Holinshed  in  the  composition  of 
his  English  histories,  because  Froissart  is  a model  more  properly  to  be  set  against 
Plutarch  than  against  Holinshed  or  Hall. 
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Here  then  I think  we  may  finally  draw  bridle ; for  the  rest  of 
the  course  is  not  worth  running;  there  is  nothing  in  the  residue 
of  this  last  act  which  deserves  analysis  or  calls  for  commentary. 
We  have  now  examined  the  whole  main  body  of  the  work  with 
somewhat  more  than  necessary  care;  and  our  conclusion  is  simply 
this  : that  if  any  man  of  common  reading,  common  modesty, 
common  judgment,  and  common  sense,  can  be  found  to  maintain 
the  theory  of  Shakespeare^s  possible  partnership  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  play,  such  a man  will  assuredly  admit  that  the  only 
discernible  or  imaginable  touches  of  his  hand  are  very  slight,  very 
few,  and  very  early.  For  myself,  I am  and  have  always  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  one  single  and  simple  piece  of  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  had  not  a finger  in  the  concoction  of  King Edivard  III. 
He  was  the  author  of  King  Henry  V 

ALGEPNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 
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TO  BA  CCO-SMOKING. 


HERE  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  country  about 


JL  tobacco-smoking,  and  very  weak  arguments  are  used  both  for 
and  against  the  habit,  by  partisans  on  either  side.  In  other  countries 
tobacco- smoking  has  a more  definite  place.  In  Germany  it  is 
quite  an  institution  ; and  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  In  America  also  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  for  men  to  smoke,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  of 
opinion,  either  among  men  or  women,  in  any  class  of  society,  as  to 
the  practice.  Now,  in  England,  some  years  back,  we  had  the  anti- 
thesis of  this.  Then  it  was  the  exception  here  for  men,  and  especially 
for  gentlemen,  to  smoke.  Naval  and  military  men  even  then  smoked, 
more  or  less,  according  as  they  had  seen  foreign  service,  but  it  was 
quite  the  exception  for  gentlemen  to  smoke.  All  this  is  now 
changed,  the  social  position  of  the  practice  is  altogether  different, 
and  in  every  class,  to  smoke  is  becoming  the  rule,  just  as  it  was  the 
exception. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a habit,  which  the  beginner  invariably  finds 
nauseating  and  unpleasant,  has  extended  over  nearly  the  entire  globe. 
Taking  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1841  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  was  23,096,281  pounds,  or  equal  to  13I  ounces 
per  head;  while  in  1875  it  had  increased  to  49,051,830  pounds,  or 
one  pound  seven  and-a-half  ounces  per  head.  We  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  smpking  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  consider  the  question  calmly  and 
judicially.  There  are  several  aspects  in  whicli  we  may  regard  this 
subject,  and  I will  discuss  smoking  in  its  social  aspect  first.  Society 
for  a long  time  fought  against  the  smoker,  and  such  of  us  as  can 
remember  a quarter  of  a century  back  will  readily  recollect  how  our 
parents  used  to  discourage  the  practice.  No  epithet  was  too  severe 
for  the  poor  smoker.  It  was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  smoking  as  a 
low  vulgar  habit,  to  say  that  no  gentleman  would  smoke  and  make 
a chimney  of  his  mouth,  and  that  it  always  led  the  way  to  drinking. 

I well  remember  a clergyman  giving  me,  when  a lad,  a book,  and 
marking  a chapter  headed  “Smoking  the  ruin  of  thousands.”  Such 
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was  the  estimate  in  which  tobacco-smoking  was  held  by  respect^ 
able  middle-aged  people  some  twenty  years  back,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  present  tolerance,  not  to  say  sanction,  which  society 
affords  to  the  smoker,  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  but 
for  the  increased  facilities  of  travelling,  which  have,  so  speak, 
overcome  our  insularity,  and  brought  us  into  closer  union  with  the  Con- 
tinent and  America.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  still,  in  this 
country,  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  smoking,  and 
society  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the 
smokers  and  the  anti-smokers.  Of  course  there  is  a large  mass  of 
people  having  no  opinion  about  the  matter,  but  this  may  be  said  of 
every  subject  from  religion  downwards.  The  two  great  divisions 
which  I have  assumed,  viz.  smokers  and  anti-smokers,  must  be  again 
subdivided : each  class  consists  of  two  groups  or  subclasses. 

The  class  anti-smokers  consists  of  (i)  reasonable  men,  (2)  fanatics, 
and  the  same  subdivision  applies  to  smokers. 

In  the  class  anti-smokers,  the  reasonable  men  of  course  do  not 
smoke ; they  have  a strong  dislike  to  the  habit,  believe  it  to  be 
injurious  to  health  and  longevity,  think  it  a waste  of  time,  and  one 
probably  leading  to  drinking  habits.  Such  men  really  object  to  the 
odour  of  the  weed.  They  know  something  about  the  subject,  and, 
having  thought  it  out  according  to  their  lights,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disadvantages  of  smoking  largely  over-balance 
its  advantages.  Probably  at  one  time  they  may  have  smoked  a little, 
but  never  took  kindly  to  the  habit  ; in  fact,  either  from  idiosyncrasy 
or  from  some  dyspeptic  state,  could  not  enjoy  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
found  it  increasingly  unpleasant  and  decidedly  injurious  to  appetite 
and  health,  and  therefore  very  wisely  discontinued  the  practice,  and 
ever  after  ranged  themselves  in  the  class  of  non-smokers.  If  the 
subject  of  smoking  be  raised  during  after-dinner  conversation,  these 
men  will  declare  oracularly  that  the  habit  is  injurious,  that  they  tried 
it  themselves,  and  found  it  so.  You  cannot  convince  these  men  that, 
in  their  case,  some  special  state  of  constitution  may  exist  to  which 
tobacco  was  inimical,  or  that  perhaps  the  habit  was  not  persevered  in 
for  a sufficiently  lengthened  period,  so  as  to  acquire  first  the  toler- 
ance and  then  the  enjoyment  of  smoking.  The  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  of  these  men,  as  a rule,  hold  the  same  moderate  views  as 
their  male  relations.  I believe  that  tobacco-smoking  is,  in  a certain 
sense,  a ladies’  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  odour  of 
the  breath  is  not  improved  by  tobacco-smoking,  and  that  the  female 
portion  of  our  establishments,  with  whom  we  are  on  osculatory 
terms,  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  Again,  it  is  quite 
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certain  that  the  smell  of  a room  is  not  improved  by  the  odour  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke,  and  this  applies  with  double  force  if  cigars 
have  been  smoked;  even  the  most  inveterate  smoker  will  find 
a room  unpleasant  in  the  morning  where  cigars  have  been 
smoked  over-night.  If  only  good  tobacco  be  smoked  in  one’s 
dining-room  during  the  evening,  the  smell  is  immediately  removed 
'.by  opening  the  windows  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning; 
on  the  contrary,  if  cigars  be  smoked,  it  will  take  days  before  the 
room  loses  the  odour  of  stale  cigar- smoke,  which  is  sickening  to  most 
people.  Now,  as  we  all  do  not  possess  smoking-  or  billiard-rooms  in 
our  houses,  it  is  certainly  a matter  upon  which  our  wives  should  be 
heard,  when  we  render  our  dining  or  other  rooms,  used  by  the 
female  part  of  our  households,  unpleasant  by  smoking  in  them  during 
the  evening.  In  this  matter,  however,  as  in  most  others,  a good  and 
sensible  wife  will  accommodate  her  taste  to  that  of  her  husband;  and 
she  will  be  wise  to  do  so,  because  if  a man  be  really  a smoker,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  the  weed  be  interfered  with  at  home,  he  will  very 
probably  take  to  indulging  in  his  luxury  away  from  home,  and  the 
club,  the  billiard-room,  the  music-hall,  or  the  public-house  will  find 
him  a frequent  guest,  banished  from  his  fireside  by  an  injudicious 
wife.  I repeat,  then,  that  tobacco-smoking,  in  its  several  aspects,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  women.  I said  that  the  class  anti-smokers 
had  a second  division,  the  fanatics.  Now,  tobacco  is  not  peculiar  in 
this  respect.  I believe  there  are  few  subjects  without  fanatics,  and 
as  a rule  we  find  them  the  most  ignorant  portion  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  especially  ignorant,  as  well  as  blindly  prejudiced, 
about  the  subject  on  which  they  rave.  But  this  is  a very  general  rule. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  fierce  religious  polemist  to  be  often  the 
shallowest  divine  and  the  poorest  scholar ; and  if  one  were  to  pursue 
such  an  uninviting  study  as  an  investigation  of  the  mental  calibre  of 
the  fanatics  in  the  various  doxies  and  oiogies,  they  would  be  found  the 
least  intelligent  and  the  most  conceited,  d'he  fanatics,  however, 
continue  to  make  a great  deal  of  noise  about  any  subject  they 
affect,  and  often  by  their  persistency  get  a following.  I do  not 
think  that  the  fanatic  anti-smoker  is  to  be  heard  as  against  the 
smoker ; the  former  will  shriek  out  against  tobacco,  but  then  he 
has  no  personal  experience,  and  the  positive  evidence  of  the  smoker, 
from  his  personal  experience,  completely  outweighs  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  fanatic.  It  is  curious  to  what  lengths  prejudice  will 
carry  an  otherwise  sensible  person.  I know  a man  who  is  so  violently 
hostile  to  smoking,  that  he  considers  anyone  he  sees  with  a pipe  in 
his  mouth  little  better  than  a blackguard.  Like  the  bull  and  the  red 
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cloth,  tobacco* smoke  will  always  draw  from  this  man  some  violent 
outburst  of  unreason.  Again,  I have  met  with  the  most  hospitable 
people,  who  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  make  you  happy  and 
comfortable  at  their  houses,  and  yet  allow  a narrow-minded  crotchet 
against  smoking  so  to  warp  their  better  feelings,  that  they  refuse  the 
smoker  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  weed  ; and  thus  destroy  the 
whole  pleasure  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  agreeable  visit. 
One  more  illustration  of  the  fanatics,  and  I have  done  with  them.  A 
lady  whom  I know  married  an  inveterate  smoker;  how  much  she  dis- 
liked smoking  my  poor  friend  never  discovered  before  marriage,  but 
he  was  soon  informed  on  the  subject  after  this  interesting  ceremony 
had  taken  place.  His  wife  refused  to  remain  in  the  house  if  he 
smoked  indoors.  My  friend  remonstrated,  argued,  insisted  ; he  was 
weak,  poor  fellow,  and  he  yielded ; but  he  must  have  his  smoke. 
You  might  see  him  on  a cold,  or  wet,  or  snowy  winter’s  evening, 
walking  up  and  down  his  small  garden,  with  great  coat  and  umbrella, 
enjoying  his  pipe  before  bedtime.  Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part 
of  my  subject,  I will  give  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  smoking 
habits  which  prevailed  some  twenty  years  back.  A friend  of  mine, 
having  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  been  ordained,  went  to 
visit  two  maiden  aunts  in  the  country,  who  looked  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  young  clergyman’s  visit.  He  bad  one  fault  in  their 
eyes,  he  smoked  ; but  the  old  ladies  were  goodnatured,  so  they  asked 
the  village  surgeon,  who  they  knew  was  a smoker,  to  meet  their 
nephew  at  dinner  the  first  day  of  his  visit.  But  their  consideration 
did  not  even  stop  here,  for  they  purchased  two  spittoons,  and,  in 
their  ignorance  of  smoking  habits,  directed  their  old  servant  to  lay 
one  to  each  gentleman  with  his  finger-glass  at  dessert. 

I spoke  of  the  smokers  being  divisible  into  two  subdivisions  also 
— the  moderate  smokers,  and  the  fanatics,  or  slaves  to  tobacco.  The 
former  group  now  embraces,  I imagine,  the  greater  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  in  this  country.  These  men  use  tobacco  without 
abusing  it,  and  are  temperate  in  the  indulgence  of  this  habit,  as 
sensible  men  ought  to  be  in  all  things.  A prudent  man  eats  and 
drinks,  sleeps,  and  takes  exercise  or  enjoyment  in  moderation  ; and 
so  v/ith  smoking,  he  is  careful  not  to  degenerate  into  excess.  I do 
not  think  there  is  much  fear  that  a careful  man  will  smoke  too  much. 
The  ill-eftects  of  over-indulgence,  as  I will  presently  show,  are  easily 
recognised,  and,  like  the  fatigue  consequent  on  too  long  a walk,  are 
soon  recovered  from,  and  leave  no  permanent  evil  results.  Our 
legislature  has  in  recent  years  exhibited  its  consideration  for  the 
smoker  by  compelling  the  railway  companies  to  run  smoking-car- 
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riages  to  their  trains,  and  the  House  of  Commons  itself  is  provided 
with  its  smoking-room,  and  so  now  is  every  good-class  hotel.  Thus 
we  see  how  public  opinion  supports  the  moderate  smoker,  of  whom 
I shall  have  more  to  say  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  tobacco.  I 
must  now  pass  on  to  consider  that  class  of  men — and  their  number 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable — who  are  slaves  to -the  habit  of  smok- 
ing. As  a medical  man,  I am  constantly  coming  in  contact  with 
men  who  are  perfect  victims  to  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  whose  mind 
and  body  are  alike  suffering  from  this  excess.  Such  men  are  a 
nuisance  to  society,  and  take  no  enjoyment  in  anything  unless 
tobacco  play  a part  in  the  performance.  These  men  think  a dinner- 
party a martyrdom,  because  it  means  some  hours’  deprivation  of 
tobacco  ; a ball  is  not  to  be  tolerated  ; a lecture  or  scientific  meeting 
is  an  abomination ; anything,  in  short,  which  may  in  the  least  degree 
interfere  with  the  craved-for  pipe,  is  looked  upon  with  aversion. 
These  men  begin  to  smoke  immediately  after  breakfast,  often  before, 
and  lose  no  oj^portunity  during  the  day  of  indulging,  irrespective 
of  place,  company,  or  consideration  for  others  ; frequently,  indeed, 
sitting  up  late  into  the  night  to  continue  their  practice.  I have 
met  with  some  strange  instances  of  this  bondage  to  tobacco.  A 
city  man  that  I know  gets  half  an  hour  for  his  luncheon  or  dinner 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; but  he  manages  to  eat  a few  biscuits  dur- 
ing office  hours,  and  spends  his  half-hour  walking  up  and  down  one 
of  the  quays  smoking.  This  man  walks  to  the  city  every  morning 
from  his  home,  the  distance  being  three  miles  j he  also  walks  home 
every  evening;  and  he  smokes  incessantly  during  the  walk  each  way. 
He  dines  at  six  o’clock,  and  then  smokes  without  ceasing  until  bed- 
time. On  Sunday  he  smokes  all  day,  except  during  meals ; he  will 
never  attend  a place  of  worship,  because  it  would  curtail  his  smoking. 
He  will  never  go  into  society  with  his  wife,  and,  indeed,  will  not 
readily  talk  to  her  at  home,  as  it  disturbs  his  smoking.  In  all  other 
respects  this  man  is  a good  husband  and  father.  Another  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  who  is  a highly  intellectual  and  deeply-read  man,  will 
tolerate  nothing  that  may  postpone  his  smoke.  At  dinner  he  is  in 
a perpetual  drive  to  get  done,  so  as  to  begin  his  pipe  ; he  wants  no 
pudding,  cheese,  or  dessert ; taking  these  would  involve  loss  of  time, 
and  put  off  the  smoking  period  a few  minutes  longer.  He  likewise 
requires  no  tea  or  supper,  protesting  he  is  not  hungry,  and  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  his  smoke.  Another  man  that  I 
know  is  in  a government  office,  and  when  the  usual  public  holidays 
occur,  such  as  the  Queen’s  birthday,  his  treat  is  to  lie  in  bed  all  day 
and  smoke.  The  gentleman  is  married,  and  always  smokes  his  last 
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pipe  in  bed  Such  are  a few  of  the  social  phases  of  tobacco- 
smoking. 

I have  divided  smokers  into  four  groups.  Of  course  I know  the 
division  is  artificial,  and  that  each  group  runs  into  the  other ; it  was 
necessary,  however,  to  make  some  classification,  and  the  above  an- 
swered the  object  I had  in  view;  but  I shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
what  I have  chosen  to  call  the  health  aspect  of  tobacco- smoking.  Phy- 
siologists tell  us  alarming  things  about  the  action  of  nicotine,  or  the 
active  principle  of  tobacco,  on  the  animal  functions.  I will  quote  a 
few  opinions  upon  this  subject,  not  because  I think  that  the  sanitary 
aspect  of  smoking  can  be  settled  in  the  laboratory  of  the  physiologist, 
but  in  order  that  my  readers  who  are  inclined  towards  excess  in 
tobacco  may  clearly  understand  that  they  are  using  a well-known 
poison  \ and  although  this  may  be  said,  in  a degree,  of  many  other 
things  we  use  and  abuse,  still,  I think  it  well  to  point  out  that  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons.  Dr.  Milner  Fothergill,  writing  on 
its  action,  says,  ‘‘Tobacco  is  a deadly  poison, acting  powerfully  upon  the 
heart.  No  very  large  dose  of  it  is  requisite  to  kill — quite  an  infinitesimal 
dose,  indeed,  compared  to  what  is  more  harmlessly  consumed.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  nicotine,  the  essential  principle  of  tobacco, 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  very  quickly,  and  thus 
it  is  eliminated  as  quickly  as  it  is  absorbed.”  Again,  Dr.  Sydney 
Ringer,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  this  country  on  the  action  of 
drugs,  writes  thus  of  tobacco  in  his  Handbook  of  Therapeutics'. — 
“ When  introduced  into  the  body  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  nausea 
and  much  sickness,  with  great  muscular  weakness,  and  tremblings, 
and  faintness.  The  ideas  are  confused,  the  sight  may  be  dimmed, 
the  pulse  is  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration  ; it  also  paralyses  the  heart.”  “ Smoking  pro- 
duces in  those  unaccustomed  to  it  many  of  the  effects-  above  enume- 
rated.” “ Smoking  in  excess  is  no  doubt  a very  harmful  habit,  as  it 
disorders  digestion,  and  greatly  lessens  the  appetite,  and  incapacitates 
those  addicted  to  this  abuse  for  both  mental  and  bodily  occu- 
pation.” “There  is  also  produced  by  it  much  restlessness  at  night, 
with  disagreeable  dreams.”  “ The  habitual  smoker  has  generally 
a thickly-coated  tongue.”  “ The  habit  has  also  been  said  to 
produce  amauroses  ” — blindness.  Dr.  Ringer  adds,  “ The  symptoms 
produced  by  smoking  in  excess  soon  cease  when  the  habit  is  dis- 
continued.” Dr.  Headland,  in  his  work  on  the  Action  of  Medicines 
in  the  System.,  writes,  “ The  smoke  of  tobacco  contains  its  alkaloid 
nicotine.  This  is  a powerful  poison.  If  it  were  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  the  blood,  the  act  of  smoking  would  probably  be  fatal.  It  is 
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certainly  absorbed  to  some  extent,  but  it  passes  quickly  into  the 
urine,  where  it  may  be  detected  by  simple  chemical  tests.  Even  the 
small  quantity  at  any  one  time  in  the  system  will  produce  a very 
marked  intoxication  in  some  persons.  It  is  only  not  a poison, 
because  slowly  taken  into  the  system  in  small  amounts,  and  elimi- 
nated pari  passuP  “It  exerts  an  influence  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation, and  it  may  lead  to  syncope  and  death.”  Such  are  a few  of 
the  opinions  of  our  best  authorities  upon  the  action  of  tobacco  on 
the  animal  economy,  and  possibly  some  of  my  readers  will  think  me 
inconsistent  when  I say  that,  notwithstanding  my  indorsement  of  the 
above  opinions,  I am  by  no  means  opposed  to  moderate  tobacco- 
smoking in  adult  men.  I do  not  think  it  inimical  to  a high  order  of 
health,  or  to  longevity,  and  certainly  not  to  the  very  highest  flights  of 
intellectual  success.  With  Byron  I am  inclined  to  think, 

Sublime  tobacco  ! which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar’s  labour  or  the  Turkman’s  rest. 

Now,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  question  apart  from  prejudice. 
Is  tobacco-smoking,  even  in  moderation,  detrimental  to  health? 
The  non-smoker  declares  the  practice  injurious,  the  smoker  holds  the 
contrary,  and  the  former  calls  up  the  physiologist  in  support  of  his 
case,  and  no  doubt  he  is  a reliable  witness.  But  this  same  witness 
will  tell  you  that  alcohol  is  also  a poison,  and  yet  the  world  smokes, 
and  drinks,  and  lives  ! Facts  must  prevail  against  theories  and 
arguments,  and  we  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  millions  of  men  smoke 
more  or  less,  and  yet  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  health, 
perform  the  most  fatiguing  bodily  labour,  and  are  capable  of  the 
highest  intellectual  efforts.  As  I said  above,  the  scientific  physiolo- 
gist cannot  settle  this  question.  It  will  help  us  in  this  investigation 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  general  effects  of  smoking  : first,  upon  nations, 
such  as  Germany,  America,  France  or  England  ; secondly,  if  we  take 
certain  classes  of  men  in  these  countries,  such  as  soldiers;  and  thirdly, 
if  we  examine  educated  intelligent  individuals.  There  are,  I believe, 
no  national  statistics  available  as  regards  the  average  duration  of 
life  of  smokers  and  non-smokers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  age 
of  man  has  not  altered  since  tobacco  was  introduced  in  1492,  and, 
speaking  generally,  we  do  not  find  the  average  duration  of  life  shorter 
in  Germany  or  America,  where  smoking  is  almost  universal,  than  it 
is  in  this  country,  where  still  a large  number  of  the  population  do 
not  smoke.  Then  again,  if  smoking  were  the  dreadful  national 
poison  some  assert,  we  should  find  that  women,  who  do  not  smoke, 
had  a decided  and  easily  recognised  extension  of  life  as  compared 
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with  men.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  anti-smoker  will  here 
again  meet  you  by  saying,  if  the  average  duration  of  life  be  not  cur- 
tailed by  tobacco,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  slightly  injurious  to 
health,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a little  dyspepsia  in  all  cases,  which  lowers 
the  general  tone  of  the  system,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  highest 
standards  of  national  health.  I do  deny  this.  If  it  were  the  case, 
careful  observers  would,  ere  this,  have  demonstrated  that  the  life  of 
the  smoker  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  non-smoker.  It  would  be 
totally  impossible  for  a man  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  to  continue 
in  however  slight  a degree  any  injurious  practice,  without  ultimately 
paying  the  penalty  in  the  shape  of  injured  health  and  shortened  life ; 
and  if  such  were  the  case,  our  assurance  offices  would  have  recognised 
the  fact,  and  we  should  have  one  more  question  added  to  their  long 
list  of  queries  for  the  proposing  assurer,  viz.  “Do  you  smoke?” 
As  far  as  one  can  form  an  opinion,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
duration  of  adult  male  life  in  any  country  in  Europe,  which  can  in 
the  slightest  degree  be  traced  to  smoking  \ and  if  we  take  our 
own  country,  where  we  find  smoking  habits  increasing  year  by  year, 
instead  of  any  decline  in  the  male  longevity,  I believe  the  very 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Secondly^  if  we  take  groups  of  men  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  such  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  most  carefully 
investigate  their  state  of  health,  we  shall  be  unable  to  discover  anything 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  smoking  is  injurious.  Now,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  nearly  all  sailors  and  soldiers  smoke,  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  they  suffer  more  from  amaurosis,  or  blindness,  than  an  equal 
number  of  the  civil  population  who  do  not  smoke.  Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  learn  that  the  so-called  smoker's  heart — a form  of  palpi- 
tation— is  more  common  in  the  army  or  navy  than  among  the  general 
public.  The  same  may  be  said  about  tremor  of  the  hands,  and  other 
symptoms  which  arise  from  excess  in  tobacco ; while  as  to  any 
injury  to  the  moral  qualities,  the  German  soldiers,  who  fought  and 
won  the  Franco-German  war,  were  smokers  almost  to  a man,  and 
nobody  can  question  their  remarkable  courage  and  endurance. 
Thirdly^  take  individuals,  and  ask  sensible,  thoughtful  men  who  are 
smokers,  whether  they  have  experienced  any  appreciable  injury  from 
the  habit,  and  I believe  the  answer  will  be  a negative.  They 
will  tell  you  that  smoking  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  mens 
Sana  in  co7'po7‘e  sano.  I am  aware  that  men  are  liable  to  deceive 
themselves  on  such  a matter,  but  I am  speaking  of  men  not  given 
to  self-deception.  Medical  men,  for  instance,  smoke  very  generally, 
and  I have  been  informed  by  several  that  they  can  do  their  work 
more  easily,  and  feel  better,  if  they  smoke  moderately ; but  if,  from 
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some  accidental  circumstance,  this  moderation  should,  on  occasion, 
degenerate  into  excess,  injurious  symptoms  follow.  Let  me  quote 
one  or  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  Sir  Robert  Christison  writes, 
‘‘No  well-ascertained  ill  effects  have  been  shown  to  result  from 
the  habitual  practice  of  tobacco-smoking ; ” whilst  Dr.  Richardson 
says,  “ Perhaps  it  is  the  only  luxury  not  injurious.’^  And  Dr. 
Pereira,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on  therapeutics,  remarks,  “ In 
habitual  smokers  the  practice,  when  moderately  indulged  in,  pro- 
duces that  remarkably  soothing  and  tranquillising  effect  on  the  mind 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society.’^ 
The  study  of  individual  smokers  must  convince  any  reasonable 
mind  that  the  practice  is  not  destructive  to  body  and  mind,,  as  some 
assert.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  ]\loltke. 
They  smoke  continually,  and  yet  they  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  Europe.  I know  that  some  of  our  greatest  physicians  and 
surgeons  smoke,  and  also  that  at  the  Bar  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  enjoy  their  cigars.  How,  then,  can  tobacco  poison 
mind  and  body?  I am,  of  course,  asking  this  question  with  regard 
to  moderate  smoking.  No  one  can  be  more  ready  than  I am  to  admit 
that  excess  in  tobacco  is  a great  evil.  But  here  I may  be  asked, 
what  is  excess  ? This  is,  I must  say,  an  extremely  difficult  question 
to  answer.  What  may  be  excess  in  one  man  is  only  moderation  in 
another.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  as  to  the  amount  which 
men  smoke.  Just  as  some  men  can  eat  a heavy  meat  meal  three 
times  a day,  and  feel  no  symptom  of  indigestion,  so  there  are  many 
men  who  can  smoke  large  quantities  of  tobacco  without  injury.  I 
repeat  that  we  cannot  exactly  define  the  quantity  any  man  may 
smoke  without  deleterious  results,  but  speaking  generally,  and  as  the 
result  of  considerable  observation,  I believe  that  an  adult  may  smoke 
a couple  of  ounces  of  tobacco  a week,  and  feel  sure  that  he  is  not 
overstepping  the  boundary  of  moderation.  The  chief  danger  of 
smoking  is  lest  this  moderation  should  degenerate  into  excess.  But 
in  this  risk  tobacco  is  not  much  different  from  other  luxuries  or 
indulgences.  If  this  argument  is  to  be  used  against  tobacco,  we 
must  also  apply  it  about  every  habit  of  man.  I readily  admit  that 
I have  seen  many  cases  of  serious  injury  to  health  from  excessive 
smoking ; but  I must  also  add  that  I know  many  instances  in  which 
moderate  smoking  has  proved  most  beneficial.  It  may,  however,  be 
asked.  How  can  tobacco  possibly  be  any  advantage  to  health  ? The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  its  beneficial  action  is  through  the 
nervous  system.  Medical  men  well  know  the  sedative  action  of 
alcohol  after  fatigue,  or  severe  mental  effort.  Just  in  the  same  way 
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tobacco  acts  on  some  people,  but  not  on  all.  Sir  James  Paget,  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  in  the  medical  profession,  in  a recent  paper 
writes,  Considering  how  largely  our  natiire  has  been  changed  from 
that  state  ” (the  savage  state)  “by  the  gradual  developments  of  society, 
and  by  the  various  habits,  dispositions,  and  capacities  therewith  asso- 
ciated, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  with  these  changes 
we  should  have  beneficial  adjustments  of  dilferent  foods  or  other 
means  of  sustaining  us  in  our  work.  Among  these  we  may  reckon 
the  greater  part  of  the  comforts,  and  of  what  now  seem  to  be  the 
necessities  of  our  civilised,  that  is,  our  natural  state — such  as  wheaten 
bread,  potatoes,  cultivated  fruits,  and  welbfed  meat,  and  similarly 
among  these  we  may  reckon,  unless  there  be  clear  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, such  drinks  as  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks,  and,  I even  venture 
to  think,  tobacco,  though  probably  for  only  much  smaller  groups  of 
men.”  I have  known  men  so  fatigued  after  a severe  day’s  work  as  to 
be  unable  to  eat  food ; but  only  let  them  smoke  for  a short  while, 
and  then  they  can  eat  and  enjoy  a hearty  meal.  Again,  ask  the 
sportsman  who  has  missed  his  luncheon,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  will  lessen  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  enable  him  to 
continue  his  sport  without  food  for  a long  time.  The  power  of 
tobacco  to  compensate,  to  a certain  extent,  the  want  of  food  is  well 
known.  Tobacco  has  also  some  special  advantages  for  some  in- 
dividuals. For  some  it  acts  as  an  expectorant,  and  enables  many  an 
asthmatic  to  breathe  more  comfortably.  It  is  also  well  known  to  be 
of  great  use  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation.  But  I believe  it  is  its 
qualities  as  a soother  of  the  over-wrought,  tired,  and  worried  brain, 
that  have  made  tobacco-smoking  so  universal  in  this  age  of  competi- 
tion and  excitement.  I have  no  doubt  that  mental  equilibrium  has 
often  been  restored  by  the  soothing  influence  of  smoking ; excitement 
and  irritability  have  been  calmed,  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain  tissue 
has  been  diminished,  and  the  mind  been  rescued  from  insanity. 
This  is  why  men  smoke ; this  is  the  health  aspect  of  tobacco.  It 
is  not  for  the  taste  or  the  odour  that  we  smoke,  but  because  of 
the  tranquillising  effect  of  tobacco  on  our  nervous  system;  and 
hence  the  good  of  smoking  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  mind  and 
body  being  benefited  by  a moderate  use  of  tobacco  in  the  even- 
ing. “ With  the  constant  pipe  diffusing  its  aroma  around  him,  the 
German  philosopher  works  out  the  profoundest  of  his  works  of 
thought.”  I think  that  smoking,  like  alcohol,  is  much  more  bene- 
ficial if  not  indulged  in  until  the  evening,  when  the  work  and  worry  of 
the  day  are  over.  Smoking  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, is  certainly  injurious.  The  meal  has  not  been  digested,  the 
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system  is  still  unnourished  by  the  food,  and  is  practically  fasting  ; 
therefore  the  heart  is  very  liable  to  be  depressed  seriously  by  the 
action  of  the  nicotine.  I know  that  smokers  say  the  morning  pipe 
is  the  nicest  of  all.  It  may  be  so  ; but  all  the  same  it  is  certainly 
the  one  most  calculated  to  hurt  the  animal  economy.  As  to  its 
being  the  most  enjoyable  pipe,  this  is  purely  a matter  of  habit  ; 
and  just  as  we  have  not  our  dinner  appetite  in  the  morning,  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  have  that  meal  later  in  the  day,  so  with 
this  morning  smoke  : if  we  postpone  smoking  until  the  evening,  we 
shall  soon  lose  the  appetite  for  it  in  the  morning.  And  here  I would 
enter  my  strongest  protest  against  smoking  among  boys,  or  during 
adolescence.  I agree  with  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  tobacco,  though  a 
harmless  associate  for  grown  men,  is  a dangerous  and  seductive  ac- 
quaintance for  boys.’^  All  opinions  agree  that  smoking  is  injurious 
before  the  frame  is  matured.  The  growing  lad  should  be  aware  that 
by  his  indulgence  he  may  interfere  with  his  development  as  a robust 
man.  One-and-twenty  is  quite  soon  enough  for  people  to  begin 
smoking,  if  they  wish  in  after  years  to  derive  benefit  and  not  harm 
from  the  practice.  And  for  mere  boys,  between  fourteen  and  twenty, 
to  indulge  much  in  tobacco  is  complete  folly.  I watch,  with  regret, 
the  number  of  youths  who  pass  my  house  each  morning  smoking. 
They  have  just  breakfasted,  and  are  hurrying  to  the  city.  They  smoke 
while  going  to  town,  and,  as  I explained  above,  are  still  fasting, 
as  far  as  having  received  due  nourishment  from  the  morning  meal  is 
concerned.  What  happens  ? Why  this.  When,  they  arrive  in  town 
they  feel  depressed,  and  begin  the  day  with  a glass  of  “bitter”  or  one 
of  dry  sherry.  Disastrous  results  to  the  health  of  these  foolish  youths 
follow  sooner  or  later,  and  I promise  them  they  will  not  be  able  to 
say  in  after  life  with  Shakespeare  : — 

Though  I look  old,  yet  I am  strong  and  lusty, 

For  in  my  youth  I never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  think  it  well  for  middle-aged 
men,  who  have  long  been  habitual  smokers,  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice. I believe  I have  seen  evil  results  ensue.  I am  inclined  to 
agree  in  the  advice  which  an  eminent  continental  physician  gave  a 
friend  of  mine  who  consulted  him,  and  said  he  was  a great  smoker, 
but  had  given  it  up.  Dr.  Franks  advised  him  to  begin  again 
to  smoke  moderately,  “ as  it  was  not  wise  to  break  with  an  old 
friend.” 

There  remains  one  point  more  which  I intend  to  discuss,  and 
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it  is  this:  Does  smoking  lead  to  drunkenness?  Now,  if  the  answer 
to  this  question  be  in  the  affirmative,  tobacco  deserves  to  be  at 
once  banished  from  the  list  of  our  luxuries  : and  every  good  citizen 
ought  to  endeavour  to  limit  the  use  of  a substance  destructive  alike 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  It  is  chiefly  to  this 
phase  of  the  question  that  the  anti-tobacconist  addresses  himself, 
and  for  which  he  reserves  his  most  violent  diatribes.  He  avers  that 
smoking  always  leads  to  drinking.  But  if  we  regard  the  matter 
judicially,  I think  the  evidence  is  quite  the  other  way.  In  the  first 
place,  women,  who  are  unfortunately  too  often  drunkards,  do  not 
smoke ; and  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking  is,  in  proportion,  more 
on  the  increase  among  women  than  among  men,  while  smoking 
is  largely  increasing  among  the  male  sex.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  confirmed  drunkard  will  invariably  give  up  smoking  as 
soon  as  drink  enslaves  him.  When  he  becomes  a drunkard  he 
will  cease  to  be  a smoker.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  here  the  harm 
is  done  long  since,  and  that,  although  the  confirmed  drunkard  may  be 
unable  to  enjoy  tobacco,  yet  it  was  smoking  which  in  the  first  instance 
led  him  on  to  drink.  This  is  pure  assumption,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
opinion  and  experience  of  thoughtful  men  who  have  studied  the 
matter.  I have  now,  for  several  years,  closely  analysed  tobacco - 
smoking  from  this  point  of  view,  and  I am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  smoking  leads  to  drunkenness.  That  the 
great  majority  of  drinking  men  smoke  is  no  proof,  because  the  larger 
number  of  the  adult  male  population  in  this  country  now  smoke.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  well  known  that  the  thorough  smoker  prefers  what  is 
called  a dry  pipe.  I readily  admit  that  to  many  men  a little  stimulant 
renders  the  pipe  more  enjoyable;  some  prefer  coffee  or  tea,  others  a glass 
of  ale  or  claret,  while  to  many  a glass  of  spirit  and  water  is  most  agree- 
able. And  why  not  ? We  do  the  same  with  our  meals.  I can  see 
no  harm  whatever  in  the  moderate  glass  being  taken  with  the  evening 
pipe  by  such  as  like  it,  any  more  than  I can  see  harm  in  taking  a 
glass  of  sherry  with  fish  or  soup  at  dinner.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
combination  of  lobster  sauce  and  cucumber  with  our  salmon,  or  to 
lemon  with  our  whitebait ; why,  then,  cry  out  against  the  smoker 
taking  his  combination  ? The  glutton  and  the  drunkard  must  not 
interfere  with  the  man  who  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Further,  it  is 
a fact  that,  while  the  Turks  are  great  smokers,  they  are  the  most  ab- 
stemious of  nations.  Again,  the  Italians  are  inveterate  smokers,  but 
yet,  taking  them  as  a nation,  they  are  most  abstemious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scotch  perhaps  drink  more  spirit  than  any  other  people, 
and  yet  we  do  not  find  smoking  nearly  so  general  in  Scotland  as  in 
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Italy.  In  short,  a man  who  is  a drunkard  is  so  independently,  and 
often  in  spite  of  being  a smoker.  Excessive  smoking  and  drinking  go 
together,  not  as  cause  and  effect,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a weak 
and  vicious  nature,  easily  yielding  to  every  indulgence  and  temptation, 
and  rushing  headlong  into  excess  in  all  things.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
urged  that  at  least  smoking  excites  thirst,  and  in  this  way  encourages 
drinking  habits.  But  so  does  playing  cricket  or  eating  York  ham. 
This  argument  may  equally  be  used  against  all  our  out-door  amuse- 
ments, and  many  of  our  ordinary  articles  of  food.  I myself  do  not 
believe  that  smoking  excites  thirst.  Men  take  sometimes  a stimulant 
with  their  pipe,  not  because  they  are  thirsty,  but  because  the  two — like 
bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  butter — go  well  together.  Of  all  these 
things  we  may  say  with  Virgil, 

Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit. 
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A DAY  AT  LOMA  LOMA. 


IJI  is  the  youngest  of  our  colonies.  It  was  as  recently  as  1874 


JL  that  Thakombau,  the  titular  king  of  that  group  of  islands, 
ceded  his  dominions  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  sent  her  his  club 
in  token  of  submission.  Thakombau’s  power  was  by  no  means  un- 
divided. There  were  other  chiefs  in  the  country  almost  as  influential 
as  himself  whose  consent  to  the  act  of  cession  had  to  be  obtained. 
Among  these  was  Maafu,  a prince  of  Tongan  extraction,  who  reigned 
supreme  over  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Fijian  archipelago.  He 
was  Thakombau^s  most  formidable  rival,  and  was  known  to  be  averse 
to  the  project  of  cession,  though  his  consent  thereto—it  need  hardly 
now'  be  said — was  given  in  the  end. 

Negotiations  on  this  subject  were  still  in  progress  when  I pro- 
ceeded from  Levuka  to  Loma  Loma  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships.  Loma  Loma  is  the  principal  place  in  the  island  of  Vanua 
Balavu,  and  the  headquarters  of  Maafu. 

It  was  a delightful  trip  of  nineteen  hours,  at  first  among  islands 
of  various  sizes  ; but  afterwards  through  a calm  expanse  of  open  sea. 
During  and  after  dinner  the  ship’s  band  played  a selection  of  music, 
and  when  this  was  over  we  remained  on  deck  smoking  and  talking. 
By  degrees,  my  companions,  except  those  who  were  on  duty  on 
watch,  went  below  and  turned  in.  Feeling  indisposed  for  sleep,  I 
stayed  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  balmy  night,  and,  as  the  hours  wore  on, 
I resolved  to  continue  there  and  see  the  sun  rise.  I certainly  was 
rewarded. 

On  the  sky  in  the  far  east,  streaks  of  pale  saffron  deepened  till  a 
warmer  glow  awoke  and  overspread  them.  The  extreme  rim  of  the 
sea,  dark  yet  clearly  defined,  was  as  a ridge  beyond  w'hich  a mighty 
furnace  had  been  kindled.  Overtopping  this,  presently,  one  blazing 
beam  shot  out  over  the  opaque  surface  of  waters  heaving  expectant. 
There  followed  another,  and  another.  Heaven  flushed  and  flamed. 
The  sun  arose  in  glorious  majesty.  Soon  after,  the  ocean  was  all 
one  sparkle.  A merry  radiance — a KVfiaTu*v  avr^pidfioi'  yiXacrjiaj 
as  .^schylus  has  it — was  diffused  abroad. 

And  still  the  screw  w^hich  impelled  us  spun  round ; and  still  our 
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track  of  seething  foam  kept  rushing  horizonwards ; and  over  it  there 
still  skimmed,  rose,  and  hovered  birds  of  whitest  plumage.  The  eye 
is  fascinated  by  their  restlessness.  As  they  descend  swiftly  with  out- 
stretched wing,  so  close  as  to  brush  bubbles  from  the  surge,  one 
waits  to  see  them  alight  flutteringly  and  snatch  a brief  repose 
amid  those  watery  valleys.  But  they  never  pause  : they  never  seem 
to  tire. 

Land  had  been  long  in  sight,  at  first  dim,  bathed  in  faint  lilac 
mists ; but  now,  with  swelling  outline  and  rich  colour,  plainly  per- 
ceptible. A coral  reef,  twenty-four  miles  around,  encircles  Vanua 
Balavu,  and  other  smaller  windward  islands  of  the  Fijian  group.  To 
the  south-east  is  one  of  those  openings,  distinct  but  none  too  wide, 
which  those  laborious  little  zoophytes — the  coral  worms — would 
almost  seem  to  have  left  as  a passage  for  ships.  As  we  entered,  the 
scene  was  brilliant  and  new  to  my  eyes.  The  long  sweeping  rollers 
were  hurling  themselves  on  the  unyielding  barrier,  which,  checking 
them  in  mid  career,  sent  them  spurting  high  into  the  air,  to  fall  again 
in  showers  of  rainbow-tinted  spray.  Once  within  the  reef,  the 
water  was  of  glassy  smoothness.  Yet  our  progress  was  slow,  and 
puzzlingly  tortuous — at  least,  to  me  it  seemed  so.  But  caution  was 
necessary.  The  lake-like  expanse  through  which  we  were  gliding 
was  in  places  of  a dimpled  oiliness  that  indicated  the  presence 
of  coral  patches  beneath  ; besides,  from  the  position  of  the  sun 
just  then,  and  the  blinding  reflection  from  his  rays  on  the  water, 
the  danger  of  grounding  was  increased.  No  such  calamity,  however, 
befell  us. 

We  were  off  Loma  Loma.  Our  speed  slackened  and  ceased. 
There  came  the  whir  of  letting  go  the  anchor,  with  the  splash 
and  commotion  of  its  entry  into  the  water.  When  the  fuss 
on  deck  incidental  to  this  operation  had  subsided,  we  swung 
broadside  on  to  a short  jetty  of  loose  stones  which  does  duty  as  a 
landing-place. 

How  still  it  all  seemed  ! Wondering  whether  there  were  any 
movement  on  shore,  I borrowed  a glass,  and  with  its  aid,  soon 
perceived  that  there  were  figures,  single  and  grouped,  standing 
motionless,  noting  our  approach.  The  land  near  the  beach  was  flat, 
almost  on  a level  with  the  water ; off  it,  a canoe  or  two  rocked 
gently.  There  were  habitations  to  be  seen  through  openings  in  the 
trees — some  mere  huts,  so  green  themselves  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  surrounding  vegetation,  others  neat  edifices, 
in  the  erection  of  which  the  hand  of  civilised  man  had  evidently  had 
a share.  The  natives  at  Loma  Loma  are  now  well  accustomed  to 
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the  appearance  of  Her  Majesty^s  ships.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  the 
sight  of  such  puffing  wonders  would  have  scared  and  enraged  them 
too.  They  would  have  sought  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  intruders, 
or  fled  to  the  depths  of  their  woods,  there  to  consult  as  to  measures 
of  defence,  and  look  to  their  clubs  and  poisoned  arrows.  But  these 
days  are  gone.  They  tender  a ready  welcome  to  the  kai  papalagi 
(white  man)  now. 

The  canoes  I have  mentioned  were  approaching  us  from  the 
shore.  They  were  six  feet  long,  or  less,  very  narrow  and  of  the 
rudest  construction,  being  simply  stout  logs  of  wood  scooped  into  boat- 
like form.  In  the  stern  of  each  sat  a naked  brown  boy,  paddling 
with  all  his  might,  and  piloting  his  craft  dexterously  enough.  One 
had  a little  cargo  of  pineapples,  shaddocks,  and  l^ananas  on  board. 
The  other  had  nothing  to  sell,  but  was  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  skill 
in  diving ; and  in  reply  to  his  urgent  entreaties,  a fourpenny-piece 
was  cast  into  the  water  beyond  him,  where  it  circled  slowly  as  it 
sank.  In  an  instant,  the  young  diver  had  dropped  in  head  foremost 
after  it,  almost  without  a splash,  kicking  his  canoe  topsy-turvy,  and 
sending  his  paddle  adrift  in  his  eagerness.  He  was  up  again,  with 
the  prize  in  his  mouth,  immediately.  Then  he  had  to  right  his  ship, 
get  himself  in  again,  and  bale  out  the  water  which  had  collected  at 
the  bottom — all  which  feats  he  performed  in  a surprisingly  short 
space  of  time.  But  ere  he  had  finished,  an  old  uniform  button,  or 
perhaps  another  coin,  had  been  flung  in,  and  over  he  went  again  in 
a trice.  This  time,  the  vendor  of  fruit  was  tempted  to  try  what 
he  could  do  in  the  same  way,  and  in  he  plunged  as  well.  The  divers 
must  have  knocked  heads  pretty  sharply  under  water,  and  I know 
not  which  got  the  button,  but  they  rose  panting  and  still  struggling 
to  the  surface,  and  there  floundered,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
beholders. 

Before  this  aquatic  diversion  had  terminated,  I went  on  shore  with 
three  companions,  one  of  whom  was  acquainted  with  the  enterprising 
owner  of  a store,”  which  was  an  object  conspicuous  from  our 
anchorage.  Thither  he  conducted  us.  I found  the  place,  as  I ex- 
pected, an  emporium  of  every  variety  of  merchandise,  a mart  where  all 
the  dawning  wants  which  come  with  civilisation  can  be  gratified.  An 
underling,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  displaying  the  glories  of  a printed 
calico  to  two  Tongan  damsels,  difficult  to  please  ; and  a little  savage, 
who  had  just  purchased  a broom  three  times  his  own  length,  seemed 
anxious  to  test  its  quality  by  brushing  our  faces  with  it  as  we  entered. 
The  owner  was  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  He  met  us  courteously, 
took  us  into  his  house  hard  by,  and  allowed  us  to  sit  a bit  in  easy 
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chairs  in  his  deep  dark  verandah.  The  sun’s  force  was  waxing  fierce 
outside,  but  here  it  could  not  reach  us.  What  an  elysium  of  coolness 
was  this  dim,  draughty  retreat,  from  which,  through  a veil  of  drooping 
branches,  we  saw  our  good  ship  riding  peacefully  at  anchor  ! A strip 
of  garden  lay  in  front  of  us.  Here  bloomed  the  scarlet  hibiscus^ 
here  were  crotons  and  draccenasvsi  plenty;  up  the  posts,  and  over 
the  roof  of  the  verandah,  the  granadilla  clambered  or  hung  festooned. 
Next  the  strip  of  garden  came  a strip,  about  as  wide,  of  sparkling 
sand  shell-sprinkled,  moistened  by  wavelets  which  strove  to  crash, 
but  only  prattled,  as  though  mimicking  the  hurly-burly  on  the 
reef  beyond.  These  influences  were  soothing.  But  we  had  not 
landed  to  sit  and  dream.  So  we  took  leave  and  started  forth  on  a 
ramble. 

Imagine,  a woodland  avenue  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width, 
carpeted  with  soft  turf,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  a neat 
reed  palisade,  within  which  bread-fruit  trees,  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
bananas  flourish  in  tropical  abundance.  Other  trees  there  are 
whose  branches  meet  and  mingle  overhead,  forming  above  your 
path  a leafy  ceiling,  upon  which  the  sun’s  rage  beats  harmlessly. 
In  places  where  the  screen  is  broken,  or  less  dense,  his  beams 
indeed  pierce  through,  and  fling  a bar  of  gold  across  the  sward,  or 
fleck  its  breadth  with  blotches  of  ardent  light.  But  this  is  seldom. 
The  green  vista  stretching  away  and  narrowing  to  nothing  in  the 
far  distance,  is  for  the  most  part  in  deepest  shade.  Along  this  we 
walked. 

Dusky  figures,  almost  nude,  issuing  from  openings  in  the  fence  of 
reeds,  crossed  the  avenue  on  ahead  from  time  to  time,  and  disap- 
peared in  an  opposite  enclosure.  Others  approached  and  passed  us, 
carrying  baskets  of  fruit  or  loads  of  yams  and  sugarcanes.  Their 
clothing  was  of  the  scantiest  certainly,  but  it  displayed  to  advantage 
their  lithe  and  graceful  figures.  Their  bearing  was  independent  with- 
out being  bold,  humble  without  being  cringing.  They  stepped  rather 
to  one  side  as  we  passed,  and  did  not  turn  to  examine  us  at  once,  though 
presently,  if  we  looked  behind,  we  were  sure  to  see  them,  still  as 
statues,  gazing  at  our  retreating  forms,  half-astonished,  half-amused. 
And  no  wonder  ! The  appearance  of  their  British  brethren  must  to 
them  be  strangely  droll  at  first. 

I heard  neither  song  of  bird  nor  hum  of  insect.  The  air  was 
silent,  except  that  ever  and  anon  there  came,  from  far  and  near,  the 
sound  of  wood  meeting  wood.  The  effect  was  not  unpleasing  to  the 
ear,  and  it  has  been  noticed,  I find,  by  most  travellers  who  have 
recorded  their  experiences  in  these  regions.  Tap-a-tap-a-tap  came 
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the  sound.  Now  I am  not  attempting  the  feeblest  play  on  a word 
when  I state  that  this  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  divers  women 
in  the  surrounding  enclosures  were  occupied  in  making  tapa,  such 
being  the  name  given  to  the  native  cloth.  As  we  advanced  this 
tapping  became  still  more  frequent.  We  heard  it  on  all  sides.  We 
passed  before  an  enclosure  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  others. 
Its  bamboo  paling  was  higher,  its  belt  of  trees  more  stately  and 
umbrageous.  From  the  opening  which  gave  access  to  it  we  saw  that 
the  domain  within  looked  inviting,  for  oranges  and  pineapples  were 
ripening  there,  and  the  trim,  undulating  greensward  was  dotted  with 
cocoanut  palms,  ivi  trees,  and  aloes.  Buff-coloured  houses  and 
sheds  occupied  the  background.  The  making  of  tap  a was  pro- 
ceeding briskly,  to  judge  by  the  noise.  Now,  we  had  a fancy  to  see 
how  this  fabric  is  made,  so  we  entered.  We  were  in  fact  now  in 
Maafu’s  own  particular  territory,  the  enclosure  within  which  dwell 
his  immediate  retainers  and  domestics,  not  to  mention  the  soldiers 
forming  his  body-guard. 

Beneath  a leafy  tamarind  sat  a girl  as  busy  as  a bee  over  her  tapa, 
hammering  lustily.  Leaning  against  another  tree,  watching  her 
movements,  and  exchanging  a word  with  her  now  and  then,  stood 
a youth.  We,  in  our  customary  free-and-easy  way,  seated  ourselves 
on  the  trunk  of  a felled  tree,  which  lay  close  by,  and  watched  her 
too. 

Tapa  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  a quantity  of 
which  is  peeled  from  the  tree  in  long  strips  and  deposited  in  a 
running  stream,  until  this  soaking  process  has  reduced  its  fibres  to  a 
pulpy  mass.  It  is  then  spread  in  layers  on  a smooth  surface  of 
wood,  and  beaten  out  flat  with  a wooden  mallet,  the  sides  of  which 
are  grooved  horizontally.  Owing  to  the  glutinous  nature  of  the  sap 
of  the  fibres,  the  pieces  are  joined  together  with  ease.  The  edge  of 
one  having  been  wetted,  and  placed  so  as  to  overlap  the  edge  of  the 
other,  the  seam  thus  formed  is  also  beaten  with  the  mallet,  till  it 
becomes  as  stout  and  strong  as  the  tightest  sewing  could  make  it. 
After  being  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun,  it  is  glazed  with  a solution  of 
arrowroot,  while  its  borders  are  stained  in  fanciful  patterns.  Fijian 
gentlemen,  disposed  to  be  dandies,  appear  with  fathoms  of  this  cloth 
twisted  around  their  loins.  None  of  it  seems  to  be  spared  for  the 
poor  ladies  who  make  it,  but  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  putting 
it  on.  They  may  wear  linen  or  calico,  but  not  tapa.  Many  years 
ago — before  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  sown  in  these  islands 
by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries — a woman  who  dared  to  wear  tapa 
was  held  to  have  committed  a dire  offence,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
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infringing  a custom,  and  thereby  using  means  of  self- adornment 
from  which  others  of  her  sex,  by  general  consent,  abstained.  The 
sort  of  treatment  which  such  a one  had  to  expect  is  described  in  a 
thrilling  anecdote  given  us  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  his  history  of 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  ' “ At  Levuka,”  he  says, 
“an. old  woman  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  once  took  it  into 
her  head  to  wear  a small  piece  of  tapa^  with  which  she  showed 
herself  in  the  village,  whereupon  the  other  women  fell  upon  her, 
and,  after  beating  her  almost  to  death,  bit  off  her  nose,  and  left  her 
a monument  of  her  own  vanity  and  of  the  ferocity  of  the  fair  sex  of 
Fiji." 

Our  young  /apa-niaker  was  not  ill-favoiired.  Both  she  and  the 
youth  wore  far  more  clothing  than  anybody  we  had  met  during  our 
stroll.  She  was  clad  in  white.  Her  feet  and  ankles  were  bare,  and 
very  pretty  ones  they  were — so  one  of  my  companions  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  tell  her,  by  way  of  beginning  a conversation.  But  of 
course  she  did  not  understand  him.  The  colour  of  her  skin  may  be 
described  as  cafe-au-lait  tendi'e;  her  eyes  were  brown,  in  sockets  long 
and  narrow  ; her  no§e  was  flattish,  her  cheek-bones  were  high,  and 
her  lips  were  thin.  In  her  sleek  black  hair,  cut  short  at  her  neck,  she 
had  fastened  a scarlet  hibiscus  flower.  In  her  left  ear,  by  way  of  earring, 
she  wore  a blossom,  pale,  waxy,  and  odorous.  We  pointed 

to  this  floral  ornament  with  admiration,  and  she  threw  us  the  sprig, 
from  which  she  had  plucked  it,  to  smell.  We  tried  to  compliment 
her  in  bfoken  Fijian  (very  broken  indeed)  on  her  handicraft ; but  she 
was  puzzled,  and  looked  up  at  the  youth  for  an  explanation.  The 
youth  was  better  looking  than  she  was.  The  hue  of  his  skin  was  the 
same,  but  there  was  more  expression  in  his  eyes  ; the  contour  of  his 
visage  was  less  angular  ; he  smiled  when  he  spoke— which  she  ap- 
peared incapable  of  doing — and  displayed  a row  of  sound  white  teeth. 
He  wore  a white  shirt,  and  nether  garments  of  blue  cloth,  resembling 
knickerbockers,  reaching  to  the  knee.  His  head  was  uncovered,  as 
were  his  legs  and  feet.  He  had  a smattering  of  English,  and  we 
gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  an  officer  in  Maafu’s  house- 
hold brigade.  “ Me  soldier  ! " he  exclaimed,  pointing  his  forefinger 
to  the  centre  of  his  chest. 

We  looked  duly  astonished  at  this  information.  “ Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, evidently  pleased  at  the  interest  we  evinced,  “ me  big  gun  ! " 
— and  he  pretended  to  present  and  fire  a musket,  taking  my  right  eye 
as  a target ; and  then  he  stood  at  attention,  and  then  at  ease,  with  his 
head  stuck  on  one  side,  and  one  foot  crossed  before  the  other.  As 
an  exhibition  of  drill,  it  was  open  to  criticism  ; but  as  a fanciful 
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imitation  thereof,  it  was  perfect  in  its  way.  There  was  a naivei'e 
of  conceit,  too,  in  the  whole  performance  quite  refreshing  to  witness. 
We  all  laughed  heartily,  and  the  cause  of  our  mirth  joined  in  it 
readily,  hut  the  tapa-mzk.tx  never  relaxed  a muscle  of  her  face. 
She  laid  her  hammer  down  at  moments,  either  to  tuck  back  a 
stray  tress  which  had  fallen  over  her  eyes,  or  to  take  a bite 
at  a piece  of  cocoanut  which  she  kept  beside  her,  or  else  to  dip 
her  fingers  in  a mug  of  water,  and  sprinkle  the  seam  on  which  she 
was  engaged. 

When  silence  had  been  restored,  she  renewed  her  conversation 
with  the  soldier.  What  can  they  have  been  saying  ? He  seemed 
amused,  but  she  continued  sober  as  a judge.  They  were  pro- 
bably discussing  us.  However,  we  broke  in  on  their  colloquy  with 
the  request  for  a pineapple.  The  youth  went  and  fetched  one, 
and  also  produced  a knife  which  he  polished  on  his  leg.  This 
last  attention  he  might,  I thought,  have  omitted.  We  all  got  a 
good  big  slice,  and  the  girl,  while  eating  hers,  condescended  to 
ask,  through  the  youth  acting  as  interpreter,  whether  we  came  from 
Pritanee  (Britain).  On  learning  that  we  did,  she  further  inquired 
whether  Viti  (Fiji)  in  general,  and  Vanua  Balavu  in  particular, 
were  to  be  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Queen  of  Pritanee. 
We  stated,  in  reply,  that  such  a change  in  the  future  of  entire  Viti 
was  imminent. 

She  received  the  news  without  flinching,  and  finished  her  pine- 
apple. It  was  doubtless  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  her  how, 
or  by  whom,  she  was  to  be  ruled,  if  only  she  were  left  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  unmolested. 

One  of  my  friends  recollected  then  that  he  had  a photograph  in 
his  pocket  which  might  interest  our  new  acquaintances.  It  was  the 
likeness  of  no  relative  nor  even  friend  of  his  own,  but  a portrait 
which  he  had  espied  in  a shop  window  in  London,  and  straightway 
purchased,  since  he  conceived  that  it  approached  his  beau  ideal  of 
female  loveliness.  The  original  appeared  a comely  person,  a bit 
brazen,  perhaps,  and  was  arrayed  with  extravagance.  A bunch  of 
fluffy  hair,  clipped  to  a level  with  her  eyebrows,  descended  over  her 
forehead.  Above  this  rose  a tower  of  plaits,  crowned  by  a cap. 
Enormous  earrings  dangled  by  either  cheek.  Around  her  neck  was 
a ruff-like  collar;  also  a broad  chain,  with  a locket,  resembling  a 
small  gong,  attached ; also  rows  upon  rows  of  onyx  beads.  A 
breastplate  of  buttons,  bugles,  and  bows  completed  her  list  of 
decorations. 
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It  was  indeed  a most  striking  picture,  and  one  calculated  to  fill 
the  savage^  mind  with  amaze. 

The  youth  pressed  forward  to  examine  it,  and  holding  it  before 
him  at  arm’s  length,  remained  gazing  at  it  for  five  minutes  in  silence. 
The  girl  demanded  to  have  it  shown  her  too ; but  growing  impatient, 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  peeped  at  it  over  his  shoulder.  Her  in- 
spection did  not  last  long.  She  inquired  if  this  were  a countrywoman 
of  ours.  We  bowed  assent.  I would  have  subjoined,  if  I could, 
that  all  the  Pritanee  women  were  not  cut  on  the  pattern  under  notice. 
But  it  was  all  the  same.  She  went  back  quietly  to  her  tapa  with 
perfect  seriousness,  resumed  her  hammer,  struck  three  strokes  with 
it,  then  put  it  down,  then  struck  three  more  strokes,  and  then — gave 
vent  to  an  explosion  of  laughter  ! 

It  was  plain  that  she  had  had  difficulty  in  taking  in  the  details  of 
this  picture  : its  meaning  had  dawned  on  her  understanding  by  slow 
degrees.  At  length  she  had  perceived  all  clearly.  And  yet  (listen, 
ye  daughters  of  Albion,  and  be  astonished  !) — yet,  I say,  it  would 
seem  that  this  ‘‘thing  of  beauty”  excited  not  her  admiration,  but 
her  derision. 

What  a noise  she  made  ! Men,  women,  and  children  came 
running  from  out  of  the  buff-coloured  houses  and  sheds  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  They  wanted  to  have  a look  at  the  photograph 
as  well.  But  rny  friend,  rather  nettled  at  the  effect  it  had  produced, 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  and  motioned  them  off. 

We  spent  some  time  in  examining  Maafu’s  double  canoe,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ready  for  its  owner’s 
use.  But  its  owner’s  ideas  of  locomotion  by  water  have  long  since 
gone  beyond  canoes.  More  recent  additions  to  his  navy  have 
included  a neat  little  yacht  and  a steam-launch.  Fijian  canoes  are 
marvels  of  skilful  carpentering,  when  one  considers  the  rudeness  of 
the  tools  which  their  builders  were  formerly  obliged  to  use.  Saws, 
knives,  and  nails  were,  not  so  long  ago,  unknown  to  them.  No 
metal  was  to  be  seen  in  their  constructions.  Where  we,  with  hammer 
and  nails,  should  have  joined  plank  to  plank,  they,  with  infinite 
labour,  infinite  pains,  bored  holes,  with  instruments  made  of  sharpened 
bone,  in  each  plank,  and  tied  them  firmly  together  with  sinnet.  So 
nicely  are  the  different  pieces  measured,  that  it  needs  a careful  in- 
spection to  find  where  the  joinings  are.  A double  canoe,  it  may 
hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  consists  of  two  single  ones  joined 
together  at  the  waist,  like  the  late  lamented  Siamese  twins.  This 
joining,  in  the  case  of  the  canoes,  is  effected  by  strong  beams,  over 
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which  a deck  is  superadded.  A broad  wooden  frame,  or  outrigger, 
stretching  far  on  one  side,  gives  balance  to  the  whole  when  under 
sail.  There  is  but  one  mast,  and  this  can  be  fixed  at  one  or  other 
end  of  the  deck  at  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  whole  affair  is  the  large  triangular  sail  of  matting,  extended  to 
the  winds  by  a yard  of  prodigious  length.  These  canoes  are  awk- 
ward things  to  travel  in.  If  not  properly  managed,  a puff  of  wind 
will  capsize  them ; if  the  sail  has  to  be  lowered,  mast  and  all  must 
come  down ; if  the  course  has  to  be  changed,  the  mast  has  to  be 
lugged  out  of  the  front  hole  and  rammed  into  the  back  one.  "V^Tiile 
at  sea,  so  much  water  is  shipped  inevitably  that  two  men  are  kept 
baling  assiduously  fore  and  aft,  to  avoid  being  swamped.  Under 
these  conditions  all  must  be  well  in  fair  weather  ; but  should  a hur- 
ricane sweep  down,  the  peril  is  great.  It  is  indeed  so  common  an 
occurrence  for  canoes  to  be  wrecked,  and  all  hands  drowned,  that 
the  tale  of  such  a disaster  excites  neither  surprise  nor  ruth  in  the 
Fijian  breast. 

I thought  I had  never  seen  so  brave  a sight  as  on  one  bright 
evening  when  we  lay  off  Levuka.  Rounding  a far-projecting  pro- 
montory, there  suddenly  burst  on  our  view  two  double  canoes  in  full 
career,  moving,  mayhap,  at  a speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
slanting  sunlight  struck  full  on  bellying  sail  and  streaming  pennant. 
In  fact,  as  they  bore  down  on  us,  they  seemed  all  sail : no  canoes 
were  visible.  Smoothly  and  swiftly  they  sped  over  the  calm  bosom 
of  the  sea,  growing  on  the  sight  with  magical  rapidity.  Their  nearer 
approach  somewhat  disenchanted  us.  They  swerved  up  out  of  the 
wind  j their  sails  shrank  and  were  lowered ; the  ugliness  of  their  out- 
riggers was  apparent.  They  were  no  fairy  galleys  then.  If  they 
really  bore  “ youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  ” it  was  a 
black  youth  and  a chattering  pleasure,  with  which  we  felt  but  faint 
S3nnpathy. 

Thakombau’s  father,  Tanao,  had  a remarkably  splendid  single 
canoe,  decorated  with  innumerable  shells,  which,  some  forty  years 
ago,  excited  the  admiration,  I find,  of  the  American  Captain  Wilkes. 
As  such  vessels,  in  those  days,  took  about  three  years  to  build,  Tanao, 
or  “ Old  Snuff,”  as  he  was  irreverently  named  by  the  white  residents  in 
his  dominions,  must  have  had  to  exercise  some  patience  in  watching 
its  completion,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  subjects  were  less  eager 
in  the  matter,  considering  his  way  of  celebrating  such  an  event. 
Whenever  he  launched  a new  canoe  ten  or  more  men  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  deck,  in  order  that  it  might  be  washed  with  human 
blood.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  only  fit  mode  of  marking  the 
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occasion  was  by  a cannibal  feast.  Ill-advised  indeed  were  those  who 
stirred  abroad  that  day,  for  the  very  first  person  encountered  after 
the  launch,  was  seized,  forced  struggling  into  an  oven,  roasted,  and 
then  served  up  as  a banquet  for  “ Old  Snuff”  and  his  shipbuilders. 
Once  in  possession  of  his  new  plaything,  Tanoa  used  to  divert 
himself  by  going  out  sailing  in  it,  and  running  down  all  the 
canoes  he  met  during  the  cruise,  leaving  those  upset  to  recover 
their  property  as  best  they  might.  This  afforded  him  much  amuse- 
ment. The  possibility  of  the  people  thus  suddenly  immersed  being 
drowned  or  devoured  by  sharks  doubtless  lent  a peculiar  piquancy 
to  the  sport. 

Maafu  had  been  so  busy  during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
that  we  had  not  wished  to  intrude  on  him ; but  seeing  him  now  seated 
alone  on  a chair  drawn  halfway  across  his  threshold,  we  ventured  to 
approach.  His  house  is  simply  a long  cottage  with  a narrow  doorway 
flanked  on  the  left  by  two  small  windows,  on  the  right  by  one.  The 
high  sloping  roof  is  thickly  thatched  with  reeds.  The  chief 
was  lolling  backwards.  Even  chiefs  can  loll  sometimes.  One  leg 
was  crossed  over  the  other  ; his  arms  hung  idle  ; his  head  had  sunk 
on  his  breast.  He  was  snoozing,  possibly ; or  rather  let  us  suppose 
that  he  was  pondering  on  affairs  of  much  moment  to  himself, 
inasmuch  as  this  was  an  anxious  time  for  him.  Changes  which 
affected  him  deeply  were  in  progress — changes  which,  being 
powerless  to  control,  he  was  wise  enough  to  endure  with  seeming 
patience. 

He  raised  his  head  on  hearing  our  footsteps,  and  adjusting  his 
dress  with  due  attention  to  chiefly  decorum,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
retreated  indoors,  pulling  his  chair  after  him.  We  followed  imme- 
diately, and  on  entering  found  him  squatting  on  the  ground  like  a 
tailor  at  work,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  us.  He  shook  hands  with 
us  in  turn,  more  Britannico.,  and  then  showed  by  a gesture  that  he 
wished  us  seated.  Chairs  being  at  hand,  we  each  sat  down  on  one, 
though  I fancy  now  that  we  should  have  done  well  had  we  squatted 
on  the  ground  too.  Had  we  been  better  acquainted  with  Fijian 
etiquette  we  should  have  known  that  for  guests  to  stand  or  sit 
while  their  host  squats  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncivil.  A host,  out  of 
deference  to  his  visitors  (welcome  ones,  of  course),  places  himself  at 
as  low  a level  as  he  can,  short  of  crawling  on  his  stomach.  The  act 
indicates  that  he  does  not  suspect  them  of  ill  intentions  towards 
himself,  and  that  he  desires  to  converse  with  them  in  a friendly 
manner.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  for  those  thus  graciously  received 
to  plant  themselves  at  a higher  level.  But  all  this  has  to  be  learnt 
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by  experience.  As  yet  no  Fijian  guide  to  the  drawing-room  has 
been  published.  Moreover,  Maafu  is,  people  assert,  such  a thorough 
man  of  the  world,  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  the  fullest  allowance 
for  the  boorishness  of  his  white  guests. 

Maafu  is  certainly  a man  of  stately  presence,  with  an  inimitable 
dignity  of  carriage  and  gait,  though  in  this  respect  he  does  not  excel 
Thakombau.  He  is  now  about  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  stands  over 
six  feet  high.  His  body  is  muscular  and  well  proportioned,  and  he 
is  said  to  weigh  twenty  stone.  His  oleaginous  skin  is  in  colour  a 
light  bronze.  The  shapeliness  of  his  small  round  head  is  the  better 
shown  by  his  thick  hair,  now  slightly  grizzled,  being  shorn  close. 
His  features  are  small  and  regular,  and  his  face  is  smooth.  It  is 
difficult,  nay,  it  would  be  impossible,  to  guess  his  thoughts  by  taking 
his  visage  as  a guide.  I read  thereon  an  indifference  slightly  con- 
temptuous, and  nothing  more.  Singularly  arched  eyebrows,  and 
eyelids  drooping  heavily  may  cause  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  turn  downwards.  But  the  countenance  of 
a Fijian  chief  is  but  a mask  after  all.  He  thinks  it  chief-like  to 
assume  a stolid  air.  Once  his  ire  is  aroused,  the  mask  falls,  and  his 
true  sentiments  come  uppermost;  but  at  other  times  you  have  a fine 
field  for  speculation  in  wondering  what  his  inner  feelings  may  really 
be. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  was  lofty  and  cool.  The  cross- 
beams overhead  were  covered  with  sinnet  braided  in  pretty  patterns. 
The  floor  was  carpeted  with  matting  scrupulously  clean,  while  the 
particular  mat  on  which  our  host  squatted  was  ornamented  at  the 
edges  with  beads  and  a broad  fringe.  British  genius  was  discernible 
in  the  furniture,  which  was  of  the  sort  that  you  see  at  any  cheap 
mart  in  a town  at  home.  There  was  a curtained  bed,  a table 
covered  with  a red  cloth,  a chest  of  drawers,  a harmonium  (on  which 
I afterwards  heard  its  owner  producing  anything  but  a ‘‘  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  ”),  and  sundry  chairs  with  straight  backs.  I observed 
four  very  common  clocks,  each  recording  a different  hour,  dispersed 
about  the  room.  On  the  walls  were  coloured  prints  in  wooden 
frames,  such  as  one  often  sees  above  a peasant’s  chimney-piece, 
very  startling,  very  staring,  representing  generals  loaded  with  orders 
galloping  across  lurid  battle-fields — pictures  in  which  the  scarlet  of 
the  riders’  coats  has  melted  and  merged  into  their  own  cheeks,  the 
tails  of  their  horses,  and  the  background  of  blood  and  thunder 
across  which  they  fly. 

Our  conversation  with  Maafu  was  not  interesting.  The  one  of  us 
who  undertook  to  be  spokesman,  started  with  the  aU-absorbing, 
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though  to  our  host  the  distasteful,  topic  of  annexation.  But  a mono- 
syllabic reply  or  two  was  all  he  got  back.  Inquiries  were  next  made 
after  the  chiefs  eldest  son,  Charles  by  name;  but  Charles,  like  many 
other  eldest  sons,  had  chosen  to  be  a rake,  and  had  incurred  the 
paternal  wrath  in  consequence.  A protracted  course  of  misconduct 
had  ended,  some  time  before  our  visit,  by  his  being  banished  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Lakembu,  where,  we  heard  it  asserted  after- 
wards, he  amused  himself  far  better  than  at  home.  His  most  pro- 
nounced weakness  is  said  to  be  for  gin.  At  the  mention  of  this 
hopeful’s  name,  Maafu’s  expression  became  a little  stonier,  a little 
more  inscrutable,  than  it  had  been  before.  Happily  the  arrival  of 
fresh  visitors  put  an  end  to  an  interview  about  which  there  was  a 
certain  awkwardness  from  first  to  last. 

On  leaving  the  chiefs  presence  we  passed  through  a back  door, 
down  some  steps,  on  to  a green  lawn  which  stretched  broad,  open? 
and  level,  for  some  two  hundred  yards  behind  his  house,  and  then 
broke  into  glades  which,  winding  amid  single  trees,  lost  themselves 
in  a thicker  forest  screen.  The  soil  was  sandy,  and  the  grass  grew 
close  and  fine,  as  it  does  on  sandy  soil.  Here,  too,  the  inevitable 
sound  of  tapa-m^mg  reached  us,  but  faintly,  as  from  a distance. 
Coming  upon  some  of  Maafu’s  retainers  who  were  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  celebrated  beverage  kmja^  we  stopped  to  watch  the  opera- 
tion. Six  men  were  sitting  in  a circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
wooden  bowl.  Some  of  the  pepper-plant  root,  which  at  a distance 
looked  like  a withered  twig,  lay  beside  them.  From  this  they  cut 
small  pieces,  which,  having  pared,  they  put  in  their  mouths  and 
chewed.  Each  man  reduced  his  mouthful  to  pulp  by  vigorous  mas- 
tication, and  then  spat  it  in  the  bowl.  These  contributions  repeated 
often,  produced  a goodly  mass  of  crunched  matter,  to  which  a 
measure  of  water  was  added.  The  whole  was  then  strained  through 
cocoanut  fibre,  the  liquid  which  resulted  resembling  weak  tea  with 
milk  in  it,  in  appearance.  This  is  kava^  the  nectar  of  South  Sea 
islanders.  To  me  the  notion  of  tasting  this  stuff  was  disgusting 
beyond  expression  ; but,  the  same  evening,  when  Maafu,  after  tossing 
off  a cup  of  it,  pressed  us  to  do  the  same,  I felt  it  would  be  uncour- 
teous  to  refuse.  I actually  managed  to  swallow  some  drops  of  it, 
and  found  it  quite  as  nauseous  as  I had  expected.  The  taste  of  kava 
is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  magnesia  and  soapsuds,  cunningly 
mixed. 

We  were  now  weary  of  wandering.  We  sat  down  beneath  a tree, 
and  while  my  friends  essayed  to  doze,  I mused.  There  was  a 
languor  in  the  atmosphere  that  invited  to  repose  and  meditation. 
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As  the  day  waned,  the  air  became  very  close.  The  light  breeze, 
which  had  prevailed  before,  died  away  completely.  The  western 
horizon  was  flooded  with  orange  and  gold,  and  the  crimson  sun  sank 
swiftly.  Over  the  shore  a brief  and  brilliant  transformation  was 
passing.  The  dense  tropical  foliage,  broad,  pendent,  exuberant,  was 
steeped  in  soft  yellowish  vapour.  Not  a spray  stirred.  The  sea 
itself  was  silent. 

The  beamy  trance  of  eventide 
Hung  melting  o’er  the  scene ; 

On  leaf  and  bloom  there  stole  apace 
A mist  of  amber  sheen 
That  rested,  shone,  and  fled  away — 

The  last  smile  of  the  dying  day. 

The  day  had  indeed  faded ; golden  gleams  had  fast  yielded  to  purple 
dusk.  Darkness  was  descending. 

Maafu  had  ordered  that  a meke-meke^  or  native  dance,  should  be 
performed  on  the  lawn  at  the  back  of  his  house  that  night.  There 
was  no  moon.  The  darkness  was  intense.  The  sound  of  a drum 
summoned  people  from  far  and  near,  and  shadowy  figures  emerging 
from  the  wood,  through  which  lights  twinkled  like  fireflies  here  and 
there,  trooped  noiselessly  on  to  the  lawn.  Flaming  banana  branches 
were  held  aloft  instead  of  torches,  and  vessels  of  cocoanut  oil  set 
ablaze,  revealing  to  us  a crowd  of  mustering  natives. 

The  performers  now  proceed  to  put  themselves  in  position.  In 
the  centre  is  a group  of  men,  to  whose  vocal  accompaniment  the 
dancers  are  to  keep  time.  Around  these  the  dancers,  who  are  all 
men,  form  a ring.  They  have  decked  themselves  for  the  occasion  in 
sulus  of  white  tapa^  or  girdles  of  stained  grasses  and  glistening  leaves. 
Most  of  them  have  painted  their  faces  with  cross-bars  of  red  and 
black,  and  anointed  themselves  freely  with  cocoanut  oil.  Some 
have  daubed  their  heads  with  lime  ; some  wear  a prodigious  mop  of 
scarlet  hair,  curled,  crisped,  extended.  There  are  among  them  tall 
and  short,  crooked  and  straight,  old  and  young.  The  chant  begins, 
and  begins  well,  with  a fine  major  harmony,  as  might  some  solemn 
hymn.  The  bass  voice  (it  is  difficult  in  this  light  to  distinguish  the 
owner)  is  particularly  rich,  the  others  are  quite  in  tune,  and  the  ear, 
thus  pleasantly  saluted,  awaits  something  better.  But  nothing  better 
comes.  The  voices  sweep  upwards  in  unison,  and  dwindle  away,  in 
a whine  pitched  in  the  minor  key.  That  bray — far  coarser  than  any 
donkey’s — which  follows  from  the  throat  of  the  bass,  indicates  a 
depth  of  despondency  hardly  fitted,  I should  have  thought,  to  inspire 
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the  votaries  of  the  Fijian  Terpsichore.  To  this  succeeds  a squeak 
— no  pigling  hung  by  its  tail  could  have  sent  out  a shriller.  A loud, 
lugubrious  response  of  Gregorian  severity  is  returned  by  the  dancers, 
and  the  measure  commences. 

See  ! the  dancers  are  bending  down  and  springing  up  again, 
stamping,  and  clapping  their  hands  in  time.  Working  away  thus, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  moving  gra- 
dually from  right  to  left.  But  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  or  not, 
I leave  my  place  by  Maafu’s  side,  and  descending  into  the  arena, 
plant  myself  behind  one  of  them.  In  this  way  I observe  his  contor- 
tions, but  cannot  see  that  he  budges  an  inch  from  his  own  ground ; 
nor,  in  fact,  does  he.  The  singers  stop  their  chant  and  renew  it  at 
intervals ; but  on  their  all  clapping  their  hands  simultaneously,  the 
dancing  ceases. 

Then  come  loud  cries  of  ^ mali^  mali ! from  the  audience — 
words  which  have  the  same  meaning  as  encore  when  uttered  in  like 
case  with  us.  Nevertheless,  a brief  interval  follows,  during  which 
the  magic  circle  is  broken,  and  the  general  herd  mingles  with  the 
performers.  The  demand  for  an  encoi'e  is  then  complied  with ; but 
when  the  ring  has  been  re-formed,  I find  myself,  to  my  surprise — and, 
I may  add,  my  annoyance— in  its  very  centre,  among  the  howlers ; 
and  here  I am  constrained  to  wait  imprisoned,  with  ears  tortured  by 
discords. 

The  dance  this  time  is  fiercer  than  before.  The  dancers  grow 
excited  : they  sway  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  as  though  in  throes 
from  some  grievous  inward  ache.  They  stoop  forward  till  their  right 
ears  touch  the  ground,  as  if  listening  for  an  expected  war-tramp ; 
then  up  they  all  bob  again  with  a screech,  and  make  believe  to  hurl 
javelins  or  dart  arrows  at  phantom  foes.  What  yelling,  capering 
demons  ! They  laugh  and  jabber,  their  skins  are  streaming  with 
sweat  and  cocoanut  oil.  And  thus  they  continue  till  the  customary 
signal  permits  them  to  cease,  panting  and  exhausted,  from  their 
labours.  I effect  my  escape  from  amongst  them  with  all  speed,  ere 
they  can  recommence  their  gambols,  for  the  merciless  on-lookers, 
unsatisfied,  are  again  calling  out  mali^  malt. 

Maafu  looks  on  apathetically  at  the  scene,  and  keeps  looking  on 
till  the  entertainment  ends. 

Then  lights  die  out,  torches  are  extinguished,  flaming  oil  is 
quenched,  and  the  demons  disperse  as  noiselessly  as  they  appeared, 
while  we,  still  rather  bewildered,  find  our  way  back  to  the  boats 
awaiting  us  at  the  jetty. 
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And  now,  how  soothing  is  the  hush  of  night  I The  calm  heaven 
is  spangled  with  lustrous  stars ; the  water  through  which  we  shoot 
gurgles  musically  by  prow  and  keel,  as  we  are  rowed  with  firm  and 
equal  stroke  back  to  our  ship  and  our  rest. 


G.  DE  ROBECK. 
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HORACE,  ODES,  I.  15. 

WHEN  the  false  shepherd  in  Ida-built  pinnace 
Helen,  his  hostess,  was  dragging  o’er  seas ; 
Nereus  stilled,  swift  but  recusant  the  breeze. 

To  chant  a fierce  menace. 

Home  as  thou  leadest  her,  fatal  the  omen  ! 

Her  whom  the  warriors  of  Greece  shall  reseek, 
Sworn  to  break  in  on  thy  nuptials,  and  break 
The  realm  of  the  foemen. 

‘‘  Sweat  on  the  horses,  the  men,  ah,  the  clangour  ! 
Thou  dost  the  race  of  the  Dardans  o’erwhelm  ; 
Pallas  makes  ready  her  segis  and  helm. 

Her  car  and  her  anger. 

‘‘Vainly  thou  boastest  that  Venus  upholds  thee. 
Combing  thy  love-locks,  and  tuning  a lute 
Woman-like,  warless  ; still,  still  the  pursuit 
Though  bride-bed  enfolds  thee  ! 

“ Spears  and  the  darts  which  the  Gnossians  fling  ! yet 
Din  of  the  battle,  and  Ajax  the  swift 
Follow;  and  soon  in  the  war  dust  will  drift 
Thine  amorous  ringlet. 

“ Follows  the  son  of  Laertes,  and  see  now  ! 

Foe  to  thy  race,  follows  Nestor  the  old, 

Teucer  of  Salamis,  Sthenelus  bold 
In  the  fight ; should  there  be  now 

“ Need  that  the  steeds  should  be  driven  so  featly. 
Well  can  he  guide;  follows  Merion  hard, 

With  Tydeus’  great  son,  who  in  battle’s  award 
Is  the  better:  how  fleetly 

“ Thou,  as  the  stag  that  sees  wolf  in  the  valleys. 
Careless  of  pasture,  with  labouring  breath, 

Fliest,  a craven,  the  pursuant  death ; 

But  feebly  this  tallies, 

“ This,  with  thy  vow  to  thy  leman  : the  ire 
Swift  from  the  fleet  of  Achilles  will  come ; 

Troy  and  her  matrons,  enwrapped  in  her  doom. 
Shall  sink  in  the  fire.” 
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Few  circumstances  tend  more  to  dishearten  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  true  principles  of  science  spread  abroad,  considering  the  value 
of  science  as  a means  of  culture  to  far  exceed  even  the  intrinsic  value 
of  scientific  discoveries,  than  the  persistence  with  which  vulgar  errors 
endure,  despite  all  the  care  with  which  the  teachers  of  science  have 
shown  their  baselessness.  It  is  amazing  how  many  who  ought  to 
know  better  have  been  alarmed  by  the  report  that  ‘‘  the  perihelia 
of  the  four  giant  planets  would  be  together  between  1880  and  1885,” 
and  that  as  a consequence  a series  of  most  terrible  disasters  would 
happen  to  the  human  race.  Combining  this  utterly  preposterous 
statement  (for  the  statement  of  facts  is  as  preposterous  as  the  de- 
duced conclusion)  with  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland  that  the  interior  passages  of  the  Great  Pyramid  indicate 
prophetically  (by  certain  proportions  of  length  and  peculiarities  of 
position)  the  end  of  the  world  in  1882,  and  with  Mother  Shipton’s 
equally  trustworthy  prediction,  that 

This  our  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 

many  foolish  folk  infer  that  there  must  be  something  in  these  coinci- 
dent predictions,  and  that  (to  put  the  matter  practically)  a thousand 
per  annum  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  would  be  better  worth 
having  than  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  per  annum,  where  the  mere 
prospect  of  life  (judged  apart  from  revelations,  whether  in  book  or 
stone)  amounts,  say,  to  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  Mother  Shipton,  assuming  for  a moment  that  she  ever 
existed,  most  certainly  never  made  the  prophecy  attributed  to  her, 
the  date  in  which  has  been  altered  many  times  within  the  last 
century ; that  the  pyramid  prophecy  is  one  of  the  wildest  theories 
ever  advanced  by  man ; and  that  the  planetary  troubles  must 
have  been  concocted  by  some  one  as  ignorant  as  dishonest.  The 
perihelia  of  the  four  planets  in  question  have  not  coincided  for  the 
last  ten  millions  of  years,  and  will  not  coincide  for  the  hundred 
millions  of  years  next  to  come.  If  they  did  coincide,  no  harm  would 
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come  or  could  come  of  the  coincidence.  Between  1880  and  1885,  in- 
deed, as  every  astronomer  has  known  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
the  four  giant  planets  will  be,  each  in  its  turn,  in  perihelion.  But  the 
four  terrestrial  planets — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars — are  all 
in  perihelion,  some  of  them  more  than  once  (Mercury,  for  instance, 
seven  times)  every  690  days,  and  no  harm  comes  of  it  to  the  earth.  Now, 
these  four  inner  or  terrestrial  planets  disturb  the  sun — it  is  in  this  way 
the  mischief  is  to  be  brought  about,  according  to  the  preposterous  pre- 
dictions in  question — much  more  than  the  four  outer,  though  they  are 
the  four  giant  planets,  can  possibly  do,  always  assuming  (which  scarcely 
any  astronomer  now  believes)  that  the  planets  disturb  the  sun  at  all, 
in  the  sense  of  affecting  the  processes  on  which  the  formation  of  sun» 
spots  depends.  The  influence  of  a planet  in  this  way,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  although  it  cannot  be  measured  absolutely,  can  be  most  exactly 
compared  with  the  influence  of  any  other  planet.  When  the  compari- 
son is  made,  we  find  that  Mercury  and  Venus  together  have  more  dis- 
turbing power  than  Jupiter,  the  Earth  much  more  disturbing  power 
than  Saturn  and  Uranus  together,  Mars  more  disturbing  power  than 
Neptune.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  it  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful 
whether  the  planets  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  sun- 
spots ; it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  variations  of  planetary  dis- 
tance can  seriously  affect  the  sun’s  condition ; and  lastly,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Earth’s  condition  when  there  are  most  spots  and 
when  there  are  fewest,  may  be  just  discoverable  (most  astronomers 
now  deny  even  that),  but  assuredly  it  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  that 
under  any  conceivable  conditions  the  inhabitants  of  Earth  need  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  solar  maculations,  and  still  less  that  the 
Earth  would  be  ruined  even  though  the  perihelia  of  all  the  planets, 
great  and  small,  were  coincident. 

MONO  the  subjects  discussed  in  George  Eliot’s  new  volume  “Theo- 


±\.  phrastus  Such”  is  the  question  of  the  extent  of  human  vanity. 
Is  there  not  as  much  cause  to  say  that  vanity  is  the  root  of  all  human 
action  as  to  say  that  selfishness  is  ? Few  things  strike  one  more  forcibly, 
as  increasing  years  bring  sharper  powers  of  observation,  than  the  restless 
anxiety  of  men  to  be  in  some  sense  observed  of  their  fellows.  There  are 
thousands  who  would  rather  be  ridiculous  or  criminal  than  unnoticed. 
Our  very  sympathies  seem  to  be  influenced  by  this  pitiable  weakness, 
and  we  listen  to  a friend’s  story  with  a sort  of  implied  proviso  that  he 
shall  hear  us  in  turn.  In  one  of  Musset’s  sparkling  proverbes  his  hero 
says  : “ Nous  causerons  sans  nous  ^couter ; c’est  le  meilleur  moyen  de 
s’entendre.”  It  would  seem  to  anyone  listening  to  what  is  called  a 
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general  conversation,  that  these  views  are  universally  entertained, 
since  the  majority  of  men  listen  the  least  they  can  and  are  continu- 
ally on  the  watch  to  take  the  words  out  of  another’s  mouth.  It  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  absolute  cunning  a man  will — unconsciously, 
as  I believe — betray  in  his  efforts  to  get  an  audience.  Having  once 
got  it,  he  will,  if  he  is  superlatively  greedy,  be  at  no  less  pains  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a new  sentence  fit  on  to  the  end  of  the  last 
so  as  not  to  lose  his  advantage.  I have  no  new  illustration  of  this 
to  offer,  neither  has  George  Eliot,  since  all  phases  of  this  restless 
egoism  must  be  familiar  to  any  observer.  It  is,  however,  worth 
while  to  notice  that  the  possession  even  of  a great  sorrow  is  resented 
by  some  minds,  and  that  after  a man  has  once  expressed,  sincerely 
enough,  I dare  say,  his  compassion,  he  commences  the  process  of 
dethroning  you  from  a sort  of  imaginary  pedestal,  and  hunts  up  cases 
of  a similar  loss,  though  less  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  you 
are  the  victim  of  a common  calamity  than  for  that  of  preventing  you 
from  arrogating  any  special  importance.  Weakness  of  this  kind  is  a 
matter  to  pity  rather  than  to  condemn,  and  is  the  more  readily  par- 
doned as  the  censor  finds  generally  a corresponding  infirmity  in  his 
own  bosom.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  echoing  with  a sigh  the 
Laureate’s  line  : 

“ However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a little  breed.” 

I THINK  the  following  story  is  new:  I am  assured  it  is  true.  A 
friend  of  mine,  travelling  afoot  with  a companion  through  the 
green  lanes  of  the  Midland  Counties,  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
country  racecourse,  and  found  in  one  portion  of  the  ground  a thimble- 
rig establishment  in  full  work.  In  spite  of  remonstrances,  his 
companion,  a thorough  madcap,  whom  I will  call  A,  insisted  on 
observing  the  game.  Would  the  gent  like  to  bet  a crown  he  could 
find  the  little  pea  ? ” said  the  expert.  Agreed,”  was  the  answer.  The 
money  on  both  sides  was  deposited,  and  A,  lifting  up  the  thimble, 
pointed  out  the  required  pea  and  took  the  stakes.  A second  bet, 
**  double  or  quit  i,”  ended,  to  the  obvious  surprise  of  the  officiator  at 
the  board,  in  the  same  result.  A third  bet,  “ a pound  or  nothing,” 
steadied  the  nerves  of  the  loser,  and  the  trick  was  accomplished  with 
great  circumspection.  Again  A lifted  up  a thimble  and  showed 
the  pea,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  stake.  “ S’  help  me,”  etc.,  said 
the  bewildered  artist,  ‘‘I  didn’t  put  it  there.”  ‘‘No,”  said  the 
winner,  retreating  with  the  spoil  of  war,  I always  carry  my  ow7i  peal"* 
I am  not  answerable  for  the  ^morality  of  this  story,  but  I think  it 
amusing  enough  to  be  worth  preserving. 
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“ T3EACE  has  her  victories  not  less  renowned  than  war,”  says 
i Milton,  in  lines  with  which  every  reader  is  now  familiar. 
The  exploits  of  engineering  are  now  the  most  renowned  of  these 
triumphs.  It  seems  likely  that  America,  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  will  witness  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  feats.  As  completely  as  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  will,  when  accomplished,  eclipse  that  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  will  the  railway  through  the  Andes  eclipse  European  feats 
among  the  Alps.  A railway  across  the  Andes  is  nearly  completed — 
the  tunnel  which  pierces  the  summit  of  a mountain  more  compli- 
mentarily  than  euphoniously  called  Mount  Meiggs,  doing  so  at  an 
altitude  of  15,583  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  200  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  used  to  be  thought,  and 
is  still  held  in  some  quarters,  that  the  best  barrier  between  States  is 
a range  of  impassable  mountains.  I have  krith  in  the  influence  of 
contact,  and  fancy  that  when  the  Himalayas  are  tunnelled  like  the 
Alps  (I  speak  subject  to  correction,  since  the  task  may  be  impossible) 
we  shall  strengthen  our  Indian  empire  instead  of  weakening  it. 
When  once  we  get  face  to  face  with  Russia  there  is  a chance  that  we 
may  understand  one  another.  It  is  only  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
men  that  we  assume  them  to  be  of  a nature  widely  dilferent  from, 
and  much  worse  than,  our  own. 

The  story  of  “ Keep  on  this  Side  ” mentioned  in  t\\Q  Antiquary  (a 
true  story,  be  it  remembered),  and  the  stories  based  on  it,  as  the 
Preetorium  episode  in  the  Antiquary,  and  the  “ Bill  Stumps,  his  mark,” 
story  in  Pickwick,  may  be  matched  by  some  of  a precisely  opposite 
kind.  For  instance,  there  is  the  wonderful  case  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  who  discovered  a writing  on  papyrus  in  a collection  sent 
him  by  Sir  G.  F.  Grey,  which  turned  out  to  be  a Greek  translation  of 
a hieroglyphic  inscription  which  he  and  Champollion  had  partially 
deciphered  only  a few  hours  before.  As  Young  well  remarked,  it 
was  a most  extraordinary  chance  which  had  thus  brought  into  his 
possession  a document  not  likely,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  ever 
existed,  still  less  to  be  preserved  for  his  information  through  nearly 
two  thousand  years;  “but  that  this  very  extraordinary  translation 
should  have  been  brought  safely  to  Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,” 
he  adds,  “ at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  of  all  desirable  to 
me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of  an  original  which  I was  then 
studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of  comprehending 
it — this  combination  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  considered  as 
affording  ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer.” 
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Professor  Skeat  recently  instanced  a case  almost  as  striking — in  fact,  in 
one  respect  even  more  remarkable.  The  stone  pillar  at  Ruthwell,  near 
Gretna-green,  had  long  interested  antiquarians  on  account  of  the  Runic 
inscriptions  on  its  northern  and  southern  sides,  which  they  had  vainly 
attempted  to  decipher  as  Pictish  or  Danish.  In  1840  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble  of  Trinity  College  discovered  that  the  inscriptions  are  in 
the  Old  English  language,  and  transcribed  and  explained  the  whole. 
Two  years  afterwards  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a poem  which  had 
been  printed  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  found  at  Vercelli,  in  the 
Milanese  district ; and  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  that  this 
poem — The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood — contained  the  very  passage 
which  he  had  deciphered.  The  verification  was  absolutely  tri- 
umphant. Only  three  letters  in  his  transcription  required  altering. 
“A  lesson  truly,”  as  Professor  Skeat  remarked,  ‘‘as  to  the  value 
of  patience  and  careful  accuracy.” 

PROFESSOR  SKEAT  also  mentioned  some  derivations,  or  rather 
analogies,  as  remarkable,  at  first  view,  as  the  analogy  between  the 
Greek  “ anax,”  a king  or  chief,  and  our  English  “ sir,”  or  between  the 
words  “ prize  ”_.and  “ hand.”  We  have,  by  the  way,  been  often  struck  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  connection  between  such  words  as  “ prize  ” 
and  “ hand  ” should  not,  long  since,  have  suggested  that  the  study  of 
Teutonic  tongues  is  as  valuable  for  the  illustration  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit,  as  the  study  of  these  for  the  illustration  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues.  Professor  Skeat  remarks  that  this  has  only  recently  been 
taken  into  account,  whereas  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
for  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  modern  languages,  has  been  in 
progress  for  many  years.  To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  One 
would  hardly  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  association  between 
such  words  as  “Billiter”  (preserved  in  Billiter  Lane,  London), 
“fusion,”  “chyle,”  and  “geyser.”  Yet  the  association  is  simple 
enough  when  explained,  precisely  as  we  recognise  the  reality  of  the 
connection  between  “prize”  and  “hand”  when  we  note  the  series 
of  words  prize,  prise,  Y>'.,  prendre,  A>".,  prehendo,  Lat.^  henden,  Teut., 
and  hand,  and  the  possibility  of  the  connection  between  “ Sir  ” and 
“anax,”  when  we  follow  the  series,  Sir,  sire,  Fr.,  seigneur,  Fr.,  senior, 
Lat.,  senex,  Lat.^  and  anax  (the  last  step  being  the  doubtful  one, 
because,  though  unquestionably  in  Latin  “s  ” is  often  found  as  the  first 
letter  of  words  which  in  Greek  begin  with  an  aspirated  vowel,  we 
cannot  so  readily  accept  the  syllable  of  senex  as  corresponding 
to  the  unaspirated  “ a ” of  anax).  There  is  a root  ghu,  to  pour. 
We  find  that  in  Greek  the  sound  gh  is  represented  by  ch  (repre- 
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senting  by  these  letters  the  consonant  sound  of  the  Greek  x)* 
In  Latin  gh  is  represented  by  f,”  which  seems  surprising  till  we 
remember  how  in  our  words  “ enough,”  “ rough,”  etc.,  the  same 
relation  is  indicated.  In  Icelandic  gh  becomes  simply  g.  In  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  for  it  both  g and  y.  Thus  our  root  ghu 
appears  in  Greek  in  the  words  “ chuein  ” and  “ cheein,”  to  pour, 
and  the  derivatives  chyle  and  chyme.  In  Latin  it  appears  in 
the  root  syllable  seen  in  fudi^  past  terlsq  of  funder e to  pour, 

and  thence  in  English  in  such  words  as  fusioti^  futile,  foundry, 
fou7ider,  and  fountain  (the  three  last  coming  to  us  through  the 
French).  In  Icelandic  we  have  the  gus,  to  pour,  represented  in  English 
by  the  Scandinavian  word  “ gush.”  A geyser  is  simply  a ‘‘pusher,” 
and  is  equivalent  to  “fountain.”  Lastly,  in  Gothic  we  have  gut f 
to  pour,  in  Anglo-Saxon  geotan  (doubtless  the  Latins  obtained  gutta, 
a drop,  guttur,  the  throat,  gusto,  to  sip,  in  the  same  way;  whence  the 
French  goutte,  gohter,  gout,  the  English  gout,  a drop — as  in  Shake- 
speare, “ gouts  of  blood,”  and  gout  the  disease,  attributed  of  old  to  a 
drop  of  morbid  humour  in  the  part  affected).  From  geotan  came 
the  middle  'EngMsh  yete/i  to  pour.  A bell-founder  was  a belle-yeter. 
And  lastly,  Billiter-lane  is  Belle-yeter’s  Lane.  Nothing  is  left  of  the 
original  root  but  the  short  vowel  “ i,”  identical  with  the  “ e ” of 
“yeten.”  Students  of  language  may  rejoice  that  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple was  not  thought  of  and  forcibly  introduced  a thousand  years 
ago ; for  if  it  had  been,  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  (trustworthy 
when  properly  sifted)  would  have  been  lost.  Pronunciation  changed 
and  continues  to  change,  but  modern  philology  would  have  suffered 
grievously  if  written  language  had  been  dealt  with  by  “ such  fanatical 
phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-de\ise  companions  ” as  the 
phonetists,  “ such  rackers  of  orthography.”  Holofernes  had  only  to 
complain  of  the  racker  of  orthography  in  speech,  who  says  “ dout, 
fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce 
debt, — d e b t,  not  det;  he  clepeth  a calf,  cauf ; half,  hauf ; 
neighbour  vocatur  nebour;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.”  If  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  Fo?ietik  Nus,  he  would  have  had  better  cause  to  say, 
“ This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable) ; it  in- 
sinuateth  me  of  insanie,  ne  mtelligis,  domme  ? to  make  frantic, 
lunatic.” 
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BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

HER  GUIDE  AND  FRIEND. 

“ A LADY  is  coming  to  stay  with  me  for  a few  weeks.  I am 
just  going  to  the  station  to  meet  her.” 

Hermione  made  this  announcement  with  an  attempt  at  ease  that 
was  undeniably  a failure,  her  eyes  looking  just  about  her  husband’s 
scarf-pin,  and  her  voice  husky  for  all  its  artificial  carelessness. 

Richard  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  announcement  ? Why  was  the  coming  of  this  stranger  so  sud- 
denly sprung  on  him  ? 

“Who  is  she ? Where  have  you  met  her?”  he  asked. 

“ She  is  Mrs.  Everett  and  I have  not  seen  her  yet,”  was  the 
answer. 

“ Her  name  tells  nothing.  Who  and  what  is  this  Mrs.  Everett  ? 
— and  why  is  she  coming  here  ? ” he  returned. 

“ She  is  a friend  of  the  vicar’s,  and  wants  to  come  to  Crossholme 
to  see  the  work,”  said  Hermione.  “ As  she  could  not  go  to  the 
Vicarage  now,  unfortunately  ! ” — sighing — “ I offered  to  take  her  in 
here” — with  a characteristic  little  fib  to  save  Superior  and  appearances. 

“I  hope  she  will  approve  of  the  work  and  like  her  quarters,”  said 
Richard,  a slight  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

“You  do  not  object  to  her  coming,  do  you  ?”  she  asked,  tempting 
Providence. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  who  are  not  satisfied  with  having 
their  own  way,  but  demand  also  that  others  should  approve  as  well 
as  acquiesce* 
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“ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  he  answered. 

‘‘Yes,  it  has.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  displease  you,”  said 
Hermione  impulsively. 

“ I fear  you  went  beyond  your  record  there,”  was  his  grave  re- 
joinder. “ Unhappily,  sorrow  for  my  displeasure  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a restraining  influence  over  you,  Hermione.” 

Tears  of  genuine  feeling  came  to  her  eyes. 

“ You  misjudge  me  cruelly,”  she  said ; and  at  the  moment  she 
honestly  believed  in  her  own  words. 

“ No,  I am' not  cruel,^^  he  said  quietly  ; “ I am  only  on  my  guard. 
I do  not  care  to  fall  into  another  mistake.” 

“ And  perhaps  you  are  more  mistaken  now  than  you  were  before,’’ 
said  Hermione,  holding  out  her  hand  and  looking  up  at  hum  with 
sudden  softness. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  without  speaking.  What  indeed 
could  he  say  ? He  knew  that  all  this  was  only  a passing  mood,  not 
a vital  change  of  feeling  ; and  that  to-day  in  one  form,  to-morrow 
she  would  be  in  another,  according  as  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lascelles 
or  her  own  natural  instinct  had  the  upper  hand.  These  passing 
moods,  these  fleeting,  flitting  changes,  were  not  to  be  trusted ; and 
even  that  evident  desire  to  draw  a little  closer  to  him  which  she  had 
shown  since  Virginia’s  departure  was  as  fallacious  as  the  rest.  It 
was  no  real  reconciliation  that  was  offered.  There  was  but  one  way 
for  this ; — to  renounce  Ritualism  and  Mr.  Lascelles  and  return  to 
her  wifehood  in  the  perfect  love  and  obedience  of  the  past — that 
love  which  made  obedience  unity.  Failing  this,  her  half-hearted 
eflbrts  at  a partial  peace  were  in  vain.  They  were  due  rather  to 
weariness  of  herself  than  to  any  true  reawakening  of  love  for  him, 
he  thought  with  the  straightforward  courage  of  a man  who  prefers 
pain  to  self-deception — because  she  was  lonely,  not  because  she  was 
repentant. 

“Of  course,”  Hermione  went  on  to  say,  womanlike,  giving 
reasons  that  should  exonerate  her  when  she  had  not  been  accused, 
^ — “ Of  course  it  is  very  lonely  for  me  now  ; and  it  will  be  nice  to 
have  a companion.  I feel  that.” 

Richard  sighed  heavily.  By  whose  fault  and  folly  was  it  that  she 
had  lost  the  best  com.panion  a woman  can  have,  in  her  own  child, 
and  was  now  forced  to  seek  the  association  of  a stranger  to  relieve 
her  desolation  ? 

“ I hope  we  shall  like  her.  I dare  say  we  shall,”  she  continued, 
speaking  rapidly,  for  her  husband’s  face  was  not  encouraging  and 
she  was  nervous  and  uncomfortable.  “ Mr.  Lascelles  knows  her 
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very  well,  and  says  that  she  is  charming ; and  beautiful  as  well.  That 
will  make  it  pleasant  for  you,  Richard  I she  added,  attempting  a 
playfulness  that  failed  as  much  as  her  composure  had  failed  a short 
time  since. 

‘‘  If  you  are  satisfied,  that  is  sufficient,”  he  said. 

But  you  must  be  satisfied  too,”  she  persisted,  sincere  at  the 
moment  and  piqued  by  his  quietness. 

“ I have  no  part  in  the  matter,”  he  said.  “ It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
me  in  connexion  with  your  actions,  Hermione  ! ” 

How  unkind  you  are  ! ” she  said,  raising  her  big  blue  eyes 
reproachfully. 

He  turned  away.  It  was  all  too  painful  to  him.  He  would 
rather ' have  her  honestly  estranged  because  of  false  principles 
sincerely  held,  than  humiliated  to  what  was  substantially  coquetry. 
It  jarred  on  every  feeling  of  truth  and  self-respect  that  he  had,  and 
distressed  him  more  than  her  petulance  and  ill-temper  had  ever 
done. 

“ Well ! ” said  Hermione,  sighing,  and  feeling  deeply  ill-used,  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  dislike  her,  Richard,  and  that  she  may  make 
you  a little  happier  than  you  have  been  of  late.” 

“ The  presence  of  a stranger  cannot  possibly  make  me  happier,” 
he  said.  She  cannot  give  me  back  my  lost  child  nor  my  wife’s 
love.” 

“ It  is  very  hard  on  me — you  are  always  vexed  and  irritated  with 
me  now  ! ” cried  Hermione  with  a look  of  angry  sorrow.  ‘‘  The 
more  I try  to  please  you  the  less  I succeed.” 

“ I am  never  vexed  nor  irritated  with  you,  Hermione,”  said  Richard; 
‘‘  I have  only  learnt  a new  reading  of  you,  and  the  lesson  is  painful. 
But  that  is  not  the  present  question.  The  thing  before  you  to-day  is 
the  reception  of  Mrs.  Everett ; and  it  is  time  you  were  setting  out.” 

You  are  horribly  cruel ! ” cried  Hermione,  who  longed  to  fling 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  felt  as  if  she  had  done  sp  and  been  re- 
pulsed. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  with  a little  farewell  movement  of  his 
hand  left  her  to  herself  and  the  half-dreaded  task  of  welcoming  the 
strange  lady  whom  Mr.  Lascelles  had  pronounced  perfect. 

A tall  and  graceful  woman,  with  a clever  face  but  not  in  the  least 
handsome,  got  ol"  of  the  train  at  Starton,  set  all  the  officials  astir  in 
their  attendance  on  her,  and  looked  about  her  curiously.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a singularly  unembarrassed  manner,  but  as  gentle  as  she 
was  composed;  a woman  who  bore  her  womanhood  as  at  once  a 
weapon  and  a shield,  and  who  held  herself  as  a kind  of.  sacred 
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creature  whom  the  world  was  honoured  in  respecting.  She  had  light, 
almost  flaxen  hair  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  gold  or  red  to  redeem 
it  from  insipidity;  her  eyes  were  a greenish  hazel ; her  skin  was  of  exqui- 
site colour  and  clearness;  her  nose  was  short,  blunt  and  kid-like.  Her 
address  was ‘good ; as  artificial  in  its  own  way  as  had  been  that  of  Sister 
Agnes,  but  less  sanctimonious.  She  was  evidently  a woman  of  the  world 
who  had  added  religion  as  an  extra  ornament ; a Ritualist  on  the  out- 
side of  her  and  a woman  of  the  world  all  through.  She  was  also  one 
who,  while  appearing  to  be  frank,  held  all  her  real  self  in  absolute 
reserve,  and  while  soft  and  supple  and  caressing  in  her  ways  had  a 
will  of  iron  and  a grasp  of  steel.  The  velvet  glove  was  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  with  Mrs.  Edith  Everett ; and  the  current 
verdict  of  those  who  knew  her  only  superficially  was  : “What  a sweet 
woman  she  is  ! ” — but  her  children  feared  her,  and  her  servants  never 
stayed  beyond  the  conventional  year. 

Forewarned,  she  took  Hermione  from  the  first  as  one  to  be 
compassionated,  coerced,  scourged,  encouraged  and  praised  all  in 
one.  Backsliding  to  the  extent  of  making  even  the  hollowest  kind 
of  peace  with  her  infidel  husband  was  a sin  of  which  the  possibility 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  ; and  Mrs.  F ullerton  was  to  be  made 
to  feel  that  in  Mrs.  Edith  Everett  she  had  a jailor  of  godliness  who 
would  stand  no  paltering  with  evil,  however  craftily  disguised  as  con- 
jugal affection  or  womanly  tenderness.  The  renunciation  which  had 
been  ordained  and  carried  out  so  far  was  not  to  be  repented  of; 
and  in  the  drive  home  Mrs.  Everett  touched  without  disguise  on  the 
sorrow  which  so  faithful  a daughter  of  the  Church  must  endure 
through  the  companionship  of  a godless  and  depraved  husband  like 
Mr.  Fullerton.  It  was  public  property  in  the  sect  to  which  both 
belonged,  and  there  was  no  indelicacy  in  speaking  of  it — so  at  least 
her  manner  seemed  to  say. 

“ Superior  has  told  me  all  about  you,  and  explained  how  I can 
best  comfort  you  and  be  of  use  to  you,”  she  said,  at  once  ranging 
herself  with  Hermione  as  joint  allies  against  a common  foe.  “ He 
has  told  me  of  your  heavy  trial,  and  how  nobly  you  bear  it.” 

“ I do  my  best,”  answered  Hermione  confusedly. 

“ Yes  ; Superior  says  you  are  grand ; and  understand  so  wisely 
how  impossible  it  is  in  your  case  to  be  both  a good  Churchwoman 
and  a fond  wife  ! It  is  hard  on  you,  poor  lady ; but  you  cannot 
serve  God  and  the  devil,  and  you  must  make  your  choice.” 

“ My  husband  is  good  in  everything  but  his  opinions,”  faltered 
Hermione,  shrinking  at  the  uncompromising  condemnation  of  her 
husband,  for  whom  since  the  loss  of  Virginia  she  had  felt  so  much 
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more  kindly,  and  with  whom  she  had  been  trying  to  establish  a little 
line  of  closer  relationship.  It  was  painful  enough  sometimes  to  hear 
poor  Richard  so  harshly  judged  by  Superior ; but  by  this  stranger, 
Superior’s  perfect  woman,  it  was  unendurable ! 

Mrs.  Everett  smiled.  What  a babe  in  the  world  of  truth  the 
pretty  creature  was  after  all  ! 

Why ! that  is  just  the  heart  of  everything,”  she  said.  What  is 
anything  without  right  doctrine  ? Superior  would  tell  you  the  same, 
I know; — is  it  not  so?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hermione,  like  a catechized  child. 

“ I have  often  heard  Superior  preach  on  that  \ery  subject,”  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Everett  ; — ^ The  nothingness  of  natural  virtue  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  right  doctrine.’  I do  not  think  Superior  holds 
anything  more  necessary  to  salvation  than  this  belief.  It  opens  a 
wide  door  else,  dear  IMrs.  Fullerton — the  door  which  leads  to  eternal 
perdition  ! Is  this  your  place  ? ” suddenly  changing  her  voice  as 
they  drove  through  the  lodge  gates.  “ How  pretty  it  is  ! What  a 
paradise  ! and,”  sighing,  as  she  added  a little  below  her  breath  but 
quite  audibly,  “ with  the  serpent  here  as  well  as  in  Eden  ! ” 

Her  introduction  to  the  serpent,  which  took  place  just  before 
dinner,  was  rather  awkward  in  more  than  one  direction.  Hermione, 
conscious  that  she  had  brought  into  his  house  an  enemy  to  her 
husband  as  declared  as  Mr.  Lascelles  himself,  and  sorry  that  she  had 
been  forced  to  do  so,  was  neither  natural  nor  at  ease.  Mrs.  Everett, 
faithful  to  her  programme,  was  cold  and  scarcely  courteous  to  this 
confessed  son  of  perdition ; and  the  master  of  the  house  himself, 
catching  the  tone  of  the  moment,  offered  the  mere  skeleton  of  hospi- 
talitv — no  more.  When  introduced  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  Mrs.  Everett 
made  a cold  bow,  and,  afflicted  with  sudden  myopy,  did  not  see  the 
hand  held  out  in  conventional  welcome.  When  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, she  refused  Richard’s  arm,  saying  with  a smile  as  she  took 
Hermione’s  hand:  “ You  and  I will  go  together,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  distinction ; ” and  all  through  dinner  she  kept  to  the  same  role. 
She  never  let  the  talk  flag  for  a moment;  but  she  spoke  exclusively  to 
Hermione,  and  when  Richard  put  in  his  word,  answered  him  only 
through  his  wife.  She  never  looked  at  him  save  when  he  was  not 
looking  at  her,  and  then  by  stealth  as  it  were ; scanning  him  with  the 
same  kind  of  cuiiosity  as  she  would  have  had  in  looking  at  some 
monster.  From  him  she  turned  her  eyes  slowly  to  Hermione;  and 
then  she  changed  from  the  curiosity  of  horror  to  pity  and  tenderness. 
And  Hermione  saw  all  this  facial  byplay,  as  it  was  intended  she 
should.  Whatever  Richard  said  Edith  Everett  contradicted,  and 
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persistently  turned  the  conversation  on  theology  and  the  Church. 
She  spoke  of  themselves — the  Anglicans  or  Catholics — as  persecuted 
by  such  as  Richard — “ the  strong  ones  of  the  earth  — whose  wicked- 
ness they  must  endure  for  a while  to  triumph  with  the  saints  in  the 
end.  To  hear  her  one  would  have  imagined  that  fire  and  faggot,  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  scavenger’s  daughter,  were  still  in  active  use, 
and  that  she  and  hers  went  in  daily  fear  of  their  lives  from  Ricliard 
and  the  law.  Their  steadfastness  to  the  truth  was,  according  to  her,  a 
service  of  peril  for  which  they  suffered  gladly  ; while  infidelity  had  all 
the  good  things  of  life  and  was  a tyrant  that  ruled  the  land  and  did  de- 
spitefully  to  the  faithful.  She  candidly  acknowledged  this  tremendous 
power  of  evil,  and  did  not  soften  the  iniquity  of  the  present  visible 
wielder  of  the  diabolical  flail,  sitting  there  at  the  head  of  the  Abbey  table; 
but  her  manner,  taken  by  itself,  was  free  from  active  insolence.  She  was 
like  a calm  superior  being  recognizing,  but  not  fearing,  the  might  of 
the  Evil  One,  as  embodied  in  this  his  living  emissary.  Her  frank 
and  unconditional  condemnation  made  Hermione  wince ; but  Richard, 
refusing  the  challenges  flung  one  after  the  other  into  his  face,  let  all 
pass  without  debate  or  comment.  Spiritually  crucified  as  he  was,  did 
it  signify  to  him  if  a casual  passer  by  railed  at  him  ? Neither  did  he 
care  to  argue  as  to  the  wood  of  which  his  cross  was  made,  nor  on 
the  name  of  the  forge  where  the  nails  which  held  him  were  made. 
But  the  quiet  constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  be  roused  did  not 
tend  to  make  Mrs.  Everett  more  his  friend,  less  his  appointed  and 
willing  enemy. 

For  her  own  part,  Hermione  soon  found  that  it  would  not  do  to 
defend  her  agnostic  husband  when  she  and  her  new  friend  were  alone. 
She  tried  it  once  when  Superior’s  perfectwoman  was  more  than  ordinarily 
severe  and  unjust ; but  Mrs.  Everett,  looking  at  her  with  her  clear 
penetrating  eyes — eyes  that  neither  flashed  nor  melted,  neither 
drooped  nor  dilated,  but  that  simply — looked — looked — as  if  they 
would  read  and  dominate  her  very  soul — answered  in  her  soft  and 
rather  monotonous  voice  : 

“ You  must  not  make  excuses  for  him,  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton,  else  I 
shall  think  Superior’s  fear  is  justified.” 

“ What  does  Superior  fear  ? ” asked  Hermione  with  a half- 
frightened  look. 

“That  because  of  your  almost  criminal  love  for  your  husband,  you 
should  fall  from  grace  and  become  a cast-away,”  said  Mrs.  Everett, 
as  quietly  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  an  old  gown  to  be  discarded. 

“ I hope  not  that,”  said  Hermione  with  a superstitious  shiver. 

“ Then  do  not  tempt  Providence  by  defending  such  a dreadful 
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man.  You  might  as  well  defend  Judas  Iscariot,”  was  the  calm 
rejoinder. 

I do  not  defend  his  opinions.  No  one  can  condemn  these 
more  than  I.  I only  say  that  he  is  not  bad  all  through,”  replied 
Hermione  with  the  courage  of  irritation. 

“ My  poor  soul ! not  bad  all  through ! ” said  Mrs.  Everett  sweetly. 

How  can  an  infidel  be  anything  but  bad  all  through  ? You  might 
as  well  say  that  a man  dying  of  cancer  is  not  diseased  all  through  1 
Mr.  Fullerton’s  infidelity  is  the  cancer  that  taints  every  part  of  him, 
and  you  make  yourself  one  with  his  sin  when  you  defend  him  or  even 
apologize  for  him.  I grant  you  it  is  natural,”  she  went  on  to  say 
with  a generous  concession  to  human  weakness.  “ Considering  the 
regrettable  amount  of  love  that  you  have  for  him,  I can  understand 
your  wanting  to  put  him  in  the  fairest  light  possible.  But  it  is  not 
right.  There  are  times  when  even  the  love  of  a wife  for  her  husband 
is  unholy  : and  in  your  case,  dear,  yours  is  undoubtedly  unholy,  and 
at  all  costs  must  be  subdued.  It  is  a terrible  trial  to  you;  but  you 
must  suffer  and  resist.” 

This  was  the  tone  taken  by  Mrs.  Everett,  under  direction.  She 
assumed  on  the  part  of  Hermione  an  all-devouring  passion  for  her 
husband  which  brought  the  blood  into  the  pretty  woman’s  face  for 
shame,  and  made  her  afraid  to  show  the  smallest  kindness  to  this 
infidel  whom  the  Church  had  given  her  and  now  wanted  to  take  from 
her.  Whenever  she  spoke  to  him  Edith  Everett’s  clear  hazel  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  her  steadily  until  she  had  ended ; and  she  was 
made  to  feel  unrighteous  if  she  spoke  to  him  gently  or  when  not 
absolutely  obliged.  He  was  the  outcast,  and  she  the  rebel  against 
divine  authority  when  she  recognized  that  he  had  human  claims. 
But  her  chances  of  backsliding  were  carefully  curtailed.  Wherever 
she  went,  Mrs.  Everett  was  by  her  side — whatever  she  said  or  did, 
Mrs.  Everett  was  there  as  auditor,  witness  and  judge.  Her  life 
gradually  passed  from  her  own  control ; and  one  by  one,  quietly, 
stealthily,  craftily — never  offering  the  point  where  Hermione  could 
resist  nor  the  moment  when  she  could  refuse — this  soft-mannered  guest 
took  into  her  own  hands  all  sorts  of  little  duties  and  activities,  which 
made  the  mistress  of  the  house  daily  more  dependent  on  her  and 
daily  under  closer  control.  And  above  all,  she  brought  her  into 
constant  communication  with  Superior,  and  made  all  things  as 
possible  and  proper  as  in  the  days  of  Sister  Agnes  and  a free  Vicarage. 
She  was  the  occasion,  the  duenna,  if  need  be  the  scapegoat ; and 
Hermione  had  no  more  chance  against  her  than  the  fly  has  against 
the  spider  when  once  caught  in  the  net. 
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Yet  for  all  this  Hermione  was  unhappy.  Flattering  her  in 
speech,  protecting  her  in  appearance,  coercing  her  in  reality,  Mrs. 
Everett  seemed  somehow  to  stand  between  her  and  Superior  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  her  and  her  husband  on  the  other  ; that 
husband  with  whom,  now  that  she  was  prevented,  she  longed  secretly 
to  make  peace.  She  was  too  much  her  interpreter  ; and  Hermione 
would  rather  have  been  allowed  to  interpret  for  herself.  She  did 
not  like  to  hear  her  thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires  explained  to 
Superior,  and  her  soul  made  as  it  were  into  a set  of  copybook 
headings  which  Mrs.  Everett  wrote  out  and  she  had  only  to  sign. 
But  she  was  powerless.  Mr.  Lascelles  had  established  a spiritual 
“ mousetrap,”  after  the  manner  of  the  great  spy;  and  Hermione  was 
not  only  watched  and  reported  on,  but  was  made  to  feel  that  Mrs, 
Everett  was  but  another  name  for  Superior,  while  Superior  himself  was 
the  consecrated  interpreter  of  the  Mind  of  God.  Between  the  two  .the 
soft,  weak  soul  had  not  the  thinnest  fibre  of  independence  left  her,  and 
was  bent  hither  and  thither  just  as  they  most  desired.  If  that  strong  hand 
which  held  her  with  so  firm  a grasp  was  the  crutch  for  her  weakness, 
it  was  also  the  band  and  buckle  of  restraint,  the  lash  and  the  goad 
that  coerced  ; and  nothing  but  the  superstitious  dread  of  offending 
Superior,  and,  through  him,  Eternal  Justice,  kept  her  in  the  state  of 
moral  thraldom  from  which  one  word  to  Richard  would  have  relieved 
her.  But  that  one  word  ! It  was  just  that  which  she  dared  not  say. 
For  would  it  not  have  been  calling  on  Satan  to  deliver  her  from  the 
hands  of  God  ? 

And  all  this  while  both  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Mrs.  Everett  despised  the 
weakness  of  which  they  made  their  account  and  to  Hermione  herself 
extolled  as  grace. 

A clever  woman  with  a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  a 
strong  love  of  power— also  with  very  clear  and  decided  views  as  to 
v/hat  she  wanted  out  of  life  and  meant  that  it  should  give  her — Mrs. 
Everett  found  much  in  the  state  of  things  at  Crossholme  to  laugh  at 
and  more  to  condemn.  The  feminine  worship  paid  to  Superior 
revolted  her  for  more  reasons  than  one  ; and  she  satirized  it  so  un- 
sparingly that  Mr.  Lascelles  himself  became  ashamed,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  after  all  a little  in  excess  of  his  rightful 
spiritual  due.  To  those  whose  love  for  the  man  ran  into  their 
reverence  for  the  priest  she  was  as  bitter  as  she  was  unscrupulous  in 
her  denunciations ; and  she  did  not  even  spare  Theresa,  dying  as 
she  was.  Miss  Pryor  and  all  the  humbler  sisterhood  who  fed  on 
Superior’s  words  and  looks  as  the  hungry  Chosen  fed  on  manna,  were 
never  so  sharply  rallied  as  by  this  tall,  smiling,  blunt-nosed  woman 
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with  the  soft  voice  and  the  keen  wit,  who  said  the  cruellest 
things  in  the  blandest  manner,  and  made  them  all  cry  in  secret  and 
blush  in  public.  What  her  own  feelings  were  for  this  man  who  stood 
as  the  target  for  so  many  feminine  arrows  no  one  could  divine.  Surely, 
said  some,  she  was  too  clever  to  imagine  that  he  would  marry  her — 
a widow  without  beauty  or  fortune — though  she  had  all  those  social 
qualities  by  which  a wife  gets  her  husband  on  in  the  world.  Yet  she 
was  evidently  a power  with  him,  and  had  more  influence  over  him 
than  anyone  else.  She  had  the  oddest  way  possible  of  laying  down 
the  law  on  matters;  when  she  would  look  over  to  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  say  : ‘‘  Superior,  I am  sure  that  you  see  it  as  I do,”  and  Superior 
would  invariably  see  it  as  she  did,  and  say  so.  In  any  controversy 
or  dispute  that  might  be  on  hand  between  her  and  anyone  else, 
he  ‘‘gave  her  reason”  though  she  had  none;  and  said  she  was 
right  when  she  was  manifestly  wrong.  People  talked  of  it,  as  of 
course.  In  small  communities  where  there  is  but  one  masculine  sun 
of  any  account  and  a great  many  feminine  satellites,  a few  rays  of 
benevolence  more  or  less  are  jealously  weighed  and  measured;  and 
what  was  no  one’s  business  became  everyone’s,  like  a riddle  given  to 
the  public  to  guess.  But  whatever  Mrs.  Everett’s  own  thoughts 
might  be,  or  wherever  Superior’s  inclinations  tended,  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  one  after  the  design  of  the  other  was  plain  and 
clear  enough — the  absolute  prevention  of  anything  like  relapse  in 
Hermione’s  relations  with  her  husband,  and  the  separation  between 
them  widened  not  narrowed.  Richard  was  an  infidel  to  be  crushed, 
and  his  wife  should  be  made  to  crush  him.  It  was  infamous  that 
an  atheist  should  hold  this  large  property  which  was  not  his  own  ; 
a scandal  to  justice  and  Christianity  both,  that  he  should  apply  to  the 
spread  of  infidelity  funds  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Church — and  it 
must  be  put  an  end  to  now  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Though  the 
great  hope  of  permanent  restitution  had  been  frustrated  through 
Virginia’s  perversion,  still,  pretty  pickings  might  yet  be  gathered  from 
the  liberal  table  of  the  present  proprietor  if  only  that  wretched  ob- 
structive could  be  removed. 

This,  then,  was  the  ultimate  point — Richard  must  be  ousted  from 
his  place  of  power  and  Hermione  must  take  on  herself  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  own  affairs.  The  train  had  been  well  laid  ; now  was 
the  time  for  prudent  firing. 

Mrs.  Everett  smiled  as  she  listened  to  Superior  declaiming  with 
such  scathing  irony  on  the  w'eakness  of  women  and  the  folly  of  love, 
while  trading  on  the  one  and  living  by  the  breath  of  the  other.  But 
she  understood  her  lesson  and  practised  it  faithfully.  From  the  day 
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on  which  she  entered  the  Abbey  Richard  had  no  recognized  status  in 
his  own  house  ; and,  in  spite  of  his  evident  displeasure,  Mrs.  Everett’s 
conversation  alternated  between  religion  and  the  Abbey  estate. 

^^Your  house,  your  fields,  your  farms,”  she  used  to  say  with 
emphasis  to  Hermione,  of  whom  she  asked  questions  concerning 
this  and  that,  to  which  the  pretty  woman  could  give  no  reply  save  in 
a helpless  appeal  to  her  husband. 

“ Do  not  you  know  your  own  affairs  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Everett  one 
day.  “ How  dreadful ! ” 

‘‘Why?”  said  Richard  gravely.  “What  more  is  needed  than 
that  the  husband  should  act  for  the  wife  ? ” 

“ You  hear  what  Mr.  Fullerton  says,”  returned  Mrs.  Everett,  still 
speaking  to  Hermione.  She  never  addressed  Richard  directly.  “ Do 
you,  too,  think  that  marriage  merges  a woman’s  individuality  so  entirely 
as  to  make  her  no  longer  responsible  for  what  may  be  done  in  her 
name  with  her  means?  I Confess  I do  not ; and  the  doctrine  seems 
to  me  as  dangerous  as  the  practice  is  indelicate.  We  are  all  directly 
responsible  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  our  powers  and  privileges  ; and  to 
say,  ‘ My  husband  did  this  or  that,’  ‘ My  husband  forbade  this  or 
commanded  that,’  will  not  exonerate  us  if  things  are  done  which  tell 
against  the  glory  of  God  and  the  influence  of  the  Church.” 

Hermione  coloured  and  looked  down.  Richard  turned  from  one 
to  the  other,  his  sad  face  set  into  a certain  proud  sternness  which, 
once  an  expression  entirely  strange  to  him,  was  now  becoming  only 
too  mournfully  familiar. 

“ My  wife’s  principles  were  different  from  yours,”  he  said  quietly. 
“ When  we  married  our  wills,  our  hearts,  our  interests  were  the  same, 
and  one  interpreter  was  sufficient.” 

“ Shifting  one’s  responsibilities  does  not  lessen  the  guilt  of  mis- 
used power,”  said  Mrs.  Everett,  adjusting  her  tucker.  “ Don’t  you 
think  so,  dear?  ” to  Hermione.  “ You  are  not  afraid  to  speak  openly, 
are  you  ? ” in  a low,  sympathetic  voice. 

“ No,  she  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid,”  said  Richard  ; and,  “ No, 
I am  not  afraid,”  said  Hermione,  both  together  in  a breath. 

“ Then,  do  you  really  think  that  a woman,  because  she  is  married, 
has  no  direct  responsibilities  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Everett,  pursuing  the 
theme.  The  opportunity  for  striking  a few  nails  into  the  coffin  of 
conjugal  affection  was  tpo  good  to  be  lost. 

“ No,  I do  not  think  that,”  Hermione  answered. 

“ Yet  you  act  on  what  you  do  not  believe  ? ” 

Hermione  laughed  nervously. 

“ We  all  do  that  at  times,  I fancy,”  she  said  with  affected  levity. 
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Mrs.  Everett  smiled. 

“ That  will  be  but  a poor  excuse  at  the  Last  Day,”  was  the  reply 
made  with  perfect  urbanity.  “ Bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh 
will  have  a bad  time  of  it,  I fear,  if  the  one  bone  has  taken  service 
under  Satan,  and  the  other  lets  itself  be  dragged  into  the  same  ranks 
— knowing  better.” 

‘‘Your  Last  Day  must  be  a ruthless  kind  of  spiritual  butchery,  if  a 
poor  soul  is  punished  for  not  having  learnt,  when  in  the  body,  what 
farms  belonging  to  her  were  let,  and  for  how  much  and  to  whom,” 
said  Richard.  “ How  you  Christians  can  imagine  such  a Divine 
Being  as  He  whom  you  worship  I cannot  conceive.  Your  God  of 
Love  is  more  cruel  than  Moloch — your  Divine  Reason  more  insensate 
than  Juggernauth ! ” 

“ Richard  ! don’t ! ” cried  Hermione  in  despair. 

Why  would  he  say  such  dreadful  things  at  the  very  time  when 
she  was  doing  her  best  to  defend  him  against  Mrs.  Everett,  and 
honestly  trying  to  think  a little  less  ill  of  him  than  she  had  done  of 
late ! 

“ I do  not  wonder  at  your  husband’s  sentiments,  detestable  as 
they  are,”  said  Mrs.  Everett,  still  addressing  Hermione.  “ If  I held 
one  part  of  his  vile  opinions,  I should  the  other.  Naughty  children 
always  think  the  chastising  parent  cruel  and  the  punishment  hard. 
And  so  it  is  with  sinners.” 

“ If  I had  compared  the  action  of  your  God  to  that  of  a man, 
you  would  have  called  it  blasphemous,”  said  Richard,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it  out  with  her. 

Mrs.  Everett  turned  on  him. 

“ And  so  it  would  have  been,”  she  said  passionately.  “ What 
can  a blasphemer  be  but  blasphemous  ! It  is  a sin  to  discuss  such 
subjects  with  you  !”  she  added,  rising  in  an  agitation  that  was  partly 
real  and  partly  feigned.  Then,  as  if  she  had  recovered  her  serenity 
by  an  effort,  she  turned  back  from  the  window  where  she  had  gone 
as  if  for  refuge,  and  said  to  Hermione  amiably:  “ I am  going  out 
now,  dear,  though  it  is  raining.  Shall  I tell  Superior  that  you  were 
afraid  of  the  weather  ? ” 

“No,”  said  Hermione,  rising  also  in  agitation.  “I  will  go  with 
you.  I am  not  afraid  of  the  weather.” 

“ I wish  you  would  not  go  out,  Hermione.  It  is  not  fit  for  you 
to-day,”  said  Richard,  coming  up  to  where  she  stood,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Everett  averted  her  eyes  as  at  something  unholy  : Hermione 
dropped  hers,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  nervous  shyness.  What 
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a frightful  position  ! It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  have  done 
as  Richard  wished,  but  there  was  Mrs.  Everett — and  then  Superior  ! 
She  dared  not  anger  them  ; and  to  please  him  would  be  to  anger  them. 

“ I can  take  any  message  that  you  like  to  send  to  Superior,”  said 
Edith  Everett  in  a cold  voice  and  with  an  unpleasant  smile.  “ I 
can  tell  him  that  Mr.  Eullerton  would  not  allow  you  to  come,  and 
that  you  were  too  good  a wife  to  disobey.  He  expects  you,  I know ; 
but  that  is  no  matter.  He  will  live  over  his  disappointment.” 

“ How  silly  it  all  is  ! ” said  Hermione  nervously.  “ Of  course  I 
will  go  ; I am  not  made  of  sugar,  Richard  ” — to  her  husband  with 
false  playfulness ; and,”  to  Edith  Everett,  “ I always  keep  my 
engagements  when  I can.”  ^ 

“ Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear,  for  speaking  as  I did  just  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Everett  when  they  were  alone.  ‘‘  I was  carried  out  of 
myself  for  the  moment  ; but  I ought  to  have  remembered  your 
feelings,  and  for  your  sake  should  have  spared  the  blasphemer.  It  is 
so  hard  to  me  to  realize  that  you,  Hermione  Eullerton,  love  a man 
whom  every  good  Christian  should  abhor,  and  who  in  the  Ages  of 
Faith  would  have  been  excommunicated  and  burnt.  You  so  good 
and  earnest — I cannot  understand  this  indifference  to  the  Church 
and  the  truth  ! ” 

“ I see  my  husband’s  faults  as  clearly  as  anyone  can,  and  suffer 
from  them  more,”  said  poor  weak  Hermione  faltering. 

‘•Yet  you  go  on  living  with  him — go  on  putting  all  the  power  into 
his  hands  ! You  give  your  whole  fortune  to  him,  and  he  uses  half  of 
it  to  make  men  infidels,  and  destroy  in  them  the  blessed  hope  of  sal- 
vation and  the  belief  of  immortality; — and  then  you  say  you  see 
his  faults,  and  are  a loyal  daughter  of  the  Church  !” 

She  spoke  severely;  Hermione’s  spiritual  state  was  evidently  one 
of  grievous  peril  to  her  mind.  Even  Superior  himself,  inimical  to 
Ricliard  as  he  was,  had  less  harshness  towards  this  wifely  weakness 
which  kept  the  conjugal  tie,  though  strained,  not  wholly  broken. 

“ My  position  is  difficult,”  said  Hermione. 

Edith  Everett  smiled. 

“ He  who  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,”  she  said  ; “ and  you 
know,  my  dear,  we  cannot  carry  our  darling  sins  on  our  backs  if  we 
would  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  Your  husband  is  your  darling  sin 
and  you  will  not  free  yourself  from  him  ; but  I am  afraid — I am 
afraid — that  strait  gate  is  terribly  narrow  ! ” 

“ What  ought  I to  do  ? ” asked  Hermione,  with  a kind  of  desperate 
courage. 

Mrs.  Everett  came  close  to  her,  and  took  her  two  hands  in  hers. 
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“ Shall  I tell  you  ?”  she  said  in  a clear  metallic  voice.  “ Take 
back  the  management  of  your  own  affairs ; forbid  him  to  use  your 
money  as  he  does  for  the  spread  of  infidelity ; make  him  an  allow- 
ance, and  have  a deed  of  separation.  You  will  never  be  a true 
Christian  or  a good  churchwoman,  Hermione,  until  you  do  all  this  ; 
and  Superior  knows  this  as  well  as  I do.” 

No,  I cannot  do  all  this.  Poor  Richard  ! ” said  Hermione. 

Mrs.  Everett  let  her  hands  fall. 

“Then  you  can  never  hope  to  go  to  heaven,”  she  said.  “ You 
prefer  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  sensual  passion  to  holiness 
and  faith.  Your  love  for  your  husband  is  simply  sensuality  and  a 
shameful  sin,  call  it  what  you  will.” 

“ You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,”  cried  Hermione,  strongly 
agitated. 

“I  think  I do,”  said  Mrs.  Everett  in’ a superior  kind  of  way. 
“ It  is  you,  poor  thing,  who  do  not  know  what  you  feel  ! Neither  I 
nor  Superior  will  ever  think  differently  until  you  take  your  courage 
in  both  hands  and  do  as  I say — and  as  he  says  too  rid  the  place  of 
this  infamous  atheism  which  your  husband  teaches,  and  free  yourself 
from  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Church  and  your  priest.  There  is 
no  second  way.  It  is  this,  or  consenting  with  sinners  and  making 
yourself  responsible  for  their  sin.  There  ! don’t  cry  ! Tears  do  no 
good  unless  they  are  tears  of  repentance;  and  you  are  only  crying 
because  you  are  weak  and  worried  and  cannot  make  up  your  mind 
to  do  bravely  what  is  right.” 

She  went  to  her  and  kissed  the  grieving  woman  as  if  she  had 
been  a child. 

“ I have  said  enough  for  the  present,”  she  thought,  watching  her. 
“ Things  must  go  gently.” 

After  a moment  she  spoke  again. 

“You  poor  darling!”  she  said;  “I  am  so  sorry  to  make  you 
unhappy.  But  I must,  until  I make  you  good.  Don’t  fret  any 
more  just  now.  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  with  me  to  see  dear 
Superior.  He  will  comfort  you  and  tell  you  that  I am  right.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  that  will  comfort  me,”  said  Hermione  irritably. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Everett  was  the  most  hateful  person  in  all 
creation  to  her  whom  she  had  been  appointed  to  guide  and  be- 
friend. 
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Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  TERRORS  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  Lascelles  and  Mrs.  Edith  Everett  stood  by  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  she  to  return  to  the  tedium  of  her  duennaship  at  the  Abbey, 
he  to  the  discomfort  of  his  bereaved  Vicarage  ; both  a little  rasped 
by  the  unpleasant  conditions  of  the  present  moment,  but  drawn 
closer  together  by  the  common  need  of  sympathy  rather  than  driven 
apart  into  unfriendliness  because  of  irritated  nerves  and  ruffled 
temper.  They  had  been  talking  of  many  things  connected  with  the 
parish,  and  had  touched  at  last  on  the  relations  of  Hermione  with 
her  husband,  and  how  far  she  might  be  counted  on  in  the  final 
struggle  which  Mr.  Lascelles  was  preparing  to  make.  Both  knew 
that  she  was  profoundly  impressed  with  faith  and  fear — that  she  be- 
lieved in  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  the 
Church ; but  both  knew  also  that  her  love  for  her  husband  was  not 
dead,  and  that  since  Virginia’s  defection  it  had  undergone  an  unde- 
niable revival ; and  both  were  anxiously  watching  the  alternate  rise 
and  fall  of  these  two  antagonistic  forces,  and  speculating  as  to  which 
would  finally  overcome. 

‘‘  Do  you  think  she  will  be  permanently  influenced  for  good  ? — 
you  see  so  much  more  of  her  than  I do  ! ” said  Mr.  Lascelles,  careful 
not  to  show  too  much  personal  interest  in  Hermione. 

“ Well,  you  see,  she  is  so  weak  ! ” replied  the  pretty  woman’s 
friend  and  guide,  speaking  with  tranquil  contempt.  “ There  is  no 
certainty  with  such  people  ; and  as  for  her,  you  never  know  where  to 
have  her.  You  think  you  have  brought  her  to  a right  view  of  things 
one  day,  and  the  next  she  has  taken  a new'  start  and  is  as  far  off  as 
ever.  She  is  terribly  fatiguing.  I hope  she  is  worth  all  the  trouble 
taken  about  her  ! ” 

“ She  is  very  impressionable,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  steering  betw'een 
praise  and  blame. 

“That  is  a meek  way  of  putting  it,  Superior.  I should  call  her 
miserably  w'eak,”  returned  Mrs.  Everett,  still  w'ith  that  same  cairn, 
mocking  contempt.  It  w’as  her  method  of  asserting  her  owm  supe- 
riority. 

“ Her  w'ill  has  been  crushed  so  long.  It  is  the  paralysis  of 
disuse,”  said  the  vicar,  w'ishing  to  be  charitable  if  just,  yet  not 
caring  to  champion  Hermione  Fullerton  too  w'armly  to  Mrs.  Everett. 
Those  hazel  eyes  of  hers  were  not  pleasant  to  meet  w’hen  they 
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looked  as  if  they  were  reading  the  secret  wTiting  of  the  soul ; — and 
somewhat  despising  the  literature. 

‘‘  She  need  not  have  been  crushed.  She  need  not  have  given  in 
to  that  vile  husband  of  hers  if  she  had  not  liked  it?  she  said. 

Really,  no  excuses  are  to  be  made  for  her,  Superior  ! She  is  just  a 
child  with  nice  manners  and  a pretty  face  and  nothing  whatever  in 
her.  When  you  have  said  that  she  is  kind-hearted  you  have  said  all 
for  her  that  you  can.  Of  mind  she  has  not  a trace.” 

“ You,  at  least,  will  not  strain  the  truth  for  charity.  I honour 
your  uncompromising  spirit,”  said  ^Ir.  Lascelles,  with  a courtly  smile. 

“ No,”  she  answered,  ignoring  the  sting  and  accepting  the  bland- 
ishment. It  is  never  my  way  to  strain  tlie  truth  for  false  charity. 
I like  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  I see  them.” 

“ Yet  submissiveness  has  its  uses,  my  dear  friend,”  he  said  plea- 
santlv. 

“ I am  not  clever  enough  to  see  them  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ful- 
lerton,” she  answered.  “ Telly-fish  and  that  dreadful  protoplasm 
have  their  uses  too,  I suppose ; but  I confess  I do  not  know  what 
they  are.” 

“ As  an  agent  inspired  by  others,”  said  'Sh.  Lascelles.  The 
docility  which  has  made  Mrs.  Fullerton  submit  so  readily  to  her 
husband  will  make  her  as  obedient  to  the  Church.” 

Mrs.  Everett  looked  into  vacancy  and  put  on,  as  she  could  do  at 
will,  a perfectly  stolid,  stupid,  mindless  look. 

“ She  believes — that  is  the  great  thing  gained,”  continued  Mr. 
Lascelles,  and  then  waited  for  an  answer. 

“ But  she  is  one  of  those  emotional  people  who  require  so  much 
personal  influence  ! ” she  said.  It  is  not  as  if  she  had  any  intellect, 
anv  win,  anv  force  that  could  be  trusted  to.  She  has  to  be  alwavs 
held  in  hand — alwavs  guided.” 

“She  has  that  influence  in  Direction,”  replied  Hermiones  con- 
fessor demurely. 

“To  forget  ever}'thing  that  she  has  promised  as  soon  as  she  is 

at  home  I ” retorted  Mrs.  Everett  cruellv.  She  must  be  an 
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enormous  trouble  to  you,  Superior,  if  she  is  honest.” 

“ I allow  that.  She  does  give  me  infinitelv  more  trouble  than 
some  others  whom  I could  name — some  others  who  are  at  once 
stronger  and  yet  more  submissive.” 

The  vicar  smiled  as  he  said  this,  his  smile  giving  his  words  their 
application  and  meaning. 

Mrs.  Everett  smiled  too,  and  adjusted  her  bonnet-strings  \^'ith  the 
automatic  coquetry  of  a woman  who,  though  she  knows  that  she  is  not 


beautiful,  also  knows  herself  admired.  Truly  she  had  no  cause  to  fear 
Hennione  ! There  was  no  rivalry  here  that  should  make  her  afraid. 
Blunt  nose  ; small,  greenish,  hazel  eyes  ; a face  that  had  not  one  re- 
deeming feature  s;\ve  its  transparent  skin,  on  the  one  side — on  the 
other  loveliness  as  fresh  and  fragrant  now  as  at  eighteen  ; but  still  no 
rivalry  that  should  make  her  afmid  5 For  had  she  not  bmins  by  which 
she  was  enabled  to  be  a clever  mans  still  cleverer  manipulator  as  well 
as  coadjutor,  while  Hermione  was  but  a child  to  be  petted  and  cared 
for — loved  if  yon  will  and  admired — but  neither  trusted  to  in  moments 
of  difficulty  nor  confided  in  when  clear  counsel  was  needed — a mere 
doll-wife,  dainty,  sweet,  caressing,  loving; — and  that  was  ;dl  ! AVith 
such  a man  as  Superior  bmins  would  count  for  more  than  beauty, 
and  sweetness  was  less  necessarv  than  sense.  He  wanted  some  one 
by  his  side  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  understand  his  own  mind 
and  act  with  independent  accord — strengthening  his  hands  while 
freeing  him  from  the  trouble  of  direction  ; not  a mere  machine, 
however  pretty,  to  work  when  guided  but  sure  to  fall  into  disorder 
if  left  to  itself.  Xo;  Mrs.  Everett  saw  nothing  to  be  afmid  of  and 
much  to  hope  for.  But  she  must  not  let  Superior  understand  her  too 
clearly,  and  she  must  manage  things  in  her  own  way ; which  was  not 
exactlv  that  in  vogue  at  Crossholme. 

Some  men  like  troublesome  women,'*  she  said. 

“ Do  they  ? '*  asked  Mr.  Lascelles  with  affected  innocence  of 
inquiry. 

“Yes;  pretty  little  creatures  whose  inferiorit}*  is  a perpetual 
witness  of  their  own  supremacy,'*  she  said.  “It  gratifies  their  self- 
love  to  feel  themselves  always  on  a pedestal,  and  to  see  the  relative 
silliness  of  the  dear  little  things  ! ** 

“ So ! And  who  are  these  men  ? ’*  he  asked,  still  with  that 
innocent  air  as  of  one  wanting  to  know. 

“Well,  I do  not  think  that  you  are  one,  Superior!”  said  Mrs. 
Everett  with  fmnk  confession.  You  are  too  wise  to  like  tlie 
dangerous  honour  of  being  the  head-centre  of  an  association  of  pretty 
simpletons.  You  would  feel  more  in  your  right  place  if  surrounded 
by  those  who  understood  and  could  help  you  as  interpreters  of  your 
mind,  ratlier  than  by  mere  dummies  acting  only  according  to  minute 
orders  ; is  it  not  so  ? ’* 

“ Surely ! " s;tid  Mr.  laiscelles  with  a peculiar  smile.  “ But  where 
are  such  to  be  found?  So  few  women  understmid  the  deeper 
thoughts  of  men  ! Some  supplement  us,"  he  added  courteously  ; 
“ but  it  is  given  to  verv  few  to  reallv  understand  us.'* 

“ I know  that,  being  one  of  the  few,”  she  said  carelessly.  “I  do 
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most  thoroughly  understand  them  and  society  too.  Had  I been 
born  a man  I should  have  gone  into  diplomacy.  And  I would  have 
made  a name.  As  it  is  I shall  make  my  son^s,  when  he  is  old  enough. 
My  husband  died  just  as  I had  laid  the  train  of  his  success,”  she 
went  on  to  say.  “ Had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  distinguished. 
I know  that  he  would  have  been  made  a bishop.  The  whole  thing 
was  ripening  when  he  was  taken.” 

“ I know  you  are  invaluable,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  with  earnestness 
that  was  more  flattering  than  passion.  “ But  in  the  matter  of  your 
husband,  now — I,  who  uphold  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  a necessity 
of  church  discipline,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  feel  entirely 
satisfied.” 

He  lowered  his  eyes  as  he  said  this,  and  put  on  an  official  look. 

“ Yes,  as  a principle,  their  celibacy  is  best,”  returned  Mrs.  Everett. 
“ But  when  we  have  so  much  to  -work  against  any  help  is  valuable. 
And  a wife  may  be  looked  upon  as  a lay  worker — like  a district' 
visitor,  for  instance.  I think  the  thing  would  be  lawful  if  her  own 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  she  could  be  really  of  use  to  the 
Church  by  the  social  advancement  of  her  husband.  Women  have 
power,  Superior  ! ” 

“ You  have,”  he  said. 

“ Yes ; I know  that  I can  be  of  use  where  I am  trusted,”  she 
answered.  “ As  I hope  you  will  find  in  this  matter  of  Mrs.  Fullerton,” 
lightly,  as  if  to  put  the  other  aspect  of  the  subject  from  her. 

“ And  you  really  think  she  will  be  induced  to  take  the  estate  out 
of  her  husband’s  hands  ? ” he  asked,  also  anxious  to  drop  that  slight 
discussion  on  the  value  of  diplomatic  wives  to  ambitious  ritualistic 
priests. 

“I  think  so,”  said  Mrs.  Everett;  “and  w^ould  say ‘yes’ without 
hesitation  if  she  had  the  smallest  pretence  to  a moral  backbone.  But 
one  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  such  a w^eak  creature  as  she  is.” 

“ The  scandal  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  unbearable,”  said 
the  vicar  angrily. 

“ My  only  w'onder  is  how^  you  have  not  put  an  end  to  it  before 
this,”  returned  Mrs.  Everett.  “ I think  I should  have  found  the  way 
had  I been  here.  Your  sister  ought  to  have  managed  it ; for  this  is 
just  one  of  those  cases  where  a woman’s  aid  is  required,  and  w^here 
no  man  can  act  satisfactorily  by  himself” 

“ I count  on  you  now,”  said  the  vicar  with  emphasis. 

“I  -will  do  my  best,”  she  answered.  “Poor  Superior!”  she 
added  with  a sympathetic  little  smile.  “ What  a dreadful  set  you 
have  fallen  into  ! Hermione  Fullerton,  Theresa  Molyneux — your 
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sister  who  deceived  and  deserted  you — all  these  silly  gaping  creatures 
setting  their  caps  at  you  and  each  hoping  to  be  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  while  not  one  has  the  smallest  qualification  for  the  place. 
You  are  to  be  pitied  ! ” She  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders  and 
laughed. 

But  with  Edith  Everett  to  put  all  straight — ” he  said. 

“ You  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  one  serviceable  head 
among  the  dummies  ! ” she  answered  quickly ; bidding  him  farewell 
and  leaving  him  to  digest  what  she  had  already  said.  It  was  enough 
for  one  day. 

By  this  time  the  cottages  in  Lane  End  were  almost  finished,  and 
the  men  had  been  told  by  Richard  that  they  might  take  possession 
when  it. suited  them.  Naturally  the  news  got  abroad  ; as  indeed  why 
should  it  not  ? An  open  check  to  the  vicar,  there  was  no  secrecy 
in  the  matter  from  first  to  last ; and  neither  Richard  nor  the  men 
cared  who  knew  it. 

They  were  charming  little  cottages,  built  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances and  conveniences,  and  each  standing  in  its  own  pleasant  plot 
of  garden  ground  ; and  they  were  architecturally  ornamental  and 
made  a pretty  feature  in  the  landscape.  They  were  not  set  at  a 
fancy  price  either  up  or  down  in  the  scale;  but  the  rent  was  calculated 
on  a just  basis,  as  a fair  and  equitable  interest  on  the  capital 
expended.  Thus,  no  eleemosynary  character  tainted  the  benefit 
which  they  undoubtedly  would  be  to  the  tenants  ; and  a few  archi- 
tectural flourishes  were  not  reckoned  as  of  exorbitant  value  because 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  were  dwellings  built  with  humane  thought 
and  generous  intention,  but  with  the  common  sense  of  a good  business 
man  as  well.  Parcelled  out  among  the  men  from  the  first,  they  had  been 
all  along  looked  on  as  their  certain  homes ; and  each  assigned  occu- 
pier had  made  this  and  that  suggestion  for  his  own  fancy  or  conve- 
nience, while  his  house  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  had  determined 
where  this  and  that  should  go,  and  what  he  would ‘do  here  and  there. 
They  were  all  highly  delighted  with  their  prospective  dwellings,  and 
looked  forward  to  taking  possession  with  pleasure  and  eagerness.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  might  be  considered 
certain  in  this  shifty  life  of  ours,  it  was  that  Richard  Fullerton’s  new 
cottages  would  be  inhabited  by  the  men  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
Failing  the  sudden  death  of  the  intended  tenant,  there  was  surely 
nothing  that  could  step  in  between — earthquakes  and  tornadoes  not 
being  things  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  England. 

This  then  was  the  moment  for  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  been 
waiting.  When  most  secure  the  blow  that  shatters  all  comes  with 
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greatest  force ; and  if  he  could  strike  that  blow  now  he  should  have 
accomplished  the  larger  half  of  his  great  endeavour.  Could  he? 
Would  Hermione  do  as  directed  ? Though  her  mind,  never  strong 
nor  self-reliant,  had  become  weakened  through  superstitious  belief,  yet 
her  affections  were  not  dead.  Had  she  been  an  intelligence  only,  with 
no  interrupting  emotions,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy;  but  side 
by  side  with  her  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of  tlie  priesthood — 
in  the  sinfulness  of  reason — in  the  lost  condition  of  that  soul  which 
dares  to  doubt  and  hesitates  to  obey — was  the  strength  of  her  natural 
affectionateness,  her  hatred  of  giving  pain,  her  indestructible  respect 
for  her  husband; — that  respect  which  still  lived  beneath  the  su])er- 
incumbent  mass  of  re})robation  that  had  been  heaped  over  it; — and  her 
sense  of  injustice  in  offering  him  this  unmerited  affront.  Step  by 
step  she  had  been  led  up  to  this,  the  final  blow;  and  now  when  she 
was  commanded  to  give  it,  she  quailed  and  refused. 

When  the  vicar  told  her  what  he  wanted  her  to  do,  she  cried  and 
shrank  within  herself,  saying  No  ! she  could  not!  indeed,  indeed,  she 
could  not ! Richard  had  had  so  much  sorrow  of  late  ; she  dared  not 
give  him  any  more  1 It  would  kill  him  if  she  did,  and  she  would  be  his 
murderess.  She  besought  Sujierior  to  spare  her  this  trial,  to  be  merciful 
as  he  was  powerful,  to  be  gentle  to  her  and  humane  to  her  husband. 
He  might  have  been  a Cod  before  whom  she  knelt,  so  abject  was 
she,  so  humble,  so  passionate  in  her  pleading  ; and  she  might  as 
well  have  .sued  to  the  tempest,  sought  to  soften  the  rock  by  her  tears, 
as  pray  thus  passionately  to  him  ! d'he  vicar  was  not  the  man  to 
defer  his  triumph  for  a woman’s  tears  ; and  when  crosses  had  to 
be  carried  he  objected  to  too  great  an  outcry. 

“ It  is  your  bounden  duty,  your  obligation  to  God  and  man,”  lie 
said  sternly.  “ You  are  tlie  real  owner  of  the  property,  and  to  allow 
your  husband,  your  agent,  to  openly  affront  me  and  offend  the 
Church  by  harbouring  these  men  who  arc  my  enemies  and  the 
Church’s  rebels,  is  to  make  yourself  one  with  his  sin.  And  what  is 
this  ostentatious  harbourage  of  men  whom  I have  driven  out  but  an 
act  of  direct  hostility  to  me — of  open  defiance  of  my  authority?  And 
you  uphold  this — make  yourself  one  with  it — you  my  chosen  friend 
and  dearest  daughter  1 ” 

“ He  has  always  managed  the  estate,  and  he  i)romised  to  befriend 
those  men,”  she  faltered  weakly. 

A nest  of  infidels  1 — You  wish  them  fostered  here  in  this  parish 
where  we  of  the  true  faith  are  giving  our  very  lives  to  establish  religion 
and  sound  doctrine? — where  I am  straining  every  nerve,  and  submitting 
myself  to  every  indignity  to  recall  these  lost  sheep;  and  where  you  are 
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all-powerful  for  good  or  evil,  as  you  choose  to  make  yourself?  At 
present  you  are  all-powerful  for  evil ; but  you  might  be  my  bravest, 
best,  most  valuable  assistant,  if  you  would  shake  yourself  free  from  this 
sinful  subservience  to  your  infidel  husband — this  infamous  obe- 
dience to  the  enemv  of  the  Church  ! ” 

One  strong  irresistible  wave  of  feeling  swept  over  Hermione. 
The  vicar’s  brutality,  nicely  calculated  as  it  was,  stirred  her  loyalty 
rather  than  shamed  her  love.  Her  heart  turned  back  to  the  husband 
of  her  youth,  to  the  man  of  her  girlish  passion,  and  she  forgot  all 
that  level  tract  of  dull  content  which  lay  between.  He  was  her 
husband,  the  father  of  her  child,  the  one  true  guide  and  centre  of 
her  life.  The  Church  and  the  Revelation  which  he  had  so  systema- 
tically outraged  and  denied  faded  away  into  the  dim  distance  of  her 
consciousness,  and  only  feeling,  affection,  and  old-time  loyalty  re- 
mained. 

“ He  is  my  husband,”  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  and  speaking, 
though  still  gently,  with  a certain  warmth  that  smote  on  the  vicar’s 
ear  as  if  she  had  uttered  blasphemy. 

He  almost  gasped.  It  was  the  traditional  worm  turning  against 
his  heel — the  legendary  dove  roused  to  self-defence — the  return  blow 
of  a slave  thought  to  be  subdued  to  passive  non-resistance  for  life  ; 
and  for  a moment  astonishment  checked  his  speech.  But  only  for 
a moment.  Looking  at  her  as  if  she  had  been  some  curious  insect: 

‘‘My  dear  child,  I thought  I had  explained  away  your  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  mere  words  of  a promise  which  Satan  has 
broken  and  defiled,”  he  said  with  compassionate  contempt.  “ You 
cannot  be  a true  daughter  of  the  Church  and  an  obedient  wife  ; and 
if  you  hold  by  your  husband,  you  must  of  necessity  abjure  your 
Saviour.  Must  I go  over  the  whole  ground  again  ?” 

“ I know  all  that  you  would  say,  but  I cannot  act  up  to  it,”  said 
Hermione  with  a certain  helpless  patience  that  would  have  touched 
anyone  but  Mr.  Lascelles.  “ Sometimes  you  seem  to  be  right  ; but 
when  you  want  me  to  do  such  a thing  as  this,  I do  not  think  you  are 
— and  I cannot ! ” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He  took  them  away,  not 
too  gently. 

“No;  you  shall  look  at  me,”  he  said  sternly.  “ Your  defiance 
shall  at  least  be  open  and  confessed  ! ” 

“ It  is  not  defiance,  Superior,”  she  pleaded,  lifting  up  her  soft 
eyes  to  his,  but  yet  not  giving  way — keeping  to  her  point  through  all 
her  gentleness.  Was  this  really  Hermione  Fullerton — the  plastic 
creature  whom  he  had  manipulated  with  so  much  trouble,  whose 
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divorce  he  had  managed  so  easily,  and  whose  very  soul  he  had  won, 
as  he  once  believed,  so  thoroughly?  Was  this  really  Hermione 
Fullerton  ? He  could  hardly  believe  it. 

No?”  he  sneered.  It  is  not  defiance?  By  what  euphemism, 
then,  would  you  call  it  ?” 

“ My  duty  as  a wife,”  she  said  humbly. 

‘‘  No  ! no  ! A thousand  times  no  !”  he  answered,  in  a low,  con- 
centrated, hissing  kind  of  voice.  ‘‘  It  is  not  duty ; it  is  lachete — it  is 
base  and  craven  cowardice;  it  is  shameful  self-indulgent  sloth  of  soul 
— more  shameful  self-indulgent  passion  for  a man  whom  you  should 
regard  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  a Judas  re- incarnate.  Go  back  to 
your  husband  in  all  the  infamy  of  your  former  love  ; go  back  in  open 
infidelity  to  Christ  ! Do  not  dignify  your  sin  by  fine  words,  !Mrs. 
Fullerton  ! Confess  it  for  what  it  is,  and  take  your  part  with  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  Church  ; range  yourself  with  Satan  and  his 
agents  with  something  like  whole-heartedness  ! Leave  the  Church  ! 
leave  me  to  my  arduous  fight  against  the  devil,  whose  \fisible  power 
your  husband  strengthens  by  your  means  ! Go  back  to  the  practical 
atheism  of  your  former  state ; but  do  not  stand  here  neither  in 
the  pale  nor  out  of  it,  neither  a true  daughter  of  the  Church  nor  an 
open  foe,  confessing  Christ  with  your  lips  and  dishonouring  Him  in 
your  deeds  ! Lukewarm  adherents  like  you  do  us  more  harm  than 
declared  enemies  ; and  w^ere  you  tw^enty  times  Mrs.  Fullerton  of  the 
Abbey,  I would  excommunicate  you  from  among  us; — and  wfill — if 
you  are  not  obedient  to  direction.” 

She  crouched  like  one  who  has  been  struck,  kneeling  on  the  floor. 

“ You  frighten  me  !”  she  said  wfith  a little  cry. 

“ Because  I shame  you  !”  he  answered.  “ It  is  your  conscience 
which  makes  you  afraid,  not  I.  I am  but  the  mirror  in  which  you 
see  the  hideousness  of  your  guilty  soul.” 

“ Superior  ! Superior  ! have  mercy  ! ” she  cried. 

A crucifix  w^as  standing  on  the  table  by  which  he  sat.  For  the 
second  time  he  took  her  hands  from  before  her  face,  and  made  her 
look  at  the  sacred  emblem  of  her  faith  arM  the  divine  source  of  his 
power. 

‘‘You  swore  on  this  to  obey  me  when  I commanded,”  he  said. 
“ What  was  the  value  of  your  oath  then  ? YTiere  wall  it  land  you  if 
you  break  it  now?” 

Hermione  did  not  speak ; she  could  not  This  was  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  anguish  that  life  could  give.  The  spiritual 
insolence  and  harshness  of  the  priest  in  place  of  the  high-bred 
courtesy  and  soft  philandering  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  at  once 
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terrified  and  revolted  her.  The  pride  of  her  womanhood,  of  her 
gentle  ladyhood,  was  outraged ; her  personal  delight  in  this  handsome 
Director  was  wounded ; her  submission,  which  had  already  cost  her  so 
dear  at  home,  was  returned  with  ingratitude.  She  thought  of  Richard, 
of  his  patient  tenderness,  of  his  very  dulness  by  reason  of  loyal 
security — and  now  this  tyranny  ! this  insolence  ! She  made  a move- 
ment as  if  to  rise  from  her  knees,  swung  by  the  impulse  to  go  back 
to  Richard  and  shake  all  this  from  her  as  too  degrading  to  be  borne. 

As  she  moved,  half  raising  herself,  Mr.  Lascelles  took  her  hand 
and  placed  it  on  the  crucifix. 

‘‘Take  this,^^  he  said  in  a deep  voice.  “ Honour  it  or  renounce 
it.  Obey  me,  the  appointed  interpreter  of  Him  who  died  for  you, 
or  crucify  Him  afresh  by  your  misdeeds.  You  shall  do  one  or  the 
other  before  you  leave  this  place.  You  shall  be  cast  out  from  our 
midst  or  you  shall  be  faithful  and  obedient.  Will  you  swear  to  do 
as  I command  and  refuse  to  harbour  these  men  on  your  estate  ?” 

“ Superior  ! ” she  cried. 

“ Will  you  ? One  word — yes  or  no  ?” 

“ How  can  I say  this  to  my  husband ! Have  pity  on  me, 
Superior  ! 

She  clung  to  him,  grasping  his  coat  j but  he  tore  away  her  hands 
with  contemptuous  passion. 

“ Do  not  touch  me  !”  he  said.  “ You  are  perjured  and  accursed. 
You  have  denied  your  Lord ; and  until  you  repent  and  obey,  you  are 
excommunicate  from  the  Church  ! ” 

He  turned  away  abruptly  and  left  her  still  kneeling  on  the  floor ; 
that  accusing  crucifix  before  her  on  the  table,  and  “ excommunicate 
from  the  Church  ” ringing  in  her  ears. 
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’twixt  hammer  and  anvil. 

The  day  passed,  and  yet  nothing  was  done.  Hermione,  in  disgrace 
with  the  vicar  and  denied  absolution,  was  still  further  exercised  by 
jMrs.  Everett  who  made  her  understand  that  she  considered  her  more 
sinful  than  even  her  atheist  husband,  in  that,  having  put  her  hand  to 
the  plough,  she  had  turned  back  from  the  work — having  made  one  of 
the  household  of  faith,  she  had  gone  over  to  the  service  of  Satan. 
She  spoke  of  the  spiritual  peril  of  such  a state  as  hers,  and  what  would 
come  to  her  after  death  if  she  died  in  her  sins,  with  the  conviction 
almost  commonplace  in  its  certainty  of  one  who  affirms  that  dynamite 
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will  explode  if  sharply  struck,  or  that  a ship  will  sink  if  scuttled.  She 
told  her  in  plain  words  without  gloss  or  circumlocution  that  she  was 
cast  out  by  the  God  whom  she  had  practically  denied,  and  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Evil  One  whose  work  she  was  doing~as  she  had  done 
for  so  many  years  now  ! But  with  this  difference,  to  her  shame,  that 
whereas  formerly  she  was  unawakened  and  unconscious,  now  she 
knew  the  full  heinousness  of  her  guilt.  Were  she  to  die  at  this 
moment — and  whose  life  is  safe  even  for  an  hour  ? — she  would  go  head- 
long to  perdition,  down,  down  to  that  eternal  pit,  as  surely  as  a stone 
flung  into  the  water  sinks  to  the  bottom.  She  was  doomed.  So  long 
as  she  maintained  her  present  attitude  of  rebellion  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church,  there  was  no  hope  for  her  in  heaven,  no 
peace  for  her  on  earth. 

All  this  was  said  again  and  again,  now  with  indignation  at  her 
wickedness,  now  with  wonder  at  her  weakness,  and  again  with  pity 
for  her  tragical  fate  ; but  it  was  said  incessantly  ; and  Hermione  felt 
girt  round  with  fire  turn  which  way  she  would,  and  that  whether  she 
resolved  to  obey  Superior  or  protect  Richard,  she  was  all  the  same 
doomed  to  suffer. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  believed  implicitly  in  all 
this  fuliginous  theology.  It  was  no  vain  image  to  her  when  the  awful 
condition  of  lost  souls  was  painted  in  words  of  fire  and  flame  ; Satan 
was  no  turnip-headed  bogie  dressed  up  to  frighten  the  ignorant,  but 
a very  real  and  actual  presence  acknowledged  now,  to  be  known 
by  visual  demonstration  hereafter ; heaven  and  hell  w’ere  tangible 
realities,  the  one  in  the  eternal  light  of  the  sky,  the  other  somewhere 
in  the  dark ; and  according  to  our  actions  we  were  carried  up  into  the 
ineffable  glory  of  the  one  or  dashed  down  into  the  unfathomable 
misery  of  the  other.  When  Edith  Everett  reminded  her  of  all  these 
fearful  perils  which  she  was  braving  because  of  her  cowardice — “ for 
what  else  is  it  but  cowardice  ? ” asked  her  guide  and  friend  scornfully 
— she  trembled  as  if  she  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  that  hairy- 
handed  fiend  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  by  her  sin.  Her 
Christianity  had  none  of  that  robust  eclecticism  which  chooses  the 
sunny  places  where  the  soul  may  dwell  in  comfort  and  leaves  the 
shady  corners  as  unpleasant  lodgments ; which  eats  its  fill  of  sweet 
fruits  and  leaves  the  bitter  herbs  to  rot  in  the  ground  which  brought 
them  forth.  She  accepted  all  legends,  all  fables,  without  a glossary  or 
index  expurgatorius  ; and  the  power  of  the  Church  was  the  coping- 
stone  of  the  building.  Hence,  judging  herself  by  her  creed,  she  knew 
that  she  was  at  this  moment,  as  Edith  Everett  had  said,  accursed 
because  unabsolved — in  the  power  of  Satan  because  in  disgrace  with 
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the  vicar.  She  realized  the  sinfulness  as  well  as  the  danger  of  her  dis- 
obedience to  her  Director  in  this  weak  return  to  wifely  deference  and 
wifely  pity,  as  clearly  as  she  realized  the  fact  of  the  antipodes  ; but 
she  was  unable  to  nerve  herself  to  the  self- crucifixion  demanded  by 
the  Church.  And  even  when  exhorted  to  pray  for  strength  so  that 
she  might  be  able  to  perform  this  act  of  immolation,  she  wept  instead, 
in  her  heart  not  wishing  to  be  so  strengthened. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  nothing  was  done. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Lascelles  sent  up  a note  to  Edith  Everett, 
telling  her  to  say  to  Mrs.  Fullerton  that  he  begged  she  would  not  pre- 
sent herself  at  Early  Celebration  to-morrow,  as  he  should  feel  himself 
compelled  to  refuse  her  ; and  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things  he 
would  rather  she  did  not  come  to  the  services  at  all.  It  would  be 
painful  to  him  and  an  increase  of  condemnation  to  herself ; and  in 
very  tenderness  for  her  he  must  deny  her  false  consolation.  He  was 
determined  to  make  her  excommunication  complete  until  her  unqua- 
lified and  entire  return  to  submission.  He  was  not  a man  of  half- 
measures, and  this  was  a case  wherein  apparent  harshness  was  the 
truest  kindness. 

This  note,  written  for  Hermione  to  see,  was  handed  over  to  her 
so  soon  as  read  ; and  as  she  gave  it  to  her  Mrs.  Everett  realized  the 
joy  which  a woman  feels  when  her  rival  is  humiliated.  But  she 
expressed  herself  as  deeply,  sincerely  grieved  ; grieved  that  things 
should  be  as  they  were  ; but,  being  as  they  were,  Superior  was  in  the 
right,  and  she,  poor  sinful  weak-hearted  Hermione,  was  wrong  ! 
Did  not  the  Service  itself  say  that  the  impenitent  eat  and  drink  their 
own  damnation  ? And  until  she  had  repented  of  her  obstinacy  and 
turned  again  to  the  right  way  of  obedience  and  sincerity,  Superior 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  her  off  from  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
lest  worse  should  befall  her.  Would  she  then  do  as  she  ought  ? 
Would  she  forbid  those  infidel  men  the  use  of  her  cottages?  Might 
she,  Mrs.  Everett,  write  and  tell  Superior  that  she  had  come  at  last 
into  a proper  frame  of  mind,  and  that  she  was  penitent  and 
obedient  ? 

To  which  poor  Hermione  answered  despairingly  : 

“Not  yet ! not  yet ! Give  me  a little  more  time  to  make  up  my 
mind  ! ” 

“To  dally  with  sin,  you  mean,”  said  Mrs.  Everett  severely. 
“ Remember,  Hermione  ! each  hour’s  delay  strengthens  Satan  by  so 
much  extra  power,  and  makes  your  return  to  grace  so  much  the  more 
difficult.” 

“ I must  think  of  it.  I cannot  to-night.  Richard  looks  so  pale 
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and  ill.  I think  another  blow  would  almost  kill  him  ; and  this  will  be 
such  a blow  ! ” said  Hermione,  turning  her  eyes  wistfully  to  the  door. 

“ If  he  is  the  man  of  sense  he  passes  for,  he  will  not  let  it  be  a 
blow  ora  surprise  to  him  in  any  way,”  said  Mrs.  Everett.  “ He  must 
know,  if  he  reflects  at  all,  that  it  is  impossible  things  can  go  on  like 
this.  When  you  were  unconverted  and  as  careless  of  God  as  he 
himself,  you  did  not  trouble  yourself  as  to  what  was  done  with  your 
money  and  in  your  name.  But  now,  when  you  have  become  a 
faithful  Churchwoman — are  you  a faithful  Churchwoman  after  all  ? — it 
is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  you  will  allow  your  fortune  to  go  in 
propagating  infidelity  and  making  scandalous  favourites  of  notorious 
infidels.  Mr.  Fullerton  must  see  it  all  as  clearly  as  we  do  ; and  if 
he  is  really  liberal,  he  must  allow  you  to  act  according  to  your 
conscience.” 

“ But  this  will  not  make  the  pain  any  the  less,”  said  Hermione. 

“ And  until  he  is  pained  your  soul  is  in  deadly  peril,  and  the 
consolations  of  religion  are  denied  you,”  returned  Mrs.  Everett. 
“ For  my  own  part,  I would  do  anything  in  the  world  rather  than  stand 
in  your  present  position.  The  marvel  to  me  is  how  you  can  bear  it 
for  an  hour,  when  you  yourself  can  put  an  end  to  it,  now  this  very 
instant  if  you  will.  Excommunicate  ! You  ! Denied  the  holy 
Eucharist — even  forbidden  to  attend  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  ! 
And  you  suffer  all  this  that  you  may  not  wound  the  self-love,  the  base 
human  pride,  of  the  most  notorious  soul-destroying  atheist  in  the 
country  ! What  a farce  to  call  yourself  either  a Churchwoman  or  a 
Christian  ! ” 

“ I am  both — but  I am  a wife  as  well,”  said  Hermione,  too 
sharply  stung  for  patience. 

Edith  Everett’s  long  upper  lip  curled  contemptuously. 

“ Do  you  call  such  a union  as  yours  ‘ marriage  ’ ? ” she  said.  To 
us  of  the  true  faith  it  is  legalized  sin,  and  a shame  that . you  should 
speak  of  it ! Do  not  shelter  yourself  behind  that  poor  little  pretence  ! 
There  is  no  marriage  where  there  is  no  blessing  by  the  true  Church. 
And  you  know  that  the  Church  neither  could  nor  does  sanction  such 
a union  as  this  ! To  sacrifice  the  Church  to  Mr.  Fullerton  on  the 
plea  of  his  being  your  husband  is  simply  to  add  to  your  sin,  because 
bringing  into  it  one  guilt  the  more.” 

“ I am  very,  very  unhappy  ! ” said  Hermione,  letting  her  hands 
fall  on  her  lap. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Everett;  “of  course  you  are!  We  are 
always  unhappy  when  we  are  doing  wrong.  Then  I am  not  to  tell 
Superior  that  you  submit  ? ” 
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“ No,  I will  tell  him  myself — when  I do,”  said  Hermionc,  turning 
wearily  away. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  all  things  were  as  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
decreed.  The  Lady  of  the  Manor  was  for  the  time  excommunicate, 
and  her  place  among  the  worshippers  was  kept  conspicuously  vacant. 
For  though  the  theory  was  that  all  places  were  free  alike,  the  practice 
was  different ; and  the  great  ladies  of  Crossholme  were  never  incom- 
moded by  the  jostling  of  the  little  people.  Everyone  looked  and 
wondered  at  this  strange  vacancy  of  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  accustomed 
chair ; and  when  service  was  over  everyone  crowded  round  Mrs. 
Everett,  and  asked  : Was  Mrs.  Fullerton  ill?  what  was  amiss?  why 
had  she  not  come?  had  she  had  bad  news  of  Virginia?  was*  Mr. 
Fullerton  laid  up,  and  she  at  home  nursing  him?  what  was  it  that 
had  kept  her  away  ? what  did  it  mean  ? 

To  which  questions  Mrs.  Everett  gave  cautious,  yet  in  a manner 
suggestive  answers.  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  not  ill  in  body,  she  said, 
with  a slight  emphasis  that  pointed  the  alternative  so  obviously  as  to 
set  the  congregation  wondering  what  ailed  her  mind — and  had  she 
gone  out  of  it  ? as  more  than  one  scoffer  had  prophesied  she  would. 

But  her  guide  and  friend  having  said  this,  said  no  more;  and 
always  smiling,  took  her  way  back  through  the  park  and  so  to  the 
Abbey — calculating  her  chances  as  she  went.  Not  handsome,  without 
money,  and  the  mother  of  four  children — could  it  be  done  ? If  he 
believed  in  her  capacity  to  help  him  on  in  his  work,  and  with  the  world, 
yes.  And  the  first  test  of  this  capacity  would  be  to  succeed  where 
he  had  failed  ; to  influence  to  the  point  of  unqualified  submission 
that  tender  soul,  which  he,  with  all  his  powers  of  fascination  and 
authority  combined,  had  not  quite  controlled.  If  she  could  do  this, 
he  might  then  perhaps  be  brought  to  credit  her  ability  to  make  him 
a bishop,  if  she  were  his  wife.  And  as  a bishop  how  much  wider 
would  be  his  sphere  of  action,  how  much  more  impressive  his 
authority  and  more  effective  his  influence  ! As  for  his  principles  on 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — other  men  who  held  the  same  views  have 
found  their  better  part  in  matrimony  when  the  thing  came  to  them 
rightly  presented,  so  why  should  not  he  ? The  question  had  been 
asked  before  at  Crossholme,  with  as  yet  no  satisfactory  reply;  but 
then  Edith  Everetts  were  scarce  ; and  it  would  take  one  as  clever  as 
she  to  win  such  a man  as  Mr.  Lascelles. 

This  dead,  dry,  soulless  Sunday  passed  like  all  other  uncomfort- 
able times,  and  Monday  came  in  its  course.  No  action  had  yet 
been  taken,  and  the  men  were  preparing  to  move  in  ; John  Graves 
was  already  in  possession,  and  Dick  Stern’s  wife  had  promised 
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him  his  new  home  by  night.  Hermione  stood  at  the  fork,  still 
hesitating  — not  brave  enough  to  go  resolutely  on  either  road ; 
temporizing,  doubting,  fearing,  hoping  against  hope  and  vaguely 
looking  for  a miracle  which  should  save  her  from  her  trial  and 
Richard  from  his  pain,  yet  put  things  square  with  the  vicars 
desire.  She  sent  messages  and  notes  of  abject  humility,  beseech- 
ing Superior  to  pardon  her,  but  not  promising  obedience ; but  as 
he  could  not  bend  her  he  would  not  forgive  her ; and  each  hour 
that  passed  only  deepened  her  sin  and  added  to  his  demands. 
At  first  he  had  ordered  her  merely  to  refuse  the  men  possession  of 
the  new  cottages  built  for  them  at  Lane  End  ; but  now  raising  the 
price  of  his  forgiveness,  like  that  of  the  Sibylline  Books  of  old,  he 
demanded  that  she  should  not  only  do  this  but  also  take  the  Institu- 
tion out  of  her  husband’s  hands ; and  then,  not  only  the  Institution 
but  the  whole  management  of  the  estate.  On  these  terms  only 
would  he  receive  her  back  into  the  Church  as  a penitent  absolved 
from  her  sin.  It  was  this  or  excommunication,  both  from  his  friendship 
and  the  sweet  consolations  of  the  Church. 

It  was  a bold  stroke  that  he  played ; for  all  or  nothing;  but  the 
moment  was  ripe.  If  he  let  this  occasion  slip  he  might  never  have 
another  so  favourable. 

And  now  the  final  struggle  had  come.  Love  or  religion — her 
husband’s  control  or  her  Director’s  authority — the  obligations  of 
marriage  or  the  ordinances  of  the  Church — which  would  win  ? 
Under  which  Lord  would  she  finally  elect  to  serve  ? 

To  add  to  her  present  personal  perplexity  the  bills  which  she 
had  incurred  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  and  other  things 
connected  with  the  parish  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  were  sent  in  to  her 
in  a mass,  and  instant  payment  was  peremptorily  demanded  of 
some ; and  to  add  yet  more  to  the  pressure  put  on  her  on  all  sides, 
dear  Superior  fell  ill,  and  sent  for  Edith  Everett  in  terms  which 
would  have  suited  a dying  man  sending  for  his  best  friend  to 
receive  his  last  wishes. 

“Let  me  go  with  you!”  pleaded  Hermione,  when  her  guest  told 
her  the  news. 

“lam  sorry,  but  it  is  impossible,”  she  answered;  and  showed 
her  a little  postscript,  wherein  Mr.  Lascelles  had  written  in  a very 
unsteady  hand  : '•  On  no  account  allow  Mrs.  Fullerton  to  accompany 
you,  unless  she  has  repented  of  her  sin  and  is  prepared  to  obey.” 

“ How  can  I do  it  I how  can  I ! ” murmured  Hermione,  hiding 
her  face  in  despair. 

“You  must  answer  that  to  the  Eternal  Judge  at  the  I^ast  Day,” 
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said  Mrs.  Everett  coldly.  “ There  will  be  no  half-measures  then, 
and  no  plea  of  ‘ how  can  I ^ allowed.” 

On  which  she  turned  away  and  went  down  to  the  Vicarage,  where 
she  sat  for  about  two  hours  with  Superior,  who  had  really  a slight 
attack  pf  feverish  cold,  and  whose  notes  she  wrote,  and  all  his  other 
business  transacted,  with  delightful  assumption  of  necessary  assist- 
ance as  well  as  with  charming  facility  and  help. 

She  is  an  uncommonly  clever  woman  ! ” thought  the  vicar  as  he 
layback  in  his  easy-chair,  watching  the  long  lissome  fingers  moving 
so  s\nftly  over  the  paper.  “ And  though  she  is  ^not  handsome  at 
first  sight,  it  is  a face  that  satisfies  one  more  on  acquaintance  than 
many  others  of  perfect  beauty.  She  has  mind  and  character;  and  is 
such  a thorough  woman  as  well  ! ” 

If  Mrs.  Everett  could  have  read  the  vicar’s  mind,  would  she  have 
called  this  an  advance  in  her  secret  project  ? 

AVhen  she  returned  to  the  Abbey  after  her  two  hours  of  tranquil 
business-like  assistance,  she  went  into  the  drawing-room  with  deep 
melancholy,  unspeakable  dejection  imprinted  on  every  feature, 
expressed  in  every  gesture.  Dear  Superior  was  very  ill  indeed,  she 
said  ; his  distress  of  mind  at  Hermione’s  lost  condition  and  strange 
recalcitration  was  such  that  he  could  not  sleep  nor  eat — he  could  only 
pray  with  tears  for  the  recovery  of  the  dear  lost  soul  now  given  over 
to  Satan. 

‘‘  He  is  sick  for  your  sin,”  said  Edith  Everett  with  mournful 
solemnity.  “ If  he  dies  you  will  be  the  cause.  He  is  in  a high  fever 
and  is  really  very  ill,”  she  added,  falling  into  commonplace  almost 
without  knowing. 

May  I not  go  doym  and  see  him  ? ” asked  Hermione  anxiously. 

No,”  Mrs.  Everett  answered.  He  begged  me  to  forbid  any 
such  attempt  on  your  part  Even  Theresa  Molyneux  has  to  be 
given  up,  though  this  is  her  day ; and  you  know  how  punctual  he  is 
in  his  parochial  duties;  so  that  I am  sure  he  is  not  able  to  see  you” 

But  I am  so  much  more  his  friend  than  Theresa  has  ever 
been  ! ” said  Hermione  jealously. 

“ And  for  that  very  reason  your  visit  would  be  so  painful  as  to  be 
impossible,”  she  returned.  “ You  know  how  many  hopes  he  built  on 
you,  and  what  a holy  joy  it  was  to  him  to  think  that  he  had  been 
privileged  to  save  you  from  perdition — and  now,  to  see  you  so  utterly 
a cast-away  ! It  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear  in  his  critical 
condition  !” 

The  tears  came  up  into  those  clever  eyes  and  overflowed  the  lids 
with  a decent  kind  of  passion.  Hermione  turned  away  in  trouble 
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that  she  could  neither  control  nor  conceal.  It  touched  her  soft  heart 
to  think  that  Superior  should  be  so  sorry  for  her  as  this  ; it  pricked 
her  conscience  that  she  should  be  so  undutiful  to  the  Church  ; it 
probed  her  pride  that  her  visit  should  be  refused  ; she  who  had  been 
supreme  up  to  now,  to  be  set  aside  while  Edith  Everett  was  exalted 
in  her  stead  ! Her  whole  moral  being  was  disturbed  ; and  beyond 
and  above  all  was  that  abject  fear  of  the  Judgment  to  come,  which 
both  Mrs.  Everett  and  Superior  said  she  had  provoked,  and  which 
her  own  conscience,  as  informed  by  Church  teaching,  told  her  she 
deserved. 

“What  can  I do ? ” she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

“ Do  as  you  are  commanded,”  said  her  guide  and  friend.  “ Take 
the  management  of  your  affairs  into  your  own  hands,  and  out  of 
those  of  your  infidel  husband ; refuse  to  allow  your  money  to  be 
any  longer  used  for  the  spread  of  atheism  and  the  ruin  of  immortal 
souls  ; and  refuse  to  allow  your  land  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of 
infidels  who  spend  their  lives  in  trying  to  destroy  the  Church.  It  is 
childish  to  ask  what  you  are  to  do  ! Your  duty  is  plain  before  you, 
and  until  you  do  it  you  can  have  no  peace.” 

“ I shall  have  no  peace  any  way,  do  what  I will,”  said  poor 
Hermione,  speaking  sincerely  in  her  sorrow. 

“ No  peace  in  doing  the  will  of  God  ? Are  you  too  an  infidel  ? ” 
asked  Mrs.  Everett  severely. 

“The  flesh  may  be  weak,  however  willing  the  spirit,”  said 
Hermione. 

“ If  your  spirit  were  really  willing  you  would  soon  find  strength  for 
your  duty,”  returned  her  friend.  “ How  you  can  think  of  your  present 
state,  and  keep  in  it,  I cannot  understand  ! ” she  continued.  “ It 
would  send  me  mad  ! I would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  get 
out  of  it — cut  off  my  hand,  pluck  out  my  eye  ! ” 

“ I believe  you  would,  but  then  you  do  not  feel  giving  pain  so 
much  as  I do,”  returned  Hermione. 

Mrs.  Everett  turned  herself  square  to  her  friend  and  faced  her 
angrily. 

“ I do  not  feel  giving  pain  so  much  as  you  do ? ” she  said.  “To 
a sinful  man  who  has  brought  countless  souls  to  perdition,  perhaps 
not  j and  I thank  God  for  it  ! But  I feel  more  than  you  do  the  crime 
of  giving  pain  to  my  Director,  of  causing  scandal  to  the  Church,  of 
crucifying  Christ  afresh  by  my  sin.  If  I were  in  your  horrible  position 
I certainly  should  not  mind  giving  pain  to  the  man  who  had  done  so 
much  to  hurt  our  Mother ; and  if  you  were  a true  Churchwoman  you 
would  not  have  two  thoughts  on  the  subject.” 
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‘‘  I am  a true  Churchwoman,  and  I have  a great  many  thoughts,” 
said  Hermione  petulantly. 

Mrs.  Everett  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  contempt. 

You  are  a mere  child  ! ” she  said.  “ I shall  never  take  your 
part  with  Superior  again.  He  may  think  of  you  what  he  likes,  and 
I shall  not  trouble  myself  to  defend  you.” 

Superior  has  no  right  to  speak  against  me.  I have  been  his 
best  friend  here,  and  have  helped  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,” 
said  Hermione  with  spirit. 

“You  have — granted ; but  what  are  you  doing  now?  You  were 
a help  to  him,  but  now  you -are  a broken  reed  and  have  pierced  his 
hand  when  he  most  leant  on  you  ! I think  Superior  is  quite  right  in 
all  he  says ; and  I will  do  what  I can  too  to  help  him  to  make  an 
exchange.  Crossholme  is  not  a fit  place  for  him.  He  is  lost  here, 
and  would  be  far  better  off  elsewhere  ; and  better  appreciated  too  ! ” 

Hermione  started  and  looked  at  Edith  Everett  with  a sudden 
spasm  of  fear  on  her  face. 

“ He  told  me  to-day,”  continued  the  widow  carelessly,  “ that  he 
could  not  bear  the  strain  here  any  longer.  And  I can  understand  it. 
A conscientious  priest  has  difficulties  enough  when  he  is  helped  on  all 
sides.  The  sins  of  unregenerate  humanity  are  hard  enough  in  them- 
selves to  cope  with ; but  when  it  comes  to  a person  in  your  position 
helping  infidelity,  giving  confessed  atheism  all  the  influence  of  your 
money,  all  the  prestige  of  your  position,  then  the  thing  becomes  im- 
possible ! And  Superior  is  quite  right  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet 
and  leave  you  all  to  yourselves  and  destruction.  Perhaps  the  next 
vicar  will  be  a Protestant  ” — contemptuously — “ or  a cloaked  infidel 
calling  himself  a Broad  Churchman;  or  one  of  those  heretics  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  Evangelical  ”— -still  more  contemptuously.  “ I 
hope  so.  He  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  congregation,  so  far  as  I can 
judge,  than  a devoted  priest  like  Superior,  with  his  faithful  band  of 
followers  and  helpers.” 

“ Does  he  talk  seriously  of  going  ? ’■  asked  Hermione  in  dismay. 

“ Certainly  he  does,”  Mrs.  Everett  answered  as  calmly  as  if  she 
had  been  telling  the  truth.  “ He  told  me  to-day  that  if  you  con- 
tinued impenitent  he  would  give  up  the  living.  After  the  shameful 
disgrace  in  which  your  daughter  took  such  a prominent  part,  I must 
say,  Mrs.  Fullerton,  I think  you  owe  him  more  considetation  than 
you  show.” 

“ That  is  just  what  I feel  about  my  husband,”  she  returned. 
“ His  distress  about  Virginia  is  so  great ; and,  after  all,  she  was  the 
youngest  of  them,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Sister  Agnes.” 
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“ How  blind  and  mad  you  are  !”  cried  Mrs.  Everett  with  temper. 

As  if  her  father’s  awful  infidelity  was  not  the  primary  cause  of  your 
daughter’s  perversion  ! You  speak  as  if  he  was  to  be  pitied,  when  it 
is  by  him  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  awful  crime  was  com- 
mitted ! I look  on  him  as  the  ruin  of  your  child,  not  in  any  sense  as 
the  sufferer.  As  Superior  says,  that  man  is  the  direct  agent  of  Satan, 
and  all  his  natural  good  qualities,  which  we  do  not  deny” — We!” 
thought  Hermione  jealously — “are  so  many  more  snares  set  by  the 
enemy  of  mankind  for  the  destruction  of  souls.  You  know  all  this 
as  well  as  I do,  and  yet  you  uphold  him,  and  do  your  utmost  to 
strengthen  his  hands.  Never  call  yourself  a Christian,  still  less  a good 
daughter  of  the  Church,  again!  You  are  the  comforter  and  abettor 
of  infidels ; and  I only  hope  that  Superior  will  leave  Crossholme  and 
carry  his  precious  ministrations  where  they  will  be  better  appreciated 
and  do  more  good.” 

“ Don’t ! ” cried  Hermione,  covering  her  face. 

“ Then  repent  of  your  sin  and  do  your  duty  as  you  ought,”  said 
Mrs.  Everett,  going  back  to  her  point  with  the  cold  insistance  of  an 
automaton. 

’Twixt  hammer  and  anvil  in  truth,  and  no  one  able  to  save  her  ! 
Faithless  to  the  Church  or  cruel  to  her  husband,  on  no  side  could 
she  find  comfort  or  get  rid  of  that  awful  difficulty — opposing 
duties  ! Here  called  by  natural  feeling,  there  commanded  by  eccle- 
siastical authority — she  scarcely  knew  which  voice  to  obey  since  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  two.  If  only  her  duty  to  the  Church  could 
have  been  harmonized  with  humanity  to  her  husband  !~-if  only  Superior 
would  absolve  and  bless  her  once  more,  yet  poor  Richard  be  saved  from 
further  suffering  ! What  could  she  do  ? What  could  she  do  ? She 
must  not  let  Superior  leave  the  place  because  of  her ; abandon  his 
work,  his  congregation,  his  mission.  That  would  be  a sin  for 
which  she  could  never  hope  to  be  pardoned.  And  just  now  too, 
when  the  church,  in  the  restoration  of  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pride  and  pleasure,  was  so  nearly  finished  and  ready  for  re-opening  ! 
And  then  he  was  ill,  on  account  of  her  ; and  in  such  deep  mental 
distress  because  of  her  sin ! Things  could  not  go  on  in  their  present 
state ; and  yet  she  had  not  the  heart  to  free  herself  from  her  difficul- 
ties by  dealing  so  hardly  with  her  husband.  And  yet  again,  if  she 
did  not,  she  must  confess  all  that  mass  of  debt  to  him,  and  what  she 
had  undertaken  to  do  for  the  church  ! There  was  no  way  of  escape 
for  her,  turn  where  she  would.  Girt  round  with  fire — ’twixt  hammer 
and  anvil — there  was  nothing  for  her  but  pain  and  penance^  and  the 
anguish,  as  it  was  to  her,  of  making  others  suffer. 
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In  the  midst  of  her  desperate  trouble  Richard  came  into  the 
drawing-room  where  she  and  Mrs.  Everett  sat — the  one  writhing,  the 
other  torturing. 

“ Could  I have  a word  with  you,  Hermione  ? ” he  asked. 

His  manner  was  as  quiet,  his  face  as  calm  and  sad  as  ever,  but 
he  did  not  look  more  than  usually  disturbed. 

“Yes,”  said  Hermione  in  an  embarrassed  voice.  “ What  do  you 
want  with  me,  Richard  ? ” 

“ It  is  to  look  at  the  leases  of  the  new  cottages  at  Lane  End,”  he 
answered.  “ They  are  ready  for  your  signature.” 

“ Now  is  the-  moment.  Be  firm  to  the  Church,  or  by  your  own 
deed  expel  Superior  from  the  parish.  If  the  men  get  those  houses 
he  will  not  stay ; it  all  depends  on  you,”  said  Mrs.  Everett  in  a low 
tone  of  voice,  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  but  bending  over  Her- 
mione before  going. 

“ Perhaps  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  you  to  come  into  my  study? 
I do  not  wish  to  disturb  Mrs.  Everett,”  said  Richard. 

“ It  will  not  disturb  me  to  go  upstairs  for  an  hour,”  said  Mrs. 
Everett,  answering  Richard  through  Hermione,  as  was  her  wont. 

“ I would  rather  go  into  the  study,”  said  Hermione,  trembling. 

She  felt  as  if  the  sight  of  those  iniquitous  skulls  of  Esquimaux 
and  Andaman  Islanders,  those  atheistic  casts  of  brains  and  blas- 
phemous anatomical  plates,  those  soul-destroying  microscopes  which, 
with  the  photographs  of  the  moon  and  a chart  of  Fraunhofer’s  lines, 
were  the  visible  witnesses  of  Richard’s  infidelity — she  felt  as  if  all 
these  things  would  strengthen  her  in  dealing  the  blow,  if  it  had  to  be 
given,  as  she  feared  must  needs  be  ! She  must  not  sign  those  leases; 
she  must  not  let  Superior  leave  the  place  and  imperil  the  eternal 
salvation  of  her  own  soul  and  all  the  parish  because  of  her  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  pain.  And  yet,  poor  Richard  ! Poor  Richard 
was  so  good  in  spite  of  everything  ] And  at  one  time  how  much 
she  loved  him ; and  would  now,  were  it  not  a sin  ! 

“Remember,  Hermione  ! God  sees  you,  and  Superior  will  have 
to  be  told,”  were  Edith  Everett’s  last  words,  spoken  in  a wliisper  as 
.the  miserable  Lady  of  the  Manor  walked  slowly  away. 


{To  be  co?iti?iued.) 


CONCERNING  PROTOPLASM. 


HE  nature  of  that  curious  collocation  of  actions  we  commonly 


X denominate  ‘‘life,”  and  the  connection  which  exists  between 
life  and  the  bodies  it  invests  and  whose  interests  it  directs,  have  ever 
formed  subjects  of  extreme  speculative  interest  to  cultured  mankind. 
In  the  classic  ages  such  speculation  was  rife,  and  modern  biology  but 
repeats  the  procedure  of  the  ancient  world,  and  with  additional 
sources  of  knowledge  and  wealth  of  research,  proceeds  to  discuss 
anew  the  great  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  life.  Each  year 
brings  its  own  quota  of  detail  and  argument  concerning  this  im- 
portant and  fundamental  matter  of  modern  life- science,  and  in  more 
than  one  aspect  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  pivot  around  which  the 
research  of  to-day  turns.  The  subject  of  the  origin  of  species,  itself 
a burning  question  of  biology,  leads  directly  backwards  to  the  origin 
of  those  powers  and  properties  in  virtue  of  which  the  species  retains 
its  hold  on  the  world,  and  which  lie  at  the  root  and  foundation  of  the 
universe  of  animals  and  plants.  Investigate  the  development  of  a liv- 
ing being,  and  you  are  led  directly  backwards  to  the  germ  from  which 
it  springs  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  power  in  virtue  of  which 
the  shapeless  evolves  the  formed,  and  the  general  grows  to  become 
the  special.  Study  the  differences  and  distinctions  or  the  likenesses 
and  resemblances  that  biology  brings  to  view  between  animals  and 
plants,  and  you  will  inevitably  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  nature  of 
the  common  life  which  invests  both  regions  of  living  beings,  and  which 
even  in  its  most  varied  aspects  appears  to  present  features  of  strange 
and  confusing  identity  between  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  plant  creation  on  the  other.  Pass  to  consider  “ the  records 
of  the  rocks  ” themselves,  and  in  due  course  the  question  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  life  on  our  planet — the  when,  whence,  and  whither  of 
vitality — will  crop  up  like  some  unperceived  but  felt  presence  which 
hovers  around  the  biological  arcanum.  The  subject  of  life  and  its 
nature  thus  awaits  us  at  the  beginning  of  existence,  as  it  faces  us  at 
its  close ; and  there  is  little  wonder  that  of  all  questions  of  philosophy 
it  should  be  deemed  the  most  important,  and  that  those  who  sit  in 
high  places  in  temples  biological  should  so  often  dwell  upon  its 
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varied  aspects  as  a fit  and  proper  theme  for  philosophic  consideration 
by  both  gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  scientific  ways. 

The  investigation  of  life  from  any  point  of  view  leads  us  to  seek 
in  the  lower  confines  of  the  living  worlds,  the  subjects  which  are  most 
likely  to  present  us  with  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  manifesta- 
tions of  living  forces.  The  life-history  of  the  higher  animal  and 
plant  appears  before  us  as  the  acme  of  intricate  operations,  and  as  a 
complex  collection  of  manufactories  and  organisations,  the  working  of 
which  may  well  puzzle  and  perplex  us  even  in  its  plainest  details. 
The  mere  study  of  a single  function  in  the  higher  organism  is  beset 
with  difficulties  of  greater  or  less  kind.  The  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  elaboration  of  sap — not  to  speak  of  the  problems  involved  in  con- 
sidering animal  and  plant  sensibility  and  the  functions  of  nerves — are 
illustrations  of  points  in  the  history  of  the  high  animal  or  plant  which 
involve  problems  of  well-nigh  inexplicable  nature  in  their  study. 
Hence  the  prevailing  tendency  in  research  of  the  kind  before  us  has 
been  indicated  by  the  selection  of  the  lowest  fields  of  life  as  the 
ground  best  adapted  to  yield  promising  results  to  the  scientific 
inquirer.  The  lower  animal  or  plant,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
makes  its  appearance  before  us  as  a body  apparently  of  extremely 
simple  structure  and  nature.  Presenting  us  at  the  most  with  the 
appearance  of  a single  “ cell,”  the  lower  organism  might  be  thought 
to  yield  to  scientific  scrutiny  some  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  rule  its  destinies.  And  such  a supposition  might 
likewise  be  presumed  to  gather  strength  in  the  hopefulness  of  the 
idea  that,  as  the  higher  animal  or  plant  is  but  an  aggregation  of 
units,  each  representing  the  single  “ cell  ” of  lower  life,  the  study  of 
the  low  organism  should  reveal  to  us,  as  by  deputy,  the  secrets  of  the 
higher  organisation.  But  the  problem  is  hardly  resolvable  into  con- 
ditions such  as  have  just  been  indicated.  The  living  being  in  higher 
life  is  not  a mere  collection  of  units,  the  disposition  of  which  can  be 
mathematically  calculated  and  mechanically  analysed.  The  condi- 
tions which  might  well  enough  bound’the  discovery  of  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  mankind,  are  not  those  which  environ  the  puzzle  of 
life.  And  the  problem  which  faces  us  as  we  gaze  at  the  complex 
organism  with  its  multifarious  functions,  is  just  as  recondite  as  when, 
by  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  can  look  through  and  through  the  speck 
of  protoplasm  which  seems  hardly  to  warrant  the  term  “ animalcule  ” 
bestowed  upon  it.  Thus  the  mere  environments  of  the  problem 
of  living  and  being,  constitute  a difficulty  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
hedge  the  nature  of  the  life  which  is  in  the  animal  or  plant  with  a 
mystery  that  appears  to  loom  darkly  enough,  even  before  the  shining. 
V'ghts  of  these  latter  days. 


Concerning  Protoplasin. 
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Although  the  solution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  nature  of 
life  may  be  said  in  some  respects,  therefore,  to  have  gained  but  little 
aid  from  researches  into  the  lower  worlds  of  life  that  people  the 
stagnant  drop — beings  which  find  a home  in  dimensions  which 
would  hardly  have  contained  even  the  convenient  Angels  of  the 
Schoolmen,  whose  ability  to  accommodate  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  minute  is  matter  of  common  knowledge — still  the 
extension  of  biological  knowledge  concerning  lower  organisms  has 
been  fraught  with  importance  in  certain  easily  discernible  ways.  If 
we  have  not  been  enabled  to  shout  out  “Eureka”  to  the  waiting 
races  of  to-day,  we  have  nevertheless  gained  some  useful  ideas  re- 
garding the  true  directions  in  which  our  difficulties  must  be  attacked. 
Through  the  comprehension  of  what  the  lowest  animals  and  plants 
are,  we  have  been  led  to  form  certain  reasonable  ideas  concerning 
what  life  may  be.  The  knowledge  of  the  conditions  required  to 
perpetuate  the  normal  existence  of  living  beings,  has  led  us  to  recog- 
nise, m some  measure,  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
that  awaits  the  fuller  knowledge  of  coming  years  for  its  solution. 
Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  briefly  to  gain  some 
adequate  ideas  concerning  the  conditions  or  environments  demanded 
for  the  exhibition  of  life  in  its  lowest  grades  : since,  haply,  we 
may  find  in  such  a study  a clue  which  may  lead  us  towards  the 
understanding,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which 
control  the  living  organism.  One  of  the  first  decided  steps  towards 
the  simplification  of  a theory  of  life  was  taken  when  the  living  con- 
tents of  vegetable  cells  were  discovered  to  present  a striking 
similarity  to  the  substance  representing  the  essentially  living  part  of 
the  cells  of  animals.  Mulder  thus  recognised  the  vegetable  “pro- 
toplasm,” as  he  termed  the  soft,  gelatinous  matter  of  the  vegetable 
cell;  and Remak  in  turn  described  the  animal  “protoplasm.”  Need- 
less to  remark  that  this  substance,  described  as  locked  up  within  the 
cells  or  units  composing  the  tissues  of  the  higher  organism — animal 
or  plant — and  as  constituting  the  active  or  vital  parts  of  the  living 
being,  was  identical  with  the  matter,  closely  resembling  white  of  egg 
in  appearance,  which  Dujardin  had  named  “ sarcode,”  and  of 
which  the  bodies  of  the  lowest  animals  are  entirely  composed.  Max 
Schultze  had  indeed  shown  that  the  protoplasm  of  animals  was 
chemically,  and  mi^^roscopically,  indistinguishable  from  that  of  plants ; 
and  that  beneath  the  variations  of  form,  and  the  diversities  of  life, 
there  thus  remained  a curious  uniformity  of  substance  in  living 
organisms.  The  life  and  growth  of  the  animal  was  seen  to  depend 
on  a substance  which  was  apparently  identical  with  that  consti- 
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tuting  the  living  basis  of  the  plant.  A curious  community  of  sub- 
stance was  thus  proved  to  underlie  wide  and  apparently  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  life  and  habit ; and  out  of  this  primary  fact  grew 
new  and  bolder  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  life  than  had  before 
been  ventilated  by  biologists  at  large. 

To  appreciate  clearly  and  fully  what  is  implied  by  the  statement 
that  the  substance  now  widely  known  as  “ protoplasm  ” is  a sine  qud 
non  for  the  manifestation  of  life  and  vital  action,  let  us  examine  a 
few  of  the  aspects  in  which  this  substance  makes  its  appearance  as 
the  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  living  actions.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  that  familiarity  with  a name  in  the  abstract  implies  a 
total  inability  to  appreciate  the  concrete  aspects  of  the  substance 
which  the  name  describes.  Despite  the  wide  acceptation  of  the  name 
“ protoplasm,”  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  nature  of 
the  substance  itself,  as  well  as  its  qualities  and  traits,  are  frequently 
unknown  by  those  to  whom  the  term  is  as  a household  word.”  As  a 
preliminary  study,  then,  the  discussion  of  protoplasm  itself,  and  its 
varied  phases,  will  not  be  without  its  value  in  the  determination  of  its 
importance  as  “ the  physical  basis  of  life.”  What  protoplasm  is, 
chemically  and  physically,  may  be  very  briefly  and  readily  de- 
scribed. Chemically,  it  stands  as  the  type  of  a class  of  compounds 
to  which  Mulder  gave  the  name  of  “proteine”  substances.  Of 
such  substances,  common  albumen  in  white  of  egg  is  a familiar  ex- 
ample; and  white  of  egg,  indeed,  hardly  differs,  save  in  minute 
chemical  particulars,  from  protoplasm  itself.  The  latter  substance  is 
resolvable  by  chemical  analysis  into  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  along  with  mere  traces  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. Physically,  protoplasm  presents  itself  as  a clear,  viscid, 
and  semifluid  substance,  often  highly  granular  from  the  presence 
within  its  substance  of  fatty  or  other  particles.  By  immersion  in  a 
carmine  solution,  dead  protoplasm  may  be  stained  deeply,  whilst 
living  protoplasm  resists  all  such  contact  with  colour  ; and  when  we 
have  added  that  protoplasm  can  be  made  to  contract  under  electrical 
stimulus,  and  tliat  it  coagulates  at  from  40°  to  50°  Cent,  we  shall 
have  completed  our  examination  of  its  readily-observed  properties. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  some  of  its  living  aspects  and 
characters.  The  low-life  deeps  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  micro- 
scope to  explore,  present  us  with  a suitable  starting-point  for  our 
inquiries  ; and  the  stagnant  pool,  or  decomposing  infusion,  may  be 
made  to  render  from  their  unsavoury  depths  the  means  for  scientific 
sweetness  and  light.  Wandering,  in  its  own  erratic  fashion,  ever 
in  search  of  fields  and  pastures  new,  stumbling  over  the  fragments  of 
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weed  that  lie  in  its  miniature  path,  and  presenting  us  with  a 
substance  which  may  be  paradoxically  described  as  exhibiting  every' 
conceivable  form,  or  as  possessing  no  definite  shape  at  all,  we  see  the 
animalcule  known  as  the  Amoeba — a form  which  has  had  the  honourable 
distinction  of  providing  the  last  president  of  the  British  Association  with 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  discourse  in  which  our  great  annual  scientific 
festival  was  invited  to  begin  its  labours  anew.  Of  old,  the  being  in 
question,  drawn  from  the  stagnant  drop  and  placed  under  the  object- 
glass  of  our  microscope,  was  named  the  “ Proteus-animalcule  \ ” and 
its  more  modern  cognomen  testifies  to  the  same  characteristics  of 
alteration  and  change  described  by  the  Protean  simile  of  former 
days.  A mere  microscopic  speck  is  the  being  before  us,  its  size 
being  measurable  only  in  the  hundredths  of  an  inch.  It  will  require 
some  diligent  looking  ere  its  transparent  body  be  clearly  discerned ; 
for  it  seems  now  and  then  to  merge  into  the  water  amid  which  it 
lives  and  moves,  and  appears  frequently  to  fade  away  into  physical 
nothingness,  just  as  in  the  sense  of  its  vitality  it  may  be  said  to  hover 
on  the  verge  of  existence  itself.  When  the  eye  lights  upon  the 
Amceba,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  the  dim  outlines  it  exhibits, 
we  are  enabled  likewise  to  note  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
animalcule  in  the  continual  tendency  to  well-marked  physical  change 
and  contraction  which  its  body  exhibits.  At  no  one  period  can  it  be 
described  as  exactly  resembling  its  look  or  appearance  at  any  previous 
stage  of  existence.  Each  moment  brings  neAv  changes  of  shape  and 
transmutations  of  outline.  Now,  it  has  launched  forth  its  softbodv  in 
one  direction  until  it  appears  in  a long-drawn-out  line;  now  it  has  drawn 
that  same  body  forwards  and  has  protruded  its  soft  substance  on  each 
side  into  so  many  processes  that  it  resembles  some  solitary  island 
with  capes,  headlands,  and  promontories  jutting  out  in  a sea  of  its 
own.  We  note  an  animalcule  of  it  mav  be  higher  organisation  than 
itself  to  approach  the  Amoeba.  There  is  a momentary  contact  of  the 
foreign  body  with  the  soft  protoplasm  of  the  Ao.mceba,  and  instantly 
the  latter  extends  its  frame  outwards  so  as  to  encompass  the  living 
particle,  whicli  is  shortly  engulfed  within  ihe  contractile  mass,  and 
protoplasm  is  thus  seen  to  live  on  protoplasm — a procedure  which,  by 
the  way,  in  higher  animal  life  is  exactly  repeated  and  imitated  in  its 
essential  details.  By  this  process  of  surrounding  and  enclosing  its 
food-particles  within  its  body,  our  Amoeba  obtains  its  nutriment ; and 
one  may  well  imagine  the  horror  which  the  appearance  of  this  gelatin- 
ous monster,  engulfing,  like  some  formless  octopus,  all  that  came  in 
its  way,  would  excite  in  lower  life,  were  the  processes  of  thought  and 
thinking  extant  among  the  animalcular  worlds.  Thus,  also,  we  see 
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how  the  Amoeba,  like  so  many  of  its  near  neighbours,  nourishes  itself  in 
the  absence  of  a mouth  and  digestive  system  ; feels,  whilst  it  wants 
even  the  first  beginnings  of  nerves  ; and  moves,  despite  the  fact  that 
no  organs  of  motion  are  developed.  Watch  the  food-particle  that 
has  just  been  enclosed  within  the  soft  frame,  and  in  due  time  you 
may  perceive  a little  space  to  surround  it,  as  if  the  particle  were  being 
separated  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  Soon,  the  particle,  if 
digestible  at  all,  will  disappear  through  the  solution  of  its  substance ; 
and  you  will  see  it  no  more,  save  for  the  little  space  that  remains 
awhile  to  mark  the  place  where  the  work  of  digestion  was  carried  on. 
Thus  the  process  of  nutrition  is  subserved  by  any  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  animalcule’s  frame,  just  as,  through  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
food,  in  the  absence  of  a mouth,  may  be  ingested  and  received. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  note  how  the  simple  acts  of  sensation  in  the 
Amoeba  are  performed  similarly  by  means  which  appear  all  inadequate 
for  their  performance.  That  which  distinguishes  the  animalcule  most 
conclusively  from  the  great  majority  of  its  plant-neighbours  is  this  power 
of  receiving  sensations,  and  of  acting  upon  them.  But  for  this  power, 
the  animalcule  would  be  essentially  in  the  position  of  an  inorganic  or 
lifeless  mass.  A solid  particle  floating  about  in  the  miniature  sea 
which  contains  the  Amoeba  and  its  neighbours,  impinges  upon  the 
soft  protoplasm  of  its  body.  Upon  such  a stimulus,  the  protoplasm, 
as  we  have  seen,  contracts,  and  the  food-particle  is  duly  surrounded 
and  engulfed  by  the  living  mass.  It  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  the 
first  nervous  acts  are  strictly  utilitarian  in  their  nature.  Their  use 
and  purport  is  that  of  enabling  the  animalcule  to  obtain  its  food. 
Sensation  is  thus  unquestionably  present  in  this  low  form  of  animal 
life.  Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any,  naturalists  who  would  not  assent  to 
the  statement  that  an  Amoeba,  lowly  organised  as  it  is,  is  more  highly 
sensitive  than  a tape-worm  possessing  an  organisation  of  some  com- 
plexity— or  a sacculina,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  bodies  of  crabs, 
and  whose  only  sign  of  life  consists  in  the  slow  pulsations  of  its  bag- 
like body.  But  this  power  of  receiving  sensations  is  not  the  only 
likeness  which  the  Amoeba,  in  respect  of  its  innervation,  exhibits  to 
higher  animal  life.  Its  protoplasm  not  only  receives  sensations ; it  is 
also  able  to  act  upon  infoimation  received.  The  rqere  contact  of  the 
food-particle  with  the  protoplasmic  body  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
active  contractions  of  its  mass,  which  are  directed  towards  the  seizure 
of  nutriment.  And  thus  we  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  only  is 
this  power  of  “ contractility,”  or  of  acting  upon  sensations  received, 
the  distinctive  property  of  protoplasm,  but  that  in  such  a power  the 
actions  of  higher  life  are  closely  imitated.  The  nervous  phenomena 
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which,  when  occurring  in  higher  existence,  are  collectively  named 
‘^reflex  action,”  are  essentially  of  a kind  similar  to  those  acts  v/hich 
we  see  taking  place  in  a body  composed  of  a speck  of  protop’asm. 
There  is  the  closest  parallelism  between  our  acts  of  withdrawing  our 
head  from  a blow,  or  of  closing  our  eyelids  from  the  same  cause,  and 
the  action  of  the  animalcule  in  ingesting  its  food.  Both  higher  and 
lower  organisms  experience  a sensation,  and  are  capable  of  acting 
upon  it.  The  real  difference  exists  in  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism 
which  responds,  and  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stimulus  is 
received  or  the  corresponding  act  performed. 

Summing  up  the  facts  which  a study  of  the  Amoeba  has  elicited, 
we  learn,  firstly,  that  a minute  speck  of  the  sensitive  living  matter  we 
term  protoplasm  may  of  itself  constitute  a living  being,  capable  per- 
fectly of  maintaining  its  existence  and  its  relations  with  the  external 
world,  and  presenting  in  its  life-history  many  striking  analogies  with 
life  in  its  higher  and  more  complicated  developments.  We  next  see 
simplicity  of  structure  united  to  a complex  physiology  or  way  of  life ; 
and  we  learn  that,  even  in  its  simplest  and  most  primitive  condition, 
this  “ protoplasm  ” of  ours  may  present  us,  in  the  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain its  actions  and  behaviour,  with  problems  whose  solution  is 
practically  the  despair  of  many  philosophic  minds  amongst  us.  If  it 
puzzle  such  minds  to  see  the  connection  between  the  molecular 
stirrage  of  the  human  brain-  cells  and  consciousness,  the  question, 
“ How  does  a sensation  received  by  the  soft  protoplasm  of  an  Amoeba 
become  converted  into  contraction  of  that  body?”  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  unanswerable.  Nay,  we  may  go  further,  and  afhrm  that 
the  difficulty  of  reply  arises  primarily  because  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  problems.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  both  questions  involve  like 
considerations ; both  deal  with  states  of  protoplasm  ; both  consider 
the  problem  of  protoplasmic  molecules  and  their  movements  as  re- 
lated to  actions  and  motions,  exhibiting  in  higher  life  the  addendum 
termed  ‘‘  consciousness  ” — although  whether  the  latter  term  may, 
after  all,  be  simply  a name  implying  another  phase  of  protoplasmic 
motion,  is  a suggestion  worth  our  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that,  as  yet,  there  is  as  much  mystery  involved  in  the 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  an  Amceba  as  in  the  molecular 
play  of  the  brain-cells  of  a man.  And  although  the  admission  may 
furnish  considerati.-ns  which  inveigh  against  the  theory  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  higher  mind  from  the  lower  sensations,  the  argument  is 
two-edged  after  all.  If  so  much  that  is  inexplicable,  and  apparently 
complex,  exists  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  animalcule’s  irrita- 
bility, it  maybe  reasonably  said  that,  of  all  things,  it  were  most  foolish 
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to  deny  the  possibility  of  these  as  yet  unknown  beginnings  of  nerve- 
force  having  been  the  forerunners  of  brain  and  mind.  Eliminate 
these  beginnings  from  view,  indeed,  and  you  will  find  it  hard  on  any 
save  a theory  of  special  and  independent  creation,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  mental  powers  which  successively  mark  the  higher 
animal  and  the  man. 

We  have,  however,  been  studying  but  one  phase  of  protoplasmic 
existence,  and  as  such,  our  knowledge  can  afford  us  but  little  aid 
towards  the  consideration  of  the  wider  part  which  this  substance 
plays  in  the  phenomena  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  existence. 
Selecting  the  field  of  plant-life  for  our  next  essay  on  the  powers  and 
nature  of  protoplasm,  we  find  in  this  particular  region  abundant  proof 
that  the  peculiarities  of  protoplasm  are  in  no  wise  affected  by  it's  forming 
part  of  the  '^^nX.-regime.  Suppose  we  study  under  the  microscope  the 
nature  of  the  protoplasm^  which  is  locked  up  within  the  “ cells  ” of 
such  plant- organisms  as  C/^(^r<2,Tradescantia,  and  Vallisneria,  or  within 
the  cells  comprising  the  stinging  hair  of  the  nettle’s  leaf.  We  may 
very  readily  see  that  active  and  incessant  motion  is  the  attribute  of 
the  imprisoned  living  matter  of  the  plant-cells.  Ceaseless  currents 
of  particles  agitate  the  plant-protoplasm,  which,  but  for  the  insidious 
operation  of  “ osmosis,”  whereby  fluids  pass  in  and  out  of  the  cells, 
would  seem  to  be  literally  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  outward 
or  external  affairs.  The  cell  of  the  leaf-hair  of  Tradescantia,  for 
instance,  exhibits  an  incessant  flow  of  protoplasmic  granules  hurrying 
steadily  in  definite  directions,  like  the  ordered  traffic  in  the  streets  of 
a great  city.  Stream  of  protoplasmic  currents  unites  with  stream, 
and  ceaseless  mutation  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  is  the  result.  In 
the  nettle-hair  the  same  phenomenon  meets  the  gaze  of  the  micro- 
scopist.  Here  we  find  the  same  protoplasmic  substance  lining  the 
woody  matter  that  forms  the  external  wall  of  the  cell.  Constantly 
does  this  living  lining  alter  and  change  its  shape  with  wave-like  con- 
tractions of  its  substance,  and  the  granules  which  exist  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cell  hurry  in  various  directions  with  the  same  activity 
that  we  remarked  in  the  cell  of  Tradescantia.  We  thus  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  seemingly  inert  and  unconscious  field  of  plant 
life,  there  is  activity  enough,  if  we  may  but  fortify  our  seeing  powers 
with  the  microscope,  and  peer  awhile  into  the  inner  recesses,  and  into 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  vegetable  world.  Nor  may  we  neglect 
to  note  in  passing  that,  uppn  some  higher  development  of  this  same 
protoplasmic  sensitiveness  and  activity  than  is  usual  and  common  in 
vegetables,  the  marked  powers  of  sensation  of  such  plants  as  the  Venus’s 
Flytrap  and  the  Sensitive  Plants  must  depend.  Locked  up  within 
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the  hard  cell-wall,  which,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  business  of  plant-growth 
as  distinguished  from  animal-increase  to  develope,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  we  have  come  to  regard  the  plant  as  an  organism  which 
feels  not,  and  which  is  apparently  as  destitute  of  all  sensation  as  the 
world  of  inorganic  things.  But  the  deeper  view  of  plant-existence 
shows  us  the  fallacy  of  the  common  notion  regarding  the  non-sensi- 
tiveness of  plants.  Their  protoplasm  is  as  highly  contractile  under 
stimulus  as  is  that  of  the  animal.  Conceive  of  a vegetable  cell  being 
ruptured — as,  indeed,  takes  place  in  certain  phases  of  lower  plant-life, 
and  we  should  find  escaping  therefrom  protoplasm  as  active  as  that 
of  our  Amoeba,  and  which,  indeed,  would  comport  itself  in  an  exactly 
similar  fashion  to  that  animalcule.  Consider,  for  instance,  what  takes 
place  in  the  multiplication  of  the  lower  plant-life  that  forms  “ the 
green  mantle  of  the  stagnant  pool.”  Here,  in  due  season,  the  proto- 
plasm, found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  which  these  green  CcnfervcE 
of  the  stagnant  pool  are  composed,  will  break  up  into  minute  parti- 
cles, which  are  duly  discharged  from  custody  by  the  rupture  of  the 
cell-wall  that  formerly  imprisoned  them.  These  minute  bodies,  thus 
liberated,  are  named  zoospores.”  They  flit  about  in  the  water,  and 
exhibit  as  free  and  active  an  existence  as  the  animalcules  which 
disport  themselves  side  by  side  with  these  plant-germs,  and  they  like- 
wise exhibit  an  identity  of  protoplasmic  composition  with  the  lower 
animals  that  people  the  stagnant  depths.  After  a period  spent  in  this 
active  existence,  the  zoospores  settle  down  and  grow  each  into  a new 
plant  resembling  that  from  which  it  sprang.  Or,  mayhap,  meeting  with 
a fellow  spore,  a more  intricate  relationship  may  be  induced  ; a third 
and  new  body  may  be  produced  as  the  result  of  that  connection  ; and 
from  this  new  body — foreshadowing  the  seed  ” of  the  higher  plant — 
the  adult  Conferva  will  in  due  time  grow.  Thus  we  find  that,  in 
addition  to  the  resemblance  between  the  protoplasm  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  the  plant  in  respect  of  appearance  and  composition,  there 
exists  a closer  likeness  still  in  the  common  movements  which  proto- 
plasm, whether  derived  from  the  animal  or  the  vegetable,  exhibits. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  other  examples  of 
the  marked  irritability  of  protoplasm  in  lower  plant-life  to  demon- 
strate the  community  of  phenomena  which  this  substance  is  every- 
where seen  to  exhibit  in  its  simple  and  primitive  condition.  The  life- 
history  of  the  commonest  seaweed  that  fringes  the  rocks,  would  show 
phenomena  of  similar  kind,  and  would  convince  us  that  power  of 
motion,  by  common  consent  the  exclusive  right  and  property  of  the 
animal,  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a quality  of  the  protoplasm  which 
forms  the  living  parts  of  both  series  of  organisms.  For,  like  many  of 
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its  lov/er  neighbours,  the  seaweed  begins  its  existence  as  a minute 
speck  of  protoplasm  that  possesses  from  nature  a roving  commission, 
and  swims  about  freely  in  its  native  waters  by  means  of  cilia^  or  fila- 
ments, resembling  those  by  which  the  animalcules  propel  themselves. 
Ultimately  this  roving  life  is  abandoned  for  the  stay-at-home  exist- 
ence of  the  mature  seaweed,  which  in  due  course  arises  by  cell- 
growth  and  protoplasmic  multiplication  from  the  once  active  “ spore.” 
Whether  studied  in  the  lower  animal  or  in  the  plant,  protoplasm 
is  thus  seen  to  possess  essentially  the  same  qualities  and  properties 
which  distinguish  it  primarily  as  living  matter.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  examination  of  higher  animal  life  will  destro.y  the 
analogies  and  similarities  which,  are  so  plainly  apparent  in  the  lower 
confines  of  the  kingdoms  of  living  nature. 

In  its  complex  entirety,  the  body  of  a man  appears  to  present  us 
with  no  features  of  structural  kind  which  can  serve  in  the  least 
degree  to  approximate  the  higher  type  to  lower  forms  and  types  of 
life.  Organ  and  parts  in  systems  and  series  more  or  less  compli- 
cated, constitute  the  framework  of  the  body,  whose  physiology  or 
functional  activity  is  in  turn  of  a correspondingly  intricate  character. 
The  simplest  tissue  of  man’s  frame  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  pre- 
sent a complexity  defying  reconciliation  with  any  simpler  phase  of 
structure  or  life.  What  is  true  of  the  human  type  may  be  held  to  be 
equally  correct  when  applied  to  the  case  of  much  lower  animals, 
which  appear  to  be  far  enough  removed  in  their  own  way  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  protoplasmic  Amoeba  and  its  allies.  A 
snail  or  a worm,  at  first  sight,  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  as  distant  from 
the  protoplasmic  and  primitive  stage  of  organisation  as  man  him- 
self, in  that  they  are  built  up  of  organs  exhibiting  a complicated 
structure  and  highly-specialised  arrangement  of  parts.  In  such  a 
case,  what  are  the  likenesses  or  differences  between  the  higher  and 
lower  organisms  which  the  scientific  examination  of  the  complex 
frame  reveals  ? Let  anatomy  and  physiology  together  furnish  the  reply. 

The  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of  which  man’s  body  con- 
sists, reveals  to  us  a fundamental  unity  of  organisation,  which  is  both 
striking  and  important  in  all  its  particulars  and  aspects.  Every 
primer  of  physiology  teaches  us  the  lesson  that  man’s  body,  like  the 
frames  of  all  other  animals  above  the  rank  of  the  Amoeba  and  its 
nearest  kith  and  kin,  consists  of  definite  layers  of  minute  “ cells,” 
grouped  together  to  form  the  definite  “tissues  ” of  the  body.  When  we 
speak  of  the  skin,  for  instance,  we  are  merely  indicating  a layer  of 
microscopic  cells.  When  we  speak  of  brain-tissue  we  are  again  dis- 
coursing of  cells  ; and  bone  itself,  in  its  essential  and  living  parts,  is  a 
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true  cellular  tissue.  In  the  human  body,  it  is  true,  there  are  muscular 
fibres,  nerve  fibres,  tendon  fibres,  and  other  structures  of  like  nature ; 
but  the  physiologist  points  out  that  the  presence  of  these  latter 
elements  does  not  invalidate  his  previous  statement  concerning  the 
universal  cellular  composition  of  the  frame.  For  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  body — as,  for  example,  the  fibres  of  muscle  by  means  of 
which  we  move,  or  those  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye — can  be 
shown  to  be  formed  directly  from  cells  by  the  elongation  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter  j whilst  the  growth  and  renewal  of  all  fibres  take 
place  through  the  production  of  new  cell-elements.  It  may  be 
assumed  as  an  axiom  of  physiology  that  the  bodies  of  all  animals, 
man  included,  are  formed  of  cells,  which  become  differentiated  to 
form  cellular  tissues  in  the  one  case,  or  still  further  modified  to  form 
fibres  in  the  other. 

Such  information,  all-important  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  leaves  us, 
however,  on  the  mere  confines  of  our  physiological  and  anatomical 
study  of  the  higher  frame.  To  understand  clearly  the  relations  of 
the  primitive  protoplasmic  animalcule  with  the  “ lord  of  creation  ” 
himself,  it  is  needful  to  pay  a little  attention  to  some  further  details 
of  microscopical  study.  Suppose  that  we  examine  under  the 
microscope  a transverse  section  of  bone.  In  such  research  we  shall 
assuredly  light  upon  some  facts  of  interest  as  assisting  our  compre- 
hension of  the  true  typical  structure  of  the  most  complicated  organism 
in  nature.  A cross  section  of  bone  shows  us  that  the  apparently  solid 
tissue  is  everywhere  perforated  by  the  minute  “ canals,”  to  which 
Clopton  Havers  gave  his  name,  and  which  contain  and  protect  the 
blood-vessels  that  nourish  the  bone.  Each  Haversian  canal  of  bone  is 
seen  to  be  surrounded  by  concentric  circles  of  bony  matter,  and 
when  these  circles  are  minutely  examined,  each  is  found  to  consist 
of  elongated  spaces,  called  “ lacunoe,”  placed  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  minute  processes  called 
“ canaliculi.”  Imagine  a central  lake  to  be  surrounded  by  circles  of 
smaller  lakes,  the  latter  communicating  with  each  other  by  a complex 
series  of  branching  rivers,  and  a fair  idea  will  be  gained  respect- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  minute  elements  of  a bone.  In  a 
living  bone  the  disposition  of  parts  is  not  altered  from  that  dis- 
closed in  its  microscopic  section.  The  bloodvessels  ministering  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  boi  se  traverse  the  Haversian  canals  already  mentioned. 
Each  “ lacuna  ” or  lake,  however,  is  occupied  by  a minute  mass  of 
protoplasm,  which  in  all  essential  respects  might  be  compared  to  an 
Amoeba ; and  the  protoplasm  of  one  lacuna  sends  out  minute  pro- 
cesses of  its  substance  along  the  communicating  channels  already 
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alluded  to,  and  thus  communicates  with  the  living  matter  of  the 
neighbouring  spaces.  So  that,  could  we  obtain  a perfect  view  of  the 
living  protoplasm  of  a bone,  we  should  find  that,  when  removed  from 
the  lacupae,  these  living  parts  would  appear  before  us  as  a connected 
series  of  Amoeba-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  adhering  together  by  the 
minute  processes  just  described,  and  roughly  reproducing  for  us  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  bone.  These  masses  of  protoplasm  are  the 
“ cells  ” of  the  bone  on  which  depends  the  life,  nourishment,  and 
general  welfare  of  that  structure.  And  we  thus  learn  the  curious  fact 
that  the  most  solid  and  enduring  tissue  of  our  body,  in  its  essential 
nature,  represents  a collection  of  Amoeba-like  masses  of  protoplasm 
absolutely  indistinguishable,  be  it  also  remarked  in  nature  from  the 
similar  matter  which  moves  and  gropes  in  the  gutters  of  our  housetops 
or  in  the  stagnant  pools.  As  the  plant-cell  imprisons  its  protoplasm 
within  a thick  cell-wall,  so  our  bone-cells  in  like  manner  form  our 
skeleton  by  their  special  manner  of  growth  and  development.  And 
it  requires  no  great  depth  of  thought  to  perceive  the  similarity  of  the 
elements  of  the  human  tissue  to  those  which  constitute  the  essentials 
of  lower  life  at  large. 

Not  less  striking  are  the  revelations  which  research  into  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  nervous  system  displays.  Nerve-cells 
and  nerve-fibres  together  comprise  the  body’s  telegraph  system,  the 
fibres  of  nerves  being  instinctively  formed  like  other  fibres  of  the  body 
from  cells.  The  nerve-cell  has  come  to  be  fully  recognised  as  that  part 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  produces  and  evolves  nerve- force — • 
that  subtlest  of  life’s  forces,  now  seen  to  be  represented  in  the 
movement  of  a limb,  and  now  in  the  impassioned  utterances  of  mind. 
The  nerve-fibre  simply  carries  and  distributes  the  nerve-force,  gener- 
ated by  the  cells,  but  possesses  on  its  own  account  no  power  of 
evolving  the  characteristic  force  that  in  varied  fashions  rules  the 
wide  universe  of  human  life  and  of  lower  existence  as  well.  When 
the  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  the  two  chief  nerve- 
centres  of  the  body,  is  examined,  both  cells  and  fibres  are  found  to 
enter  into  their  composition ; but  the  cells  alone  exist  in  these  parts — 
such  as  the  grey  or  external  layer  of  the  brain — in  which  nerve-force 
is  evolved.  Nerve-cells  vary  in  size  and  shape.  They  may  be 
simple  or  complex  in  form,  and  range  from  the  round  or  spherical  to 
the  branched  and  irregular  in  form.  Some  of  the  “ multipolar  ” 
nerve-cells — as  those  possessing  a plurality  of  processes  are  named — 
might  well  enough  suggest  to  the  imaginative  mind  a resemblance  to 
Amoeba  in  shape,  as  they  of  a certainty  are  related  to  that  animalcule 
in  the  protoplasmic  nature  of  their  contents  and  structure.  For  the 
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essential  element  in  the  nerve-cell  is  protoplasm,  pure  and  simple ; 
indistinguishable  in  its  chemistry  and  histology  from  the  substance 
which  we  discern  in  the  animalcule  or  in  the  bone-cell.  Whatever 
mental  powers  are  exhibited  by  man,  or  by  animals  which  possess  a 
brain  or  nerve-centres  of  any  kind,  are  the  direct  products  of  the 
nerve-energy  stowed  up  within  the  cells  of  the  nerve-centres  ; and  as 
we  have  seen,  protoplasm  constitutes  the  essential  materies  of  these 
cells.  That  differences  of  function,  wide  and  apparent,  exist  between 
the  protoplasm  of  the  bone-cell  and  that  of  the  nerve-cell  need  not 
be  even  alluded  to  as  a fact  of  primary  significance  when  considering 
the  physiology  of  these  varied  organs.  But  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  still  broader  fact  which  demonstrates  the  community 
of  protoplasm  as  the  one  living  essential  of  the  human  frame,  whether 
concerned  in  the  work  of  forming  bone,  secreting  bile,  producing 
movement,  or  evolving  thought.  Thus  it  remains  a stable  fact  of 
human  existence  that  on  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  proto- 
plasm or  living  contents  of  cells,  depend  all  the  actions  and  the  total 
activity  and  individuality  of  our  lives.  It  is  by  means  of  protoplasm 
that  the  cells  of  the  liver  secrete  bile  ; it  is  through  the  properties  of 
protoplasm  producing  new  cells,  that  a scratch  heals  or  other  breach 
of  bodily  continuity  is  repaired  ; and  it  is  by  means  of  a peculiar 
functional  development  of  this  same  substance,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  ” in  that  we  are  the  possessors 
of  mind,  intelligence,  and  will. 

It  might  also  be  shown,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  physi- 
ology, that  we  harbour  in  our  arteries  and  veins  thousands  of  proto- 
plasmic specks  which,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  behave  as  do 
veritable  Amoebae.  Such  are  the  “ white  corpuscles  ” of  the  blood, 
which  may  be  seen  to  undergo  mutations  of  form  strictly  comparable 
to  the  changes  of  shape  that  give  to  the  Amoeba  its  characteristic 
aspect,  and  which  alterations,  from  this  resemblance,  have  been  named 
“ amoeboid  by  the  physiologist.  Enough  has  already  been  said  of 
the  structural  composition  of  the  human  body  to  show  that  it  derives 
its  living  activity  from  the  protoplasm  which  is  everywhere  scattered 
throughout  its  tissues,  and  which  represents  the  typical  living  centre 
of  each  cell  or  tissue  in  which  it  occurs.  But  the  case  for  the  univer- 
sality of  protoplasm,  as  the  true  and  only  medium  by  which  life  is 
exhibited,  increases  in  importance  when  the  early  outlines  and  fore- 
casts of  development  are  even  briefly  chronicled.  The  nearer  we 
approach  the  primitive  condition  of  living  organisms,  the  more 
apparent  does  the  similarity  between  the  earliest  stages  of  all 
organisms  become.  An  Amoeba  gives  origin  to  new  animalcules  by 
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simply  dividing  its  body  in  two,  when  each  half  swims  away  as  an 
independent  being,  to  begin  life  on  its  own  account.  Here,  there  is 
an  absolute  and  necessary  identity  of  substance  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  produced.  But  even  in  higher  grades  of  life,  where 
the  process  of  development  is  by  no  means  so  simply  carried  out  as 
in  Amoeba,  there  is  a wonderful  similarity  between  the  individual 
germs  of  higher  animals  as  well  as  between  such  germs  and  the  adult 
and  permanent  stages  of  animal cular  life.  No  anatomist  could  ven- 
ture, for  instance,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
germs  of  the  highest  class  of  animals.  A protoplasmic  germ,  pre- 
senting essentially  the  same  structure  and  appearance  as  that  of  the 
dog  and  sheep,  gives  origin  to  man  himself;  and  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment which  evolve  the  one  are  strictly  comparable  in  all  save  the  very 
latest  to  those  that  produce  the  other.  Thus  man  arises  from  a 
germ  of  protoplasm  measuring  about  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  material  substance  of  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  any  microscopic  or  chemical  tests  from  that 
which  is  destined  to  give  origin  to  his  canine  friend,  or  from  that  of 
which  the  shapeless  frame  of  the  Amceba  is  composed.  Indeed,  the 
eggs  and  germs  of  many  animals  are  strictly  Amoeba-like  in  their 
nature  and  motions.  The  germ  of  a sponge  creeps  about  within  the 
parent  organism  in  a fashion  undistinguishable  from  the  familiar 
animalcule  ; and  there  are  zoophytes  and  other  animals  whose  eggs 
exhibit  the  same  exact  Amosba-like  appearance  which  man’s  own 
white  blood-corpuscles  evince.  It  is  thus  a plain  fact  that  whatever 
complexities  of  body  or  of  mind  we  find  exhibited  in  the  animal 
world,  arise  from  like  matter  and  similar  substance.  That  man, 
equally  with  the  monad  and  the  conferva,  owes  his  origin  to  a proto- 
plasmic germ,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  potentialities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  his  after  development,  is  no  piece  of  scientific  romance, 
but  demonstrable  truth.  Protoplasm  begins  our  life,  as  it  continues 
that  existence  for  us  ; and  in  this  respect  the  Amoeba  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  all  living  things,  or,  like  the  famous  freebooter 
of  the  ballad,  as  veritable  “ lord  of  all  ” that  lives. 

The  universality  of  protoplasm  as  the  basis  of  life  may  be  held  as 
fully  proved.  Apart  from  the  presence  of  this  substance,  life  is 
unknown  to  exist.  It  is  seen  constituting  the  essential  living  parts 
of  animals  and  plants,  from  lowest  to  highest.  Whale  and  animal- 
cule, triton  and  minnow,  the  giant  pine  and  the  lichen,  each  and  all 
owe  to  protoplasm  their  primary  vitality  and  the  powers  winch  mark 
their  varied  lives.  As  Dr.  Allman  puts  it,  in  his  recent  address  to 
the  British  Association,  “ We  are  thus  led  to  the  conception  of  an 
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essential  unity  in  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  organic  nature — a struc- 
tural unity  in  the  fact  that  every  living  being  has  protoplasm  as  the 
essential  matter  of  every  living  element  of  its  structure,  and  a physio- 
logical unity  in  the  universal  attribute  of  irritability  which  has  its  seat 
in  this  same  protoplasm,  and  is  the  prime  mover  in  every  phenomenon 
of  life.  We  have  seen/!  continues  Dr.  Allman,  “how  little  mere 
form  has  to  do  with  the  essential  properties  of  protoplasm.  This 
may  shape  itself  into  cells,  and  the  cells  may  combine  into  organs  in 
ever-increasing  complexity,  and  protoplasm  force  may  thus  be  in- 
tensified, and,  by  the  mechanism  of  organisation,  turned  to  the  best 
possible  account ; but  we  must  still  go  back  to  protoplasm  as  a 
naked,  formless  plasma,  if  we  would  find,  freed  from  all  non-essential 
complications,  the  agent  to  which  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  build- 
ing up  structure,  and  of  transforming  the  energy  of  lifeless  matter  into 
that  of  living.” 

How  much  nearer  to  the  great  question  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  life  do  such  considerations  lead  us  ? is  a justifiable  query  which 
faces  us  at  the  close  of  these  inquiries,  as  it  formed  the  keynote  with 
which  we  began  our  brief  study  of  the  mystery  of  living  and  being. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  research  of  recent  years  has  at  least 
brought  us  nearer  to  our  real  difficulties  than  before.  It  counts  for 
something  in  a subject  like  the  present  that  even  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge  and  the  environments  of  our  ignorance  should  be 
clearly  perceived ; and  this  much,  at  least,  the  inquiries  concern- 
ing protoplasm  have  accomplished.  We  now  know  that  at  last  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  final  stage  in  the  question  before  us — ^that 
the  puzzles  of  protoplasm  constitute  the  one  mystery  of  life.  To 
such  a decision  every  fact  of  recent  research  seems  to  lead.  The 
knowledge  that  there  is  not  one  life  of  the  animal  and  another  existence 
of  the  plant,  but  that  both  lives  are  really  similar  in  their  essential 
manifestations,  is  one  fact  which  leads  us  directly  to  regard  proto- 
plasm and  its  constitution  as  the  repositories  of  the  secret  of  life’s 
nature.  One  consideration  which  merits  special  remark  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  protoplasm  and  its  relations  to  life 
exists  in  the  apparent  truism  that  all  forms  of  protoplasm,  how- 
ever alike  in  appearance  and  composition  science  may  and  does 
declare  them  to  be,  are  not  identical  in  their  potentialities — 
they  do  not,  in  other  words,  all  possess  similar  powers  of  becoming 
similar  organisms.  The  speck  which  remains  an  Amoeba  has  no 
power  of  evolving  from  its  substance  a higher  form  of  life.  The 
protoplasmic  spore  of  a seaweed  is  a seaweed  still,  despite  its 
similarity  to  other  or  higher  forms  of  plant-germs.  The  germ  of  the 
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sponge,  again,  remains  possessed  of  the  powers  which  can  convert  it 
into  a sponge  alone.  And  the  difference  between  such  protoplasmic 
specks  and  the  germ  which  is  destined  to  evolve  the  human  frame 
can  only  be  declared  as  of  immense  extent,  and  as  equalling  in  their 
nature  the  wide  structural  and  functional  distinctions  we  draw  betwixt 
the  sponge  and  the  man.  Of  such  differences  in  the  inherent  nature 
of  protoplasm  under  different  conditions  we  are  as  yet  in  complete 
ignorance.  Their  elucidation  is  really  the  explanation  of  heredity  or 
the  law  of  likeness.  The  mystery  why  family  face  and  features, 
along  with  even  habits  and  gestures,  should  be  rigidly  and  perfectly 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  really  includes  the  puzzle  which 
besets  the  real  differences  between  one  speck  of  protoplasm  and 
another  and  apparently  similar  speck. 

But  our  want  of  knowledge  of  such  points  may  not  leave  untouched 
the  primary  question  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  to  which  all  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  protoplasm,  all  the  varied  forms  and  faces  of 
living  beings,  are  due.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  by  analogy  to 
arrive  at  some  broad  views  concerning  the  nature  of  life  at  large, 
and  to  such  considerations  we  may  now  shortly  attend.  Physiology 
points  out  to  us  that  the  properties  of  protoplasm  and  all  its  powers 
of  being  and  becoming  are  resident  within  its  own  substance,  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  energy  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  Supply  appropriate 
conditions,  and.  the  forces  of  the  protoplasm  will  convert  the  primitive 
germ  into  the  form  of  its  progenitor.  There  is  a transformation  of 
force  and  matter  of  one  kind,  into  force  and  matter  of  another  kind 
therein  involved.  Such  facts  point  to  material  powers  and  forces 
resident  in,  and  peculiar  to,  protoplasm  as  the  seat  and  prime  movers 
of  the  changes  and  developments  that  substance  undergoes.  As  clearly 
too,  does  the  transmission  of  parental  likeness  from  generation  to 
generation  argue  for  the  existence  of  some  material  and  physical 
basis  for  the  carriage,  by  the  proto})lasm-germ,  of  the  features  of  the 
species.  And  if  so  much  be  admitted,  it  seems  illogical  to  deny  that, 
whatever  properties  the  protoplasm  of  germ  or  adult  exhibits,  depend, 
strictly  speaking,  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  that 
substance.  Thus  we  approach  the  idea  that  this  mysterious  “ life,” 
which  no  one  has  yet  successfully  defined — for  the  plain  reason  that 
the  terms  of  the  definition  are  unknown — simjdy  represents  the  sum 
total  of  the  energies  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  other  properties  of 
protoplasm.  Nowhere  do  we  find  life  dissociated  from  protoplasm, 
and  this  fact  alone  argues  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  vital  force  ” 
of  the  scientist  and  the  “ vital  spark  ” of  the  poet  is  in  each  case  merely 
the  convenient  summary  expression  of  the  higher  form  of  energy, 
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which  corresponds  to  no  one  force  in  nature,  but  to  all  com- 
bined. If  this  hypothesis  be  deemed  essentially  materialistic — 
as  unquestionably  it  will  be  from  certain  points  of  view — its  sup- 
porters have  a distinct  coign  of  vantage  in  a simple  and  logical 
appeal  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  life  as  they  stand.  In 
addition  to  the  pregnant  fact  just  mentioned,  namely,  that  life  requires 
for  its  exhibition  a material  basis  seen  in  protoplasm,  the  mere  con- 
siderations that  this  substance  is  composed  of  no  unknown  elements, 
but  of  well-defined  and  common  substances,  and  that  its  composition 
is  not  ethereal  but  material,  support  the  view  that  life  is  no  mysterious 
aura^  but  a collocation  of  the  forces  and  energies  and  of  the  material 
substances  which  make  protoplasm.  Life  is  a property  of  proto- 
plasm— such  is  the  latest  product  of  scientific  thought  and  research. 
The  forces  which  make  protoplasm,  are  regarded  as  those  which  make 
life ; and  although  the  exact  relationship  of  these  forces  is  as  yet 
unknown,  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not  materially 
different,  if  they  are  difierent  at  all,  from  those  which  have  made  the 
world  of  inorganic  matter  what  it  is.  It  is  analogy,  too,  which 
reminds  us  that  certain  forces  produce,  under  combination,  very 
different  results  from  those  which  they  exert  when  acting  in  separate 
array.  The  relationship  and  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  not 
merely  teems  with  examples  of  such  results,  but  leads  us  to  think  of 
tne  possibility  and  probability  that  life  remains  a mystery  to  us  simply 
because  the  terms  under  which  its  component  forces  are  combined 
are  as  yet  unknown.  In  any  case,  we  require  to  postulate  a ‘‘  life- 
force”  of  one  kind  or  another;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  choose 
between  the  “vital  force”  of  former  decades  of  biology — a term 
committing  itself  to  no  explanation  of  vital  phenomena  whatever — 
and  the  idea  that  in  the  properties  of  protoplasm  we  find  the  true 
nature  of  life. 

But  analog}"  rests  not  here.  An  extension  of  thoughts  like  the 
foregoing  leads  us  towards  the  world  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 
view  of  inquiring  whether  there  exist  any  links  or  connections 
between  that  lifeless  universe  and  the  living  world  which  claims 
protoplasm  as  its  universal  substratum.  The  forces  which  act  upon 
the  lifeless  world  are  those  which  also  aflect  animals  and  plants  : 
but  the  latter  are  enabled  to  resist,  alter,  and  modify  the  action  of 
these  forces  in  greater  or  less  degree,  whilst  lifeless  matter  exists  and 
is  acted  upon  without  response.  Otherwise,  however,  the  phenomena 
of  the  inorganic  world,  despite  their  sharp  demarcation  from  the 
phases  of  life,  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  us  with  many  facts 
of  origin  as  inexplicable  as  those  exhibited  by  living  beings.  It  has 
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well  been  remarked  that  the  growth  of  the  crystal  taking  place  in 
virtue  of  physical  laws  to  attain  an  exact  and  unvarying  form,  is  as 
mysterious  as  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  that  common  salt  should 
crystallise  in  the  form  of  the  cube  is  as  profound  a mystery  as 
that  an  acorn  should  become  an  oak,  or  another  protoplasmic  germ 
evolve  the  human  form.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  forces 
which  rule  the  world  of  life  are  inexplicable  simply  because  they  are 
living  forces,  it  might  equally  well  be  maintained  that  the  inorganic 
world  and  its  ways  should  be  the  subjects  of  similar  mysticism.  Far 
more  rational,  because  more  likely  to  be  true,  are  the  ideas  which  lead 
us  to  note  in  the  living  world  the  highest  term  to  which  matter  may 
attain.  As  the  living  world  is  dependent  on  the  non-living  for  its 
support,  as  we  are  both  in  the  earth  and  of  the  earth,  so  ma)'  we 
conceive  that  the  forces  which  mould  the  world,  which  disperse  the 
waters  and  rule  the  clouds,  have  contributed  in  their  highest  mani- 
festations to  combine  matter  into  its  most  subtle  combinations  in  the 
form  of  the  animal  and  in  the  guise  of  the  plant.  Huxley’s  words 
are  worth  weighing  when  he  says  : — ‘Ht  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  differences  between  living  and  non-living  matter  are  such  as  to 
bear  out  the  assumption  that  the  forces  »at  work  in  the  one  are 
different  from  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  other.  Con- 
sidered apart  from  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  phenomena 
of  life  are  all  dependent  upon  the  working  of  the  same  physical  and 
chemical  forces  as  those  which  are  active  ir\  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  ‘ vitality  ’ and  ‘ vital  force  ’ to 
denote  the  causes  of  certain  great  groups  of  natural  operations,  as  we 
employ  the  names  of  ^electricity’  and  ‘ electrical  force’  to  denote 
others ; but  it  ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  so,  if  such  a name  implies  the 
absurd  assumption  that  either  ‘ electricity  ’ or  ‘ vitality  ’ are  entities 
playing  the  part  of  efficient  causes  of  electrical  arid  vital  phenomena. 
A mass  of  living  protoplasm  is  simply  a molecular  machine  of  great 
complexity,  the  total  results  of  the  working  of  which,  or  its  vital  phe- 
nomena, depend,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  its  construction,  and  on 
the  other  upon  the  energy  supplied  to  it ; and  to  speak  of  ‘ vitality  ’ 
as  anything  but  the  name  of  a series  of  operations,  is  as  if  one  should 
talk  of  the  ‘ horologity  ’ of  a clock.” 

Although  research  has  not  placed  the  puzzle  of  life  and  its  solu- 
tion at  our  feet,  our  inquiries  have  at  least  served  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  modern  scientific  faith  is  slowly  but  surely  setting. 
The  search  after  a material  cause  for  phenomena,  formerly  regarded 
as  thoroughly  occult  or  supernatural  in  origin,  is  not  a feature  limited 
to  life-science  alone  ; and  such  a characteristic  of  modern  research, 
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indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the  fact,  that,  as  biology  and  physics 
become  more  intimately  connected,  tlie  explanations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  will  rest  more  and  more  firmly  upon  a purely  physical 
and  appreciable  basis.  That  life  has  had  a distinct  beginning  upon 
this  earth’s  surface  is  proved  by  astronomical  and  geological  de- 
ductions. That  life  appeared  on  this  world’s  surface  not  in  its 
present  fulness,  but  in  an  order  leading  from  simple  forms  to  those 
of  an  ever-increasing  complexity,  is  an  inference  which  geology 
proves,  and  the  study  of  animal  and  plant  development  fully  sup- 
ports. That  the  first  traces  of  life  existed  in  the  form  of  protoplasmic 
germs,  represented  to-day  by  the  lowest  of  animal  and  plant  forms — 
or  rather  by  those  organisms  occupying  the  debateable  territory 
between  the  animal  and  plant  worlds — is  well-nigh  as  warrantable 
a supposition  as  any  of  the  preceding.  And  last  of  all,  that  these 
first  traces  of  protoplasm  were  formed  by  the  intercalation  of  new 
combinations  of  the  matter  and  force  already  and  previously  existing 
in  the  universe,  is  no  mere  unsupported  speculation,  but  one  to  which 
chemistry  and  physics  lend  a willing  countenance.  Living  beings 
depend  on  the  outer  world  for  the  means  of  subsistence  to-day.  Is 
it  more  wonderful  or  less  logical  to  conceive  that,  at  the  beginning, 
the  living  worlds  derived  their  substance  and  their  energy  wholly 
from  the  same  source  ? The  affirmative  answer  seems  to  be  that 
which  science  tends  to  supply,  with  the  qualification  that,  once  intro- 
duced into  the  universe,  living  matter  is  capable  of  indefinite  self-re- 
production,  without  necessitating  any  appeal  for  aid,  by  way  of  fresh 
“ creation  ” of  protoplasm,  to  the  inorganic  world.  As  Dr.  Allman  has 
remarked,  it  is  certain  that  every  living  creature,  from  the  simplest 
dweller  on  the  confines  of  organisation  up  to  the  mightiest  and  most 
complex  organism,  has  its  origin  in  pre-existent  living  matter — that 
the  protoplasm  of  to-day  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  protoplasm 
of  other  ages,  handed  down  to  us  through  periods  of  in  definable  and 
indeterminable  time.”  The  harmony  of  these  inferences  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  manifest.  The  common  origin  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  the  further  unity  of  nature  involved  in  the  idea  that 
the  living  worlds  are  in  reality  the  outcome  of  the  lifeless  past,  con- 
stitute thoughts  which  leave  no  break  in  the  harmony  of  creation. 
“ There  is  grandeur,”  to  quote  Darwin’s  words,  ‘‘  in  this  view  of  life,” 
which,  whilst  it  Sc*.tisfies  the  demands  of  scientific  faith,  leaves  behind 
it  no  doubt  of  the  existence,  at  the  source  of  law,  of  a controlling, 
-all-directing  Mind. 
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TROUT-FISHING  IN  SUTHERLAND- 

SHIRE. 

Before  the  great  exodus  of  English  sportsmen  to  the  moors 
in  August,  their  brethren  of  the  rod  have  migrated  northwards 
in  large  numbers.  From  February,  indeed,  when  Loch  Tay  can  be 
fished  and  divers  early  rivers  open,  a steady  influx  of  salmon-fishers 
sets  in  to  the  Scotch  straths,  month  by  month,  according  to  the  time 
when  their  favourite  rivers  come  into  fishing  order.  These  help  to 
maintain  during  a dull  time  the  great  tourist  hotels  of  Perth  and 
Inverness,  which  hope  for  a more  abundant  harvest  later  in  the 
season.  But  as  a rule  the  early  salmon-fishers  do  not  make  a long 
stay  in  the  country.  The  cheerless  weather  which  too  often  prevails 
in  the  north  during  spring,  and  the  numerous  floods,  when  the  rivers 
are  “ ower  drumlie  and  wunna  fush,”  necessitating  much  confinement 
to  the  house  and  a large  consumption  of  tobacco,  soon  wear  out  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  but  the  most  devoted  fishermen.  With  June, 
however,  and  still  more  with  July,  the  English  fly-fishers  begin  to 
flock  to  Scotland.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  stations  along 
the  railroads  of  South  and  Mid  Scotland,  where  every  second  man 
on  the  platforms  is  equipped  with  rod  and  basket,  warns  them  to  go 
further  afield.  Indeed,  the  marvel  is  how  a single  troutling  in  these 
parts  survives  the  combined  attacks  made  upon  them,  and  a stranger 
does  not  contemplate  the  fishermen  with  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
skill.  In  the  great  and  watery  county  of  Sutherlandshire,  however, 
are  unnumbered  lochs  and  myriads  of  trout.  The  merest  tiro  of  the 
craft  need  not  despair  in  its  Elysian  plains  of  finding  excellent  sport. 
As  that  good  man  and  famous  angler  Sir  H.  Wotton  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  would  rather  live  one  May  than  twenty  Decembers,  so 
we  would  rather  fish  a fortnight  in  Sutherlandshire  than  a month 
elsewhere,  weighty  though  the  assertion  be  in  these  days  of  much 
work  and  limited  holidays.  The  north  of  Scotland  offers  number- 
less subsidiary  pleasures  to  the  naturalist,  the  artist,  and  the  man  of 
cultivated  mind.  If  the  angler  can  ever  be  supposed  capable  of 
such  high  treason  to  his  craft  as  to  be  tired  of  throwing  his  fly,  he 
can  in  Sutherlandshire  at  once  turn  to  many  other  delightful  occu- 
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pations.  The  late  centenarian  Canon  Beadon  was  a fisherman  until 
he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  It  would  not  surprise  us  to  be 
told  that  he  rejuvenated  himself  summer  by  summer  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Sutherland. 

There  are  two  routes,  each  with  its  own  attractions,  open  to 
those  who  form  part  of  the  annual  influx  of  fishermen  to  Suther- 
landshire.  Steamers  will  take  the  angler  from  Glasgow  to  Loch 
Inver,  through  the  islands  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  among 
scenes  endeared  to  the  last  generation  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,” 
and  fast  being  rendered  familiar  to  readers  of  the  present  day  by 
Mr.  Black’s  delightful  novels.  Everyone  who  is  able  to  appreciate 
an  idle  day  or  two  on  board  ship  among  congenial  companions  and 
prospects  of  changeful  beauty  will  choose  this  mode  of  reaching  his 
favourite  lochs.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  somewhat  more  time  is 
consumed  by  it,  and  a bad  sailor  may  find  the  swell  off  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  or  that  setting  into  the  Minch  too  much  for  his  inner  man’s 
composure.  In  fine  weather,  however,  the  sail  down  the  Clyde,  and 
by  the  purple  shores  of  Bute  and  Arran,  past  Jura  into  beautiful 
Loch  Linnhe,  studded  with  Scarba,  Kerrera,  and  the  Great  Garden 
(Lismohr),  to  say  nothing  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  with  old  castles 
perched  on  every  commanding  point,  the  craggy  wastes  of  Ardna- 
murchan,  and  the  strange  contrast  presented  by  the  verdant  curve  of 
Armidale  Bay  in  Skye,  is  a charming  prelude  to  the  happiness  in 
store  for  him  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  frowning  rocks  of  Rossshire 
running  up  to  its  dark  and  mist-capped  mountains,  and  ever  beaten 
with  the  Atlantic  surf,  are  a fitting  introduction  to  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Sutherlandshire,  the  oldest  in  the  world.  From  Loch  Inver 
the  angler  may  choose  two  or  three  roads  leading  inland,  each  one 
beset  by  a bewildering  throng  of  lochs  of  all  sizes,  but  almost  all- 
free,  almost  all  abounding  in  trout,  such  as  Lochs  Veyattie,  Fewin, 
Beannoch,  Awe,  Assynt,  and  the  like.  The  alternative  route  is  from 
Perth  by  the  Highland  Railway  to  Inverness  and  Lairg,  whence 
access  again  may  be  procured  to  Loch  Shin  and  the  chain  of  lakes 
leading  from  it  to  the  Atlantic — Lochs  Guam,  Merkland,  More,  and 
Stack — to  another  I^och  Beannoch,  and  to  the  great  lochs  of  the 
most  northern  division  of  Sutherlandshire — Lochs  Layghal,  Naver, 
and  a multitude  more.  This  route  also  possesses  considerable 
beauty  and  interest,  leading  the  angler  through  the  Grampians  to  the 
watershed  of  Scotland,  the  Pass  of  Drumnadrochet,  by  the  Cairn- 
gorms (like  the  Grampians,  clothed  in  snow  this  year  in  July),  into 
the  fertile  “ laigh  of  Moray,”  and  so  by  the  sea  scenery  of  the 
Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornoch  Firths,  to  Bonar  Bridge.  The  best 
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mode  of  going  north  is  perhaps  to  take  the  sea  voyage  one  way  and 
return  by  the  railroad.  The  little  fishing  inns  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  country,  each  at  the  head  of  its  own  loch,  soon  fill 
with  anglers  as  June  passes  on.  Inchnadamph,  Altnageallagoch, 
Altnaharra,  Overscaig,  Rhiconnich,  and  many  more  offer  each  its 
peculiar  attractions.  Many  a lonely  lake  and  unfrequented  valley 
sees  “ machines  ” driven  along  its  edge  with  anglers  and  their  wives 
seeking  the  little  bay  where  the  boat  lies.  Gillies,  keepers,  shep- 
herds, and  the  sparse  population  of  the  province  are  delighted  to 
view  English  faces  once  more ; their  honest  kindly  natures  expand 
before  the  genial  greetings  of  the  Sassenachs  like  sea  anemones 
before  the  returning  tide.  Every  conveyance  is  crammed  ; kitchen 
chimneys  are  in  full  blast ; it  is  emphatically  the  season  in  these 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  because  of  one  fish — the  trout. 

The  general  weight  of  the  trout  in  most  of  the  open  lochs  of 
Sutherlandshire  may  be  put  down  at  a third  of  a pound.  Every  now 
and  then  a fish  of  three-quarters  or  even  a pound  will  be  taken,  and 
at  rare  intervals  one  much  bigger.  In  some  of  the  reserved  lochs, 
such  as  Lochs  Craggie  and  Dowla,  they  are  much  larger,  perhaps 
averaging  two  or  even  one  to  the  pound.  But  an  angler  would  be 
much  mistaken  who  should  estimate  the  sport  likely  to  be  afforded  by 
fish  running  at  three  to  the  pound,  with  weaklings  of  the  same  size  in 
an  English  stream.  These  are  much  more  vigorous,  as  befits  their 
northern  ancestry,  are  dressed  in  more  brilliant  colours,  and  from 
having  another  chance  for  escape,  the  extreme  depth  of  most  Scotch 
lochs,  fight  for  life  with  far  more  activity  than  many  an  English  fish 
twice  their  size.  But  the  above  are  the  dimensions  to  be  expected 
by  fly-fishers.  Of  course  trolling  is  open  to  fishermen,  and  then  with 
the  natural  bait  or  with  phantom  minnows,  fish  of  two,  three  pounds,  or 
more  are  not  uncommon,  while  the  salmo  ferox  in  such  lakes  as 
possess  this  monster,  which  owns  the  jaws  of  a pike  as  well  as  the 
strength  and  activity  of  a trout,  may  be  caught  up  to  15  or  16  lbs. 
We  say  may  be  caught,  but  an  enthusiast  would  probably  require  to 
troll  many  weeks  before  he  would  luckily  take  one  of  such  a size. 
Still,  small  feroces  running  even  to  nine  pounds  are  far  from  un- 
common, and  on  a dull  heavy  day  the  angler  should  in  most  lakes 
be  able  to  secure  two  or  three  of  these.  An  occasional  salmon,  too, 
may  be  found  in  such  lochs  as  communicate  with  the  sea.  What 
Sutherlandshire  trout  lack  in  the  matter  of  weight  is  abundantly 
compensated  by  their  numbers  (sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a hundred  a 
day  being  no  unusual  take),  and  by  their  vigorous  resistance.  In 
every  “ burn  ” running  into  the  lochs,  hundreds  of  trout  the  length  of 
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the  middle  finger  may  be  caught,  together  with  an  occasional 
patriarch  of  a pound  or  more,  which  has  chosen  a deep  pool,  and  for 
months  remorselessly  slaughtered  his  smaller  kith  and  kin  within  it. 
In  fact,  no  better  place  for  catching  a large  trout  can  be  recom- 
mended to  anglers  than  the  sullen  pool  just  above  the  embouchure 
of  such  a mountain  burn  into  the  loch.  It  is  generally  fringed  with 
low  scrub  and  birch-trees,  and  if  the  angler  wait  for  a breeze  ruffling 
the  waters  under  this  fringe,  and  then  drop  a March  brown  of  large 
size  laced  with  gold  tinsel  into  them,  he  will  not  often  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  prey.  All  these  brown  trout,  little  or  big,  are  alike 
firm  and  pinky  in  colour  when  they  leave  the  hands  of  the 
once  more  confront  their  taker  at  the  breakfast-table. 

At  that  meal  mutton  and  trout,  excellent  milk  and  butter,  and 
preserves  will  make  their  appearance.  Porridge,  too,  may  be  had  by 
its  admirers ; but  we  notice  that  those  who  patronise  and  cry  it  up  as 
the  best  meal  on  which  to  take  violent  exercise,  generally  eat  as  much  of 
the  other  dishes  after  it  as  those  who  are  insensible  to  its  attractions. 
Next  ensues  a scene  of  great  bustle,  gillies  and  masters,  the  host  and 
his  servants,  together  with  all  the  hangers-on  of  the  establishment, 
collect  in  front  of  the  inn  to  make  preparations  for  a start.  The  hall 
is  littered  with  rods,  landing-nets,  flasks,  reels,  fly-books,  gaffs,  &c. 
&c.  Constant  demands  are  made  for  whisky  and  sandwiches  to  be 
taken  with  the  different  parties  for  lunch.  A “ machine  ” or  two, 
each  drawn  by  a couple  of  shaggy  ponies,  draw  up  for  those  who  are 
to  fish  lochs  somewhat  distant  from  home.  These  are  rapidly  filled 
with  masters  and  gillies,  baskets  and  rugs  (for  the  air  is  sure  to  be 
keen  when  returning  even  in  a July  evening),  and  with  many  a 
joke  and  considerable  banter,  cigars  are  lit,  the  “machines”  drive  off, 
and  those  who  are  to  walk  to  their  stations  also  start  with  their 
equipments.  Not  much  can  be  done  from  the  shores  of  the  lochs. 
The  fish  either  lie  just  beyond  casting  distance,  or  the  breeze  only 
ruffles  the  central  waters  of  the  loch,  owing  to  banks  and  bushes. 
The  angler,  too,  is  tolerably  certain  to  lose  many  flies,  and  the  most 
pertinacious  good  temper  is  liable  to  be  ruined  by  the  hooks 
catching  these  obstacles.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  employ  a gilly  to 
row  him,  and  then,  by  keeping  the  head  of  the  boat  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  shore  and  casting  towards  it,  abundance  of  fish  may  be 
taken.  It  is  of  nttle  gr  no  use  to  fish  in  deep  water.  But  little 
food  can  be  found  there,  and  the  sahno  ferox  loves  to  lie  in  a 
situation  where  it  shelves  into  shallow  water.  It  is  curious  amid  the 
gray  scenery,  only  broken  by  the  bright  tints  of  the  wild-flowers,  to 
find  the  trout  of  these  lochs  rising  most  freely  to  gay-coloured  lures. 
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No  fly,  save  some  of  the  gorgeously  painted  insects  of  the  tropics, 
at  all  resembles  the  wonderful  creatures  which  the  tackle-makers  of 
Inverness  and  Dunkeld  supply  for  the  capture  of  Sutherlandshire 
trout,  and  we  can  testify  that  they  are  correct  in  their  selection. 
Sober  flies  may  kill  at  times,  but  bright  green,  red,  yellow,  and  purple 
bodies  laced  with  gold  or  silver  tinsel,  with  wings  of  mallard  or 
still  better  of  teal,  are  always  taken  with  eagerness.  The  best  way 
of  fishing  a Sutherlandshire  loch  is  to  troll  down  it  for  two  or 
three  miles,  then  to  take  to  the  fly-rod,  and  again  to  troll  on  the  way 
home.  By  this  mode  on  a fortunate  day  the  angler  can  generally 
secure  three  or  four  large  fish  and  several  dozens  of  smaller  trout. 

Whenever  he  feels  inclined,  the  angler  can  land  for  a mid-day  rest 
of  half-an-hour.  A picturesque  island  may  be  chosen,  or  a wooded 
knoll  running  into  the  loch,  and  here  the  gilly,  having  secured  the 
boat,  retires  to  eat  his  lunch  and  smoke  his  pipe  apart  from  his 
master,  who  takes  his  biscuit  or  sandwich,  and  considerably  lessens 
the  quantity  of  whisky  in  his  flask.  It  is  singular  to  find  the  man 
who  at  home  seldom  or  never  touches  spirits  drinking,  in  this  strong 
air  and  after  vigorous  exercise,  not  merely  whisky,  but  whisky 
undashed  by  water.  It  is  the  safest  plan  in  any  country  to  adopt  the 
beverage  drunk  by  its  inhabitants,  and  through  the  north  of  Scotland 
there  can  be  no  question  what  this  is.  It  is  just  as  well,  before 
reclining  on  a tuft  of  soft  heather,  to  make  certain  that  no  adder  lurks 
underneath  it,  for  these  reptiles  are  very  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  never  heard  of  a fatal  case  to  man  after  one 
of  their  bites,  but  the  shepherds  and  gillies  give  horrifying  descrip- 
tions of  sheep  and  dogs  being  attacked  by  them  (the  former  generally 
being  bitten  on  the  nose,  as  the  fleece  elsewhere  baffles  them),  which 
then  speedily  turn  black  and  die ; but  close  cross-examination  will 
throw  much  doubt  also  on  these  stories.  They  are  probably  survivals 
of  old  myths  respecting  serpents  and  serpent-worship ; indeed, 
adders  are  called  “ serpents  to  this  day  in  Sutherlandshire.  The 
mosquitoes  may  be  dreaded  with  more  reason.  They  are  often  in 
hot  weather  very  annoying,  and  when  seconded  by  the  “ cleggs  ” or 
gadflies,  effectually  murder  repose  near  the  water. 

On  commencing  to  fish  again  it  will  be  found  that  the  trout  cease 
to  rise  about  half-past  three  or  four  o’clock  in  apparently  the  most 
groundless  manner.  Atmospheric  conditions  most  probably  would 
explain  the  anomaly,  but  there  is  nothing  perceptible  to  human 
senses  which  can  account  for  it.  After  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  once  more  begin  rising  vigorously,  but  by  six  or  half- past 
they  have  fallen  off  again,  and  the  fisherman  most  probably  remem- 
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bers  dinner,  and  that  he  is  perhaps  several  miles  distant  from  the  inn. 
Luckily,  Sutherlandshire  cooks  are  never  discomposed  at  whatever 
time  a fisherman  returns  for  that  indispensable  meal.  A chef  would 
commit  suicide  under  half  the  provocation.  Dinner  may  or  may 
not  be.  ordered,  as  it  happens,  but  this  is  well  understood  to  be 
merely  a form,  just  as  a Scotch  waiter  invariably  asks  a guest  at  night 
at  what  hour  he  would  wish  to  be  called  next  morning,  and  as  invari- 
ably forgets  next  morning  to  call  him  at  all.  But  at  whatever  hour 
the  angler  returns,  at  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten,  dinner  appears, 
and  moreover  a good  dinner — soup,  fish,  meat,  and  puddings — as 
soon  as  he  has  washed  his  hands  and  is  ready  for  it.  This  greatly 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  staying  at  a Sutherlandshire  inn,  which 
affords  a man  the  extreme  of  liberty,  together  with  no  uncomfortable 
knowledge  that  he  must  be  punctual  or  some  one’s  feelings  may  be 
hurt,  and  much  bad  temper  and  sulkiness  thereby  engendered.  Un- 
punctuality is  here  the  rule  with  visitors,  and  it  is  marvellous  how 
skilfully  the  authorities  of  the  kitchen  provide  for  it.  There  is  sure 
to  be  a merry  set  of  anglers  at  the  door  beside  the  fishing-rods  and 
baskets  as  the  different  parties  arrive,  and  news  of  success  or  mishaps 
is  given  and  received  : how  A lost  a grand  ferox  when  the  gilly  was 
actually  stretching  out  his  hand  with  the  gaff*,  or  B has  taken  a fine 
salmon,  or  C has  fallen  out  of  the  boat,  and  D been  botanizing  and 
talking  Gaelic  to  a shepherd’s  daughter.  Over  the  usual  mutton  and 
trout  of  the  meal  the  full  measure  of  the  day’s  hopes  and  regrets  is  re- 
capitulated with  much  laughter  and  many  a good  story.  Such  a meal 
reminds  an  unhappy  tourist  who  has  found  his  way  to  the  inn  without 
being  an  angler,  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  dinner-party,  when  Will 
Wimble  formed  one  of  the  guests — for  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  Spectator — as  its  constant  refrain  of  flies, 
trout,  and  ferox  must  be  maddening  to  such  an  unsympathetic  listener. 
After  dinner  many  pipes  are  smoked  in  the  amber  twilight  peculiar  to 
Sutherlandshire,  while  the  mountains  around  gradually  catch  the  last 
flickering  sunlights,  and  then  sink  into  gloom,  successive  shades  of 
purple,  and,  losing  their  outlines  in  mist,  finally  melt  into  the  ambrosial 
night  of  these  regions.  After  a cup  of  tea  for  those  who  like  it,  a 
bottle  of  whisky  is  sent  into  the  kitchen,  it  may  be,  for  the  gillies,  a 
piper  or  fiddler  induced  to  play  reels,  and  a hastily  improvised  ball 
got  up,  which  is  none  the  less  enjoyed  by  the  dancers  because  there 
has  been  little  time  for  anticipation.  A signal  brings  Sandy,  the 
shepherd,  in  his  boat  across  the  loch,  together  with  Elspeth,  his 
bonnie  daughter ; the  forester  and  one  or  two  more  arrive  unex- 
pectedly, and  the  two  or  three  daughters  of  the  house  (who  form 
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almost-  the  only  belles)  are  in  great  request  as  partners.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  younger  guests  in  the  inn  join  the  party,  and  loud  and 
furious  waxes  the  merriment,  culminating  in  the  shouts  of  the  High- 
land Fling,  which  is  sure  to  be  given  by  the  gillies  with  good  effect. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sandy,  after  kicking  off'  his  shoes  to  dance 
better  whateffer,”  does  not  go  home  “ fou”  towards  one  o’clock,  and 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  more  than  one  of  the  gillies  will  be  found 
by  their  employers  next  day  lying  down  at  the  edge  of  the  loch  ‘and 
drinking  such  unconscionable  draughts  that  they  have  to  be  cautioned 
not  to  drink  it  dry.  On  another  night  Highland  games  will  be 
extemporised,  visitors,  foresters,  and  gillies  trying  their  strengtli 
together  at  “ putting  the  stane,”  or  the  “ caber,”  plenty  of  the  former 
lying  everywhere  on  the  moor  outside  the  little  enclosure  of  the  inn. 
In  default  of  these  amusements,  fishing  and  shooting  anecdotes, 
accompanied  with  whisky  and  tobacco,  go  on  in  the  sitting-room 
until  long  after  midnight,  when  tired  anglers  find  their  way  to  their 
well-earned  slumbers,  and  all  is  quiet  till  the  whimbrel,  with  her 
young  ones,  flying  round  and  round  the  house  at  early  morn  with 
their  wild  whistlings,  rouse  all  for  another  day  of  healthy  activity. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  warn  confiding  anglers  intending  in  some 
future  year  to  visit  this  “ Paradise  of  fishermen  ” as  the  Guide  Book 
with  curious  infelicity  terms  Sutherlandshire,  that  a rainy  day  in  that 
county  does  sometimes  occur,  and  that  one  is  generally  followed  by 
a train  of  them.  Then  the  whole  country  assumes  a limp  sodden 
aspect.  You  cannot  see  three  yards  from  the  windows  on  account  of 
the  mists  and  rain.  The  moor  . is  like  a sponge,  the  only  solid  part  of  it 
consisting  of  the  big  boulders  with  which  it  is  littered,  as  if  nature  would 
kindly  supply  stepping-stones  for  such  weather.  Vertical  lines  of 
flashing  white  seen  through  mists  rising  from  what  might  be  seething 
caldrons  tell  where  the  face  of  every  mountain  round  is  cleft  with 
cataracts.  The  roads,  such  as  they  are,  resemble  Arabian  wadis ^ now 
forming  convenient  watercourses.  However  a person  wraps  himself 
up,  he  comes  home  wet  and  dispirited,  once  more  to  begin  the  round 
of  tobacco-smoking  and  tapping  the  barometer.  It  is  lucky  if  the 
cheerful  peat  fire  within  prove  a comforter.  But  too  often  in  such 
storms  the  chimney  also  takes  to  smoking.  Opening  one  window 
probably  makes  it  worse  j opening  the  second  simply  infuriates  it  and 
sends  volumes  of  smoke  into  the  room.  Of  course  the  door  is  next 
thrown  open  as  well,  with  still  more  deplorable  results.  Tears  course 
down  everyone’s  cheeks  till  they  rush  to  the  windows  for  relief 
Finally  it  is  discovered  that  only  when  the  second  window  and  the 
door  are  open  together  will  the  fire  burn  even  tolerably.  The  discom- 
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fort  of  sitting  in  a room  under  such  conditions  may  be  faintly 
imagined,  but  let  no  one  think  that  he  knows  Sutherlandshire  until 
he  has  faced  the  ordeal.  The  forced  inactivity  of  the  gillies  is  a great 
aggravation  of  Wet  weather.  Morn  by  morn  they  salute  the  impatient 
angler  waiting  for  the  river  to  clear — She  wunna  fush  the  day  what- 
effer,”  and  as  for  trying  the  loch  in  such  a downpour  they  could  not 
suppose  that  such  a thing  would  enter  anyone’s  head. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  its  angling  are  the  secondary  pleasures  of  a trip 
to  Sutherlandshire.  After  the  crowding,  bustle,  and  heat  of  common 
life,  the  fresh  breezes,  wild  solitudes,  and  cool  airs  of  the  North  bring 
an  exquisite  sense  of  rest  to  the  world-wearied  spirit.  The  influences 
of  much  open  air  and  a modicum  of  whisky  soon  tell  upon  health  and 
appetite,  and  he  who  came  a languid  victim  of  civilisation  speedily 
finds  the  whole  tone  of  mind  and  body  strung  arid  braced  for  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  a hopeful  discharge  of  duty  when 
he  returns  to  work.  Paradox  though  it  sound,  one  great  delight  of 
this  district  is  the  infrequent  arrival  and  despatch  of  the  post.  Tele- 
grams are  fortunately  next  to  an  impossibility  in  the  more  retired 
parts  of  the  county.  Every  sensible  angler  will  order  letters  and  busi- 
ness troubles  to  be  left  at  home  until  he  returns.  Such  expatriation  is 
productive  of  nothing  but  comfort ; half  the  letters  have  answered 
themselves,  he  will  find  on  his  return;  good  news  is  all  the  more  plea- 
sant when  it  welcomes  a man  home,  and  as  for  bad  news,  it  is  always 
useless  to  meet  it  half-way.  A wife  or  sister  may  be  commissioned 
once  a week  to  send  tidings  of  home  matters,  but  an  embargo  should 
be  laid  on  any  further  news.  As  for  politics,  a man  can  escape  them 
altogether  by  ordering  no  newspapers,  save  perhaps  a weekly  journal 
of  sport  and  another  of  literary  criticism,  to  be  forwarded  to  him. 
What  few  Scotch  newspapers  he  may  light  upon  in  the  wastes  of 
Sutherlandshire  will  soon  repel  him  should  he  attempt  to  peruse  them 
by  their  local  quarrels,  their  insane  religious  bigotry,  and  especially 
their  provinciality.  By  these  expedients  a man  will  enjoy  leisure  to 
the  full  in  Sutherlandshire. 

Another  charming  pursuit  to  which  the  angler  can  turn  when 
sated  with  his  favourite  art  is  botany.  He  will  find  everywhere  on 
the  moorland  plants  of  a northern  but  not  an  arctic  type.  These 
latter  must  be  climbed  for  ; but  with  Ben  Hee,  Ben  More,  Canisp, 
and  their  brethren  close  at  hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  their  habitats. 
On  the  open  moor,  beside  its  grasses,  heath,  and  sedges,  grow  the 
fragrant  myrica^  the  sundews,  cotton-grasses,  bedstraws,  milkworts, 
and  the  like,  lighting  up  the  duller  grey  and  yellow  tints  of  the 
mosses  and  boulders.  In  the  rifts  of  the  mountains  and  down  the 
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ravines  which  have  been  cut  by  the  “ burns,”  shelter  stunted  bushes 
of  birch  and  masses  of  ferns,  hay-fern,  cistopieris^  oak,  beech,  and  the 
rest  of  them.  The  stumps  of  firs,  the  gnarled  roots  of  primeval 
forests,  the  half-petrified  branches  smothered  in  the  peat-hags,  con- 
front the  botanist  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that 
touch  his  craft — the  relations  of  the  present  to  long-distant  floras, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  their  extinction.  Folklore  has  of  course 
been  busy  with  these  remains — the  bones,  as  it  were,  of  that  long- 
perished  forest  of  ancient  Caledonia.  Foregather  with  a shepherd 
on  the  hills,  and  he  will  tell  marvellous  stories  about  them.  Over 
these  crags  and  cairns  yet  ramble  the  wild  cat,  the  marten,  and  the 
badger.  Higher  up  on  the  mountain  pastures  and  corries  the  red 
deer  stray  as  of  old,  while  the  golden  eagle,  the  corby,  and  many 
owls  and  Jiawks  fly  overhead,  to  say  nothing  of  the  black-backed 
gulls  and  red  and  black-necked  divers  of  the  lochs,  the  oyster-catchers, 
whimbrels,  and  other  waders  which  abound  by  the  rivers.  The 
ornithologist  is  thus  sure  to  find  many  rare  and  curious  birds  which 
he  cannot  well  observe  elsewhere.  The  osprey  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct  in  Sutherlandshire,  but  is  yet  preserved  in  some  localities  of 
Rossshire.  If  a man  have  any  tendencies  towards  natural  history, 
they  may  be  easily  gratified  anywhere  in  this  county,  But  the  artist 
and  lover  of  fine  scenery  will  see  much  at  every  turn  to  compensate 
him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  come  so  far  north.  Exquisite 
prospects  for  sketching  occur  everywhere,  with  a foreground  of  crag 
or  moorland,  a loch  in  the  middle  distance,  and  a peak,  a range  of 
blue  hills,  or  a huge  purple  mass  of  mountain  behind  all.  Or  he  may 
seek  the  coast  and  revel  in  sea-scenery  of  the  grandest ; jDrecipices, 
stacks,  and  reefs,  ever  assaulted  by  the  Atlantic,  and  haunted,  espe- 
cially in  the  breeding  season,  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  Nor  is  there 
wanting  store  of  softer  subjects— -the  shepherd’s  shieling  under  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  beside  which  the  burn  sparkles  downwards  to  the 
loch  ; the  row  of  decrepit  cottages,  their  weather-beaten  roofs  of 
peat,  tied  down  with  ropes  of  straw,  looking  picturesque  at  a dis- 
tance, but  of  ill-savour  when  closely  approached  ; the  collies  and 
sheep,  the  Highland  ponies  by  the  patch  of  oats,  the  red  deer  or  the 
gypsies’  cart,  with  fowls  roosting  on  its  sides  ; these,  and  a multitude 
more  such  themes,  will  challenge  the  painter’s  skill.  But  it  were  a 
lengthy  task  to  recapitulate  the  pleasures  which  a sojourn  in  Suther- 
landshire will  afford.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  every  fly-fisher  who 
is  fond  of  rough  life,  with  all  its  healthful  accessories,  will  find  it  in 
this  county  to  perfection.  July  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  summer 
months  for  sport,  taken  all  in  all ; but  August  usually  brings  up  the 
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sea-trout  as  a bonne  bonche  for  the  end  of  the  season.  The  only 
drawback  to  autumnal  fishing  is  the  increased  chilliness  and  the 
shortness  of  the  evenings.  At  length  in  sese  volvitur  anniis^  and  the 
fisher  then  turns  his  steps  to  the  South — we  cannot  say  like  the  swal- 
low, for  swallgw?  are  very  few  and  far  between  in  Sntherlandshire. 
But  he  will  bear  away  with  him  many  pleasant  memories  to  sweeten 
workaday  life,  and  act  as  fuel  to  his  settled  determination  again 
to  visit  its  lochs  and  mountains  on  the  very  first  excuse  for  a summer 
holiday. 


M.  G.  WATKINS. 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  CERVANTES. 

DRYDEN,  in  the  defence  of  the  epilogue  of  one  of  his  own 
plays,  says  some  very  severe  things  about  those  of  other 
people.  Not  only  does  he  find  fault  alike  with  the  subject  and 
speech  of  the  comedies  of  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson,  but  openly 
declares  it  his  opinion  that  many  even  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are 
“ either  grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so  meanly  written, 
that  the  comedy  neither  causes  your  mirth  nor  the  serious  part  your 
concernment.”  This  opinion  has  not  been  generally  endorsed  by 
posterity.  Yet  Dryden  was  a m.an  of  no  inferior  critical  intelligence, 
and  had  probably  studied  without  prejudice  the  pieces  of  which  he 
disapproves.  It  has  been  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  drama  of 
Cervantes  to  be  abused  by  many,  in  those  general  terms  which 
ignorance  or  prejudice  is  most  likely  to  suggest.  These  speak  ex 
cathedra  on  the  subject  with  such  authority  as  the  fact  of  never 
having  read  a line  of  it  can  alone  bestow.  They  maintain  the 
justice  of  their  words  with  the  obstinacy  which  always  accompanies 
weakness  of  judgment.  But  their  wholesale  censure  of  Cervantes 
will  be  accepted  by  few  who  care  to  inquire  into  the  matter  for 
themselves,  as  few,  after  reading  them,  have  subscribed  Dryden’s 
condemnation  of  ‘‘Love’s  Labour  Lost”  and  the  “ Winter’s  Tale.” 

One  of  the  chief  counts  in  the  indictment  of  Cervantes  as  a 
dramatist  is  that  ancient  one  of  neglect  of  the  unities.  Now,  in  the 
conversation  between  the  Canon  of  Toledo  and  the  Curate  Pero 
Perez  in  “ Don  Quixote,”  Cervantes  himself  inveighs  against  the 
comedies  of  his  time,  whether  historical  or  romantic,  as  written 
without  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  art.  A child  in  swaddling-clothes, 
he  complains,  becomes  in  the  interval  between  a couple  of  acts  a 
bearded  adult,  and  a comedy  in  four  acts  carries  the  spectator  into 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Such  attention  was  paid  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Nor  was  the  unity  of  action 
in  any  greater  esteem.  What  wonder,  then,  he  says,  that  Spanish 
plays  are  mere  absurdities,  matter  without  head  or  tail ; not  what 
plays  ought  to  be,  the  mirror  of  life,  but  the  mirror  of  folly,  the 
image  of  license  more  than  the  image  of  truth.  As  Cervantes’  own 
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later  comedies  are  notoriously  involved  in  this  same  condemnation, 
an  ingenious  Spanish  editor  has  maintained  that  he  wrote  them  for 
parodies  of  dramatic,  just  as  he  wrote  his  great  work  for  a parody  of 
chivalric  literature.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Cervantes  relaxed 
the  stiffness  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  unities,  or,  if  not, 
at  least  discovered,  as  many  others  have  _ done,  that  a play  is  a 
mercantile  commodity,  that  managers  set ' no  little  value  on  vulgar 
opinion  ; and  that  they  are  accustomed  to  pay  the  author  only  for 
pieces  of  such  a sort  as  is  admired  by  the  people.  Nor  was 
Cervantes  one  who  could  afford  to  prefer  fame  from  the  educated 
few,  to  money  from  the  uneducated  many.  He  wrote  mainly  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  and  so  the  astonished  reader  finds  the  same  man, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  those  unities,  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a stage 
licenser,  transporting  his  hero,  in  his  play  of  the  “ Prosperous  Bully,” 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  Seville  to  Mexico,  and  introducing 
two  nymphs  in  bizarre  costume,  one  labelled  Comedy  the  other 
Curiosity,  to  apologize  for  this  part  of  the  action.  “Why,”  asks  the 
latter,  “ have  you  discarded  the  sock  and  the  buskin,  and  all  the 
good  old  rules  relating  to  the  unities?”  “Times,”  replies  Comedy, 
“ alter  circumstances,”  and  thereupon  enters  into  a long  and  learned 
defence  of  her  conduct,  which  would  have  the  effect,  if  carried  out,  of 
abolishing  all  the  unities  alike.  Little  recked  Cervantes,  when  he  wrote 
this,  of  the  estimation  of  other  nations,  who,  as  he  says  in  “ Don 
Quixote,”  held  the  Spaniards  for  their  offences  in  this  particular  to  be 
ignorant  barbarians.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  nation  which  admires  the 
“Winter’s  Tale”  as  well  as  the  “Tempest,”  can  afford  to  throw  its 
particular  stone.  It  lies  not  in  its  mouth  to  contend  that  almost 
every  one  of  Cervantes’  comedies  is  a captU  lupinum.  Nor  is  there 
anything  more  absurd  in  the  worst  of  these  than  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
with  which  it  pleased  Charles  Kean  to  introduce  his  revival  of  what 
he  called  one  of  Shakespeare’s  finest  productions.  Thus  much  for  the 
unities.  Cervantes  voluntarily  disregarded  them.  He  sacrificed 
erudition  to  popularity,  and  forms  one  of  an  illustrious  band  in 
doing  so.  Other  counts  in  the  indictment  against  him  touch  upon 
anachronisms.  But  our  admiration  of  Lear  is  not  materially  lessened 
by  Edgar’s  allusion  to  the  Bedlam  beggars,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to 
subtract  our  suffrage  in  favour  of  Hamlet,  owing  to  Ophelia’s  coach 
or  the  peal  of  or J nance  shot  off  at  the  conclusion.  Many,  moreover, 
of  Cervantes’  anachronisms  are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  were 
possibly  intended  by  the  author.  The  count  which  refers  to  the 
length  and  extravagance  of  such  speeches  as  happen  to  be  connected 
with  love  and  honour  may  be  charged  against  every  old  Spanish 
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play.  Love  sublimated  into  lengthy  and  unintelligible  expression 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ancient  dramatic  school  of 
Castile ; and  in  the  matter  of  honour  we  find  nothing  so  repulsive 
as  the  speech  of  that  high-minded  caballero^  in  the  famous  comedy 
of  Calderon,  who  goes  to  the  nuptial  altar  a second  time  with 
hands  yet  red  from  bleeding  his  first  wife  to  death. 

Perhaps  the  only  count  which  may  be  considered  proven  is  that 
which  charges  Cervantes  with  inelegance  as  a poet.  The  common 
consent  of  his  countrymen  seems  to  allow  that  he  was  no  versifier. 
Naturally  his  desire  of  making  verses  was  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
metrical  inaptitude.  The  fetters  of  rhyme  cramped  his  genius,  and  if 
ever  nature,  good  sense,  and  moderation  desert  him,  it  is  when  an 
exacting  audience  demands  of  him  tercets  or  redondillas,  a quatrain 
or  a sonnet.  Unhappily,  these  were  demanded  all  too  frequently. 
In  the  famous  comedy — all  Spanish  comedies,  by  the  way,  are 
famous — of  “The  House  of  Jealousy  and  the  Woods  of  Ardenia,” 
a sonnet  is  the  occasion  of  the  following  piece  of  metaphysical  theo- 
logy, put  with  a happy  propriety  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  peers 
of  Charlemagne.  Rinaldo  speaks  thus  in  hendecasyllabics  : — 
“ Either  love  is  deficient  in  knowledge  or  excessive  in  cruelty,  .... 
but  if  love  is  God,  it  is  a proof  He  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose.  God  cruel.  Who,  then,  ordains  this 
fearful  grief  I feel  and  adore  ? It  cannot  be  Angelica,  so  great  ill 
cannot  be  in  so  great  good.  No  ! Heaven  sends  me  not  this  ruin. 
A sudden  death  is  my  sole  resource  ; it  is  a miracle  to  find  a medicine 
for  a disease  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown.” 

Cervantes  wrote  at  two  periods  of  his  life  dramatic  pieces.  In  the 
first  period,  that  of  his  middle  age,  he  composed  some  twenty  or  thirty 
comedies,  of  which  none  remain  but  “The  Numancia”  and  “The 
Trade  of  Algiers.”  Among  those  that  are  lost  “The  Naval  Battle  ” 
and  “ The  Confused  Lady  ” appear  to  have  been  his  favourites. 
The  latter,  he  says  with  engaging  modesty,  is  good  among  the  best 
of  all  comedies  of  cape  and  sword.  His  second  period  of  dramatic 
writing  or  publishing  was  a little  before  his  death.  After  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  retiring,  as  he  tells  us,  to  his  ancient  leisure,  he  pro- 
duced eight  comedies  and  eight  entremeses.,  or  interludes,  usually 
represented  between  the  acts  of  the  longer  plays.  Another  interlude, 
entitled  “The  Two  Talkers,”  was  published  after  his  death.  There 
are,  accordingly,  nineteen  dramatic  pieces  which  now  remain  to 
represent  the  theatre  of  Cervantes.  In  the  dedication  of  his  second 
dramatic  venture  he  speaks  of  his  comedies  ironically  as  not  yet 
pawed  by  the  players,  who,  from  pure  discretion,  care  only  for  the 
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great  works  of  eminent  hands,  albeit,  he  adds,  in  their  acceptance  of 
these  they  sometimes  make  a mistake.  And  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Reader  he  gives  a succinct  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
The  first  who  stripped  comedies  of  their  swaddling-clothes,  and, 
clothing  them  with  glory  and  honour,  set  them  in  their  chair  of  state, 
was,  according  to  Cervantes,  one  Lope  de  Rueda,  a goldbeater  of 
Seville.  This  author  especially  excelled  in  pastoral  compositions. 
Little,  if  anything,  did  his  fame  owe  to  dress,  properties,  or  other 
scenic  accessory.  The  whole  paraphernalia  of  a theatre  in  his  days 
were  packed  up  in  a single  bag.  Half  a dozen  shepherds’  jackets  of 
white  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  still  on  them,  garnished  here  and 
there  with  gilt  leather,  half  a dozen  beards,  as  many  wigs  and  crooks, 
and  nothing  more.  The  plays  themselves  were  little  else  than 
eclogues,  or  conversations  between  a shepherd  and  a couple  of  shep- 
herdesses. No  mechanical  contrivances  were  known  to  the  audience 
of  Lope  de  Rueda,  no  combats  of  Moors  and  Christians,  either  on 
foot  or  horseback.  No  dark  figure  then  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise,  out 
of  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the  centre  of  the  stage ; no  cloud 
dropped  from  heaven  laden  with  angels  in  white  raiment,  or  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed  dead.  The  stage  was  nothing  more  than  a few 
planks  raised  on  square  stools  a yard  from  the  ground.  Its  only 
furniture  was  an  old  blanket  drawn  from  one  part  of  it  to  another 
by  a couple  of  strings.  This  formed  the  vestry,  or  green  room, 
and  also  served  to  conceal  the  orchestra,  who  sang  without  accom- 
paniment some  simple  romance.  Lope  de  Rueda  died  and  was 
buried,  as  a man  who  had  deserved  well  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  in  his  country,  in  the  Iglesia  Mayor  of  Cordova.  After  him 
came  Naharro  of  Toledo,  whose  leading  character  was  that  of  a 
cowardly  bully.  He  it  was  who  changed  the  property-bag  into  a 
couple  of  trunks,  and  discovered  the  musicians  to  a grateful  public. 
He  it  was  who  robbed  the  actors  of  their  beards,  which  they  had 
always  worn  before  his  time,  and  exposed  them  to  the  people  without 
defence  of  parapet  or  embrasure.  He  it  was  who  introduced  such 
mechanical  appliances  as  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
entertained  his  audience  with  batteries  and  assaults.  “ Still,”  says 
Cervantes,  with  the  wonted  diffidence  of  his  age,  “ still,  the  sublime 
was  not  reached  until  I produced  my  ‘ Trade  of  Algiers,’  my  ^ Destruction 
of  Numancia,’  and  my  ‘ Naval  Battle.’  ” Lope,  in  his  New  Art  of 
Making  Comedies,”  says  that  the  remarkable  genius.  Captain  Virue's, 
first  reduced  to  three  acts  plays  which  formerly  went  on  all  fours  like 
a child;  and  that  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  a writer  of  the  14th  century, 
introduced  allegorical  personages  on  the  stage.  But  Cervantes  claims 
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both  these  honours  for  himself.  “ I/’  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
first  reduced  comedies  from  five  to  three  acts.  I first  represented 
in  these  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  soul,  and  with  general  applause 
set  on  the  stage  characters  having  some  relation  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  life.”  He  adds  a negative  proof  of  their  merit  in  the  assertion  that 
not  one  of  them  all  met  with  an  oblation  of  cucumbers  or  other  missiles : 
every  one  ran  its  appointed  course  without  hisses,  groans,  or  cat-calls. 

Cervantes’  second  batch  of  comedies  was  not  received  so 
favourably — was  not,  in  fact,  received  at  all.  During  these  thirty 
years  the  day-star  of  the  great  Lope  had  arisen,  and  was 
now  bathing  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  theatrical  world  in  its 
sparkling  radiance.  Not  a manager  inquired  after  Cervantes  or 
his  comedies.  ‘‘  They  did  not  come  to  seek  me,”  he  says  in  his 
Adjunia  al  Parnaso^  ‘‘  and  I did  not  go  to  seek  them.  They  have 
their  own  poets,  their  ;paniaguados,  their  particular  friends  and 
parasites  whom  they  support,  and  succeeding  with  these,  seek  not 
better  bread  than  wheaten.”  In  a word,  he  found  no  birds  in  those 
nests  of  thirty  years  ago.  So  the  unhappy  comedies  were  cast  into  a 
coffer,  consecrated  and  condemned  to  everlasting  silence.  There, 
probably,  they  would  have  remained,  had  not  some  good-natured 
friend  on  one  occasion  said,  that  though  you  might  obtain  entertain- 
ment from  Cervantes’  prose,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  his 
verse.  Upon  this  hint  the  author  at  once  published  them,  observing 
in  their  defence  that  either  his  own  intelligence  must  have  much 
decayed,  or  the  age  changed  considerably  for  the  better,  contrary  to 
the  proverb  which  always  praises  the  good  old  time. 

‘‘  The  Numancia”  is  the  only  tragedy  written  by  Cervantes.  It 
is  comprised  in  four  acts,  and  is  mainly  historical.  The  author  is 
indifferent  to  history  only  when  he  can  increase  the  interest  of  his 
drama  or  elevate  the  glory  of  the  ancestors  of  his  people  by  his  own 
imagination.  Florus,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  the  number  of  Romans 
engaged  in  the  siege  was  forty  thousand,  of  the  Numantians  only  four; 
Cervantes  says  the  besieged  were  three  thousand  and  the  besiegers 
eighty.  So  the  length  of  the  siege,  in  Strabo  eight  years  and  in 
Florus  fourteen,  is  extended  into  sixteen  by  Cervantes.  The  interes 
of  the  play  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  love-scenes  of  Lira  and 
Morandro,  and  by  the  introduction  of  Marquino  the  necromancer, 
for  both  of  which  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
there  is  no  historic  evidence. 

The  tragedy  commences  witlv  a reproof  administered  by  Scipio, 
the  Roman  general,  to  his  soldiers.  In  a speech  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred lines  he  censures  as  many  soldiers  as  can  be  got  together  on 
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the  stage.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  author,  who  invariably  shows 
himself  alive  to  the  influence  of  spectacular  concomitants.  The 
Roman  general  bids  them  leave  the  low  and  light  desires  of  women 
and  of  wine.  One  cup  is  enough  for  drinking,  one  fascine  is 
sufficient  for  a bed.  No  soldier  is  to  carry  a cooking  utensil,  or  to 
smell  of  aught  but  pitch.  All  this  agrees  with  Florus,  scoria  calories 
sarcince  nisi  ad  usum  necessarice  amputantur.  Despidio^  says  Mariana, 
the  Spanish  historian,  dos  mil  rameras.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, il  les  prive  de  tout  ce  qui  les  avait  amollis.  Thus  he  restored 
military  discipline.  Setting  his  men  to  work  in  the  trenches,  he  made 
them  carry  stakes  if  they  would  not  carry  standards,  and  stained 
them  with  mud  if  not  with  blood.  Scipio  determines  to  cut  the  roots 
of  the  courage  of  his  foe  by  a siege.  The  first  act  concludes  with 
the  appearance  of  a girl  crowned  with  towers  and  holding  a castle 
— an  allusion,  of  course,  to  the  name  and  arms  of  Castile — in  her 
hand,  who  beseeches  the  River  Duero,  which  bathes  the  walls  of 
Numantia,  for  aid.  The  river  rises  in  its  turn,  but  suggests  no 
remedy.  It,  however,  prophesies,  with  the  assistance  of  Proteus,  the 
reversal  of  the  Romans  by  Attila  and  the  Goths,  and  the  mag- 
nanimous achievements  of  Philip  II. 

In  the  second  act  it  is  resolved,  in  a council  of  the  Numantians,  to 
have  recourse  to  divine  help.  Enter,  according  to  stage  directions,  a 
sacrificial  sheep,  led  by  a couple  of  priests,  or  holy  butchers,  as  Dryden 
calls  them,  a page  with  a silver  basin  and  towel,  another  with  a silver 
water-jug,  another  with  a silver  wine  ditto,  another  with  incense,  another 
with  fire  and  wood,  and  so  on;  in  fact,  all  the  dramatis personce  that  can 
be  spared  are  to  come  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  Numantian  citizens. 
The  sacrifice  is  accompanied  with  evil  omens.  The  torches  will  not 
light.  A noise  underneath  the  scaffolding,  made  with  a barrel  full  of 
stones,  indicates  thunder  ; a blazing  meteor  is  represented  by  the 
discharge  of  a sky-rocket.  Nor  is  this  all.  Half  a demon  rises  up 
a centre  trap,  and  takes  the  victim  from  the  very  hands  of  the  priest. 
Recourse  is  had  to  Marquino,  the  necromancer.  He  enters,  sur- 
rounded with  several  magic  appliances,  and  commences  to  raise  a 
recently-buried  body  from  the  dead.  This  scene  resembles  the 
necromancy  of  the  witch  Erichtho  for  Sextus,  in  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia.” 
The  same  unwillingness  to  return  to  life  is  expressed  by  tlie  Nu- 
mantian as  by  the  Latin  ghost: 

Invisaque  claustra  timentem 
Carceris  antiqui. 

Marquino  in  his  adjuration  reproaches  the  King  of  Hell  with  a dis- 
gxace  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  confined  to  this  world.  He 
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calls  him  traitor  spouse  of  a spouse  who  for  half  the  year  is  luckily 
without  him,  and  hints,  with  a reference  to  the  horns  of  the  moon, 
that  that  interval  is  not  employed  to  his  honour.  The  corpse  con- 
tinues sullenly  silent,  until  the  sorcerer  whips  it  into  words.  Then  it 
prophesies  evil,  and  falls  back  into  the  grave,  whither  Marquino  in  a 
pet  pitches  himself  after  it.  All  this  was  intended,  no  doubt,  by  the 
author  for  serious  business,  but  it  verges  on  comedy,  and  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  buskin. 

In  the  third  act  the  Numantians  resolve,  as  a last  resource,  after 
burning  their  valuables  in  a common  bonfire,  to  destroy  themselves. 
Before  this,  however,  they  cut  up  the  Roman  prisoners  and  eat 
them.  jSIariana  says  they  ate  their  own  dead  also ; but  Cervantes  has 
avoided  this  circumstance  of  additional  horror.  It  seems,  however, 
in  accordance  with  historical  fact.  Lira  is  dying  for  want  of  food,  her 
lover  T^Iorandro  determines  to  seek  it  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  After 
unparalleled  dangers  he  returns  in  the  fourth  act,  wounded  to  the 
death,  with  a morsel  of  bloody  biscuit.  Lira,  the  lyre  which  sounds 
so  sweetly  to  her  lover’s  fancy,  kisses  the  blood,  but  indignantly 
refuses  to  devour  the  biscuit.  They  both  die.  Women  die,  men 
die,  children  die,  everybody  dies  by  hunger  or  the  sword,  excepting  a 
youth  who,  having  taken  refuge  in  a tower,  tells  Scipio  he  shall  not 
lead  a single  Numantian  in  triumph,  and  concludes  by  throwing  him- 
self from  the  top  of  it.  Other  characters  in  the  piece  are  War,  and 
Sickness  and  Famine,  both  in  yellow  masks,  and  Sickness  lean- 
ing on  a crutch,  with  her  head  bound  up  in  a napkin.  Fame 
appears  at  the  end  to  declare  the  glory  of  the  Numantians  and 
their  descendants  in  Spain.  Of  the  Romans  there  is  very  little  said 
in  the  whole  play.  Schlegel  discovers  in  it  a dominating  idea  of 
destiny  and  a Spartan  pathos.  It  certainly  approaches,  perhaps  too 
frequently,  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  drama.  It  is  written  chiefly 
in  octaves  and  redondillas,  or  dimeter  trochaics,  with  rhymes  in 
the  extreme  and  mean  lines,  as  in  “ In  Memoriam.”  It  abounds 
in  patriotic  patter,  reminding  the  reader  in  this  respect  of  that  most 
tedious  of  plays  the  “ Cinna  ” of  Corneille.  Some  of  its  admirers,  as 
Schlegel,  speak  of  it  as  a fearful  and  imposing  picture  painted  with 
blood  and  tears.  No  modern  audience  would  have  patience  to  listen 
to  such  long  speeches  as  are  made,  for  example,  by  Scipio  and 
the  River  Duero.  It  is,  indeed,  about  as  proper  for  the  stage  as  the 
“ Choephoroe  ” of  ^schylus. 

“ The  Trade,”  or  IManner  of  Life,  ‘‘  in  Algiers,”  in  five  acts,  was 
wTitten  soon  after  the  author’s  return  thence  from  slavery,  and  seems  in- 
tended to  inspire  a zeal  for  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  Moors, 
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as  the  ^‘Numancia,”  probably,  to  provoke  patriotism — that  last  refuge, 
according  to  our  famous  lexicographer,  of  a scoundrel.  The  plot  of 
the  play  is  one  of  involved  affections.  Izuf  and  Zara  are  the  Moorish 
proprietors  of  the  Spaniards  Aurelio  and  Silvia,  an  engaged  couple. 
Of  this  pair  the  souls  are  blended  in  such  a way  as  scarcely  to  be 
separated  by  the  winding-sheet.  Izuf  is  in  love  with  Silvia,  and  em- 
ploys Aurelio  as  his  intercessor  to  obtain  her  favour.  Zara  is  in  love 
with  Aurelio,  and  employs  Silvia  for  a like  end.  Aurelio  undertakes 
to  shorten  the  sail  of  Silvia^s  chastity,  and  Silvia  promises  the  subjec- 
tion of  Aurelio.  This  plot  was  copied  by  Lope  in  his  Captives  of 
Algiers,’^  with  the  customary  alteration  of  names.  Cervantes  has 
himself  repeated  it  in  the  “ Banos  de  Argel,”  and  the  reader  of  his 
novels  will  find  it  largely  resemble  his  Liberal  Lover.”  In  the  first 
act  Aurelio  is  introduced,  informing  us  in  redondillas  that  his  soul  is 
fettered  by  his  Christian  mistress,  his  body  by  his  Moorish  master. 
Zara  makes  love  to  him  with  all  the  impassioned  ardour  of  a married 
woman.  He  objects  to  her  the  difference  of  their  creeds.  ‘‘A  fig 
for  Mahomet ! ” says  that  matron,  if  only  you  will  be  mine.” 
Thereupon  Aurelio  supplicates  the  assistance  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
and  the  Virgin  in  very  tedious  octaves.  In  the  second  act  is  a 
pretty  scene  between  Izuf  and  Silvia,  in  which  he  compares  the  white 
veil  which  hides  her  divine  loveliness  to  the  snow  which  conceals 
on  a wintry  day  the  light  of  heaven.  Aurelio  utters  some  tercets 
in  monologue  respecting  the  golden  age,  the  age  without  meum  or 
tuwn^  which  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote’s  harangue  to  the  goat- 
herds, after  he  had  satisfied  his  desire  for  eating  and  drinking.  In 
this  act  Fatima,  a confidante  of  Zara,  endeavours  to  assist  that  lady 
in  obtaining  Aurelio’s  affection,  though  in  her  opinion  the  dog  is 
about  as  much  acquainted  with  love  as  an  ass  with  a lyre.  How- 
ever, being  a bit  of  a sorceress,  she  makes  a waxen  image  of  him,  as 
Simcetha  of  Delphis  in  Theocritus,  to  burn  the  frozen  Christian, 
and  on  a suitable  occasion,  when  Night  is  driving  her  starrj  car 
through  the  central  skies,  Fatima,  with  hair  dishevelled,  her  right  foot 
bare,  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  sea  and  the  sunset,  with  five 
reeds  cut  in  the  light  of  a full  moon,  and  arranged  in  magic  order, 
with  certain  heads  of  African  serpents  slain  in  summer  time,  with  a 
string  of  pregnant  stones  taken  from  an  eagle’s  eyry,  and  other  trifles 
suggestive  of  the  contents  of  the  witches’  cauldron  on  the  barren 
heath  of  Forres,  raises  the  devil.  The  Devil  politely  laments  that  all 
her  labour  is  in  vain,  since  the  Christian  heart  cannot  be  hurt  by 
sorcery,  but  offers  to  send  Occasion  and  Necessity  to  help  her  all 
they  can.  The  scene  in  which  these  appear  is  excellently  conducted. 
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Aurelio  echoes  their  words,  as  though  giving  utterance  solely  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  0);\*n  imagination.  “Your  shoes  are  shabby,’^ 
whispers  Xecessit}*.  “ My  shoes  are  shabby,'’ says  Aurelio.  “Your 
shirt  is  dirt}’,”  whispers  Necessity.  “My  shirt  is  dirty,”  says  Aurelio. 
Then  Occasion  steps  in,  and  lingers  for  him  to  get  a good  hold  on 
her  forelock,  but  all  is  idle.  Aurelio  determines  to  live  and  die  a 
Christian.  Soon  after,  the  two  Christian  lovers  are  found  by  Izuf 
and  Zara,  in  the  act  of  embracing  one  another.  They  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  deceive  the  floors,  and  now,  with  a promptitude  of 
l}nng  which  suggests  considerable  practice,  declare  that  their  embrace 
is  only  the  result  of  joy  they  both  feel  on  having  obtained  from  one 
another  a consent  to  the  desires  of  their  respective  proprietors.  Per- 
haps the  only  gleam  of  comedy,  as  we  understand  it,  in  this  old  Spa- 
nish comedy  lightens  our  countenances  here,  where  Izuf  is  anxious 
to  punish  nobody  but  Aurelio,  while  his  -^-ife  persists  that  Silvia  alone 
is  guilt}’.  The  play  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Fray  Gil,  an  historical 
character,  who  ransomed  Cervantes,  with  the  price  of  redemption 
of  the  captives  of  the  stor}%  and  several  others.  The  concluding  lines 
are  formed  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings  uttered  by  these  captives 
numbered  first,  second,  and  so  on,  like  the  gentlemen  of  Shakespeare. 
Several  episodes  occur  in  this  play,  but  they  are  not  neatly  dovetailed 
into  the  chief  action,  as  is  of  course  desirable.  They  are  as  distinct 
as  the  trs’O  plots  in  “ The  Spanish  Friar,”  -which,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  so  admirably  coalesce.  Cerv^antes  was  either  incapable  or 
careless  of  such  coincidence  as  marks  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  All 
the  accessories,  however,  tend  to  support  the  moral  end  of  the  drama, 
the  redemption  of  the  Christian  slaves,  of  which  we  are  informed  in 
this  play  itself  there  were  some  fifteen  thousand.  For  instance,  a 
slave-market  is  introduced,  where,  after  a trial  of  tlie  slaves,  in  which 
some  of  the  circumstances  remind  us  of  Gerome’s  MarcJie  iTEsclaves, 
a mother,  with  an  aiiharazo  or  incumbrance  in  the  way  of  a baby  in  her 
arms,  is  separated  from  her  son.  This  youth  is  presented  in  a later 
scene  calling  himself  Soliman,  a convert  to  IMahometanism ; in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author,  he  has  given  his  soul  to  Satan.  A splendid 
Moorish  dress  in  which  he  appears,  and  some  delicate  oriental  com- 
estibles, seem  to  hav’e  been  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  conversion. 
Another  episode  is  that  of  a slave  who  has  run  aw’ay,  having  pre- 
viously fiimished  himself  -with  three  pairs  of  shoes,  ten  pounds  of 
bread,  and  a species  of  pastry  of  great  sustaining  power,  made  of 
flour,  eggs,  and  honey.  But  his  foot  swells,  his  raiment  waxes  old, 
and  his  bread  mouldy  ; his  legs  are  tom  -with  briers  and  thorns.  In 
this  extremity  he  commits  both  body  and  soul  to  the  charge  of  our 
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Lady  of  Monserrate,  and  lies  down  to  sleep  under  a bush.  Comes  a 
lion,  and  lies  down  beside  him.  Here  is  Spenser’s  story  of  Una.  The 
lion  sent  by  the  Virgin  leads  him  out  of  all  peril.  There  is  also  in 
this  play  the  relation  of  the  burning  of  Brother  Miguel  de  Aranda, 
upon  which  unlucky  priest,  Father  Ahedo  in  his  history  of  Algiers  tells 
us,  the  Moors  took  satisfaction  for  the  many  murders  of  their  country- 
men by  the  Inquisition.  They  seem  to  have  cooked  the  ecclesiastic 
artistically.  They  desired  their  lamb  thoroughly  roasted,  says  the 
comedy,  and  were  not  content  with  a scorched  surface  and  all  the 
rest  raw.  Other  relations  of  Christian  suffering,  of  which  it  is  to  be 
remembered  Cervantes  might  have  been  an  eye-witness,  together  with 
pious  advice  and  religious  disquisitions,  complete  the  play.  Saavedra 
or  Cervantes  is  himself  one  of  the  characters,  and  is  engaged  in 
demonstrating 'to  a fellow- slave  the  danger  of  a temporary  conversion 
to  the  Mussulman  faith,  to  which  that  slave  was  inclined  for  his  own 
convenience.  Saavedra  quotes  a text  of  Scripture  to  show  that 
such  conduct  is  highly  to  be  condemned.  He  adds  to  the  text 
many  pious  but  painfully  monotonous  observations  concerning  true 
repentance.  He  divides  it  into  three  parts,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
modern  parson — essential  parts,  without  which  it  is  altogether  vain 
and  imperfect.  The  first  part  is  the  contrition  of  the  heart,  the  second 
the  confession  of  the  mouth,  and  the  third  the  satisfaction  of  works. 
Therefore  he  that  professes  himself  contrite,  like  some  renegade 
Christians,  and  yet  with  his  lips  and  in  his  actions  denies  Christ  and 

His  saints and  so  on  for  a couple  of  columns,  until  we  feel 

like  the  Italian  of  Macaulay,  who,  having  the  choice  given  him  of 
the  galleys  or  Guicciardini,  chose  the  latter,  but  went  off  willingly 
to  the  galleys  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  Pisan  wars.  Such 
wearisome  homilies  are  not,  unhappily,  infrequent  in  the  plays  of 
Cervantes  ; they  are  doubtless  instructive  as  a Directory  or  the 
Court  Calendar,  a Bradshaw,  or  the  Statutes  at  Large,  but,  save  for 
an  exceptional  class  of  intellect,  they  are  not  entertaining. 

The  comedy  of  the  “ Banos  de  Argel  ” may  be  first  considered 
as,  among  Cervantes’  later  comedies,  since  it  contains  the  same  subject 
and  repeats  some  of  the  chief  incidents  in,  “ The  Trade  of  Algiers.” 

The  word  Baiiot'  says  Cervantes,  speaking  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Captive,  in  his  story  in  ‘‘  Don  Quixote,”  “ is  the  Turkish  name  for 
the  prison  or  house  in  which  Christian  captives,  both  of  the  king  and 
of  private  individuals,  are  enclosed.”  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find 
in  Turkish  or  in  Arabic  any  word  resembling  Bano  bearing  the  sig- 
nification which  Cervantes  supposed  that  word  to  possess.  The 
main  interest  of  this  comedy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Story  in 
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Don  Quixote  ” — the  love  for  a Christian  slave  of  a Moorish  lady 
who  has  been  instructed  by  her  nurse  in  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
comedy,  as  in  the  story,  we  see  the  long  cane,  with  the  linen  bundle 
containing  coins  attached  to  it,  projecting  from  the  window  like  a 
loophole  in  the  wall,  covered  with  close  lattice-work.  The  letter 
which  the  Moorish  lady  sends  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  ; the 
same  are  the  minor  events,  the  same  is  the  conclusion.  The  names, 
however,  are  changed.  Zora,  in  the  play,  takes  the  place  of  Zoraida 
in  the  novel  ; and  in  the  latter,  as  in  The  Trade  of  Algiers,”  there 
is  mention  of  Saavedra,  who  appears  not  in  the  “Banos.”  And 
there  are  many  witty  allusions  which  are  found  only  in  the  drama. 
As,  for  example,  when  the  bundle  is  opened,  and  eleven  golden 
crowns  with  one  doubloon  are  discovered,  Lope,  the  beloved  Christian, 
says  the  solitary  doubloon  is  the  Paternoster  of  the  Rosary;  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  companion,  is  a very  proper  comparison.  En- 
couraged by  this  approval,  Lope  compares  the  whole  gift  to  heavenly 
manna,  for,  quoth  he,  Habakkuk  has  brought  us  in  this  prison  of 
ours  a basket  of  something  better  than  pottage.  The  allusion  is,  of 
course,  to  the  dinner  intended  for  Habakkuk’s  reapers  in  a field  of 
Judaea,  which  was  brought  through  the  air  to  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den 
by  that  distinguished  prophet  of  J ewry,  of  Avhose  whole  history  there 
are  so  many  and  so  sadly  conflicting  accounts.  The  main  subject 
of  “ The  Trade  of  Algiers  ” forms  an  episode  in  the  “ Banos.”  Isuf 
and  Zara,  Silvia  and  Aurelio  act  their  several  parts  over  again,  only 
with  other  names,  as  Dryden’s  Montezuma  appears  again  as  Al- 
manzor  in  the  “ Conquest  of  Granada,”  and  Lyndaraxa  is  but  the 
Almeria  of  the  “ Indian  Emperor.” 

To  compensate  for  the  child  converted  to  Islamism,  we  have  a 
Christian  child  crucified.  By  the  simple  device  of  drawing  a curtain, 
the  chief  scenic  appendage  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes, 
this  boy  is  represented  to  his  father  full  of  agony,  and  the  public  full 
of  admiration,  bound  to  a post  and  covered  with  blood.  He  had 
been  before  introduced  playing  with  a spinning-top,  to  show  his 
extreme  innocence  of  spirit.  Another  Christian  youth  is  beaten  for 
what  his  masters  consider  malingering  ; another  has  had  his  ears  cut 
off ; another  is  impaled,  not  indeed  coram  populo^  for  to  this  rule 
Cervantes  pays  great  regard,  directing  even  those  slain  in  battle  to 
fall  in  the  veshiario,  or  behind  the  scenes.  Before  his  last  victim 
exits  or  enters,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  for  punishment,  he  ventures  on 
an  ambitious  conceit.  For  such  earthly  impalement  he  will  obtain 
a heavenly  pall.  Some  provocation,  however,  existed  for  these 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Moorish  masters.  One  Christian, 
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for  instance,  in  this  curious  comedy  murders  a Moor  in  conse- 
quence of  a slight  disagreement ; another,  a Sacristan,  roundly  calls 
Mahomet  hideputa^  an  expressive  term  of  Castilian  contempt. 
And  this  conduct  was  the  less  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christians  had  liberty  to  perform  their  sacred  rites.  In  this  very  play 
the  last  act  is  concerned  with  a celebration  of  Easter.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  “ Banos  are  the  scenes  between  that  profane 
Sacristan  and  a Jew.  The  treatment  of  this  Jew,  who  is  nameless, 
will  remind  the  reader  of  that  of  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  It  is 
instructive  to  consider  how  tenderly  religious  zeal  can  foster  the  best 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  “ Is  not  this  a Jew?”  asks  one  of 
the  characters.  “ Ay,”  answers  the  Sacristan,  ‘‘  you  can  easily 
see  it  by  his  infamous  slippers  and  his  poor  wretched  face.”  The 
Sacristan  happens  to  be  bearing  a barrel  of  water  at  the  time,  and 
cries  Halloa  ! you  Jew,  hear  ! ” 

yew.  What  would  you,  O Christian  ? 

Sac,  Carry  me  this  cask  into  my  master’s  house. 

yew.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day  I can  do  no  work.  No,  not  if  you 
kill  me  for  it.  To-morrow  I will  carry  two  hundred. 

Sac,  Dog  of  a Jew  ! To-morrow  I take  a holiday.  Away  with  it,  and  no 
more  words. 

yew.  Though  you  kill  me  for  refusing,  I cannot  carry  it. 

Sac.  God’s  life,  dog  ! I’ll  tear  out  your  liver. 

yew.  Ah,  well  away  ! I am  poor*  and  miserable.  Let  it  suffice,  O Christian  ! 
good  Christian ! that  I would  bear  it,  by  the  blessed  God  I would,  were  it  not  our 
Sabbath  day. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  Sacristan  has  no  right  of  any 
kind  to  the  labour  of  the  Jew.  On  the  second  occasion  of  the  Jew^s 
appearance  the  Sacristan  has  stolen  from  him  a Murcian  delicacy, 
which  the  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  defines  as  a curded 
tart  made  in  a posnet,  of  cheese,  rasped  bread,  madapples,  honey, 
and  other  matters,  reminding  the  reader  by  its  many  ingredients  of 
that  mystic  and  polysyllabic  compound  in  the  ‘‘  Ecclesiazusae  ” of 
Aristophanes,  which  is  politely  offered  by  the  first  half  of  the  chorus 
to  the  second.  The  unhappy  Jew  had  cooked  this  dish  for  himself 
on  the  day  preceding  his  Sabbath,  and  had  nothing  else  to  eat, 
neither  was  able  to  cook  aught  else  in  accordance  with  his  law.  The 
honest  Sacristan  will  not  let  it  go  without  payment.  Finally,  he 
takes  fifteen  reals  from  the  legal  proprietor,  five  for  the  present  dish 
and  ten  for  two  others  pf  which  he  intends  to  rob  him  in  the  future. 
He  treats  him,  in  short,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Warren 
Hastings  treated  Cheyte  Sing.  The  Jew  appears  for  the  last  time 
before  the  Cadi  to  complain  that  the  Sacristan  has  stolen  his  child. 
The  Jew  obtains  his  child,  but  has  to  pay  forty  asperos  to  the 
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Sacristan  for  the  latter’s  loss  of  time  in  robbing  the  Jew  of  what  this 
excellent  church  official  charitably,  and  with  his  wonted  piety,  calls 
his  hideputa. 

The  comedy  has  many  sudden  changes  of  place,  which  are 
somewhat  confusing,  as  there  is  no  notice  of  them  by  any  division 
of  scenes.  They  were  probably  signified  to  the  audience,  as  on 
Shakespeare’s  stage,  by  advertisements  on  a black  board,  such  as 
‘‘  This  is  Algiers,”  ‘‘  This  is  Spain.”  There  are,  however,  none  of 
those  allegorical  characters  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  former 
plays,  and  which  Cervantes  imagined  he  was  the  first  to  introduce. 
He  entertained,  the  reader  will  remember,  a similar  idea  about  his 
novels.  The  only  remaining  features  of  interest  in  the  “ Banos  ” are 
an  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens  of  a Christian  armada, 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  clouds,  which  leads 
to  the  slaughter  of  some  thirty  Christian  captives,  and  an  attempt  to 
escape,  perhaps  tried  by  Cervantes  himself,  on  a raft  of  small  troughs 
supported  by  several  large  calabashes,  the  fugitive  himself  forming 
the  mainmast,  his  arms  stretched  out  as  yards,  supporting  one  of  his 
old  shirts  suspended  between  them  for  a sail. 

Another  drama,  coloured  by  the  author’s  own  experience  as  a 
captive,  and  founded,  it  is  affirmed,  on  a true  story,  is  that  of  the 
“ Grand  Sultana.”  Cathalina  de  Oviedo,  a Spanish  lady  taken  by 
the  Moors  at  an  early  age,  and  a contemporary  of  Cervantes,  is  said 
to  have  attained  this  dignity.  According  to  the  popular  tradition  she 
becomes  a Mussulman,  but  the  dramatist,  careless  of  probability,  and 
studying  only  stage  effect,  will  have  her  remain  a Christian.  Heaven 
never  founded  such  another  in  its  crucible.  She  is  fair  as  a fresh, 
half-open  rose  set  in  a walled  garden;  fair  as  a daybreak  full  of  orient 
pearl;  fair  as  the  myriad  reflections  of  the  westering  sun.  The  Sultan 
himself — whom  she  turns  into  a tame  snake — describes  her  as  more 
elegant  than  an  April  morning ; enamelling,  enlightening,  and  em- 
broidering the  meadows,  and  giving  a golden  glory  to  the  world. 
Nature  robbed  everything  of  its  best  at  her  birth,  and  so  set  her  high 
above  all  human  beauty.  Still,  her  beauty,  unimaginable  as  it  is,  is 
surpassed  by  her  discretion.  No  wonder  the  will  of  Amurath 
becomes  subject  to  hers,  as  darkness  is  subject  to  light.  No  wonder 
his  soul  makes  itself  all  eyes  to  admire  her.  No  wonder  he  orders  for 
her  such  a dress,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  diamonds  of  India, 
as  would  make  most  women’s  mouths  water  with  unavailing  desire. 
But  who  is  chosen  to  construct  this  gorgeous  garment  ? The  irony 
of  fate  puts  forward  a neglected  Christian  slave,  who  whispers  in 
Cathalina’s  ear  that  he  would  sooner  measure  her  for  her  shroud. 
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It  is  her  long-lost  father.  The  lady  faints.  The  Sultan  storms  and 
rages,  and  the  daughter  awakes  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  sire 
becoming  food  for  tunnies  and  tenches,  or  having  his  caul  split  like 
a rabbit  by  the  half  of  a yard-arm,  which  an  industrious  official  has 
sharpened  for  that  express  purpose.  As  in  nearly  all  Cervantes’ 
comedies,  there  is  a double  plot,  not  too  neatly  connected.  A pair  of 
Transylvanian  lovers,  Lambert  or  Albert  and  Clara,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Sultan’s  seraglio,  the  former  of  course  being  dressed  as 
a woman,  and  are  there  known  under  the  names  of  Zelinda  and 
Zayda,  a circumstance  which  the  author  seems  anxious  to  impress 
upon  our  notice,  as  he  insists  upon  it  four  times  over.  So  little 
connection,  indeed,  have  these  persons  with  the  main  subjects  of  the 
play,  so  sparse  are  their  appearances  therein,  that  without  this  pre- 
caution the  reader  might  well  inquire  who  on  earth  they  were  ! On 
an  evil  day  the  Grand  Turk,  animated  not  by  any  inconstancy,  but 
only  by  a laudable  anxiety  to  obtain  issue  of  his  body,  throws  the 
handkerchief  to  Zelinda.  Some  little  disturbance  ensues.  Zelinda 
ultimately  escapes  by  persuading  the  Sultan  that  he,  by  patient  prayer, 
had  prevailed  upon  the  Prophet  to  change  his  sex.  The  Sultan,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  faith  enough  to  move  mountains,  believes 
this,  and  rewards  the  person  so  favoured  of  Mahomet  by  a marriage 
with  Zayda,  and  by  making  him  Pacha  of  Rhodes.  The  gracioso,  a 
character  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lope,  which  enlivens  the 
action  but  seldom  advances  the  plot,  is  a certain  Christian  captive 
called  Madrigal,  who  early  distinguishes  himself  by  putting  a large 
lump  of  pork  into  a pot  of  borofiia^  or  vegetable  soup,  much  affected 
by  the  Jews.  At  that  time  every  kind  of  petty  impertinence  offered 
to  this  persecuted  people  passed  for  wit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
public.  Afterwards  Madrigal  comes  on  the  stage  with  two  companions, 
all  attired  in  brand-new  coloured  waistcoats,  white  linen  breeches,  and 
black  buskins,  and  the  trio  dance  and  sing  to  their  own  accompaniment 
of  guitar  and  tambourines.  So  far,  they  bear  no  little  resemblance  to 
the  familiar  three  which  haunt  our  metropolitan  streets  with  their 
blackened  faces.  But  a distinction  appears  in  the  fact  that  their 
wristbands  are  expressly  stated  to  be  without  ruffles.  The  greatest 
absurdity  in  connection  with  this  Madrigal  is  his  solemn  promise  to 
the  Cadi — the  Moorish  Bishop,  as  Cervantes  explains — to  teach,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  the  Sultan’s  great  elephant  Turkish,  of  which  he 
confesses  he  knows  not  a word,  within  the  space  of  ten  years.  The 
descendant  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  as  he  calls  himself,  sets  about  his 
arduous  feat  by  sounding  in  the  beast’s  ear  with  a tin  trumpet.  He 
has  made  this  promise  to  escape  the  penalty  of  death,  a^d,  as  he 
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explains  to  one  of  his  comrades  who  dilates  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  either  himself,  or  the  Cadi,  or  the  elephant  will  probably 
die,  and  so  the  engagement  be  dissolved,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
allotted  term.  This  anecdote  is  probably  not  original.  The  play 
abounds,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  Moorish  words  and  customs. 
There  is  a notice  of  the  manner  of  reception  of  a Persian  ambassador, 
of  a remarkable  Eastern  method  of  offering  petitions,  with  which  the 
play  opens,  and  of  the  number  of  ladies  in  the  harem.  A curious 
theological  opinion,  that  Judas  sinned  more  in  hanging  himself  than 
in  selling  his  Master,  is  laid  down  by  the  father  of  the  heroine — that 
rose,  as  she  is  called  by  the  grateful  Pacha,  set  among  thorns  for  the 
rose’s  greater  glory. 

“ Pedro  de  Urde  Malas,”  a drama  of  the  picaresque  style,  has 
little  interest  or  excellence.  Pedro,  a fellow  so  astute  that  Solomon, 
king  of  the  Jews,  might  pay  him  tribute,  is  in  the  service  of  an  alcalde, 
the  most  stupid  person  from  Flanders  to  Greece  and  from  Egypt  to 
Castile.  His  manner  of  giving  judgment  is  honest,  if  eccentric. 
Certain  judicial  decisions  are  put  into  his  hood,  and  drawn  out  at 
haphazard  by  Pedro,  when  the  time  arrives  for  sentence.  Their 
malapropos  character  constitutes  the  humour  of  the  first  act.  In  the 
second,  Pedro  gives  a sketch  of  his  life,  of  the  roguish  kind  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  Rinconete,  to  a certain  gipsy,  who  in  turn  describes 
the  chief  characteristics  and  agrements  of  gipsy  existence,  in  very 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  Cervantes  told  them  in  the  ‘‘  Little  Gipsy 
Girl.”  A stage  direction  gives  the  additional  information  that  all  the 
gipsies  are  to  speak  their  parts  ceceando^  or  after  a lisping  fashion. 
Pedro  was  told  early  in  life  that  he  should  become  a king,  and 
becomes  in  the  end  a king  on  the  stage.  Belica,  or  Belilla,  pet  forms 
of  Isabelle,  is  the  niece  of  the  queen,  but,  like  Costanza,  the  gipsy 
girl,  has  been  brought  up  from  infancy  by  that  wandering  people. 
She  plays  no  important  part  in  the  comedy,  and  seems  only  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  anagnorisis,  which  is  brought  about  by  some 
jewels  in  the  usual  manner.  Plot  in  the  play  there  is  none.  But 
the  subject  which  occupies  the  greatest  number  of  lines  is  a religious 
rascality  on  the  part  of  Pedro  Urde  Malas.  He  disguises  himself  as 
a hermit,  and  by  representing  to  a rich  and  silly  countrywoman  that  he 
has  just  arrived  from  Purgatory,  where  many  of  her  relations  are 
suffering  the  severest  torments,  he  extracts  from  her  several  sums 
of  money  under  pretence  of  prayer  for  these  unhappy  souls.  He 
leaves  her  at  last  content,  but  naked.  It  is  curious  how  Cervantes 
could  have  obtained  his  privilege  for  printing  such  expressions  as 
follow  concerning  one  of  the  most  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
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Catholic  Faith.  Your  husband,”  Pedro  tells  his  gull,  ^^will  escape 
the  horrible  flame  ; your  son  will  lower  the  sail  of  his  lofty,  fearful 
yell,  which  he  is  uttering  in  the  fire  which  burns  the  black  country ; 
little  Martin,  your  nephew — I mean  him  with  the  mole  on  his  face — 
will  cease  to  pout  when  he  perceives  the  high  road  of  glory  which  he 
will  pass  along  so  soon.”  And  so  on  for  a couple  of  columns.  The 
unfortunate  woman  looks  on  herself  as  another  soul  in  Purgatory, 
after  parting  with  her  cat-skin  purse  with  its  contents,  but  congratulates 
herself  on  the  certainty  of  her  sally  to  the  serene  region  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  faith.  An  incident  less  irreligious,  but  more  amusing, 
is  that  in  which  Pedro  takes  a couple  of  pullets  from  their  proprietor 
with  the  sole  excuse  that  it  is  his  duty  to  send  them  as  a ransom  for 
the  Christian  captives  in  Algiers.  Pedro^s  conception  of  a good 
actor  is  perhaps  correct.  If  all  actors,”  he  says,  had  the  proper 
requisites  of  an  actor,  they  would  be  as  rare  as  they  are  now 
numerous.  For  an  actor  must  have  a good  memory,  an  easy  delivery, 
a sufficient  wardrobe.  He  must  not  be  affected  in  any  great  degree, 
nor  must  he  mouth  his  part.  He  must  be  distinguished  by  a careless 
care.  He  must  act  in  such  a manner,  with  such  zeal  and  cunning, 
as  to  make  himself  wholly  that  w’hich  he  pretends  to  be.  He  must 
by  his  fancy  raise  the  dead  fable  into  life  again.  He  must  with 
counterfeited  wretchedness  draw  tears  from  laughter,  and  afterwards 
carry  his  audience  back  with  him  into  laughter  out  of  tears.  Finally, 
he  must  make  them,  each  and  all,  put  on  the  semblance  himself  puts 
on,  and,  if  he  does  all  this,  he  will,  believe  me,”  says  Pedro,  ‘‘  be  an 
excellent  actor.”  Cervantes,  in  the  person  of  Pedro,  congratulates 
himself  and  the  audience,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  on  the 
absence  of  several  incidents,  which  he  probably  considered  overworn. 
The  play  does  not  end  in  a marriage — a common  circumstance 
represented  a hundred  thousand  times.  The  leading  lady  is  not 
delivered  in  the  first  act  of  a baby,  to  find  herself  in  the  second 
the  mother  of  a man  bearded  like  the  pard.  The  protagonist  is  not 
exceedingly  valiant,  nor  is  he  always  for  avenging  a certain  insult 
offered  to  his  ancestors,  nor  does  he  finally  become  king  of  a 
kingdom  unknown  to  any  cosmographer  of  this  world.  “ From  such 
impertinences  as  these,”  says  the  author,  “ my  comedy  is  free ; but 
it  abounds  in  artifice,  address,  and  ornament.” 

Another  play  without  a single  marriage  in  it  is  “ La  Entretenida,” 
a name  involving  a pun,  for  it  may  mean  ‘‘  The  Amusing,”  or  it  may 
have  a sense  which  is  suggested  by  its  concluding  lines — 

Acaba  sin  matrimonio 
La  comedia  entretenida. 
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The  chief  feature  in  the  plot  of  this  play  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Centlivre’s  “ Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,”  in  which  Colond 
Feignwell  passes  himself  oif  for  the  real  Simon  Pure.  The  heroine 
of  Cervantes’  comedy  is  naturally  disgusted  with  the  false  Simon 
Pure,  finding  he  has  neither  money  nor 'position;  and  the  real  Simon 
Pure  is  disgusted  with  the  heroine,  because  he  conceives  her  honour 
overshadowed  and  darkened  by  her  penultimate  adorer.  So  there  is 
no  marriage  between  the  masters.  The  underplot  of  the  piece  is, 
as  frequently  in  the  Spanish  drama,  between  the  servants.  There  is 
a certain  elegant  scullion  of  whom  three  are  enamoured—a  page,  a 
lackey,  and  a parasite.  Of  these,  the  lackey  expresses  himself  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  poetry.  Says  he,  “ Between  the  sieve  and 
the  crib,  between  the  straw  and  the  barley,  love’s  fever  fights  against 
me  by  night  and  by  day.”  But  the  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
smooth.  The  lady  whom  he  once  looked  on  as  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  love’s  fairest  tree,  is  little  by  little  lowered  in  his  regard  to  the 
wretchedest  mule  he  ever  scratched  in  his  life.  Her  other  servile 
suitors  for  sundry  weighty  reasons  become  aweary  of  her,  and  the 
unlucky  woman,  to  whom  destiny  had  awarded  three  stools,  sits  at 
last  in  utter  astonishment  upon  the  ground.  Thus  there  is  no 
marriage  among  the  servants.  An  accidental  similarity  of  name  and 
appearance  between  the  heroine  and  the  object  of  her  brother’s 
admiration,  insinuates  into  the  former  lady  a suspicion  equally 
indecent  and  absurd.  This  incident  is  apparently  introduced  solely 
to  complicate  a piece,  which  rather  recalls  the  sinuosities  of  Lope 
than  the  simplicity  of  Cervantes.  The  artifice  of  the  leather  wine- 
bag in  the  fight  between  the  parasite  and  the  lackey  is  but  a repetition 
of  an  incident  in  the  second  part  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  in  Camacho’s 
nuptials,  wherein  the  reader  will  remember  the  trick  by  which 
Basilio  gains  Quiteria  for  his  bride.  The  story  of  the  lover  who 
offered  a lady’s-maid  four  doubloons  for  her  and  his  lady’s  toothpick, 
is  what  the  Americans  call  ^‘a  caution”  for  such  fools  as  purchase 
with  too  confident  a faith,  and  at  far  too  high  a price,  toys  which  they 
fancy  hallowed  or  made  valuable  in  some  way  by  the  touch  of  their 
mistress’s  fingers.  For  the  careless  sewing  wench,  intent  on  other 
matters,  took  the  first  toothpick  which  came  to  hand — one  with 
which  her  old  mumbling  master  explored  the  cavities  of  such  few 
carious  tusks  as  were  still  his.  But  the  ardent  lover,  having  received 
it  with  ineffable  delight,  set  it  in  the  richest  gold,  and  wore  it  con- 
stantly as  a holy  relic  about  his  neck.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
weep  over  it  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  this  dry  and  dirty 
piece  of  stick,  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  emprise. 
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“ The  Labyrinth  of  Love,”  so  called  from  the  difficulties  which 
beset  two  ladies  who  disguise  themselves  as  men  to  pursue  the 
objects  of  their  affection,  is  full  of  the  intrigue  ’ which  characterises 
the  genre  established  by  Lope.  It  is  a comedy  of  cape  and  sword, 
in  which  the  usual  Spanish  dress  was  worn,  opposed  to  a historic  or 
religious  play.  It  is  made  glorious  by  the  presence  of  four  dukes  and 
three  duchesses,  as  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  dukes  are  called  in 
Spain.  Duke  Dagobert  informs  Duke  Frederick,  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  that  his  daughter  has  misconducted  herself,  and  offers  to 
maintain  what  he  says  with  his  sword.  The  ambassador  of  Duke 
Manfred,  who  was  engaged  to  the  accused  lady,  the  Duchess 
Rosamira,  hearing  the  accusation,  at  once  breaks  off  the  engage- 
ment. His  master,  like  Caesar,  would  have  his  wife  above  suspicion. 
Rosamira,  on  being  interrogated,  remains  dumb,  and  is  carried  off  to 
prison,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Duke  Anastasio,  one  of  her  lovers, 
who  is  present  disguised  as  a labourer.  In  the  mean  time  Duke 
Manfred  meets  while  hunting  two  young  duchesses,  disguised  as 
shepherdesses,  whom  he  admits  into  his  retinue.  The  duchesses  are 
named  Portia  and  Julia,  and  the  latter  is  in  love  with  Manfred.  On 
hearing  the  news  about  Rosamira,  all  three  of  them  depart  disguised 
as  students,  two  of  them  being  deeply  interested  in  the  accusation, 
to  find  out  what  they  can  in  connection  with  it.  Anastasio,  who  has 
determined  to  be  Rosamira’s  champion,  sends  to  her  Portia,  whom 
he  supposes  a student,  under  the  disguise  of  a market-woman. 
Julia  declares  her  love  to  Manfred  by  the  same  device  as  Viola  hers 
to  Orsino  in  Twelfth  Night.”  Portia  and  Rosamira  exchange 
dresses ; the  latter  escapes  and  flies  to  Dagobert,  who,  it  turns  out, 
has  only  accused  her  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Manfred.  On  the 
day  set  for  the  trial  by  combat,  Portia  appears,  covered,  of  course, 
with  a veil,  in  a dress  of  tabby  silk — half  black,  half  green.  Half 
her  guards  are  dressed  in  wedding  raiment,  half  in  habits  of  mourn- 
ing. On  her  left  is  the  executioner  with  the  axe  ; on  her  right  a boy 
bearing  a crown  of  laurel ; even  the  tambours  which  precede  her  are 
particoloured — ^black  and  green — all  which,  says  the  author,  very 
justly,  will  present  a strange  spectacle.  Anastasio  appears  masked^ 
and  then  Manfred,  followed  by  Julia  as  his  squire;  but  no  Dagobert, 
who,  indeed,  talking  to  Rosamira,  his  wife,  is  concealed  among  the 
crowd.  A letter,  however,  arrives  from  him  addressed  to  Frederick, 
which  explains  the  conduct  of  the  former  with  respect  to  Rosamira. 
The  married  pair  come  forward,  and  Manfred  and  Anastasio,  after 
some  little  dissatisfaction,  finally  espouse  Julia  and  Portia.  These 
latter  marriages  are  perhaps  somewhat  sudden,  seeing  that  neither  of 
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the  gentlemen  loved  or  professed  to  love  either  of  the  ladies  ; but 
they  come  not  unexpected  by  the  reader  of  Spanish  comedy. 
English  contemporary  plays  present  the  same  anomaly.  What  had 
Camillo  in  “ Winter’s  Tale  ” deserved,  what  had  he  done,  that  he 
should  be  wedded  to  that  old  vixen  Paulina  ? Nothing  whatever. 
The  poor  man  fell  a victim  to  the  fashion  of  the  period. 

The  famous  comedy  of  “ The  House  of  Jealousy  and  the  Woods 
of  Ardenia”  introduces  us  to  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  Just 
as  in  the  story  of  Bojardo,  of  the  opening  of  which  the  first  act  is  a 
dramatised  version,  comes  the  Pagan  princess,  that  fairest  of  her  sex, 
Angelica,  and  causes  sad  disturbance  among  many  prowest  knights. 
Especially  are  the  Christian  peers  Orlando  and  Rinaldo  inflamed 
with  jealous  rage.  The  former  apostrophises  the  latter  as  born  into  the 
world  solely  to  be  the  fetter  of  his  feet,  the  handcuffs  of  his  hands, 
the  hindrance  of  his  victories,  the  hell  of  his  glories,  the  destroyer 
of  his  triumphs,  and  the  bitter  aloes  of  his  delight.  In  the  comedy, 
as  in  the  poem,  Argalia,  with  the  enchanted  lance,  is  killed  by 
Ferrau.  Malagigi,  or  Malgesi,  as  he  is  called  in  the  play,  performs 
his  magic  sleights  in  favour  of  his  cousin  Rinaldo  ; and  Ganelon 
sows  such  seeds  of  discord  in  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  as  declare 
how  well  he  deserved  his  position  in  Dante’s  Inferno — in  that  icy 
lake  where,  livid  with  cold,  he  still  chatters  like  a stork  amidst 
eternal  shadow.  Cervantes’  love  of  spectacular  effect  is  very  apparent 
in  this  play.  In  the  first  act  a devil  rises  from  a trap-door,  and  sits 
by  Malgesi’s  side  so  long  as  Angelica  appears.  That  lady’s  palfrey 
is  held  by  two  savages,  dressed  in  ivy  or  some  hempen  stuff  stained 
green.  To  the  sound  of  the  sad  music  of  flutes,  Merlin’s  ghost 
emerges  from  a practicable  jasper  tomb.  The  fight  of  the  two 
paladins  is  interrupted  by  a flaming  fire.  But  in  the  second  act  are 
things  yet  more  wonderful  than  these.  The  act  commences  with  the 
complaints  of  two  poor  wise  shepherds,  who  mourn  with  their  guitars 
among  the  hills  the  bad  taste  of  a discreet  maiden,  who  prefers  to 
them  one  rich  but  foolish.  To  show  his  simplicity,  they  put  a joke 
upon  him  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  point ; but  not  a 
whit  does  this  help  their  cause  with  the  discreet  maiden,  who 
encourages  her  abashed  lover  in  almost  the  same  words  with  which 
the  fair  and  modest  widow  in  ‘‘  Don  Quixote  ” defends  the  polled 
lay  brother,  who  for  her  purpose  knew  as  much  philosophy  as — ay, 
and  more  than — Aristotle  : 

Calla,  que  para  aquello  que  me  sirves, 

Mas  sabes  que  trecientos  Salomones. 

The  greater  part  of  the  act  is  taken  up  with  attempts,  by  Malgesi 
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and  others,  to  dissuade  the  two  rival  peers  from  their  pursuit  of 
Angelica.  Rinaldo,  after  hearing  an  overture  of  sighs  and  clanl^  ing  of 
chains,  sees  a monster,  with  the  mouth  of  a serpent,  vomiting  fire. 
So  far,  however,  is  he  from  being  afeared,  that  he  asks  for  permission 
to  enter  through  this  fire  into  the  monster’s  sulphury  maw.  Whereupon 
Malgesi,  who  has  come  out  of  its  mouth  in  disguise,  declares  himself  to 
be  Horror,  the  ambassador  of  J ealousy,  who  dwells  there.  Other  shapes. 
Jealousy’s  grim  attendants,  issue  from  her  abode,  also  like  Merlin’s 
ghost,  to  the  sound  of  sad  music.  First  is  discovered  through  the  flash- 
ing flame,  Fear,  clad  in  a grey  coat  girt  with  adders.  Then  Suspicion  is 
seen  in  parti-coloured  raiment.  Then  Curiosity  with  a hundred  eyes, 
most  of  them  sightless ; and  Despair,  a rope  about  her  neck  and  a drawn 
dagger  in  her  hand.  Last  of  all  appears  Jealousy  herself,  compared 
to  whom  in  evil  all  her  attendants  are  but  idle  shadows.  She  is  attired 
in  a leaden-coloured  gown,  on  which  are  painted  snakes  and  lizards, 
and  she  wears  a wig,  black,  white,  and  blue.  As  all  these  phantoms 
have  no  effect  in  shaking  Rinaldo’s  resolution,  the  Goddess  Venus  is 
entreated  to  untie  this  knot,  demanding  divine  intervention.  She 
comes  in  a chariot,  drawn  by  lions,  and  is  followed  soon  after  by  her 
son  Cupid  on  a cloud.  The  latter  undertakes  to  lead  Rinaldo  to 
that  magic  fountain  so  famous  in  this  ancient  story.  Cupid,  by  the 
way,  appears  clothed,  with  a broken  bow,  and  without  arrows.  On 
being  asked  the  reason  by  his  mother,  he  replies,  that  since  Interest 
has  usurped  his  authority,  and  love  has  become  a sort  of  fair  in 
which  each  seeks  only  for  his  owm  profit,  he  has  turned  his  quiver 
into  a purse,  and  every  arrow  into  a crown ; besides,  in  order  to  fly  the 
faster,  stripping  his  wings  of  feathers,  and  covering  them  instead  with 
three-pile  velvet.  As  for  Orlando,  he  is  addressed  by  111  and  Good 
Fame  successively.  The  former  has  a black  tunic  on  her  body,  black 
wings  on  her  back,  a black  wig  on  her  head,  a black  trumpet  in  one 
hand,  and  a black  book  in  the  other.  In  this  black  book,  she  tells  him, 
are  recorded  the  evil  feats  which  have  obscured  the  report  of  foolish 
lovers.  Here  is  written  how  the  Roman  Triumvir  was  blinded  with 
the  light  of  a fair  face,  and  how  Hercules  sat  spinning  in  petticoats  at 
the  feet  of  Deianira.  Infinite,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  celebrated 
names  on  these  sable  pages,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  the  name  of 
Orlando.  Then  Good  Fame  reads  to  him,  out  of  her  book  of  gold, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  not  been  beguiled  into  following  the 
sweet  fire  of  love — of  Julius  Caesar,  that  famous  man,  equally  illus- 
trious with  the  pen  and  the  lance,  whose  “ wit  set  down  to  make  his 
valour  live  that  with  which  his  valour  enriched  his  wit;”  and  of  the  great 
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cavalier  Machabseus,  the  guide  of  the  people,  which  was  the  friend  of 
God.  But  Orlando  is  as  little  affected  as  his  rival  : nay,  he  sets 
down  both  sights  as  magic  seductions  of  Malgesi,  and  regrets  having 
missed  the  opportunity  of  pulling  them  both  in  pieces.  The  third 
act  continues  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  Malgesi  to  detach  the  two 
peers  from  the  object  of  their  adoration.  It  opens  as  the  second, 
vrith.  a joke  put  upon  the  rich  shepherd  suitor  by  his  poor  rivals,  in 
which  he  is  almost  choked  with  his  own  left  garter,  under  a pretext 
of  being  taught  to  sing.  Rinaldo  asks  one  of  these  clowns  if  he  has 
seen  Angelica,  describing  her  as  a lady  with  starry  eyes,  golden  hair, 
and  a mouth  breathing  Sab^an  odour.  “ No,”  replies  the  rustic,  “ she 
has  not  been  near  the  place,  or  I should  surely  have  smelt  that 
breath  you  talk  of  : I,  who  never  was  troubled  with  a cold  inThe  head 
in  all  my  life.  Yet  I have  found  something,  but  shall  I tell  you  what?  ” 
“ Certainly,”  answers  the  anxious  lover.  Then,”  says  the  lout, 
“ I have  found  three  pigs’  feet,  and  a sheep’s  trotter.”  This  sort  of  wit 
was  doubtless  a tax  of  the  time  levied  on  ’he  poet  by  the  Spanish 
groundlings.  The  English  public  of  Shakespeare’s  age  were  more  con- 
tent probably  than  Coleridge  with  the  porter’s  speech  in  “ Macbeth,” 
and  would  have  looked  askance  on  Schiller’s  conversion  of  it  into  a 
morning  hymn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  act  Marfisa  appears  at 
Charlemagne’s  court,  announcing  herself  as  a woman  for  whose  desires 
earth  is  all  too  narrow— therein,  perhaps,  little  differing  from  the  rest  of 
her  sex — and  as  caring  not  a straw  for  Christ  or,  indeed,  for  Mahomet. 
She  offers,  in  fine,  to  fight  the  whole  of  the  king’s  knights  in  succession. 
Galalon  accepts  her  offer,  a . d is  discomfited.  The  play  concludes 
with  a political  message  to  tl  '.e  monarch,  conveyed  by  an  angel  on  a 
flying  cloud ; and  as  for  Angelica,  teterrwia  belli  Qausa^  it  is  determined 
she  shall  belong  to  that  one  of  the  rivals  who  puts  the  enemy  to  rout 
soonest.  The  most  amusing  anachronism  in  this  piece  is  the  allot- 
ment of  a duena  to  the  heroine.  This  lady,  of  a class  at  which 
Cervantes  never  tired  of  laughing,  is  introduced  with  a lap-dog,  com- 
plaining of  a fit  of  the  mother,  and  longing  for  the  time  when  she  shall 
be  at  rest  with  her  pillow  in  the  drawing-room,  when  she  shall  again 
behold  in  their  little  bottles  her  white  paints,  her  oils,  her  unguents, 
and  her  pickled  raisins  ; for  the  fierce  French  winds  have  ruined 
her  complexion  ; they  have,  in  her  owm  graphic  words,  made  her 
face  like  the  sole  of  her  shoe.  An  extraordinary  appearance  among 
the  paladins  of  the  puissant  son  of  Pepin  must  this  lady  have  pre- 
sented, dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  period — a fashion  not  unlike 
that  at  present  prevailing  among  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  the  street 
boys’  mingled  amusement  and  awe — in  a black  frock,  and  cap  of  white 
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linen  enclosing  her  face,  and  falling  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom 
down  to  the  middle  of  her  skirts. 

The  principal  intent  of  “ The  Gallant  Spaniard  ” was,  as  the  writer 
in  the  last  lines  of  that  play  assures  us,  to  mix  historical  truth  with 
fable.  How  much  of  the  play  is  to  come  under  each  of  these  cate- 
gories it  is  now  difficult  to  determine.  Arlaxa,  a marvel  of  Moorish 
loveliness,  a lady  who,  as  one  of  her  many  admirers  puts  it,  might 
lend  light  to  the  sun,  and  losing  none  herself  increase  his  splendour, 
is  anxious  to  see  the  gallant  Spaniard  Don  Fernando  de  Saavedra, 
possibly  one  of  the  author’s  ancestors,  the  bugbear  of  Barbary,  a man 
equally  valiant  and  discreet : qualities  rarely,  as  Cervantes  wisely 
remarks,  united.  She  bids  Alimuzel,  one  of  her  lovers,  fetch  Fernando 
from  Oran,  about  five  miles  from  Algiers,  promising  to  marry  that 
Moor  if  he  gratifies  her  curiosity.  The  governor  of  Oran  refuses  to 
allow  Fernando  to  go  ; but  the  gallant  Spaniard  disobeys  military 
orders,  leaps  the  wall  of  the  fortification  by  night,  and  enters  the 
aduar  or  village  of  Arlaxa.  In  the  mean  time  Margarita,  a lady  who 
thus  ingeniously  puns  upon  her  name — _/ 

Margarita,  mar  do  mora 

Gustos  que  me  han  de  amargar — 

arrives  also  at  Arlaxa’s  aduar,  She  is  dressed  in  masculine  attire 
and  tells  Arlaxa,  in  the  presence  of  Fernando,  who  has  assumed  the 
habiliments  of  a Moor,  how,  having  been  shut  in  a nunnery  by  a cruel 
brother  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  she  has  made  her  escape,  and 
come  in  search  of  a gentleman  who  had  offered  to  marry  her, 
whom,  however,  she  had  never  seen.  He  eventually  turns  out  to  be 
none  other  than  the  gallant  Spaniard.  Fernando  inquires  if  she 
could  marry  the  gentleman  in  the  event  of  his  being  ugly.  Margarita 
replies  that  she  cares  only  for  his  courage,  the  beauty  of  his  mind ; 
as  for  that  of  the  face,  it  is  but  a flower  of  January,  which  withers  in 
the  shade.  Fernando  then  persuades  Margarita,  Arlaxa,  and 
Alimuzel  to  accompany  him  to  Oran,  which  is  being  besieged  by 
the  kings  of  Algiers,  of  Cuco,  and  of  Alabez.  Here  they  meet  with 
Margarita’s  cruel  brother,  who  has  been  taken  captive.  During  the 
assault  of  Oran,  the  gallant  Spaniard  shows  his  proper  colours.  He 
declares  himself  a Christian,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the 
unhappy  Moors,  whom  he  had  so  impudently  deceived  by  adopting 
their  raiment,  and  professing  himself  on  their  side. 

Cervantes,  or  rather  his  audience,  doubtless  considered  every- 
thing fair  in  war  if  not  in  love.  The  play  ends  with  the  forgiveness 
of  Fernando  by  his  commander,  in  consideration  of  his  heroic  deeds, 
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his  exact  amount  of  Mussulman  slaughter  being  duly  credited  to 
him  ; with  his  marriage  to  Margarita,  whom  he  offers  to  take  in 
deference  to  her  brother’s  idiosyncrasies  sans  dot,  and  with  that  of 
Arlaxa  to  Alimuzel.  The  gracioso  of  the  piece  is  a hungry  soldier 
named  Buytrago,  who  has  been  especially  permitted,  in  consideration 
of  his  abnormal  appetite,  to  beg  for  souls  in  Purgatory  in  order  to 
satisfy  it.  This  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  piece,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author,  who  anent  Buytrago  intercalates  this  note : “ The  business 
of  begging  for  souls  is  actually  true.  I saw  it  myself.”  At  the  best 
Buytrago  is  but  an  impudent  beggar,  a tedious  buffoon.  Without 
doubt  Cervantes  was  ashamed  of  him.  Equally  without  doubt,  the 
groundlings  had  adored  him.  He  appears  in  every  act.  Yet  does 
he  not  ever  speak  with  that  regard  to  religious  decorum  which  a 
properly  disposed  audience  has  a right  to  require.  On  one  occasion, 
for  instance,  he  asks  “ their  ladyships  the  souls  in  Purgatory  ” to 
protect  him,  unless  they  happen  to  be  asleep  at  the  time  in  their 
dormitory — reminding  us  of  Elijah’s  mockery  of  the  prophets  of  Baal ; 
and  on  another,  he  excuses  himself  for  showing  a little  violence  in 
his  petitions  by  saying  he  cannot  well  do  otherwise  in  Oran,  for 
there  nobody  dies  in  his  bed,  cockered  to  the  last  with  draughts  and 
dainties,  but  rather  of  spear-thrusts  or  a bosom  torn  open  by  bullets. 
So  the  souls  go  down  to  Purgatory  in  a pet,  and  having  great  wrath 
themselves,  require  Buytrago  to  beg  for  them  with  equal  fury.  The 
play  is  not,  as  indeed  none  that  Cervantes  wrote  are,  devoid  of 
striking  sentences,  such  as  the  reply  of  Margarita  to  her  guardian, 
who  has  attempted  by  several  wise  arguments  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  foolish  scheme  of  following  Fernando  to  Oran.  Says  that  young 
woman,  “ The  prudent  and  the  old  always  give  good  advice,  but,  alas! 
its  goodness  is  not  perceived  by  that  mad  early  age  which  becomes 
entangled  in  itself,  and  never  attempts  anything  prudent  outside  its 
own  inclination.”  The  sentence,  too,  of  the  hero  is  somewhat  curious, 
if  we  may  take  it  as  the  deliberate  sentiment  of  the  author.  “ A well- 
born man,  however  much  offended,”  says  Fernando,  “never  changes 
his  religion.”  The  last  scenes  are  so  perplexingly  full  of  the  hurly- 
burly  of  battle,  that  we  may  apply  to  them  the  reverse  of  part  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  criticism  of  “Coriolanus” — whether  or  no  there  be  too 
little  bustle  in  the  first  act,  there  is  certainly  too  much  in  the  last. 

A very  extraordinary  play  of  Cervantes  has  been  reserved  for  final 
consideration.  Its  fable  is  uninteresting,  its  conduct  absurd,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  most  celebrated  drama  Cervantes  ever  wrote.  “The  Pro- 
sperous Bully”  belongs  to  a class  known  as  Coniedias  de  Santos,  of  which 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagant.  It  is  a religious  play,  founded 
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on  the  doctrine  of  what  Milton  calls  prevenient  grace.  Besides  the 
allegorical  characters  of  Curiosity  and  Comedy,  already  mentioned, 
there  are  in  this  mystic  drama  a pastry-cook,  a demon,  a tailor,  a 
skeleton,  a Grand  Inquisitor,  an  angel,  three  policemen,  three  souls 
out  of  Purgatory,  Lucifer,  and  the  hero,  who,  after  living  in  Seville 
like  Barabbas,  or  a modern  Mohawk,  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  as 
a saint  and  miracle-monger  in  Mexico.  The  first  act  is  occupied 
with  some  of  the  excesses  of  Lugo,  as  the  protagonist  is  named.  He 
is  shown  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  the  police  force,  and  a 
servant  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  act  is  a description  of  a dinner  to  which  Lugo  is  invited  by 
ladies  of  the  profession  amiably  ascribed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs. 
Beauclerk.  The  dishes  are  somewhat  confused  in  the  Spanish 
narrative,  but  the  most  important,  arranged  in  modern  order,  appear 
to  be  these : — First,  a shad  and  a painted  shrimp,  followed  by  a fat 
savoury  gudgeon  and  a slippery  eel  ; next  a rabbit  pasty,  pierced  in 
a thousand  parts  with  shafts  of  bacon  ; then  a tart  of  madapples  ; 
and,  lastly,  an  almond  sweetmeat  of  Alicante.  As  the  first  act 
showed  Lugo’s  life  of  sin,  so  the  second  shows  his  life  of  sobriety. 
Behold  him  now  in  Mexico,  a friar  of  St.  Dominic  ! a paragon  of 
piety,  busied  continually  in  devout  contemplation  and  holy  exercises. 
The  most  notable  acts  and  temptations  of  the  saint,  for  he  is 
canonised  at  last,  are  here  brought  before  the  spectator,  and 
the  author  naively  vouches  for  their  truth  in  the  midst  of  his 
stage  directions  : “ All  this  is  historically  the  fact.”  “ This  is  no  lie 
nor  apocryphal  supposition.”  ‘‘  This  vision  is  genuine.”  Amongst 
these  facts,  not  the  least  curious  is  that  of  a sick  lady,  who,  in  spite  of 
several  texts  which  are  quoted  for  her  comfort  by  an  attendant  priest, 
is  about  to  die  in  despair  for  want  of  good  works.  Lugo,  or  the 
Father  of  the  Cross,  as  he  is  now  called,  is  summoned  to  her  bedside, 
and — this  is  the  astounding  part  of  the  comedy — in  due  legal  form 
makes  over  to  her  use  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry  his  fastings,  tears, 
stripes,  masses,  &c.  To  this  strange  deed  of  gift  he  beseeches  Christ, 
Mary,  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  to  become  securities,  and 
calls  all  earth,  heaven,  and  the  holy  angels  as  witnesses  ! Well  may 
one  of  the  minor  characters,  who  has  attentively  watched  this  transfer, 
cry  out  in  a transport,  Oh,  lucky  sinner  ! ” 

The  third  ac^  is  occupied  with  the  holy  death  of  the  Father  of 
the  Cross,  and  some  of  its  scenes  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  sur- 
prising. One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  strange  bargain  is,  that  the 
Father  of  the  Cross  becomes  a leper.  He  bears  this  infliction  with 
exemplary  patience.  He  is  a very  Job,  without  his  wife  and  his 
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potsherds.  A theological  dispute  is  given  at  full  length  between  him 
and  a devil,  wherein,  while  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  devil 
in  dialectics,  he  remains  supremely  satisfied  with  his  own  superiority 
in  faith;  like  Cowper’s  old  cottage  woman,  he  knows  his  Bible  true,  a 
truth  of  which  the  devil,  like  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  was  unaware. 
At  last  the  devil  has  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  him  by  the  sudden 
exhibition  of  the  holy  father’s  rosary.  He  retreats  roaring.  Such  is 
the  stage  direction.  After  a lapse  of  thirteen  years — occurring,  alas 
for  the  unities  ! not  in  the  division  of  an  act,  not  even  in  the  division 
of  a scene,  but  missingly  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  minor  actors — the 
holy  father,  who  has  by  this  time  become  superior  of  his  convent, 
dies.  Then  his  body,  once  seared  with  the  loathsome  sores  of 
leprosy,  becomes  like  burnished  silver  or  limpid  crystal.  There  is  a 
general  raid  of  the  citizens,  represented  by  first,  second,  and  third 
citizen,  on  his  blood-stained  rags,  and  he  is  carried  to  the  grave,  vfith 
a howling  accompaniment  of  the  disappointed  damned,  by  no  less  a 
dignitary  than  the  Viceroy  himself.  The  comedy  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Boccaccio’s  tale  of  Ser  Ciappelletto,”  which  he  seems  to 
have  intended  as  a satire  on  the  intercession  of  saints.  Ciappelletto, 
the  worst  man  perhaps  that  ever  was  born,  is  screened  by  his  master, 
Musciatto,  as  Lugo  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  reader  wiL 
recollect  how  the  populace  dispute  about  his  rags  for  relics  when  he 
is  dead,  and  how  he  is  buried  with  much  pomp  in  a marble  tomb, 
and  worshipped  ever  after  as  a saint  with  vows  and  candles.  But  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two  narratives  lies  in  this,  that  the  Italian 
rogue  never  repents.  He  procures  absolution  by  a lying  confession, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  daring  impiety.  Having  committed 
so  many  sins,  one  or  two  more  on  his  death-bed,  he  imagines,  will 
make  small  difference  in  his  destiny.  I believe  and  conclude,  says 
Boccaccio,  that  he  is  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  devil  in  perdition 
than  in  paradise ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  God  worked  and  still  works 
many  miracles  by  him. 


JAMES  MEW. 
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A PILGRIMAGE  to  the  BIRTHPLACE 

OE  NELSON. 


OT  long  since,  as  I happened  to  be  attending  a Congress  of 


IN  Archaeologists  at  Norwich,  I received  from  an  old  friend  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come  over  and  spend  a few  days  in  his  hos- 
pitable home.  He  added,  by  way  of  temptation:  “ Here  I am,  not 
far  from  either  Walsingham  or  Burnham  Thorpe  ; so  if  you  like  to 
take  me  on  your  way  back  to  London,  you  may  make  a pious  pil- 
grimage to  ‘ Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,’  or  else  a secular  one  to  the 
birthplace  of  Horatio  Nelson.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I accepted 
his  challenge,  and  performed  at  all  events  the  second  pilgrimage; 
with  what  results  shall  be  told  in  the  following  paper. 

Some  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  end  of  King’s  Lynn,  not  far 
from  Holkham,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Cokes,  is  a large  district 
some  six  miles  by  four  in  extent,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  ‘‘  Seven 
Burnhams.”  It  is  a fine  agricultural  neighbourhood  ; and  its  yeomen 
farmers,  I fancy,  will  bear*  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  locality 
in  East  Anglia. 

The  whole  district  for  miles  around,  long  since  cut  up  into 
several  parishes,  was  collectively  called  Burnham,  perhaps  from 
the  Bum  or  brook  which  ran  through  them,  and  gave  its  name  to  its 
lords  in  the  Saxon  times,  members  of  a knightly  family  called 
Burnham.  When  gradually  the  various  manors  and  lordships  passed 
into  different  hands,  and  churches  were  built  for  the  population 
which  grew  up  around  them,  seven  parishes  were  formed,  each  bear- 
ing a distinctive  name,  as  Burnham  Sutton,  Burnham  Norton,  Burn- 
ham Overy  {i.e.  over  the  water),  Burnham  Deepdale,  Burnham  West- 
gate,  and  Burnham  Ulph.  The  south-eastern  district  became  known  as 
Burnham  “ Thorpe,”  that  being  the  Saxon  name  for  a village.  Under 
our  Saxon  kings  much  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carmelites 
and  members  of  other  religious  houses  which  abounded  here  ; and,  in 
fact,  even  to  this  day,  there  are  few  districts  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
on  which  the  Mediaeval  Church  has  left  its  mark  so  plainly  as  the 
“ Seven  Burnhams.”  Of  the  rest,  a large  share  passed  at  the  Norman 
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Conquest  into  the  hands  of  those  powerful  Earls,  the  Bigods,  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  Earls  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Calthorpes,  and  from  them  again  to  the  Parkers  and  Lombards,  and 
from  the  latter  family  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Walpoles,  Lords 
Orford,  who  still  possess  many  of  its  manors  and  much  of  its 
patronage. 

Of  Burnham  Thorpe  more  especially  we  are  told  by  Blomefield, 
in  his  “ History  of  Norfolk,”  that  at  the  Conquest  it  was  held  by  a 
great  Saxon  thane,  named  Toke,  who  was  deprived  of  it  by  William. 
The  township  was  then  conferred  on  William,  Earl  Warrenne.  Walter, 
who  held  it  under  the  Earl,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Burnhams,  who,  somehow  or  other,  seem  to 
have  come  gradually  to  be  Lords  in  the  place  of  the  Earl,  who  prob- 
ably found  that  he  had  more  and  better  “ fish  to  fry  ” in  Surrey  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  so  let  slip  his  hold  on  this  remote 
and  perhaps  profitless  possession.  Blomefield  tells  us  that,  William  de 
Burnham  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  the  manor 
of  Burnham  Thorpe  came  to  Sir  William  de  Calthorp,  who  had 
married  his  sister  and  heiress.  Sir  William  and  his  wife  Cicely 
appear  to  have  been  good  friends  to  the  people  of  Burnham,  for  they 
obtained  a charter  for  a fair  there  to  be  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  and  also  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays  ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  though  the  place  is  still 
known  as  Burnham  Market.  The  property  remained  in  the  Calthorpe 
family  till  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of  one  Philip  Calthorpe,  brought 
it  in  marriage  to  Sir  Henry  Parker,  of  Erwarton,  in  Suffolk  ; and  the 
Parkers  appear  to  have  presented  to  the  church  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  it  passed  to  the  Lombards,  one  of  whom,  Peter 
Lombard — 7iot  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Sentences  ” — lies  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Burnham  Thorpe  church. 

Burnham  Thorpe,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  “ Thorpe 
for  the  Burnhams  are  to  them  a little  world — is  a long,  straggling 
^dllage  with  two  streets  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  intersected 
by  other  lanes  at  right  angles.  It  contains  one  or  two  good  sub- 
stantial farms,  with  Granges,”  that  have  seen  more  than  three 
centuries,  such  excellent  brickwork  and  tiling  do  they  exhibit.  The 
cottages  are  neat  and  plain,  and  each  has  a little  strip  of  garden 
ground  before  it  or  else  in  the  rear.  And  the  village  is  cut  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a brook  of  clear  water,  in  which  I should 
have  expected  that  Izaak  Walton  might  have  found  good  sport.  Its 
rapid  and  darting  stream  half-provokes  me  to  rush  into  the  domain 
of  poetry,  and  to  style  it  “ arrowy  ” 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  village  is  the  church,  which  lies  away 
from  the  road  in  the  midst  of  green  meadows  and  cornfields,  fringed 
with  a row  of  the  largest  and  finest  willows  that  I ever  saw,  mark- 
ing the  course  of  the  brook  on  its  way  to  the  oyster  beds  at 
Burnham  Overie.  At  the  further  or  eastern  end  of  the  street,  nearly 
a mile  distant,  is  the  rectory,  of  which  I had  so  often  heard  and 
read  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  our  great  naval  hero.  I 
pressed  on  to  see  it  before  the  daylight  was  gone. 

Sloping  grounds,  of  a park-like  kind,  though  small,  lead  up  to  a 
modern  mansion,  flanked  in  the  rear  by  a grove  of  beech-trees,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a small  artificial  mound,  with  a summer-house  and 
seat,  called  the  ‘‘  Mount,’’  which  commands  a pleasant  view  Across 
the  Burnhams.  The  church  tower  rises  in  the  centre,  out  of  trees 
under  which  Nelson  must  often  have  walked  and  played  as  a 
boy ; and  the  sea  is  to  be  seen  in  the  offing,  at  three  or  four  miles’ 
distance.  It  was  probably  here  that  the  boy  Horatio  used  to  sit  and 
muse  upon  the  element  with  which  he  had  already  made  friends, 
and  on  which  he  was  destined  hereafter  to  build  his  fame. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  rectory  grounds  are  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  boyhood  of  Nelson  ; one  umbrageous  Spanish  chestnut 
looks  as  if  he  must  have  played  under  its  shade  ; but  it  appears  that 
it  was  planted  by  his  father’s  successor  in  the  living,  only  a year  or 
two  before  Nelson  was  laid  in  his  grave  in  St.  Paul’s.  There  are  still, 
however,  in  these  grounds  some  silvery  beeches,  which  doubtless 
were  flourishing  trees  in  Nelson’s  time  ; and  the  road  to  the  church 
is  fringed  on  either  side  by  oaks  and  elms,  which  were  already  old 
trees  in  his  infancy.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  may  and 
hawthorns  which  grow  on  the  left-hand  of  the  grass  pathway  which 
leads  from  the  village  street  to  the  church. 

The  little  brook  which  runs  past  the  rectory,  accompanying  the 
road  for  some  two  hundred  yards  in  its  course,  is  full  to  the  brim  in 
a rainy  season,  and  flows  so  deliciously  clear  and  bright  that  one  can 
easily  fancy  that  it  produces  delicious  trout.  These,  however,  are 
rarely  found  now,  because  in  hot  summers  the  water  is  nearly  dried 
up.  Large  numbers  of  eels,  however,  are  still  caught  in  it  by 
‘‘  spearing.” 

Its  course  towards  the  sea,  which  must  often  have  been  followed 
by  the  adventurous  boy  Horatio,  lies  through  pleasant  meadows, 
intersecting  the  village,  and  passing  near  the  parish  church.  Thence 
it  runs  to  Burnham  Overie,  where  it  turns  a mill ; and  then  it  finds  its 
way  through  the  sand-hills  into  the  sea,  which  hereabouts  is  famous  for 
its  oysters,  as  stated  above.  All  along  its  course  is  marked  by  alders  and 
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willows,  whose  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks  would  form  a study  for 
the  artist’s  pencil. 

The  kingfisher  still  darts  up  and  down  this  burn,  whilst  wood- 
pigeons  “coo”  among  the  trees  on  each  side  of  it ; and  a golden 
eagle  was  lately  shot  whilst  hovering  over  one  of  its  bends.  From 
Thorpe  the  road  still  leads  to  Holkham,  AVells,  and  Binham,  just  as 
it  did  a century  or  more  ago,  when  Horatio  and  his  brother  William 
rode  along  it  to  rejoiji  their  school  at  North  Walsham,  in  the  deep 
snow  at  the  end  of  their  Christmas-tide  holidays,  as  told  by  Southey 
in  his  “ Life  of  Nelson.” 

But  of  all  the  parts  of  this  quiet  rural  scene,  after  all,  the  rivulet 
is  least  changed  by  the  hand  of  time  : — 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I flow  on  for  ever. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  rectory  garden,  facing  the  road  between 
Thorpe  and  Creake,  is  another  fanciful  memorial  of  Nelson — a pond 
artificially  formed  as  the  facsimile  representation  of  the  deck  - of  the 
Victory.  The  curved  line  of  one  end  and  the  sharp  angle  at  the 
other  represent  the  stern  and  the  bows  of  the  gallant  ship  as  she 
would  be  seen  from  above.  The  pond  is  now  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  water  plants,  so  that  its  sharply- defined  outline  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. So  true  are  the  words  of  Shakespeare  that  men’s  good 
deeds  are  too  often  “ writ  in  water.” 

All  individual  traits  of  the  great  naval  hero  seem  to  have  passed 
away  in  the  village,  though  the  chief  inn  commemorates  him  in  the 
sign  of  the  “ Nelson’s  Head,”  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
few  more  decades,  as  I noticed  it  was  kept  by  “ Thomas  Parr.”  The 
portrait  which  swings  on  the  signboard  is  not  a very  flattering  one, 
nor  of  any  great  value  as  a Avork  of  art.  Some  of  the  cottagers,  how- 
ever, have  prints  of  Nelson  on  their  walls,  more  or  less  flattering.  I 
noticed  a good  copy  of  an  engraving  of  Nelson,  by  Cousins,  in  the 
sitting-room  of  the  parish  clerk. 

Thorpe  church,  in  spite  of  having  been  denuded  of  its  southern 
aisle,  is  still  a handsome  specimen  of  a partly  Decorated  and  partly 
Perpendicular  structure,  quite  of  the  Norfolk  type,  externally  cased 
with  flint  and  stone  dressings,  and  having  a clerestory  and  large 
windows.  It  is  not  richly  decorated,  but  plain  and  simple  through- 
out ; there  is  a fine  north  porch,  surmounted  by  a cross,  and  the  east 
window  is  of  good  proportions.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a niche,  each 
once  bearing  the  figure  of  a saint ; but  these  are  gone.  Beneath  it  is  a 
small  pointed  arcade,  in  stone ; and  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyai’d 
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lies  a fine  stone  coffin-lid,  which  deserves  to  be  placed  within  the 
church  in  order  to  preserve  the  fast-perishing  sculpture  which  once 
adorned  it. 

In  the  church  are  monuments  to  several  members  of  the  Nelson 
family.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  modern  and  poor,  the  work 
of  a village  carpenter  and  of  a village  designer  as  well.  But  they  are 
those  which  stood  here  when  Horatio  Nelson  came  back  from  sea  to 
visit  his  parents ; at  all  events,  the  pulpit  was  erected  when  he  was 
quite  a young  man. 

In  the  chancel  are  monuments  to  members  of  the  Cornwallis 
and  Lombard  families ; and  on  the  north  wall  a tablet  records  the 
death  in  1802  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  ‘‘Rector  of  this  parish, 
and  father  of  Horatio  Lord  Nelson.”  Of  his  illustrious  son  there  is 
no  record  here,  save  only  in  the  parish  register.  This  alone  is  visible 
to  a stranger’s  eye. 

The  cliurch  contains  a fine  though  imperfect  brass  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  William  Calthorp,  who  died  in  1420.  It  is  fully  described  by 
Cotman.  There  is  still  a fillet  of  brass  by  his  side,  with  the  legend, 

Quisquis  eris  qui  transieris,  sta,  perlege,  plora. 

In  Blomefield’s  time  the  other  fillet  was  also  in  situ ; on  it  was  the 
line,  rhyming  with  the  above, 

Sum  quod  eris,  fueramque  quod  es ; pro  me,  precor,  ora. 

Under  the  shields  of  the  knight  and  his  good  lady,  his  second  wife, 
Sibylla,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Edmund  de  St.  Omer,  were  other 
labels  inscribed  with  “ Pensez  de  Fyner.” 

Blomefield  tells  us,  in  his  “ History  of  Norfolk,”  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  there  was  in  Burnham  Thorpe  another  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  but  at  that  time  consolidated  with  Burnham  All  Saints’, 
and  given  along  with  it  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Lewes.  No  traces 
of  the  church,  however,  exist ; and  even  its  site  is  unknown. 

I searched  the  parish  register,  of  course,  for  the  entry  of  Nelson’s 
baptism,  which  I felt  sure  would  be  found  there.  It  has  doubtless 
been  sought  by  other  curious  eyes  besides  my  own.  It  stands  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pages,  thus  : — 

Baptisms.  1758, 

Horatio,  son  Oi  Edmund  and  Catharine  Nelson,  born  Sept.  29;  baptized 
Oct.  9,  privately;  pub  [licly  received  ipto  the  Church]  Nov.  15. 

The  entry  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson, 
the  father,  who  continued  to  hold  the  living  till  his  death.  In  the 
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margin,  Horatio’s  next  brother,  William,  subsequently  curate  of 
the  parish,  and  eventually  the  second  Lord  and  first  Earl  Nelson, 
has  added  a marginal  note  to  the  effect  that  this  same  Horatio  was 
invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath 
at  St.  James’s,  September  27,  1797  and  in  another  handwriting, 
probably  that  of  Thomas  Bolton,  the  third  Lord  Nelson,  is  added  : 
‘^made  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  1797,  and  created  Lord  Nelson  of  the 
Nile  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe  October  6,  1798.  C(Ttera  enarret  fama'^ 

There  is  in  the  register  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  the  pulpit  was 
put  up  in  1783  by  Nelson’s  father ; the  oak,  he  tells  us,  grew  in  the 
parish,  and  was  given  by  Lord  Walpole,  the  rector  paying  the  other 
expenses.  The  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  clerk’s  desk  form  together 
what  is  called  a “ three-decker,”  or  still  more  irreverently  a “ dickery, 
dickery,  dock.” 

On  the  supposition  that  Lord  Nelson  was  baptized  at  the  font, 
the  following  lines  were  placed  on  it  when  it  stood  in  the  rectory 
garden,  before  it  v/as  sold  to  a neighbouring  maltster  : — 

How  Nelson  fought,  let  Nile,  Trafalgar,  tell, 

And  grateful  England  how  her  hero  fell. 

These  native  grounds  his  early  footsteps  trod. 

This  font  first  gave  Horatio  to  his  God. 

But  in  all  probability  the  genuine  ancient  font  is  that  at  which 
Horatio  Nelson  was  publicly  received  into  the  church,”  and  still 
stands  near  its  western  entrance. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  another  Horatio  Nelson,  midshipman  of 
H.M.S.  Endymion^  born  at  Burnham  Thorpe  in  1793,  died  at 
Fahan  House,  near  Londonderry,  November  17,  1811,  in  the  i8th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  doubtless  a son  of  a brother  of  the 
worthy  rector,  and  a cousin  of  the  Admiral. 

In  another  volume  I found  the  following  entry  : — 

Burials.  1802. 

The  Reverend  Edmund  Nelson,  A.M.,  Rector  of  this  parish  46  years,  died 
April  26,  and  was  buried  May  ii,  1802,  aged  79  years.  He  was  Father  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Horatio,  first  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  Baron  Nelson  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  next  heir  to  the  Barony  of 
Hilborough  aforesaid,  on  w’hom,  and  his  heirs  male,  it  was  entailed  in  the  year 
1801. 

The  above  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William,  the  Admiral’s  next 
brother,  the  same  who  on  Horatio’s  death  was  created  Earl  Nelson, 
and  lived  and  died  a canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

But  very  few  stories  and  traditions  about  Nelson  are  current  in 
the  village.  One,  however,  which  I learned  on  the  spot,  may  as  well 
be  recorded  here.  One  Whit  Monday,  when  Nelson  was  a captain. 
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and  the  parishioners  were  “ beating  the  bounds,”  according  to  cus- 
tom,^ he  resolved  to  accompany  them  ; and  when  he  came  to  the 
brook  in  the  fields  near  Burnham  Overy,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  it. 
On  this,  one  of  the  labourers  took  the  hero  up  on  his  shoulders,  and 
carried  him  across,  saying  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  get  wet. 
A bystander,  quite  a boy,  named  Heigh,  and  a native  of  Burnham, 
then  asked  Nelson  to  take  him  along  with  him  to  sea,  saying  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  wherever  the  captain  would  take  him.  “ No,  no, 
my  young  Valiant,  you’re  not  old  enough  yet,”  was  Nelson’s  reply ; 
and  the  boy,  when  he  grew  ta*be  a man,  was  always  called  Valiant 
Heigh,”  and  remained  so  at  Burnham  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

This  story  may  be  “ capped  ” by  another,  which  is  usually  told 
as  a sort  of  ‘‘rider”  to  it.  No  sooner  was  Lord  Nelson  safely 
deposited  on  terra  Jirma  across  the  brook,  than  his  bearer  asked 
him,  “Now,  haven’t  I done  the  right  thing,  sir?”  “No,”  replied 
Nelson  ; “ you  should  have  dropped  me  into  the  brook,  and  then 
eveiy^body  present  would  have  remembered  the  occurrence ; as  it  is, 
your  act  will  soon  be  forgotten.” 

I may  add  that  as  lately  as  last  July  (1S79)  there  died  at  Docking, 
between  this  place  and  Lynn,  at  the  age  of  a hundred  and  one,  an 
old  woman  who  remembered  Nelson  when  on  a visit  to  his  father  at 
Burnham  Thorpe. 

In  a shed  attached  to  a farmhouse  in  the  village  there  has  lain 
for  twenty  years,  and  still  lies,  one  relic  of  Nelson — namely,  one  of 
the  timbers  of  the  old  ship  Victory.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  was  presented  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  Admiral  Seymour,  and 
other  officials  of  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  to  the  parish  of  Burn- 
ham Thorpe,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  into  a lectern  for  the 
church  j and  it  was  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the  late  Hon.  F.  Walpole, 
M.P.  He  died,  however,  without  carrying  his  intention  into  effect; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  year,  or  next,  will  see  the 
design  carried  out.  A better  memorial  of  Nelson  than  a lectern 
made  out  of  the  timbers  of  the  Victory  could  scarcely  be  wished  for. 

The  following  curious  names  of  parishioners  occur  in  the  registers 
of  Burnham  Thorpe  : — Dowdy,  Gogs,  Tortoise,  Futter,  \\'oodbine, 
Bloy,  Rix,  Jewler,  Pointer,  Seaman,  Standgroom,  Curl,  Blancher, 
Carman,  Tubbing,  Gricks,  Whale,  Bee,  Frairey,  Skett,  Whitterhead, 
Fiddeman,  Silence,  Craspe,  Wasselb}'',  Tuftts,  Scurle,  Alders,  and 
Feazer.  EpwARD  walford. 

* This  was  probably  in  1790,  as  under  that  date  the  register  records  the  fact 
that  “ the  parish  officers  with  the  principall  inhabitants  went  the  bounds  and 
repaired  the  old  marks.” 
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RECENT  FRENCH  POETS, 


(WITH  POEMS  TRANSLATED  BY  ARTHUR  O’SHAUGHNESSW). 

Part  I. 

POETICAL  movement  has  of  late  years  been  inaugurated 


JTx.  in  France,  and  continues  uninterruptedly,  striving  intrepidly 
towards  the  ideal,  in  spite  of  and  through  the  sadnesses  of  reality. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that,  whilst  the  modern  novelist  works 
grimly  amongst  the  ugliest  recesses  of  human  nature  with  such 
degree  of  genius  as 'might  belong  to  a conscientious  ragman,  whilst 
the  writer  of  comedy  has  grown  too  witty,  the  vaudevillist  too  stupid, 
and  whilst  the  operetta  grinds  out  mercilessly  the  gim-crack  tunes  of 
the  cafe-chantant,  a group  of  young  writers  has  steadily,  and  with 
almost  fanatical  magnanimity,  adhered  to  the  honour  and  service  of 

* I wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  as  regards  each  and  all  of  the  poems  of  which  I 
have  here  attempted  English  versions,  I would  much  have  preferred  their  appearing 
in  the  originals  ; it  was  on  account  of  an  objection  raised  to  the  printing  in 
an  exclusively  English  magazine  such  an  unusually  large  amount  of  matter  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  that  I undertook,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  translate  the  poems, 
and  put  them  into  English  verse.  The  suggestion  that  the  most  welcome 
account  which  we  could  obtain  of  recent  French  poetry  would  be  one  written 
by  a prominent  member  of  the  group  of  poets  itself,  met  with  my  hearty  sym- 
pathy ; and  inclined  as  I had  long  been  to  write  such  an  account  myself,  I feel 
that  in  enabling  my  friend,  M.  Catulle  Mendes,  to  become  the  collective  voice  of 
the  entire  fraternity  which  he  represents,  I have  obtained  what  is  far  more  inter- 
esting than  any  English  writing  on  the  subject  could  be.  As  most  of  the  poets 
translated  are  my  own  contemporaries,  I have  less  hesitation  in  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility of  becoming  their  interpreter  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
of  those  whom  we  now  oftener  address  as  “ cher  maitre,”  than  by  the  more  familiar 
‘^cher  ami,  cher  frere,  ” of  artistic  camaraderie.  Nevertheless,  I knov/that  from  one 
and  all  I must  crave  indulgence ; and  it  would  be  unjust  to  both  myself  and  them 
did  I not  state  that,  although  I have  endeavoured  to  transplant  each  beautiful 
flower  with  all  the  care  that  one  bestows  on  a precious  shrub,  bringing  away  the 
root  with  all  its  delicate  fibres  and  even  the  earth  that  clings  to  them,  I earnestly 
desire  the  reader  to  go  in  all  cases  to  the  original.  Throughout,  though  being 
as  literal  as  possible,  I have  tried  to  catch  the  true  “spirit,”  and  this  I clearly 
distinguish  from  the  vague  “ghost,”  which  we  too  often  see  scrupulously  wearing 
the  exact  externals  and  adornments  of  what,  in  some  foreign  language,  is  a real 
poem. 
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august  Poesy.  Preferring  the  Art  which  is  eternal  to  that  which  is 
transitory,  they  answer  to  those  who  may  reproach  them  with  not 
being  essentially  moderne,”  that  to  work  for  all  time  is  the  best 
way  of  working  for  the  time  one  lives  in.  Seen  from  Art’s  supreme 
heights,  days  and  centuries  form  one  vast  Present.  That  which  St. 
Thomas  said  of  God  may  be  said  of  Art  : Totum  suum  esse  siniitl 
habet 

What  is  the  literary  value  of  this  hardy  revival  ? The  battle  is 
being  fought,  and  none  can  prejudge  with  certainty  what  fate  the 
future  may  reserve  for  these  bold  minstrels.  Icarus  still  flies ; will 
he  soar  or  will  he  fall  headlong  ? But  the  nobleness  of  the  effort  is 
incontestable,  and  were  it  for  this  alone,  respect  and  sympathetic 
attention  are  its  due. 

Such  is  the  motive  which  has  induced  me,  a Frenchman,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  acquainting  English  readers  with  the  works, 
already  numerous,  of  la  nouvelle  France  poetique.  I would  also,  at 
the  outset,  show  how  the  new  school  was  actually  formed,  how 
urgent  and  logical  was  the  necessity  for  its  advent,  the  aspirations 
with  which  it  started  ; its  early  labours,  achievements,  and  struggles ; 
and  how,  confiding  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  future  of  art,  this  new 
school  despaired  not  of  victory  in  the  midst  of  indifference  and  even 
public  hostility.  That  was  the  time  of  valiant  hopes,  of  lofty 
daring — and  of  what-  fair  dream-building  ! The  following  pages 
will,  I fear,  present  many  a strange  medley ; a fantastic  episode 
appearing  side  by  side  with  a grave  aesthetic  study,  an  anecdote,  a 
portraiture  interrupted  more  than  once  by  passionate  bursts  towards 
the  austere  ideal ; but  wherefore  not  ? My  desire  is  not  merely  to 
criticise,  but  to  write  the  history,  the  legend,”  so  to  speak,  of  oiir 
young  days,  now,  alas,  drawing  towards  their  close ; and,  if  truthful, 
will  not  such  a narrative  be  chequered  as  were  the  days  of  which  it 
speaks?  [N'ot  otherwise  than  singing  and  laughing  does  the  young 
soldier  rush  into  the  breach. 

One  consideration  alone  might,  however,  have  dissuaded  me  from 
my  enterprise.  Most  of  the  new  French  poets,  youths  when  they  first 
met,  scarcely  young  men  when  they  joined  in  common  fellowship, have 
for  over  ten  years  followed  the  same  path,  straining  for  the  same  goal, 
bending  to  the  same  discipline,  devoted  all  alike  to  the  same  cause. 
Amongst  them,  despite  diversities  of  temperament  and  divergence 
of  inspiration,  there  was  at  once  established  so  close  an  intellectual 
communion,  so  cordial  and  constant  an  interchange  of  hopes  and 
dreams,  that  perhaps  at  no  time  did  there  ever  exist  so  fraternal  a 
group  of  rivals.  Those  of  them  even  who,  from  the  fear  (unfounded, 
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as  it  appears  to  me)  of  losing  somewhat  of  their  native  independence, 
stepped  aside  from  the  common  track,  did  not  cease  to  belong  to 
the  band,  and  the  others  continued  to  talk  of  them  as  members  of  a 
family  talk  of  the  one  who  is  absent  on  a journey.  Now,  this  group 
counts  me  among  its  members  ; I have  taken  part  in  the  literary 
campaign  of  which  I purpose  writing  the  history  ; pa7's  niin'wia  fui; 
and  even,  least  considerable,  yet  of  the  first  in  the  field,  I have  had 
the  honour  of  arming  and  dubbing  knight  many  a young  page  eager 
for  the  lists.  From  one  point  of  view  nothing  can  be  better,  since 
the  narrative  will  only  gain  in  picturesqueness  through  being  related 
by  an  actor  fresh  from  the  scene.  I have  therefore  but  one  scruple  : 
Can  I place  myself  as  judge  among  my  comrades  in  arms  ? Will 
there  not  be  an  apparent  vanity  in  boasting  of  exploits  in  which  I 
myself  took  part,  and  shall  I be  able  to  adequately  praise  my  friends 
without  being  accused  of  interested  partiality  ? On  the  other  hand, 
how,  when  occasions  for  fault-finding  occur,  shall  I escape  a still 
more  cruel  suspicion  ? — for  the  malice  of  readers  is  great,  and  they 
believe  with  difficulty  in  a poet’s  freedom  from  envy  in  such  a 
matter.  Marsyas  has  terribly  damaged  our  reputation.  I do  not 
hesitate,  however,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  what  I say  will  be 
both  interesting  and  opportune — interesting,  because  it  will  reveal  to 
the  English  public  a whole  generation  of  French  writers,  an  entire 
series,  already  considerable,  of  bold  and  varied  works  ; opportune, 
perhaps,  because  the  revival  manifest  in  France  would  seem  not  to 
be  wfithout  a parallel  in  England  at  this  moment.  Am  I wrong  in  this 
supposition  ? After  an  attentive  perusal  of  your  recent  poets,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a striking  uniformity  of  tendencies  attaches  them 
to  us;  that  their  inspiration  and  ours,  notwithstanding  differences  of 
race,  pursue  parallel  roads;  and  that,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  through 
the  disguise  of  translation,  this  analogy  extends  even  to  subtle  points 
of  rhythm  and  expression.  It  would  indeed  be  a rare  and  touching 
sight,  that  of  two  poetic  schools  striving  towards  one  and  the  same 
goal  in  the  two  countries,  and  acting  in  concert  from  independent, 
original  standpoints.  Poets  of  England,  these  are,  perhaps,  brothers 
whom  1 present  to  you,  and  your  own  readers  may  recognise  them 
as  acquaintances. 

I. 

GENESIS  OF  A POETICAL  SCHOOL. 

How  the  Poet  Albert  Glatigny  caiiie  to  the  Cojiquest  of  Paris. 

One  fine  June  morning — for  this  history  may  begin  like  a novel — 
an  extraordinary  personage  might  have  been  seen  striding  with  legs  of 
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interminable  length  along  one  of  the  high  roads  leading  to  Paris. 
Long  as  the  way  might  be,  it  was  clear  those  legs  would  reach  the  end 
of  it.  Thin,  perhaps  thinner  than  mortal  man  ever  was  before, 
transparent  even,  had  not  his  coat,  sadly  worn  with  use,  interposed 
some  slight  opacity,  he  went,  his  short  hair  standing  erect  in  the 
wind,  his  nostril  dilated  like  that  of  a Faun  keenly  sniffing  the 
approach  of  a nymph.  Never  stopping,  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
listen  delightedly  to  the  sound  made  by  the  clear  stream  running 
over  the  stones.  Almost  flying  onward,  he  flung  a friendly  menace 
to  the  keen-flying  swallow  that  passed  him,  or  plucked  without 
stopping  a handful  of  way-flowers.  For  the  rest,  no  sign  of  luggage 
about  him — what  could  have  been  more  troublesome,  indeed,  to  such 
as  he,  than  luggage,  however  slight ; one  of  his  coat-pockets,  however 
— that  over  his  heart — was  distended  as  though  it  contained  a packet. 
Onward  he  fared,  with  the  rectangular  gait  of  Theophile  Gautier’s 
Matamore.  “ Qu’avez-vous  k declarer?”  asked  the  officer  at  the 
barrier;  the  stranger  proudly  replied,  Rien.”  Nothing,  in  fact,  had 
Albert  Glatigny.  Whence  came  he  ? His  father,  an  honest  gend’arme 
— of  whom  he  afterwards  frequently  spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  voice  trembling  with  emotion — missed  him  one  morning  from 
the  patriarchal  board.  Que  voulez-vous?  A troop  of  wandering 
comedians  had  passed  through  the  town,  and  Glatigny,  who  was  then 
fifteen,  was  stricken  with  love  for  the  red  locks  of  the  soubreite.  His 
heart  was  taken  like  a fly  in  this  golden  web.  But  life  had  to  be 
earned.  ‘‘  You  shall  be  prompter,”  -said  Zerbine.  She  explained  to 
him  what  that  was ; he  understood  but  imperfectly,  and  replied, 
“ C’est  convenu  ! ” At  first  he  encountered  some  difficulties  in  the 
role  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not  that  he  could  not  prompt,  but 
that  he  could  not  read ! Eight  days  later  he  learnt  that  art  while 
prompting.  Yes,  it  was  in  spelling  out  the  dismal  phrases  of  M. 
Eugene  Scribe  or  of  M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  that  he  learnt  his  letters, 
this  youth  who  was  destined  later  to  rival  in  delicacy  and  preciosite 
the  most  subtle  masters  of  style  ! The  apprenticeship  was  hard  ; but 
from  his  prompter’s  box  he  beheld,  gilded  in  the  apotheosis  of  the 
stage  lights,  the  admirable  tresses  of  Zerbinette.  Moreover,  one  day, 
in  a town  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
purchase  “ Les  Stalactites  ” of  Theodore  de  Banville.  Thenceforth 
he  lived  a charmed  life.  A poet  had  shown  him  what  was  poetry  ; 
he  determined  to  read  all  the  poets.  He  could  never  remember  by 
what  means  he  procured  himself  a Ronsard  ; but  he  did  so.  The 
madness  grew  stronger  day  by  day,  as  he  perfected  his  acquaintance 
with  these  masterpieces.  He  learnt  Latin  in  order  to  read  the  Virgil 
voL.  ccxLv.  NO.  1786.  I I 
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of  whom  Andre  Chenier  spoke.  Between  tw^o  side-scenes  he  studied 
solemnly  the  grammar  of  Lhomond,  and  one  night  while  prompting 
— for  he  prompted  still,  reading  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  some 
favourite  volume  placed  close  to  the  hated  brochui'e — an  actress 
caught  him  murmuring,  instead  of  the  expected,  “Non,  miserable, 
vous  ne  m’arracherez  pas  ma  fille  ! ” “ Nos  patrimn  fugimuSy  nos 
dulcia  linqidmiis  arvaj’ 

Prompter,  comedian,  always  poor,  never  cast  down,  how  long  did 
this  life  last?  Four  or  five  years,  I believe.  It  did  not  seem  likely 
to  change,  when,  one  day  at  Alengon,  the  wanderer  happened  to 
meet  Poulet-Malassis,  the  publisher,  and  Charles  Asselineau,  the 
amiable  and  regretted  “You  must  come  to  Paris,”  said 

they,  after  reading  his  first  verses.  “Very  well,”  replied  Glatigny, 
“ I will  come.”  And  he  came — on  foot.  What  came  he  to  do  in 
the  great  city  ? Pa7'bleu,  to  conquer  it — a difficult  undertaking,  in- 
deed, and  especially  so  at  that  epoch,  i.e.  about  the  commencement 
of  1862,  as  Paris  seemed  but  ill  disposed  to  give  ear  to  poetry — I 
mean,  to  real  poetry ; the  imperial  tragi-comedy  left  no  place  for  the 
odelette,  and  Mdlle.  Schneider  seriously  incommoded  the  epic  poem. 
The  poets  themselves,  even  the  greatest  and  boldest,  seemed  inclined 
to  tutn  aside  from  the  high  walks  of  Art  wherein  they  had  gathered 
the  glory  and  expended  the  passion  of  their  youth,  whether  it  was 
that  age  had  cooled  their  inspiration,  or  that  they  were  discouraged 
by  the  absence  of  Him  to  whom  all  who  think  or  dream  pay  homage,  for 
in  those  days  “ le  Pere  etait  Ik-bas,  dans  I’lle.”  Unopposed,  peaceful 
and  happy,  after  so  many  laborious  chefs-d’oeuvre,  Theophile  Gautier 
reigned,  his  serene  contemplation  scarcely  troubled  by  the  necessity 
of  writing  feuilletons  and  bootless  criticisms,  living  face  to  face  with 
the  calm  figure  of  Goethe.  But  he  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  in 
the  already  almost  fabled  days  of  romanticism ; those  days  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fantasticism,  when  one  swore  by  a ““  blade  of  Toledo,” 
wore  a doublet  for  fear  of  passing  for  a Philistine,  changed  one’s 
name  of  Louis  into  Aloysius;  when  M.  Auguste  Maquet  signed  himself 
Augustus  Mackeat,  and  Petrus  Borel,  making  “lycanthropie”  do  instead 
of  genius,  went  to  the  hangman  and  said  : “ Je  desirerais,  monsieur  le 
bourreau,  que  vous  me  gmlXoimasszez ! ” — he,  Thdophile  Gautier,  who 
on  those  Heiitani  nights  of  old,  splendid,  black-maned,  flouted  with  vest 
of  flaming  red  la  betise  au  front  de  taureaii — a glorious  veteran  now,  he 
lived  in  the  pride  and  also  in  the  fatigue  of  past  victory,  disdaining 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  using  his  contempt  as'  a cloak  for  hi^  in- 
difference. 

Two  other  combatants  in  the  “romantic  ” war,  since  dead,  had 
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also  retired  from  the  fight.  Though  not  old,  they  appeared  so  to  us, 
perhaps  because  to  youths  of  seventeen  all  men  seem  old.  These 
were  the  two  brothers  Antony  and  Emile  Deschamps.  Antony  had 
written,  besides  some  pieces  instinct  with  very  pure  feeling,  a transla- 
tion of  Dante  Alighieri : this  was  a mistake;  French  verse  does  not 
adapt  itself  to  purposes  of  translation.  Disillusionised,  dissatisfied 
perhaps  with  a moderate  renown,  he  resigned  himself  without  bitter- 
ness. His  brother,  Emile  Deschamps,  was  more  celebrated ; by  his 
Etudes  fran^aises  et  etrangeres^  picturesque  imitations  of  the 
Romancero  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  by  his  timid 
translations  of  Shakespeare,  he  had  been  one  of  the  milder  lights  of 
the  fierce  romantic  dawn. 

Now  he  lived  at  Versailles  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  but  courteous 
and  indulgent  to  the  younger  writers  whom  he  received,  encouraged, 
praised — perhaps  too  indiscriminately,  from  pure  good  nature  ; if  he 
allowed  talent  in  them  all,  it  was  because  he  would  have  so  gladly 
welcomed  their  real  possession  of  it ! Advanced  as  he  was  in  years, 
he  did  not  however  entirely  renounce  verse  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
produced  largely — mere  trifles  they  were  now,  madrigals  for  some 
fair  lady  of  Versailles,  quatrains  which  he  offered  to  his  visitors, 
epigrams,  not  too  smartly  turned — he  preferred  their  lacking  point  to 
having  too  sharp  a one.  But  strange  to  say,  the  longer  he  lived  in 
the  present  century,  the  more  did  his  mind  seem  to  return  towards 
the  preceding  one  ; the  “romantique”  took  on  an  air  of  ^^R'egenceox 
of  Louis  XV. ; the  translator  of  Shakespeare  now  imitated  Dorat  and 
Gentil- Bernard.  It  was  a false  straining  after  ‘‘  polish.”  For  some 
years  he  had  been  blind,  but  far  from  using  this  as  a point  of 
assimilation  with  Homer  or  Milton,  he  grew  into  a holy  horror  of 
anything  in  individuality  which  transgressed  the  limit  of  the  con- 
ventional. 

Thus  mildly  and  amiably  he  lapsed  from  the  world  of  letters,  and 
we  now  greet  his  memory  with  a smile  of  recognition.  Still  some 
former  maitres  strove  to  pursue  their  paths,  succeeding  but  incom- 
pletely. Auguste  Barbier,  who  had  sounded  so  triumphant  a fanfare 
in  the  sonorous  “ Les  lambes,”  was  only  a faint  echo  of  himself. 
Victor  de  Laprade,  the  pantheistic  poet,  quitted  the  shadow  of  the 
great  trees  where  his  fairest  reveries  were  wont  to  abide,  to  tread  the 
beaten  track  of  some  village  historiette. 

In  reality,  three  poets  only,  still  young,  were  in  full  possession  of 
the  will  and  faculty  to  produce  ; they  alone,  innovators,  though 
reverent  of  the  school  whence  they  had  sprung,  continued  the  great 
lyrical  traditions  of  France ; and  these  were  Theodore  de  Banville, 
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Charles  Baudelaire,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Solitary  servant  in  a 
temple  where  he  worshipped  but  one  god — the  Beautiful — Leconte  de 
Lisle,  eminent  rather  than  renowned,  dwelt  in  the  lonely  height  of 
his  dream,  invoking  none  but  Valmiki  and  Homer  in  the  beauty  of 
his  antique  poems. 

Charles  Baudelaire,  already  delighting  choice  spirits,  astounded 
the  multitude  ; he  passed  for  something  demoniacal,  while  awaiting 
recognition  as  divine. 

Rasher  and  more  familiar,  Theodore  de  Banville  flung  open- 
handed  his  glittering  jewels  around  him.  His  was  a light  no  eye 
could  be  closed  to,  and,  half-amused  at  the  meteoric  part  he  played, 
he  left,  midway  the  ruck  of  vaudevillists  and  writers  of  operettas  and 
melodramas,  the  brilliant  track  of  some  demigod  passing  through  the 
night.  ^ 

But  around  these  poets  who  else  wrote  good  verse  at  the  time  ? 
Auguste  Vacquerie  was  devoted  to  drama,  and  with  eyes  turned 
towards  the  “ Isle  ” whence  the  “ Master  was  to  return,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  strophe  and  rhythm  : he  has  remembered  them  since ! 
Louis  Bouilhet  too  seldom  quitted  the  stage  ; Josephin  Soulary 
kept  silence  in  the  provinces  after  having  given  to  the  world  his 
‘‘  Sonnets  humoristiques,’'  some  of  which  were  exquisite ; Leon 
Dierx  was  as  yet  unrevealed ; Sully-Prudhomme  was  an  unknown 
name ; Francois  Coppee  had  not  received  his  call.  Alone  amongst 
the  youths,  Alphonse  Daudet  had  issued  his  delicate  “ Amoureuses  ; ” 
but  the  Roman  was  destined  to  absorb  him  all  too  soon,  leaving  us  a 
lasting  regret. 

Alas,  what  flourished  then  was  worn-out  romance  and  poorly- 
rhymed  elegy  ! Launching  paper  skiffs  in  saucer-seas  which  emu- 
lated the  celestial  lake  of  Elvira,  shedding  again  with  calf’s  eyes  the 
divine  tears  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  a few  men — oh,  may  their  oblivion 
be  deep ! — believed  themselves  to  be  poets.  Of  art  there  was  no 
suspicion,  of  style  and  rhythm  no  care.  Were  there  even  tenderness, 
true  emotion,  in  a word,  passion?  Never.  Nor  did  one  of  them  ever 
truly  possess  a single  one  of  those  qualities  to  which  they  professed 
to  sacrifice  all  others. 

Yet,  sad  to  relate,  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  conse- 
quent delusion  of  the  public  procured  a certain  phantom  of  success 
for  these  wretched  improvisatores.  It  had  become  de  bon  goi/t — ah, 
what  evil  this  pretended  bon  gout  has  worked  in  France  ! — to  admire 
vague  strophes  in  which  any  mother  exclaimed  in  no  matter  what 
patois,  “ Mon  pauv7'e  enfahit  ! mon  pauvj'e  enfahit ! ” or  else  dismal 
didactic  pieces,  in  which  the  author  talks  about  humanity  in  a Ian- 
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guage  which  at  best  has  nothing  of  human.  This  was  senti^  this  was 
vku,  we  were  told,  and  consequently  it  was  fine  ; and  we  shudder  to 
think  what  might  have  been  the  scarcely  remote  future  had  there  not 
arisen  at  this  juncture  a group  of  young  bards,  prompt  in  their  attack 
upon  these  workers  of  ruin,  and  firm  in  their  defence  of  the  golden 
citadel  of  French  poetry. 

Glatigny  it  was  who,  coming  in  the  midst  of  this  concert  of 
sobbings  and  exclamations,  first  brought  back  the  glad  ring  of  genuine 
rhyme,  clear  and  true  as  the  ring  of  sequins  struck  together.  The 
sequins  due  for  his  rhymes,  however,  Albert  Glatigny  was  far 
from  having  in  his  pocket,  even  in  the  smallest  coinage.  The 
Parisian  poet  was  as  poor  as  the  country  comedian.  In  vain  some 
of  his  friends — and  notably  Theodore  de  Banville,  ever  ready  to 
succour  the  deserving — strove  to  encourage  and  to  help  him : he 
suffered,  but  he  suffered  in  silence.  He  who  in  the  depth  of  winter 
had  supped  under  the  cold  stars  on  a carrot  picked  up  in  a neigh- 
bouring field  j who  one  night  had  no  clothing  but  a thin  and  tawdry 
stage  costume ; he  was  not  the  man  to  bewail  now  a dinner  the  less 
or  a rent  the  more  in  the  sleeve  of  his  well-worn  coat.  Bad  as 
things  might  be,  he  could  look  back  to  worse  days.  Seemingly 
careless,  he  strode  about  Paris  with  those  wonderful  stilt-like  legs  as 
of  old ; rain  or  sunshine,  it  mattered  not  which,  and  easy  or  anxious 
at  heart,  it  was  ever  the  same  joyous,  familiar  Albert  Glatigny,  full  of 
funny  stories,  laughing  away  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat — as  long  as 
there  remained  any — brimful  of  passion  for  his  art,  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  masters,  of  love  for  all  women,  of  content  with  all  men  j occasion- 
ally borrowing  “ cent  sous,^’  but  hoping  to  repay  it  tenfold ; withal 
the  soul  of  probity,  with  a pride  that  spoke  up  on  an  emergency,  and 
a courage  such  that,  the  day  of  his  first  duel,  when  his  adversary’s 
ball  whizzed  past  his  ear,  remembering  his  provincial  career,  he  ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Je  serai  done  sififie  a toutes  mes  premibres ! ” — One 
solace,  in  fact,  sustained  him  through  all  evil  days  : thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  a friend — and  here  I would  thank  M.  Ernest  Rasetti  in 
the  name  of  all  who  loved  Glatigny — he  had  the  triumph  of  seeing 
in  print  the  manuscript  that  had  so  over-filled  that  pocket  next  to  his 
heart  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  : he  published  “ Les  Vignes 
Folles.” 

Certainly  this  first  collection,  fantastic,  violent,  almost  disorderly, 
showing  too  visibly  direct  influences  from  Theodore  de  Banville 
and  sometimes  Charles  Baudelaire,  cannot  compare  with  the 
verses  finished  later  by  Glatigny  when,  grown  graver,  less  from 
past  suffering  than  from  the  present  consolation  of  a tender  and 
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devoted  wife,  he  was  able  to  focus  the  forces  of  his  heart  and  brain 
in  poems  which  approached  much  nearer  to  the  kind  of  perfection  to 
which  his  muse  was  fitted  to  aspire.  Still,  at  the  epoch  of  its  publi- 
cation, this  volume,  free  from  the  silly  sentimentality  which  dis- 
figured the  poetry  of  the  moment,  and  revealing  an  artist  emulous  of 
true  and  noble  forms,  could  not  but  appear  remarkable,  and  was  so 
in  fact.  It  became  and  will  ever  remain  an  honourable  landmark  in 
the  poetical  history  of  these  later  years. 

Now,  about  the  same  time  another  young  man,  M.  Catulle 
Mendes,  just  arrived  from  the  provinces,  and  whose  few  scattered 
verses  already  published  here  and  there  had  scarcely  sufficed  to  make 
him  known,  founded  a literary  recueil  called  La  Revue  Fantaisiste.” 
Albert  Glatigny  went  to  see  him.,  taking  with  him  Les  Vignes 
Folles  ” : an  inscription  in  pencil  ran  thus  : — 

Void  les  vers  que  dans  mes  courses 
J’ai  fails,  au  hasard  du  chemin ; 

Ainsi  que  Ton  boit  I’eau  des  sources 
Dans  le  creux  brulant  de  sa  main. 

The  young  provincial  read  the  book  and  was  astonished.  You 
are  a poet,”  said  he  on  the  morrow,  when  he  saw  Glatigny.  ‘‘  And 
you  are  another,”  replied  the  latter.  Having  exchanged  these  injuries, 
the  two  young  men  pressed  each  other’s  hands,  and  this  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  group  which  they  were  destined  to  inaugurate. 

II. 

THE  “ FANTAISISTES,”  THE  ‘‘  IMPASSIBLES,”  AND  THE 

PARNASSIENS.” 

I HAVE  spoken  of  La  Revue  Fantaisiste.”  It  is  not  without  a 
certain  attendrissement  that  I evoke  the  souvenir  of  that  delicate  and 
elegant  recueil,  so  fairly  printed  on  the  choicest  of  papers,  with  its 
pretty,  almost,  coquettish  salmon-coloured  cover.  What  hopes  were 
founded  upon  that  little  offering  to  the  public  ! A mere  youth  then, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  to  speak  to  that  public  of  Art,  to  tell  stories 
in  carefully  wrought  prose,  to  sing  love-ditties  in  the  best  of  verses, 
was  a sure  means  of  conquering  its  enduring  favour.  Alas,  “ La  Revue 
Fantaisiste”  had  but  an  ephemeral  life.  Spite  of  the  sympathy  it 
elicited,  of  the  constant  collaboration  of  Theophile  Gautier,  Theo- 
dore de  Banville,  Charles  Baudelaire,  Leon  Gozlan,  Philoxene 
Boyer,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Auguste  Vacquerie,  &c.  &c.,  it  collapsed, 
after  a year’s  existence,  without  having  broken  through  the  indifference 
of  the  public.  To-day  the  collection  has  become  precious,  and  the 
unsaleable  one-franc  brochures  are  not  to  be  bought  for  a louis 
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apiece.  For  the  rest,  the  attempt  then  made  was  not  without  results 
for  Art : to  the  “ Revue  Fantaisiste  ” the  public  owes  the  first  revelation 
of  some  of  its  now  favourite  writers ; it  was  there  that  Leon  Cladel 
produced  his  earliest  romances  ; there  that  Jules  Claretie  (to-day 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  our  novelists  and  playwrights)  attracted 
attention  by  a delicate  fantaisie  entitled  “ Les  Amours  d’lme  Cetoine ; ” 
there  that  Alphonse  Daudet  and  many  others  strengthened  growing 
reputations.  And  still  more  to  our  present  purpose,  the  “petite 
Revue,”  as  it  was  called,  brought  together  many  of  the  poets  that  form 
the  subject  of  our  present  study,  and  it  became  usual  to  nickname 
“ fantaisistes  ” those  who,  in  the  time  of  dialect  melodrama  and 
blasphematory  operettas,  wrote  pagan  idyls  like  Andre  Chenier,  or 
love-sonnets  a la  Ronsard.  Thus,  of  all  the  epithets  bestowed  on  us 
by  complaisance  or  irony,  that  of  “ fantaisistes  ” was  the  first,  and  in 
a certain  sense  it  was  not  ill-chosen.  Neither  Albert  Glatigny,  nor 
Villiers  de  ITle-Adam,  nor  I myself  had  then  clearly  defined  before 
our  eyes  the  ideal  which  we  were  soon  to  follow.  An  irresistible 
love  for  verse  and  a profound  contempt  for  the  false  and  the  trivial 
were  in  our  hearts,  but  we  had  not  as  yet  formed  any  precise  theory, 
nor  recognised  any  guidance  but  that  of  a vocation  almost  instinctive ; 
and  a decided  taste  for  the  strange  and  the  new,  with  a somewhat 
impudent  cranerie  of  expression,  the  consequence  of  youth,  combined 
to  give  much  that  was  “fantastic”  to  our  work.  Little  by  little 
our  number  increased,  and  our  ideas  took  form.  Drawn  towards 
one  another  by  real  community  of  instinct,  we  were  at  first  three  or 
four  : we  soon  became  eight  or  ten,  unequal,  doubtless,  in  talent,  but 
alike  in  enthusiasm,  and  out  of  our  combined  readings,  and  our  long, 
ardent  discussions,  there  grew  for  us  a line  of  intellectual  conduct 
which  we  thenceforth  adhered  to  undeviatingly.  It  was  particularly 
in  the  house  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  who  received  us  with  paternal 
hospitality  every  week,  that  our  group  finally  formed  and  cemented 
itself.  By  the  complete  splendour  of  his  genius,  which  participates 
both  in  inspiration  and  “ rule  ; ” by  the  lofty  purity  of  his  life  and 
counsels,  Leconte  de  Lisle  was  the  very  master  we  needed,  to  check 
our  tendencies  to  exaggeration  and  the  purely  fantastic,  and  warn  us 
to  keep  within  the  rigid  limits  of  Art.  Those  Saturdays  at  Leconte 
de  Lisle’s  were  our  jours  de  feie.  Soon  as  evening  arrived  we  entered 
the  modest  and  peaceful  drawing-room,  where  there  awaited  us  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  this  question,  calculated  to  encourage 
for  days  to  come  : “ Avez-vous  bien  travaille  cette  semaine  ? ” 
Then  around  the  fire  in  winter,  or  in  summer  at  the  open  window 
facing  Paris  in  all  its  evening  glitter,  we  exchanged  thoughts  and 
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ambitions,  we  talked  of  the  older  poets,  we  indulged  in  dreams  of 
those  to  come,  making  a tacit  engagement  to  remain  eternally  faithful 
to  our  own  chosen  ideal ; and  while  we  conversed,  the  master’s  young 
wife  presiding  at  the  tea-table  relieved  the  gravity  or  occasional 
dryness  of  our  discussions  by  the  softening  influence  of  a feminine 
presence.  Oh  what  precious  evenings  those  were  ! That  drawing- 
room was  our  refuge  from  sadness,  from  disappointment ; all  was  left 
behind  as  its  door  opened  to  us,  and  forgetting  whatever  of  bitterness 
may  have  crept  into  our  hearts  during  the  week,  it  seemed  to  our 
youthful  imaginations  that  there  we  put  on  fresh  robes  of  peace  and 
purity.  It  was  Louis  Menard,  himself  a poet  and  subtle  interpreter 
of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  pagan  antiquity,  who  first  presented 
me  to  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Already  a few  lovers  of  verse  frequented 
his  circle,  and  these  early  disciples  of  his  became  my  friends.  Thither 
came  L^on  Dierx,  a native  of  Mauritius,  like  the  master  himself : 
gentle,  somewhat  grave,  with  an  almost  feminine  timidity,  he  spoke 
but  little,  listening  and  thinking.  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  brilliant,  talkative,  with  a dash  of  the  fantastic ; 
Villiers  de  I’lle-Adam  gave  the  reins  to  his  characteristic  eloquence, 
with  its  occasional  nebulous  glimpses  into  a world  of  strange  dreami- 
ness. Sully-Prudhomme  joined  us  sometimes,  but  with  a slight 
reserve  ; already,  in  the  days  of  the  Revue  Fantaisiste,”  I had  met 
with  this  young  poet,  but  too  late  to  enrol  him  as  a collaborateur, 
the  review  ceasing  to  appear  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  insertion  of 
his-  first  verses.  At  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  also  we  met  Andrd 
Lemoyne,  Armand  Sylvestre,  Albert  Merat  and  his  friend  and  almost 
brother  L^on  Valade,  Louis  Xavier  de  Ricard,  and  amongst  the 
latest  arrivals,  Francois  Copp^e,  my  own  chosen  companion,  and 
Anatole  France,  whose  then  dawning  talent  promised  a magnificent 
destiny. 

However,  our  isolation  from  the  general  literary  arena,  and  our 
severe  tendencies  already  revealed  to  the  world  in  articles  here  and 
there,  had  not  failed  to  irritate  considerably  the  improvisatorial  and 
elegiac  school  and  their  natural  allies,  the  rough  and  ready  daily 
journalists.  Louis  Xavier  de  Ricard  having  let  fall,  in  a published 
letter,  the  sentiment  that  Art  should  be  “ impassible,”  this  word  was 
seized  upon,  repeated  and  twisted  in  many  different  senses,  and  made 
to  serve  as  a new  byword  for  the  school  which  was  forming.  We  had 
been  “ Fantaisistes,”  we  were  now  ‘‘  Impassibles.”  In  reality  what  were 
we,  and  whither  were  we  tending  ? 

We  thought  then,  and  we  still  think,  that  in  a general  sense  the  ten- 
tatives  and  results  of  the  admirable  poetical  revolution  of  1830  suffice 
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for  the  needs  of  the  present  age ; none  of  us  had  the  folly  to  suppose  that 
any  poet  would  come  to  change  again  materially  the  face  of  French  lite- 
rature. If  our  modern  poetry  had  boasted  only  as  its  initiators  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  necessity  of  a further  renova- 
tion would  indeed  have  been  clear,  and  why?  Because  both  these 
truly  inspired  singers  were  above  and  before  all  things  personal  \ they 
have  left  luminous  tracks  behind  them  in  the  history  of  their  art,  but 
these  tracks  are  not  roads  for  others  to  follow  in,  save  by  an  abnega- 
tion of  intellectual  independence  ; they  opened  up  no  common  route, 
and  consequently  the  future  proceeds  not  from  them.  Admirable 
poets  are  they,  not  masters.  But  Victor  Hugo  had  arisen,  and  if,  like 
the  other  two,  he  is  always  himself^  that  self  is  one  which  at  the  same 
time  belongs  to  all  other  men  ; his  personality  is  that  of  the  general 
Man — his  genius,  so  prodigious  in  power  that  it  stands  out  incom- 
parable in  the  splendid  field  of  French  authorship,  owes  its  chief 
greatness  to  his  own  universality.  Combining  so  much  of  this  cen- 
tury in  his  own  personality,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  be  its 
supreme  poetical  master. 

Thus,  it  being  clear  that  no  notion  of  reacting  against  the  revolu- 
tion effected  by  Victor  Hugo  was  present  to  our  minds,  what,  it  will  be 
asked,  did  there  remain  for  us  to  attempt  ? I would  answer  as  follows  : 
Victor  Hugo  with  one  powerful  stroke  of  his  upward-soaring  wings 
burst  from  the  trammels  of  scholasticism  and  gave  thought  its  freedom. 
He  re-created  the  ode,  and  he  raised  the  novel  into  a sort  of  modern 
epopde ; from  the  carcase  of  extinct  Tragedy  he  called  forth  the  living 
Drama  ; he  quadrupled  the  number  of  words  in  what  was  called  “la 
langue  noble,”  exhuming  expressions  of  the  naive  past,  and  accepting  all 
that  was  forcible  in  modern  diction  ; finally,  he  achieved  the  complete 
realisation  of  our  admirable  French  verse,  that  verse  foreshadowed 
by  Ronsard,  aimed  at  by  Corneille,  dreamed  by  Chdnier ; that  verse, 
scarcely  understood  perhaps  by  foreign  ears,  and  inconsiderately  con- 
demned, which,  supple,  varied,  comprehensive  as  that  of  Lucan  or 
Homer,  is  crowned  by  a rhyme  so  brilliant,  sonorous,  and  infinite  in 
its  richness,  that  perhaps,  for  effects  in  relation  to  the  characteristics 
of  our  language,  it  is  unequalled  in  any  other  poetry.  In  one  word, 
Victor  Hugo  was  the  Columbus  of  a new  poetical  world,  and  this  we 
both  saw  and  proclaimed.  But,  said  we,  on  account  of  its  very 
immensity,  there  is  room  in  the  new  intellectual  continent  for  all 
efforts  and  all  enterprises  : each  one  according  to  his  measure 
may  there  freely  manifest  his  thoughts  and  accomplish  his  work. 
He  who  works  in  the  sphere  of  Lamartine  or  of  De  Musset  seems 
to  become  one  with  his  master,  for  the  reason  that  the  sphere  being 
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that  of  a personality  is  necessarily  restricted  ; in  the  great  orbit 
described  by  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  contrary,  all  degrees  of  pinions 
soar  or  fly  at  their  ease  and  in  their  own  manner.  To  return 
to  our  first  comparison,  is  it  imitating  Columbus  to  go  to  his 
America  and  there  discover  a virgin  forest?  Thus  to  discover, 
to  create  in  the  immensity  of  poetic  space  opened  by  Victor 
Hugo,  was  the  only  legitimate  and  possible  dream,  and  such 
indeed  was  our  chief  aim. 

I say  our  chief  aim,  for  we  had  also  another  more  immediate.  It 
was  imperative  to  make  an  end  of  the  detestable  poetical  system 
reinstated  in  France  under  favour  of  the  absence  of  the  great 
master,  and  which  had,  be  it  said  with  shame,  conquered  the  public 
esteem.  From  this  point  of  view,  if  not  innovators,  we  were  very 
necessary  renovators.  We  proclaimed  that  the  subject  of  a poem  is  not 
everything ; that  emotion  or  utility  is  no  irrefutable  proof  of  beauty ; 
that  to  weep  or  to  teach  are  not  enough  to  make  a great  poet.  And 
confident  of  well-placed  admiration,  fortified  by  study,  strong  in  the 
goodness  of  our  cause,  we  dared  to  call  the  pale  elegiacs  and  the 
badly-spelling  humanitarians  back  to  reverence  for  pure  Art  and 
sacred  Form. 

Already  in  several  journals,  as  for  instance,  ‘‘L’Art,”  founded  by 
Louis  Xavier  de  Ricard,  these  ideas  had  been  put  forth  ; at  the 
same  time  that  some  volumes  of  verse,  ‘‘  Les  Vignes  Folles  ” of 
Albert  Glatigny,  and  Philomela  ” of  Catulle  Mendes,  indicated  the 
paths  to  be  trodden  by  the  new  poets.  But  we  all  felt  that  these 
scattered  efforts  were  not  enough,  and  since  we  now  formed  a united 
and  homogeneous  group,  the  project  occurred  to  me — and  it  is  with 
pardonable  vanity  I record  it — that  a collective  publication  might 
be  formed  which  should  reveal,  by  sufficient  fragments,  each  of  our 
several  individualities,  and  at  the  same  time  our  common  unity  of 
ideal. 

It  was  thus  that  appeared  in  weekly  numbers  “ Le  Parnasse 
contemporain,  recueil  de  vers  notiveauxy  Louis  Xavier  de  Ricard, 
who  greatly  approved  of  my  enterprise,  contributed  largely  to  the 
publication  ; and  after  a few  numbers  issued  at  our  own  expense, 
Alphonse  Lemerre  took  it  in  hand  and  ensured  its  success.  Even 
before  the  undertaking  was  ripe,  the  expected  hostilities  commenced. 
We  were  re-christened  ; the  “ Fantaisistes,”  the  “ Impassibles,” 
became  now  the  “ Parnassiens,”  and  who  shall  say  what  abuse  was 
levelled  at  us.  Who  were  these  young  men  professing  to  know 
Fre7ick^  to  write  verse  correctly,  to  rhyme  with  the  help  of  the 
consonant,  at  a time  when  a linguistic  inaccuracy  in  a sonnet  was 
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admitted  as  a proof  of  sensibility,  when  a thirteen-foot  alexandrine 
was  complacently  tolerated,  if  it  only  expressed  something  like  Tons 
les  hommes  sont  freres^  or  la  terre  tourne  autour  du  soleil^  when 
spectre  ” as  a rhyme  to  sceptre  ” would  pass  muster,  provided 
the  lines  so  terminating  were  devoid  of  rhythmic  harmony  ! The 
critics  on  reading  our  poems  went  about  like  stricken  geese  repeating 
La  Fob rme,  ,,,  la  Fobrme!  . . , . and  as  to  our  subjects,  they  fur- 
nished small  journalism  with  laughij^ig-stocks  for  more  than  a year. 
What  ? we  were  not  satisfied  to  shed  our  tears  over  a family  grave  ! 
It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  see  a little  child  blow  its  nose  as  it  went 
to  school,  to  be  seized  at  once  with  a delicate  inspiration  ! We  went 
audaciously  to  the  pure  realm  of  dreams,  to  that  of  intellect,  to 
history,  to  religion,  or  to  legends  for  the  themes  of  our  lyrical  varia- 
tions ; all  this  was  incredible.  One  of  us,  for  a poem  of  a hundred 
lines  based  on  Hindoo  mythology,  was  actually  harassed  and  picked 
ta pieces  during  more  than  that  number  of  days  ; and  the  almost 
universal  conclusion  of  witty  critics  and  elegiac  rhymsters  was  that 
we  were  collectively  devoid  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  while  our 
verses  were  equally  so  of  thought  and  passion,  and  that,  in  one  word, 
all  with  us  was  sacrificed  to  form.”  I can  almost,  indeed,  remember 
an  occasional  epithet  of  formistes  as  applied  to  us,  which,  as  a French 
expression,  was  more  than  curious. 

Now,  it  generally  happens,  when  many  fools  arrive  at  one  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  a wrong  one,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Not  that  I 
defend  the  worth  of  all  the  poems  inserted  in  Le  Pamasse 
contemporain  ” ; much  mediocre  work  had,  of  course,  slipped  in 
along  with  the  good,  and  even  some  of  the  poets  who  were  destined 
ultimately  to  take  a high  rank,  were  not  very  happy  in  their  choice 
of  fragments  to  represent  them.  But  this  may  be  affirmed,  that  not 
one  among  us  was  ever  actuated  by  so  absurd  an  ambition  as  to 
withdraw  from  poetry  two  of  its  most  essential  elements  of  beauty ; 
thought  and  passion.  No,  what  we  desired  to  banish  from  poetry 
were  humanitarian  commonplaces,  the  sort  of  truths  dear  to  M.  de 
la  Palisse,  poet,  false  sentiment  of  that  sickening  kind  which  weeps 
at  everything,  and  thinks  it  does  poetical  work  in  dwelling  pathetic- 
ally on  a dead  bird,  or  the  dog  that  follows  the  poor  man’s  funeral. 
Doubtless  and  incontestably,  pity,  tenderness,  love  above  all  are 
eternal  and  sublime  sources  of  inspiration  ; but  in  themselves  they 
are  not  enough  : they  must  be  expressed,  brought  into  relief  by 
novelties  of  treatment,  by  just  and  lovely  imagery,  and  finally 
through  the  means  of  a perfect  style,  rhythm,  and  rhyme — in  one 
word.  Form. 
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One  thing  at  least  “ Le  Parnasse  contemporain  ” succeeded  in 
doing  for  our  cause,  in  spite  of  all  obloquy  : it  affirmed  clearly  our 
aims,  and  defined  the  nature  of  our  efforts.  Thenceforward,  whether 
approved  or  not,  we  stood  before  the  public  as  a collective  force 
acting  in  a given  direction,  a compact  literary  group  or ‘’school.” 
It  was  something  in  such  a period  of  indifference  to  have  even 
established  one’s  poetical  existence.  Moreover,  a few  liberal  spirits 
in  the  general  public  of  letters  had  taken  note  of  our  tentative,  and 
their  encouragement  served  to  strengthen  us  to  proceed.  From  the 
date  of  “ Le  Parnasse  contemporain  ” we  have  all  striven  with 
vigour  and  without  relaxing;  the  collective  publication,  become  less 
a necessity,  has  only  been  resumed  at  long  intervals,  as  a work  of 
supererogation,  or  to  prove  that  the  primitive  union  was  not 
abolished  ; but  severally,  each  member  worked  with  individual  gifts, 
and  energy,  so  that  work  has  followed  work,  numerous,  varied,  yet 
always  faithful  to  the  noble  first  profession ; and  thus,  while  we 
ourselves  constitute  a group,  our  books  already  form  a considerable 
library. 

But  finally,  as  to  results,  have  we  triumphed?  In  some  sort, 
yes  ! We  have  assuredly  caused  lachrym.ose  and  didactic  art  to  fall 
into  discredit.  At  the  same  time,  raillery  has  grown  silent.  Several 
among  us,  as  Franqois  Coppee,  Sully-Pnidhomme,  and  others,  are  in 
full  enjoyment  of  well-earned  laurels  ; and  those  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  suffrage  of  admiration  are  at  least  treated  by  the  critic 
with  attention  which  is  often  impartial.  The  future  alone,  it  is 
true,  will  judge  us  definitively.  But  the  period  of  exaggeration  on 
both  sides  is  certainly  over  ; and  therefore  I shall  now  be  able — after 
having  traced  the  “ legende  ” of  their  tumultuous  adolescence— to 
study  with  sufficient  calmness,  one  by  one,  these  new  poets  in  their 
early  maturity. 

III. 

THE  WORKMEN  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 

Leon  Diei'x} 

I DOUBT  if  there  has  ever  existed  a man  more  intrinsically  and 
completely  a poet  than  Leon  Dierx.  Poetry  is  the  natural  function 
of  his  mind,  and  verse  the  only  possible  expression  of  his  thoughts ; 

' Born  in  Mauritius.  Has  published  three  volumes  of  verse  : Poemes  et 
Poesies^  Livres  closes^  and  Les  Paroles  du  Vaincii ; united  in  one  volume 
under  the  title  Poesies  (1864-1872).  Also  a comedy  produced  with  great  success, 
La  Rencontre.  He  is  at  present  correcting  the  proofs  of  a new  volume  of  poems, 
to  be  entitled,  Les  Amants,  and  published  by  Alphonse  Lemerre.  [This  volume 
has  appeared  since  the  present  article  was  written. — A.  O’S.] 
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the  base  realities  around  him  are  as  things  he  sees  not,  or,  if  he  sees 
them,  it  is  from  a height  that  renders  them  vague,  confused,  with 
their  uglinesses  toned  down  by  distance  ; on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  is  lovely  and  pure,  the  innocence  of  maidens,  the  serenity  of 
heroes,  the  proud  sadness  of  the  vanquished,  are  like  the  atmosphere 
his  soul  breathes  serenely  in,  a realm  of  inner  life  which  has  the 
infinite  softness  of  moon-haunted  woodlands  or  azure  inland  seas. 
If  human  eyes  could  look  into  the  mysterious  land  of  thought,  there 
might  be  seen  passing  through  the  twilight  vistas  of  this  poet’s  mind, 
pairs  of  white-robed  visions  hand  in  hand,  with  low-toned  speech  of 
regret  or  hope  made  rhythmical  by  the  strokes  of  some  distant  bell 
borne  mellowed  across  the  mists  of  a valley. 

Can  anyone  be  insensible  to  the  penetrating  harmony  of  the 
“ Soir  d’Octobre,”  deliciously  cadenced  as  the  winds  of  autumn — a 
poem  in  which  the  dreams  and  loves  of  the  past  flit  before  us, 
vanishing  and  returning  in  persistent  rhythmical  rotation?  Yet  it 
must  be  avowed  that  so  profound  an  effort  to  render  the  dreamiest 
side  of  things  by  wrought- out  tendernesses  of  harmony  and  expres- 
sion, does  not  escape  an  occasional  cloudiness  of  idea  and  indecision 
of  phrase,  and  if  these  characteristics  constitute,  perhaps,  an  addi- 
tional charm  in  “ Le  Soir  d’Octobre,”  “Les  Filaos,”  ‘‘  Nuit  de  Juin,” 
and  ‘‘  Les  Remous,”  there  are  other  poems  in  which  they  are  less 
happily  met  with.  Leon  Dierx  has  long  merited  the  reproach  of  not 
presenting  poetic  thoughts  or  images  with  sufficient  incisiveness. 
Warned  of  this  failing  by  his  friends  and  by  his  own  artistic  con- 
sciousness, the  author  of  “ Levres  closes  ” deliberately  combated 
his  natural  tendency,  and  to  such  effort  we  owe  a large  number  of 
pieces  in  which  his  inspiration,  while  losing  nothing  of  the  dreamy 
charm,  which  is  its  originality,  gains  in  precision  of  utterance  and 
robustness  of  form.  There  are  few  poems  so  perfectly  conceived 
and  executed  as  the  following : — 

Lazarus. 

At  Jesus’  voice  dead  Lazarus  awoke  ; 

Livid  he  stood  a moment  in  the  gloom  ; 

Then,  v/ith  the  grave-clothes  on  him  as  a cloak, 

He  staggered  forward  from  the  open  tomb. 

Silent,  alone,  he  walked  into  the  town, 

Crossing  the  common  folk  and  common  things, 

In  quest  it  seemed  of  some  one  he  had  known. 

Silent,  alone,  in  ceaseless  wanderings. 

Beneath  the  deadened  pallor  of  his  brow 

His  eyes  no  lightnings  gave ; nor,  with  a glance — 
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i\s  though  Eternity  that  held  him  now 

Drew  the  look  inward — changed  his  countenance. 

Sombre  as  madness,  with  uncertain  feet 
As  a weak  child’s,  he  went,  or  like  one  dazed 
In  an  unnatural  airji  Along  the  street 
Folk  parted  as  he  came  and  stood  amazed. 

For  knowing  nothing  of  the  common  hum 
Of  earthly  tones  whose  sense  could  no  more  reach 
His  wrapt  awe-stricken  soul,  he  passed  them  dumb, 

With  fearful  things  to  tell  that  found  no  speech. 

Sometimes  he  shook  with  fever,  stretched  and  stirred 
An  eager  hand  as  to  address  that  throng  ; 

But  unseen  fingers  stayed  the  mystic  word 
Of  some  remote  to-morrow  on  his  tongue. 

Then  a great  terror  came  on  young  and  old 
In  Bethany;  the  horror  of  the  eyes 
Of  him  who  wandered  through  their  midst  made  cold 
And  stilled  the  stoutest  hearts  in  drear  surmise. 

Ah,  who  shall  tell  thine  infinite  unknown  pain. 

Rejected  of  the  grave  that  keeps  its  dead. 

Clad  for  the  grave,  sent  living  back  again 
To  relive  life  and  thine  own  steps  retread  ! 

O bearer  with  sealed  lips  of  all  the  lore 

Man  yearns  to  know  but  shrinks  from  over-awed, 

Couldst  thou  be  human — feel  the  care  once  more 
Fret  in  that  heart  where  late  the  death-worm  gnawed? 

Scarce  had  death’s  darkness  given  thee  back  to  day. 

Than,  passing  spectral  through  the  infuriate  crowds. 

Caught  by  no  griefs  or  joys  along  the  way. 

Thy  life  in  some  new  gloom  itself  enshrouds. 

Thy  second  life  leaves  nothing  but  the  track 
Of  those  returning  footsteps,  and  a tale 
Appalling  on  men’s  lips.  Did  Death  reach  back 
With  stronger  grip  a second  time,  or  fail  ? 

How  often,  when  the  shadows  lengthening  grow, 

A vast  Form  in  the  distance,  wert  thou  seen, 

With  lifted  arms  against  day’s  dying  glow. 

Calling  some  slow  death-angel? — or  between 

The  grass-grown  hillocks  of  the  burial  ground. 

Threading  thy  way,  heavy  with  speechless  pain, 

And  envy  of  the  dead,  who,  dying,  found 
Peace  in  their  graves  and  came  not  forth  again  ! 

This  poem,  in  whicli  novelty  of  subject  is  exempt  from  all  strained 
singularity  of  treatment,  every  line,  clear,  strong,  and  fine  in  quality, 
contributing  to  the  impression  of  beauty  aimed  at  through  the  whole, 
is  not  an  exception  in  the  range  of  Leon  Dierx^s  work  ; similar  ori- 
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ginality  of  thought  is  found  in  “ Le  Reve  de  la  Mort,”  similar  clear- 
ness of  expression  and  imagery  in  Le  Rendez-vous,”  perhaps  more 
of  dreamy  depth  in  Dolorosa  Mater,”  and  everywhere  the  same 
impressive  harmony  of  word  and  rhythm.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  L^on  Dierx,  whose  talent  grows  purer  and  more  robust  as  his 
work  increases  in  volume,  is  already  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of 
the  young  poetical  generation  in  France.  Duke  decus  nostrum. 

II. 

Francis  Coppee.^ 

This  poet  became  celebrated  when  quite  young,  and  suddenly. 
‘‘  Le  Passant,”  a delightful  poetic  dialogue,  given  at  the  Odeon, 
excited  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  public  has  ever  since  looked 
with  favour  upon  Francois  Coppee.  It  is  not  without  a certain  pride 
that  I record  this  fact,  for  I witnessed  the  earliest  unfoldings  of  this 
young  talent,  and  perhaps  exercised  some  influence  over  them. 
The  following  reminiscences  may  justify  the  present  assertion. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  group  (some  of  us  were  already 
partially  known  to  the  poetical  public) — ^^that  I received,  one  morning, 
a copy  of  verses  entitled  “ Les  Fleurs  Mortelles,”  enclosed  in  an 
envelope.  Before  perusing  them  I noted  two  [points  : the  verses 
were  written  in  a remarkably  fair  hand,  and  they  were  unsigned.  I 
read  and  found  them  charming.  True,  they  showed  some  inexpe- 
rience and  a tendency  to  the  elegiac,  which  was  altogether  anti- 
pathetic to  me ; but  their  freshness  of  idea,  aptness  and  novelty  of 
imagery,  and  their  felicity  of  expression,  evinced  clearly  a vocation 
to  the  Muse  which  needed  only  determined  application  to  develope 
into  a true  and  pure  gift.  I read  the  poem  to  my  friends  the  same 
evening ; it  was  generally  approved  of,  and  each  of  us  set  about 
discovering  the  author.  Various  suppositions  were  made,  and  dis- 
cussed with  animation.  There  was  in  fact  only  one  present  who  did 
not  join  in  it,  a young  man  who  had  but  recently  been  admitted  into 
our  circle,  introduced  by  the  Hungarian  poet  Emmanuel  Glaser.  One 
easily  divined  a rare  and  delicate  intelligence  from  the  clean-cut 

' Bom  in  Paris  m 1843.  Has  published  successively  : Le  Reliquaire  {1866); 
Les  Intimites  {1868);  Les  Roemes  Modernes  (1869);  Les  Humbles  (1871);  Le 
Cahier  Rouge  (1874)  ; Olivier  (1876) ; V Exilee  (1877.)  Le  Passant^  a comedy  in 
verse,  performed  at  the  Odeon  ; Les  Deux  Douleurs^  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  ; 
HA handonnie^  at  the  Gymnase  ; Le  Petit  Marquis^  at  the  Odeon,  the  latter  piece 
being  a comedy  in  prose  written  in  conjunction  with  M.  Armand  d’Artois. 
Also,  two  grand  dramas  in  verse,  La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans^  and  Le  Psaultier^ 
which  are  to  be  produced  shortly,  and  H Ldylle  pendant  le  Siege,  a romance  in 
prose.  [Also  this  year  (1879)5  Les  Re'cits  et  les  Elegies. — A.  O’S.] 
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features,  the  refined  smile,  and  the  thoughtful  air,  tinged  perhaps  with 
sadness,  of  the  new-comer  ; but  as  he  talked  seldom  on  the  subject 
of  poetry,  we  were  far  from  guessing  him  a poet ; and  all  we  knew  of 
him  consisted  in  the  facts  that  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
held  a position  in  the  “ Ministk'e  des  Finances.”  Rising,  however, 
he  took  me  aside,  and  with  some  embarrassment  confessed  himself  the 
author  of  ‘‘  Les  Fleurs  Mortelles  : ” “ C’est  moi,  mais  je  vous  prie  de  ne 
pas  le  dire  ! ” As  may  be  easily  supposed,  I did  precisely  the  con- 
trary, and  the  new  poet  was  warmly  acclaimed. 

The  next  day  he  set  himself  courageously  to  work  at  my  side. 
What  was  wanting  in  his  talent  we  had  not  hesitated  to  tell  him,  and 
he  knew  it  already  ; he  was  born  a poet,  but  he  had  yet  to  become 
an  artist.  Endowed  with  a firm  will  and  rare  instinct,  he  made  rapid 
progress ; all  the  principles  of  modern  art,  with  science  of  composi- 
tion and  form,  were  acquired  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks  ; and  he 
who  had  condescended  to  be  my  pupil  became  at  once  my  master  ! 

This  anecdote  was  perhaps  unnecessary  here,  but,  under  the 
influence  of  a gratitude  which  friendship  exaggerates,  Frangois 
Coppee  frequently  dwells  upon  these  reminiscences  himself  and  would 
have  regretted  its  omission. 

“ Le  Reliquaire”  appeared.  Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  the 
short  pieces  of  this  collection — somewhat  sad,  at  times  perhaps 
morbid,  but  always  characterised  by  a tenderness  of  thought  and 
expression  which  penetrates  and  dwells  in  the  heart.  Let  us  take  at 
random  the  following  as  a specimen  : — 

The  Grandams. 

(Les  Aieules.) 

Empty  the  village  is  in  late  July, 

For  livid  clouds  already  sometime  since 
Brought  threat  of  storms  up-brewing  in  the  west, 

And  fears  for  harvest  to  the  husbandman. 

So  now  ’tis  harvest  time,  and  vintage  soon. 

The  scythes  are  sharpened  and  the  barns  clean  swept, 

And  reapers  meeting  joyously  at  dawn 
Go  forth  to  gala  days  amongst  the  grain. 

Now  all  this  while  the  grandams  left  behind 
Sit  in  the  sunshine  at  the  village  doors, 

A staff  supporting  hands  and  quivering  chin. 

For  labour  crippled  them  long  years  ago. 

In  homely  skirt  of  fustian,  with  large  white 
Sun-bonnet,  and  a kerchief  gaudy  yet 
With  some  old  battle  scene,  they  sit  all  day 
Upon  a bench,  content  with  ne’er  a word 
Or  thought,  perhaps,  unless  the  quiet  smile 
Conveys  mute  benediction  to  the  sunj 
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That  gilds  the  old  church  tower,  and  makes  so  ripe 
The  ears  of  corn  their  sons  have  gone  to  reap. 

Ah,  ’tis  the  best-loved  time  with  these  old  dames! 

The  fireside  stories  of  long  winter  eves 

Scarce  suit  them  now.  The  grandsire,  their  good  man, 

Is  dead,  and  one  gets  lonely  being  old. 

The  daughter  cannot  leave  her  washing  tub. 

The  son-in-law  is  busy  at  the  vine. 

’Tis  lonesome,  true ; and  yet  not  all  so  bad 
In  summer  when  the  bright  sun  warms  you  well. 

Not  long  ago  they  had  the  child  to  rock. 

And  the  old  hearts  of  country  folk  beat  slow 
And  time  them  with  the  cradle’s  easy  pace. 

But  now  the  babes  are  grown  ; the  youngest  birds 
Have  tried  their  wings,  and  want  such  cares  no  more. 

So  the  old  dames,  children  again  themselves. 

Have  lost  their  second  childhood’s  pastime  now. 

They  might  have  turned  the  spinning-wheel,  but  Time 
Over  their  faded  eyes  has  drawn  a veil. 

And  their  thin  fingers  weary  of  the  thread ; 

For  those  same  hands  of  theirs,  now  blanched  with  age, 
Have  all  too  often  urged  the  distaff  on, 

Making  the  last  sad  garment,  fair  and  white. 

For  loved  ones  whom  they  buried  long  ago. 

Yet  not  long  poverty,  the  death  of  flocks, 

The  eldest  son  made  conscript;  not  the  year 
Of  dreadful  famine  following  scanty  crops. 

Nor  thankless  tasks  unmurmuringly  done ; 

Not  even  the  fretting  when  the  eldest  girl 
In  service  far  away  forgot  to  write. 

With  thousand  woes  that  make  poor  mothers  weep 

Silently  in  the  night;  not  even  the  sign 

From  heaven  when  God’s  own  lightning  struck  the  mills  ; 

Nor  now  that  voice  that  speaks  from  all  the  past 

In  yonder  quiet  ground  against  the  church, 

Where  between  schools  the  children  play  with  flowers 
Twined  around  many  a well-known  cross  of  wood, — 

Not  one  nor  all  of  these  ere  shook  their  faith 
Nor  turned  their  Christian  and  heroic  hearts. 

And  now  their  hearts’  own  time  is  come  for  rest ; 

And  nothing  seems  more  pleasant  than  to  sit 
In  summer  on  a stone  bench  in  the  sun. 

Watching  with  quiet  joy  the  waterfowl. 

Blue  heads  and  green  heads,  splashing  about  the  silt, 
Catching  a snatch  of  singing  now  and  then 
F rom  busy  scenes  around  the  washing-tubs. 

Counting  the  wagon  horses  come  to  drink. 

Their  child-like  smile  and  tremulous  white  brows 
Speak  candour  and  content,  as  though  past  griefs 
VOL.  CCXLV.  NO.  1786.  K K 
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Vex  them  no  more,  and  they  have  pardoned  all, 

And  find  that  ’tis  enough  to  have  at  length, 

After  all  else  for  ever  put  away. 

For  only  solace  of  their  fourscore  years, 

The  kindly  sun,  ever  the  peasant’s  friend. 

Very  shortly  after  Le  Reliquaire,”  Frangois  Coppee  published 
^ Les  Intimites,”  tender  and  subtle  settings  of  Parisian  love,  redolent 
of  the  boudoir,  and  in  which  the  simplest  wood-flowers  exchange 
their  fragrance  for  the  clinging  kiss  of  beloved  lips.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  pages  more  voluptuous  were  never  written,  while 
versification  was  in  them  brought  to  a perfection  astonishing  to 
the  ablest  handlers  of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  To  this  recueil  others 
diverse  in  character  and  qualities  succeeded,  full  of  such  things 
as  ‘‘UAttente,”  or  that  powerfully- wrought  poem,  La  Benedic- 
tion,” one  of  the  most  robust  narratives  I know  of ; and  at  the 
present  moment  the  reputation  of  Frangois  Coppee,  popularised  by 
theatrical  successes,  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  established  in  modem 
literature. 

I may  not,  however,  ignore  the  reproach  frequently  urged  against 
our  illustrious  comrade  by  criticism  which  is  perhaps  somewhat 
cynical.  The  author  of  Le  Passant  ” is  accused  of  condescending 
too  readily,  especially  of  late,  to  the  level  of  common  tastes,  as  by  a 
sort  of  gratitude  for  the  popular  success  which  he  has  so  constantly 
enjoyed ; and  some  persons  go  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  Francois 
Coppee  was  always  in  reality  a boui'geois  poet,  whom  the  influence 
and  example  of  friends  and  masters  induced  for  a time  to  seek 
certain  elevations  of  thought  and  manner,  and  who  simply,  and  with- 
out malice  aforethought,  returns  into  his  natural  self,  the  moment  he 
is  left  alone,  with  the  superadded  confidence  gained  by  success.  In 
this  there  is  both  injustice  and  error.  Beyond  a doubt,  Francois 
Coppee  committed  a mistake  when  he  depicted  A whither  resort 
the  tourlourou  and  Yi^^payse^  an  episode  too  redolent  of  Paul  de  Kock  ; 
in  the  lovely  poem,  “ L^Ang^lus,”  two  or  three  vulgar  details  occur  ; 
in  “Les  Humbles  ” we  must  deprecate  such  pieces  as  “ La  Nourrice,” 
and,  above  all,  “Le  Petit  Epicier  de  Montrouge,”  however  the 
author’s  keen  observation  and  constant  care  for  dignity  and  form  may 
be  urged  in  their  favour.  Incontestably  there  are  some  pages  which 
we  could  well  spare  from  the  work  of  Francois  Coppde ; but  why 
judge  the  whole  by  these?  Are  they,  after  all,  so  frequent,  and  are 
they  not  amply  compensated  for  by  so  many  other  compositions 
which  are  irreproachable  ? If,  indeed,  we  blame  some  of  the 
“dizains  ” as  a little  too  realistic,  we  cannot  but  accept  the  greater 
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number  of  them  as  pure  chefs-d’auvre^  in  which  familiarity  is  ex- 
quisitely allied  with  poetry.  J udge  for  instance  of  this  one  : — 

Sometimes  beside  my  fire  I sit  and  brood 
On  a bird  dying  somewhere  in  the  wood. 

The  long  sad  days  of  dismal  winter  through 
The  nests  hang  empty,  desolate  nests  whence  flew 
The  birds  last  year : winds  rock  them  to  and  fro. 

Ah,  how  the  birds  must  die  in  the  winter  snow  I 
And  yet,  when  time  of  violets  comes  round. 

Their  delicate  corpses  will  not  strew  the  ground 
Where  we  may  run  beneath  the  April  sky. 

Say,  do  the  birds,  then,  hide  themselves  to  die  ? 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Francois  Coppee  published  L’ExiMe,” 
those  delicious  love-Lieder,  of  which  the  two  following  are  not  by  any 
means  the  sweetest. 

[The  translator  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  ‘‘  L’Exilee  ” in  the 
Athen(Bum  on  its  appearance,  and  in  that  journal  he  attempted  a 
rendering  of  Les  Trois  Oiseaux,”  which  is  reproduced  here  with  a 
slight  modification.] 

I.  The  Three  Birds. 

I said  to  the  dove.  Thou  canst  fly  above  me, 

Go  where  the  corn-fields  are. 

And  find  me  the  flower  that  will  make  her  love  me  : 

The  dove  said — ’Tis  too  far. 

I said  to  the  eagle.  Heaven  is  before  thee. 

Help  me  to  win  her  and  die ; 

Go  fetch  me  the  fire  of  J ove,  I implore  thee  : 

The  eagle  said — ’Tis  too  high. 

I said  to  the  vulture.  Tear  out  and  devour 
Her  love  in  my  heart ; to  lone  fate 
Leave  only  what  has  escaped  her  power : 

The  vulture  said — ’Tis  too  late. 

II.  The  Three  Wishes. 

Blushing,  I see  her  linger, 

I see  her  smile  as  of  old : 

Make  for  the  loved  one’s  finger 
A beautiful  ring  of  gold ! 

All’s  over.  Still  I shall  find  her  ; 

I wait  and  scarce  repine  ; 

For^^all  that  she  left  behind  her 
Make  me  a silver  shrine  ! 
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Nay,  but  life  grows  too  dreary, 

Heavy  the  heart  and  head  ; 

O exile  ! I am  a-weary  : 

Make  me  a coffin  of  lead  ! 

Finally,  “ Les  Rdcits  Epiques,”  lofty  of  inspiration  and  powerful 
of  treatment,  are  fresh  in  our  recollection.  Space  is  limited,  and  I 
can  therefore  only  quote  one  of  these  poems,  and  that  not  the  finest, 
but  the  shortest  : — 

The  Judgment  of  the  Sword. 

When  iron-browed  Guntz  returned  from  Palestine, 

I.ying  one  night  awake  beside  his  wife 
Hilda,  Sueno’s  daughter,  in  her  dream 
Low  muttering,  he  heard  her  speak  a name, 

A man’s  name,  his  whose  lands  adjoined  his  own. 

Jealousy  seized  him;  he  believed  her  false, 

And,  taking  down  his  sword,  half  drew  the  blade. 

But  lo  ! the  candour  of  that  sleeping  face. 

Half-hid  in  wealth  of  chestnut  hair,  and  lit 
By  lingering  fond  looks  of  the  moon,  arrests 
His  hand  ; he  hesitates,  and  now,  rough  lord 
Though  he  is,  feels  love  a moment  more  than  honour, 

Yet  sure  was  Guntz  his  ear  had  heard  aright. 

Then  Guntz  took  counsel  of  his  sword — that  sword 
His  fathers  handed  down  invincible. 

He  set  it  up,  half  naked  as  it  was. 

Before  the  crucifix,  and  thus  he  spake  : — 

“ O sword,  my  sword,  O trusty  African, 

Rebaptised  in  the  blood  of  Saracens 
So  lately,  speak  ! resolve  me  now  ! My  wife 
Low  muttering  in  her  dream  pronounced  a name, 

His  name  whose  lands  are  joined  unto  my  own  ; 

I fear  her  false,  but  yet  I am  not  sure. 

Resolve  me  now  ; I know  that  treachery 
Aye  found  thee  fatal,  and  my  line’s  fair  fame 
I trust  in  thee,  since  thou  hast  kept  it  fair. 

Judge  now  my  wife  ! thy  clear  keen  look  of  steel 
Alone  shall  read  her  innocent  or  false  ; 

I know  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  lie  beside 
One  among  womankind  less  true  than  thou  ; 

Whether  I strike  her  now,  or  strike  her  not. 

Judge  therefore  thou  ! ” 

Then,  true  and  sure,  the  sword, 

Knowing  that,  though  her  heart  had  suffered  taint, 

Hilda  had  never  sinned  the  dreamed-of  sin 

With  him  whose  name  she  muttered  in  her  dream, — > 

Then  generous,  yea,  and  yet  as  ever  true. 

Not  willing  that  the  warrior  should  smite 

Like  an  assassin,  sharply,  of  itself 

The  sword  of  Guntz  slid  back  into  the  sheath. 
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III. 

yose-Maria  de  Heredia} 

The  fires  of  the  sunset,  the  hue  of  the  cactus-flower,  the  purples 
and  all  the  gold  of  Paul  Veronese  or  Delacroix,  are  almost  pale 
beside  the  glowing  strophes  of  j ose-Maria  de  Heredia ! Ask  not 
from  him  the  dreamy  sadness  of  Leon  Dierx,  the  familiar  grace  of 
Coppee,  the  subtle  philosophy  of  Sully-Prudhomme  ; born  beneath 
the  burning  sky  of  Cuba,  what  he  has  to  offer  are  fierce  explosions  of 
colour.  Alike  in  the  poem  entitled  “ La  Detresse  d’Atahuallpa,”  and 
in  the  sonnets,  not  very  numerous  as  yet,  which  deal  with  huntresses 
of  Hemus,  whose  red  hair  draggles  in  the  blood  of  slain  beasts,  or 
Spanish  conquerors  sailing  into  the  gorgeous  sunset  in  quest  of  fresh 
Americas,  he  showers  chromes,  vermilions,  and  ochres  in  prodigious 
abundance,  and  of  a truth  no  one  excels  him  in  making  verbal 
sonorities  produce  luminous  bursts  of  colour  upon  the  mental  retina. 
Are  they,  indeed,  mere  words  which  he  employs  ? One  might  almost 
liken  his  verse  to  solid  jeweller’s  work,  in  which  carbuncles,  sapphires, 
and  rubies  are  gorgeously  set  by  a skilful  hand. 


La  Dogaresse. 

Le  palais  est  de  marbre,  ou  sous  de  hauts  portiques 
Conversent  des  seigneurs  tels  qu’en  peint  Titien, 

Et  des  colliers  massifs  au  poids  du  marc  ancien 
Rehaussent  la  splendeur  des  rouges  dalmatiques. 

Ils  regardent  au  fond  des  lagunes  antiques, 

De  leurs  yeux  ou  reluit  I’orgueil  patricien, 

Sous  le  pavilion  clair  du  ciel  venitien, 

Etinceler  I’azur  des  mers  Adriatiques. 

Et  tandis  que  I’essaim  brillant  des  cavaliers, 

Traine  la  pourpre  et  Tor  par  les  blancs  escaliers 
Joyeusement  baignes  dans  la  lumiere  bleue  ; 

Indolente  et  superbe,  une  Dame,  a Fecart, 

Se  tournant  a demi  dans  des  dots  de  brocart, 

Sourit  au  negrillon  qui  lui  porte  la  queue. 


* The  works  of  this  poet  have  not  yet  been  collected  into  a volume,  but  will 
shortly  appear  under  the  title  Les  Trophees.  He  has  recently  published  a 
translation  of  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spam,  by  Diaz  del  Castillo. 
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Blason  celeste. 

J’ai  vu  parfois,  ayant  le  ciel  bleu  pour  email, 

Les  Ullages  d’argent,  ou  de  pourpre  ou  de  cuivre, 

A I’Occident  ou  I’oeil  s’eblouit  a les  suivre, 

Peindre  d’un  grand  blason  le  celeste  vitrail. 

Pour  cimier,  pour  supports,  Theraldique  betail, 

Licorne,  leopard,  alerion  ou  guivre, 

Monstres,  geants  captifs  qu’un  coup  de  vent  delivre, 
Exhaussent  leur  stature  et  cabrent  leur  poitrail. 

Certe,  aux  champs  de  I’azur,  dans  ces  combats  etranges 
Que  les  noirs  Seraphins  livrerent  aux  Archanges, 

Get  ecu  fut  gagne  par  un  baron  du  ciel. 

Comme  ceux  qui  jadis  prirent  Constantinople, 

II  porte,  en  bon  Croise,  qu’il  soit  George  ou  Michel, 
Le  soleil,  besant  d’or,  sur  la  mer  de  Sinople. 


IV. 

Albert  Mer  at} 

At  Courbevoie,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  there  is  close  to 
the  bridge  a little  edifice  adorned  with  slender  Ionic  columns,  giving 
it  at  a distance  the  air  of  part  of  an  antique  temple.  Why  is  it  there, 
a solitary  pagan,  in  the  midst  of  that  Parisian  suburb  with  the 
oarsmen  in  their  striped  blouses  passing  swiftly  to  and  fro  all  day 
long  in  their  light  yawls  ? I know  not ; but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  this  must  be  the  temple  of  Albert  Mdrat’s  muse;  and 
doubtless,  when  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 'and  the  stars  glimmer  out 
in  the  sky,  thither  flock  in  sportive  troops  fauns  from  the  He  de 
Croissy  and  naiads  of  “ la  grenouillhre,”  with  offerings  of  violets 
not  exempt  from  the  odour  of  poiidre  de  idz,  to  dance  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  latest  waltz  by  Leo  Delibes. 

Truly,  Albert  Herat  is,  above  all  things,  the  poet  of  the  Parisian 
suburbs,  celebrating  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done  that  miniature 
scenery  so  sprightly  in  its  artificiality,  those  trees  that  are  like  the 
forest  trees  in  a fairy  piece,  those  horizons  that  are  like  scene-paint- 
ings, revealing  the  mysteries  whispered  by  two  voices  under  the 
cherry-trees  of  Montmorency,  and  the  garrulous  fun  of  the  guin- 
gettes,  and  the  pretty  perjuries  of  rosy  lips,  that  are  rosier  for  a sip 

* Has  published  successively,  Avrily  Mai,  yuin,  1863,  in  conjunction  with 
Leon  Valade;  Les  Chimeres,  palsies  couronnees  par  V Academie  Fran^aise  ; JOIdole, 
sonnets;  Les  Souvetiirs,  sonnets ; Les  Villes  de  Marbre,  poesies  couronnees  par 
rAcade'mie  Franfaise  ; L Adien,  poeme parisien  ; AiifildeVeau,  1877 
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of  the  ‘‘  vin  de  bois  de  campeche,”  which  usurps  the  name  of  “Ar- 
genteuil  ? ” Be  it  said,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  familiarity  of  his 
verse,  he  never  descends  to  the  banalities  of  the  “ chanson ; ” he 
knows  how  to  extract  elegance  and  poetry  out  of  these  dimanches 
k la  campagne,”  and,  thanks  to  a truly  exquisite  artistic  faculty,  the 
Asnihres  and  Meudons  he  celebrates  are  worthy  of  an  Oarystis. 

La  Nuit. 

C’etait  sur  la  Seine,  a minuit, 

Le  soir  d’un  dimanche  de  fete: 

Et  Bougival  faisait  un  bruit 
Qui  nous  cassait  un  peu  la  tete. 

Deux  orchestres,  I’un  k mi-voix, 

L’ autre  en  reprises  plus  vibrantes, 

Jouaient  deux  danses  a la  fois 
Sur  des  mesures  differentes. 

Les  jupes  blanches  frissonnaient 
Dans  ce  decor  pourtant  agreste, 

Et  les  chevaux  de  bois  toumaient 
En  musique  comme  le  reste. 

Indulgente,  pleine  de  fleurs, 

La  nuit,  sans  en  etre  plus  here, 

Melait  les  verres  de  couleurs 
Aux  etoiles  dans  la  riviere  ; 

Et  Ton  eut  dit,  en  verite, 

A voir  ce  spectacle  mobile, 

Un  Songe  d’une  Nuit  d’Ete 
Chatoyant  et  rose,  a Mabille. 

Double  fete,  double  tableau! 

Clameur  ici,  la-bas  silence, 

Et  I’obscure  fraicheur  de  I’eau 
Sous  le  bateau  qui  se  balance; 

Les  hauts  peupliers  sur  les  bords 
Dressant  leur  tete  taciturne, 

Et  n’ecoutant  que  les  accords 
De  la  grande  rumeur  nocturne  ! 

Quand  palirent  les  lampions 
Et  les  lampes,  une  par  une, 

Les  dots  menus  que  nous  coupions 
Redevinrent  tout  blancs  de  lune, 

Et  le  subit  apaisement 

Nous  laissa  voir  pur  et  sans  voiles 

Le  magnifique  firmament 

Oil  brillaient  toutes  les  etoiles. 

Stirred,  however,  by  a new  ambition,  Albert  Merat  has  at  times 
made  his  escape  from  the  Parisian  suburb  and  started  on  long  and 
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remote  excursions.  Climbing  the  Alps,  he  exchanges  the  stick  of 
hawthorn,  the  favourite  trophy  of  pilgrims  returning  from  Clamart, 
for  the  tourist’s  staff ; on  the  lagunes  of  Venice  his  “ canot  ” assumes 
the  allure  of  the  gondola,  and  he  whose  ideal  was  once  the  little 
house  with  green  blinds  amid  the  trees,  is  seized  with  lofty 
enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  her  marble  cities.  What  more  natural! 
And,  indeed,  we  owe  to  this  fantasy  many  pages  of  delightful  and 
elevated  verse.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it  not  better  for  each  to  work  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  can  we  affirm  that  the  lark-like  song  of  Albert 
Herat  is  equally  fitted  to  soar  in  regions  of  unlimited  space? 
Thanks,  doubtless,  to  the  fair  muse  who  continues  to  reside  in  the 
Ionic  temple  at  Courbevoie,  Albert  Herat  has  now  returned  from 
Rome  and  Florence,  and  he  says,  at  the  end  of  his  recent  volume  : — 

Pourquoi  m’en  irais-je  plus  loin 
Que  ne  vont  les  collines  bleues  ? 

Mon  horizon  n’a  pas  besoin 
D’enfermer  plus  d’une  ou  deux  lieues. 

O bois  de  Viroflay,  pardon! 

Pardon,  sentiers  frais,  mousses  verles! 

Les  voyages  au  Bas-Meudon 
Sont  pleins  d’exquises  decouvertes. 

Au  pays  bleu  des  beaux  fruits  d’or 
Si  j’ai  fait  mes  chansons  dernieres, 

Le  ciel  le  plus  doux  est  encor 
Celui  qui  brille  sur  Asnieres. 

CATULLE  MENDfeS. 


{To  he  C0J2 eluded.) 
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At  this  season  of  the  year  the  newspapers  are  always  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  take  one’s  holiday  as  far  off  as  possible 
and  at  the  minimum  rate.  It  never  seems  to  strike  these  writers 
that  the  very  essence  of  a holiday  is  comfort,  and  the  absence  of 
worry  about  petty  details.  If  a man  of  small  means  has  to  go  to 
Switzerland  on  business  I can  easily  imagine  that  he  is  glad  to  get 
there  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  quite  willing  to  put  up  with  many 
inconveniences  to  save  his  purse  ; but  when  he  is  about  to  go 
voluntarily,  and  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  I cannot  imagine  his  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be  always  before  his  eyes 
I can’t  conceive  his  seeing  the  mountains  to  great  advantage,  nor 
indeed,  except  as  a lark — like  going  to  Hampton  Court  with  ever- 
greens and  a drum — do  I understand  how  anyone  can  enjoy  an 
excursion  with  ninety-nine  other  cheap-trippers  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing  at  all.  As  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  solemnities  of 
Cathedrals  being  appreciated  under  such  circumstances,  that  would 
argue  such  powers  of  mental  abstraction  as  are  incredible.  And  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  these  people  who  flock  to  Switzerland  have  never 
seen  their  own  beautiful  lakes,  nor  North  Wales,  nor  Cornwall.  The 
real  fact  is  that  what  these  good  people  want  is  a new  experience  or 
sensation,  and  something  to  brag  about  (including  the  cheapness) 
when  they  get  home.  They  do  not  go  for  a relief  to  the  mind,  or 
the  quiet  joys  of  repose,  nor  do  they  need — in  the  worker’s  sense — a 
holiday  at  all.  My  own  conviction  always  was  that  a week’s  outing 
with  comfort  and  freedom  from  petty  cares  was  worth  a fortnight’s 
cheap  tripping  anywhere ; but  no  one  is  wise  at  all  times,  and  on  one 
occasion  I listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  the 
advertisement  of  a trip  to  Boulogne  from  London  by  sea.  My  object 
was  to  get  to  Paris,  and  by  taking  this  London  steamer  instead  of 
the  train,  I found  I should  save  about  two  pounds,  and  lose  no  time 
upon  the  double  journey.  The  boat  started  at  midnight,  and  my 
plan  was  to  go  to  my  berth  at  once,  wake  at  Boulogne  at  breakfast 
time,  and  then  take  the  same  Paris  train  as  if  I had  gone  via 
Folkestone.  That,  I say,  was  the  theory  of  this  cheap  expedition  ; 
now  listen  to  the  practice  : I did  get  to  my  berth  at  midnight,  and 
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woke  at  breakfast  time — but  not  at  Boulogne.  We  were  still  by  the 
landing  stage  in  London,  there  being  a thick  fog  on  the  river.  By 
mid-day  we  got  out  to  sea,  but  with  a strong  head  wind  blowing, 
and  the  fog  so  thick  that  we  lay  off  Margate  for  three  days.  I am 
not  exaggerating  matters  in  the  least ; in  ordinary  circumstances  we 
might  have  risked  something  to  get  on,  but  the  ship  had  some 
valuable  race-horses  on  board,  and  if  anything  had  happened  to  them 
the  company  would  have  had  to  pay  for  it,  so  the  captain  refused 
to  move.  When  I remonstrated  (which  I did  rather  strongly),  he 
pointed  to  the  back  of  my  ticket  on  which  was  printed  the  words 
“wind  and  weather  permitting.”  On  the  third  day,  though  there 
was  a heavy  sea  running,  indignation  overcame  fear,  and  I embarked 
for  Deal  in  a little  boat  that  had  brought  us  provisions  from  shore. 
This  cost  me  a ducking  and  a guinea.  In  my  irritation  I had  forgotten 
dates,  and  when  I landed  I found  it  was  Sunday,  on  which  day  there 
was  no  train  from  Deal  to  Dover.  I had  consequently  to  take  a 
carriage — another  guinea.  Here  was  the  whole  saving  of  my  expedi- 
tion gone  in  two  items.  Moreover,  there  was  the  bill  for  the  three 
days’  eating  and  drinking  on  board  ship,  wherein  I threw  away  one 
of  the  noblest  appetites  upon  very  inferior  viands,  but  which  were 
sold  at  anything  but  an  inferior  price.  When  I got  to  Dover,  three 
days  and  a half  after  date,  I found  myself  about  five  pounds  to  the 
bad,  and  by  no  means  at  Paris  after  all.  If  I ever  try  a cheap 
expedition  again — for  pleasure — call  me  Cook,  or  what  you  please. 

COMPLAINT  has  been  made,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  the 
statements  and  tone  of  the  articles  on  the  play  of  “ Edward  III.” 
in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Gentlemaii! s Magazine.  I can  only 
remind  my  correspondents  that  the  writer  of  the  articles  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  statements  therein  contained.  On  the  committee 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  are  valued  friends  and  fellow-workers 
of  my  own;  among  its  members  and  vice-presidents  are  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  literature,  science,  and  art  of  England,  whom  I 
truly  honour— Tennyson  and  Browning,  Huxley  and  Lubbock,  Leighton 
and  Dante  Rossetti.  From  the  founder  of  the  society,  Mr.  Furnivall, 
I have  received  courtesy  and  help  ; and  for  his  labours  as  a man 
among  the  riverside  poor  and  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  and  as  a 
scholar  in  the  many  societies  that  he  has  founded  and  done  such 
good  work  with,  I have  the  highest  respect.  I heard  with  pleasure 
of  the  starting  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  and  I think  the 
following  statement  in  its  last  report  is  justified  by  the  facts  : — “ The 
committee  can  fairly  call  on  the  society’s  members  to  look  back  with 
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satisfaction  on  its  first  six  years’  work,  and  to  feel  that  the  worth  of 
it,  done  in  honour  of  the  great  name  the  society  bears,  was  sufficient 
ground  for  them  to  ask  Mr.  Robert  Browning  to  take,  and  for  him  to 
accept,  the  presidency  of  the  society,  so  long  left  vacant  ‘ till  one  of 
our  greatest  living  poets  should  see  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  it.’  ” 

Having  undertaken  as  a holiday  jaunt  a pilgrimage  to  Chinon 
to  see  the  site  on  which  is  to  be  placed  the  projected  monu- 
ment to  Rabelais,  I took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  few 
memorials  of  the  great  reformer  preserved  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 
These  are  singularly  slight.  The  house  in  which  he  is  known  to  have 
been  born  and  the  chamber  in  which  he  is  assumed  to  have  first  seen 
the  light  are  both  visible,  and  have  undergone  less  alteration  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  any 
other  room  in  a fifteenth  century  house  would  seem  as  appropriate 
a birthplace  for  Rabelais  as  that  now  exhibited.  A portrait  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Mairie  and  adorns  the  chamber  in  which  the  munici- 
pality is  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  is  apparently  not  very  ancient,  and 
is  a good  deal  idealised.  In  this  I recognise  the  same  features 
which,  with  a slight  element  of  caricature  infused,  are  shown  in  the 
two  very  similar  portraits  exhibited  at  the  chateaux  of  Azay-le-Rideau 
and  Chenonceaux.  In  the  Chinon  portrait  the  author  triumphs  over 
the  buffoon,  in  the  others  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  so.  A broad 
grin  irradiates  the  features  in  the  Chenonceaux  portrait,  and  the  thick 
and  sensuous  lips,  parted  widely,  reveal  a fine  row  of  teeth.  The  face 
recalls  that  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  well-knoAvn  picture  “ Une 
bonne  histoire.”  A marked  depression  of  the  head  just  below  the 
temples  and  even  with  the  eyes  is  seen  in  all.  An  effect  of  this  is  to 
give  the  upper  portions  a curious  appearance  of  rotundity.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  statue  is  upon  the  bank^  of  the  river  Vienne  at  the 
foot  of  the  street  leading  into  the  market-place.  I trust  that  English 
Pantagruelists  will  subscribe  to  this  monument  of  the  most  advanced 
teacher  and  thinker  of  the  Renaissance. 


HE  success  of  the  Vega  in  accomplishing,  almost  at  a first 


X attempt,  the  north-eastern  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  suggests  considerations  of  some  interest.  It  is  singular  that 
after  men  had  recognised  in  the  American  continent  a bar  to  the 
proposed  westeily  route  to  ‘‘far  Cathay,”  they  should  still  have 
sought  for  a north-westerly  passage  to  the  Pacific,  even  though  it  had 
become  quite  clear  that  such  a route  must  carry  the  voyager  as  far  to 
the  north  as  a north-easterly  passage  round  the  shores  of  Norway, 
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North  Russia,  and  Siberia.  One  route  would  be  nearly  as  good  as 
another  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned ; and  either  route  would  be  a 
shorter  way  to  the  Pacific  than  a direct  westerly  course.  Again  and 
again  Arctic  seamen  tried  to  find  a north-westerly  passage  to  the 
Pacific,  while  scarcely  any  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  the  seas 
to  the  east  of  Xovaia  Zemlia.  The  north-westerly  passage  was 
found,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  traversed,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  problem  was  regarded  as  solved 
when  a course  was  made  from  Behring’s  Strait  to  parts  reached  from 
the  Atlantic,  but  neither  have  voyagers  from  the  Atlantic  passed  to 
Behring’s  Strait,  nor  voyagers  through  Behring’s  Strait  to  the  Atlantic. 
Now,  the  Vega  was  only  prevented  by  accidental  delay  of  two  or  three 
days  from  passing  in  a single  season  from  Gothenburg  (whence 
she  sailed  on  July  4,  1878)  to  Behring’s  Strait,  which  she  could 
have  reached  in  September  if  she  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  a 
few  days  earlier  than  she  did.  As  matters  chanced,  she  was  impri- 
soned in  lat.  67°  6',  long.  173°  30',  for  264  days.  Released  at  length, 
on  July  18,  she  passed  East  Cape,  Behring’s  Strait,  on  the  20th, 
having  accomplished  her  object  and  given  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
practicable  north-east  passage.  Professor  Nordenskjold  considers 
that  the  journey  can  always  be  effected  in  a single  season  when  a 
little  more  experience  has  been  obtained  respecting  these  northern 
seas. 

IN  their  journey  round  the  north  of  Asia  the  men  of  science  on 
board  the  Vega^  being  detained  eight  months  in  the  ice,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a new  race  or  tribe,  and  learned  a new  language. 
The  people  are  called,  or  call  themselves,  Tschutschers,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Greenland,  though  this  is  rather  difficult  to 
believe.  They  are,  however,  a kindred  race  to  the  Esquimaux.  The 
Tschutschisk  language,  as  might  be  guessed  from  the  name,  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  but  the  explorers  learnt  it,  and  have  compiled  a 
Swedish-Tschutschisk  lexicon  of  330  words.  However,  the  special 
point  to  which  I want  to  direct  attention  is  the  evidence  afforded  by 
this  blubber-eating  race  respecting  a certain  difference  of  temperament 
(shall  I say  ?)  between  the  sexes.  In  England  not  so  very  long  ago 
men  as  well  as  women  wore  habiliments  of  gorgeous  hues,  but  now 
most  men  avoid  splendid  tints  (though  ’Arry  and  his  friends  are  ex- 
ceptions), and  the  ladies  only  retain  the  taste  for  variegated  colour  in 
attire.  So  also  the  last  relics  of  the  absolutely  savage  style  of  adorn- 
ment— the  ear-ring — is  worn  by  women  only.  Again,  systems  of 
compression  by  which  nature  is  to  be  improved — as  when  the  Indian 
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parent  compresses  his  papoose’s  skull  into  an  abnormal  shape,  or 
when  the  European  mother  causes  her  daughter’s  waist  to  be  com- 
pressed to  the  conventional  wine-glass  figure — are  not  in  favour 
among  our  men.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  among  the 
Tschutschers  the  men  seem  similarly  in  advance  of  the  women. 

‘‘  The  women  have  their  faces  tattooed,”  we  read,  “ but  the  men  have 
not,”  just  as  a Tschutscher  visiting  this  country  might  say  of  us,  The 
women  wear  tiebacks  ” (or,  according  to  the  time,  chignons,  crino- 
line, trains,  or  the  like),  “the  men  do  not”  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  costume  worn  by  men  at  Court  hardly  accords  with  this 
theory,  which,  simply  expressed,  is  this,  that  men  are  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  women  so  far  as  sense  in  dress  is  concerned.  It  would  be  well 
if  a Lubbock  or  a Tylor  would  discuss  savage  customs  and  costumes 
with  direct  reference  to  this  question,  comparing  the  fashions  followed 
by  men  and  women  of  all  known  races,  savage  and  civilised.  Such  a 
work  (edited,  perhaps,  by  a committee  of  ladies)  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interesting,  and  might  be  found  to  possess  considerable  scien- 
tific value. 

Having  once  admitted  into  a species  of  intimacy  those  “foreign 
devils,”  from  whom  he  held  aloof  as  long  as  he  could,  the 
Chinaman  seems  determined  to  study  their  ways,  and  turn  his  know- 
ledge of  them  to  profitable  account.  It  is  no  longer  a novelty  to  meet 
educated  Chinese  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent.  Twice  during 
the  past  month  I have  sat  down  in  company  wnth  them  at  French  tables 
d'hote^  and  that  in  cities  as  remote  even  as  Tours.  Meamvhile,  the 
renew^al  of  vigour  in  a nation  which  a generation  ago  w^as  regarded  as 
effete,  is  a noteworthy  sign  of  the  times.  China  is  now'  regarded  by  both 
England  and  Russia  as  an  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  Asiatic 
politics,  as  a country  larger  than  all  Europe  may  w'ell  be  considered. 
There  is,  however,  a direct  and  unmistakable  outburst  of  national 
life,  the  effect  of  which  seems  likely  to  be,  so  far  as  some  of  their 
neighbours  are  concerned,  to  substitute  King  Stork  for  King  Log. 
Meanwhile,  I am  told  by  those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the 
Chinese,  when  w'ell  officered  and  w'ell  led,  are  good  soldiers.  Man 
for  man,  they  are  superior  to  anything  our  Indian  army  can  produce, 
the  famous  Ghoorkas  not  excepted. 

I SHALL,  I doubt  not,  startle  not  a few'  of  my  readers,  w'hen  I 
state  that  daring  a recent  visit  to  France  I have  frequently  seen 
French  children  intoxicated.  Strange  as  such  an  assertion  may  seem, 
I deliberately  make  it  and  stand  by  it.  Again  and  again  at  tables  d'hote 
I have  seen  children  scarcely  more  than  babies  suffering  distinctly 
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from  alcohol.  It  is,  as  travellers  in  France  know,  the  custom  in  all 
districts  south  of  the  Loire  to  supply  wine  gratis  at  the  two  meals, 
breakfast  and  dinner,  at  which  the  residents  in  an  hotel  eat  in  com- 
pany. Repeatedly,  then,  in  the  hotels  in  French  watering  places, 
I have  watched  children  of  five  years  old  and  upwards  supplied  by 
their  mothers  with  wine  enough  visibly  to  flush  and  excite  them.  At 
Sables  d’Olonne  one  little  fellow,  whose  age  could  not  be  more  than 
six,  drank  at  each  of  two  consecutive  meals  three  tumblers  of  wine 
slightly  diluted  with  water.  The  result  was  on  each  occasion  that  he 
commenced  to  kiss  his  mother,  proceeded  to  kiss  the  person  on  the 
other  side  of  him,  continued  by  sprawling  over  the  table,  and  ended 
by  putting  his  head  in  his  mother’s  lap  and  falling  asleep.  It 
never  seems  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a Frenchwoman  that  water 
may  be  drunk  at  a meal.  When  long  journeys  by  rail  are  taken, 
there  is  always  in  the  neat  basket  in  which  the  French  mother  carries 
provisions  a bottle  of  wine  or  wine  and  water,  out  of  which  those  of 
her  children  who  have  passed  the  stage  of  absolute  infancy  are 
allowed  to  drink.  I can  indeed  say  with  truth  that  in  the  course  of 
a pretty  long  series  of  observations  of  the  French,  chiefly  made,  I 
admit,  in  public  vehicles  and  hotels,  I have  rarely  if  ever  seen  a glass 
of  cold  water,  unqualified  with  any  admixture,  quaffed  by  a native. 
It  is  now  the  fashion  to  mistrust  water  even  when  blended  with  wine, 
for  which  purpose  the  various  springs  of  the  Eau  St.  Galmier  are 
largely  employed. 

After  the  exposure,  supplied  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  of  the 
horrors  of  a steerage  passage  on  board  the  Cunard  steamships, 
the  management  of  that  company  is  called  upon  to  come  forward 
with  some  denial  of  the  facts  advanced  or  some  promise  of  future 
amendment.  How  strangely  difficult  men  are  to  rouse  in  any  matter 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  not  at  stake,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
this  terrible  description  of  a life  existing  in  our  midst  has  caused 
apparently  no  slightest  sensation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
period  in  which  our  newspapers  open  their  columns  to  this  class  of 
essay  is  the  slack  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  silly  season,  when  readers  are 
few,  and  when  an  abiding  im.pression  is  difficult  to  make.  Before, 
however,  we  commence  to  reform  those  gipsy  classes,  on  whose  behalf 
Parliament  is,  I see,  to  be  stirred,  we  might  do  something  for  the  en- 
couragement of  cleanliness  and  decency  among  those  to  whom  such 
things  are  not  superfluous  or  objectionable.  Powerful  as  it  is,  the 
Cunard  Company  at  least  cannot  afford  to  pass  over  without  notice 
the  grave  indictment  that  has  been  brought  against  it. 
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I WONDER  what  my  friend  Dr.  Richardson  will  say  about  the 
beer-drinking  cases  reported  from  Cincinnati.  The  fireman 
who  drinks  twelve  separate  glasses  while  the  fire  bells  are  striking 
twelve,  or  in  the  same  time  the  contents  of  seventeen  glasses  poured 
into  a bowl,  must  have  a singular  power  of  carrying  his  liquor, 
especially  as  he  does  not  get  in  the  least  intoxicated,  and  asserts  that 
he  does  not  even  feel  uncomfortable.  Still  more  striking  are  the 
instances  in  which,  for  a wager,  eighty  glasses  of  beer  have  been 
consumed  in  two  hours,  and  others  in  which,  on  special  occasions 
only,  a hundred  glasses  per  diem  have  been  drunk  without  apparent 
ill  consequences.  But  I am  disposed  to  wonder  more  at  cases  in 
which,  according  to  the  reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  men 
employed  at  breweries  have  taken  daily  more  than  fifty  glasses  of 
beer,  for  twenty  years,  without  any  other  observable  effects  than  that 
they  have  become  rather  fleshy,  and  are  slower  in  their  thoughts  and 
movements  than  persons  of  more  moderate  habits  of  imbibition. 
The  reporter  does  not  tell  us  what  kind  of  beer  was  consumed  in 
such  enormous  quantities.  Probably  it  was  lager  beer,  which  is 
much  drunk  in  Cincinnati,  and  which  can  be  taken  in  much  larger 
quantities  without  producing  intoxication  than  any  liquor  which  an 
English  brewer’s  man  would  call  ‘‘  beer.”  Still,  fifty  glasses  a day,  even 
of  lager  beer,  is  far  beyond  any  allowance  which  advocates  of  mo- 
derate drinking,  as  distinguished  from  total  abstinence,  would  regard 
as  reasonable.  Five  or  six  years  of  such  heavy  drinking  ought,  ac- 
cording to  theory,  to  kill  these  men,  but  twenty  years  have  passed  (in 
several  cases),  and  still  they  drink  more  than  half  a keg-full  of  beer 
a day,  and  seem  to  like  it,  and  after  a fashion  to  thrive  upon  it.  One 
wonders  whether  the  air  of  a brewery  has  any  preservative  power  ; 
whether,  for  instance,  consumptive  patients  might  gain  by  living  for 
a year  or  so  in  the  midst  of  the  fumes  of  malt  and  hops,  carefully 
avoiding,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  habits  of  the  brewers’  men  in 
the  matter  of  drinking. 

SCIENCE  in  detail  always  overpowers  me  ; my  head  goes  round 
under  it,  and  I say,  “Yes,  I understand,”  which  is  a falsehood  : 
but  “ the  fairy  tales  of  science  ” are  delightful.  A medical  gentleman 
of  great  eminence  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  not  only  why 
one  blushes  (which  would  not  necessarily  recommend  him  to  some 
people),  but  hov  to  refrain  from  blushing.  The  appearance  is  caused, 
he  informs  us,  “ by  the  dilatation  of  the  small  bloodvessels  which 
form  a fine  network  beneath  the  skin  while  turning  pale,  or 
“ blanching  ” as  he  calls  it,  is  “ the  state  in  which  the  vessels  contract 
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and  squeeze  out  their  blood.”  The  change  is  effected  by  the  in- 
stantaneous action  of  the  nervous  system.  A thought  may  produce 
it,  of  course,  and  by  taking  a little  more  thought,  it  seems,  it  can  be 
done  away  with.  It  is  generally  produced  by  self-consciousness  of 
some  kind,  and  may  be  negatived  “by  calling  up  some  feeling 
opposed  to  self-consciousness.”  It  is  through  the  mind  that  these 
nerves  are  influenced  ; “ then,  influence  them  in  a contrary  direction 
by  the  emotion  associated  with  blanching.”  Thus,  “ if  the  feeling 
which  causes  the  blushing  be  expressible  by  the  thought,  ‘ here  am 
I in  a false  and  humiliating  position,’  anticipate  that  and  prevent 
that  thought  by  thinking,  ‘ there  are  you,  daring  to  feel  contempt  for 
another.’  ” “ Only  avoid  thinking  who  that  other  is,  because  the  aim 
must  be  to  eliminate  self  Constitute  yourself  the  champion  of  some 
imaginary  person  and  the  indignant  foe  of  those  who  presume  to 
condemn  him.”  This  is  really  magnificent.  But  how  is  it  possible 
for  every  scoundrel  to  call  up  within  him  a virtuous  glow?  Our 
scientific  friend  assures  us  that  “ it  only  requires  practice.”  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  this  secret  is  known,  and  that  attorneys,  for 
example,  who  always  “ require  practice,”  and  generally  get  it,  take 
advantage  of  it.  I have  often  wondered  why  they  never  blush. 
Again,  our  man  of  science  speaks  of  “ the  sort  of  expertness  acquired 
by  actors  and  actresses  to  secure  control  of  these  surface  phenomena,” 
by  which  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  method  is  used  upon  the 
stage.  Is  it  ? Again,  “ most  persons  who  blush  with  self-conscious- 
ness blanch  with  anger,”  he  says,  “ and  an  artificial  state  of  mock 
anger  will  soon  blanch  the  face  enough  to  prevent  the  blush.”  Well, 
I get  a mirror,  and  I think  to  myself  (quite  naturally),  “ my  contribu- 
tions to  Table  Talk  are  invaluable  : why  the  deuce  am  I not  paid  ten 
pounds  a page  for  them?”  The  blush  of  shame  (for  you,  Mr.  Pub- 
lisher) rises  to  my  honest  cheek. 

Now  for  the  scientific  process  of  blanching.  I pretend  to  think 
to  myself  that  even  as  it  is  I am'’  too  well  paid,  I lash  myself  into 
“ mock  anger  ” with  myself  at  the  idea  that  I am  imposing  upon 
your  generosity.  Do  I blanch?  No.  I give  you  my  word  that  I 
am  as  red  as  ever. 
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Chapter  XXXI. 


THE  DIE  CAST. 


HE  country  was  looking  its  best  to-day.  A morning  shower 


X had  washed  the  air  and  brought  out  the  full  fragrance  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  of  the  trees  and  turf  in  the 
park,  of  the  beanfield  to  the  right,  of  the  tangled  thorns  and  resinous 
pines  in  the  woods  to  the  left.  By  the  afternoon,  as  it  was  now,  the 
clouds  had  lifted  and  the  sun  was  shining ; so  that  the  Abbey  and 
the  grounds',  lying  full  to  the  south,  were  literally  flooded  with  light, 
and  the  whole  place  looked  as  if  newly  minted  to-day.  From  every 
voice  and  circumstance  of  nature  stole  out  that  subtle  hope,  that 
sense  of  possibility  in  the  future,  which  fills  the  heart  with  undefined 
pleasure  ; as  if  our  sorrow  had  passed  with  the  winter  weather  and 
we  were  left  free  to  love  and  enjoy.  It  was  a day  when  the  owners 
of  lands  and  the  dwellers  in  fair  places  feel  doubly  the  delight  of 
life  and  the  graciousness  of  fortune;  and  Richard,  for  all  his  pain, 
recognized  the  influences  of  the  moment  as  keenly  as  of  old. 

He  looked  out  with  the  pride  of  the  owner,  mixed  with  the  loving 
understanding  of  the  naturalist  and  the  deeper  thoughts  of  the  philo- 
sopher, as  he  and  Hermione  passed  the  open  window  to  the  table 
beyond.  What  a grand  day  for  the  land,  he  thought ; and  how  well 
he  knew  those  thousand  sounds  and  scents  which  were  ever  to  him 
like  the  voices  of  friends  whom  he  could  trust  ! How  glorious  was 
this  thing  which  man  calls  Nature! — what  a mine  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge ! And  then  he  sighed,  and  looked  again  on  the  papers  in  his 
hand  and  Hermione  by  his  side. 
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Her  husband’s  study  was  a strangely  unfamiliar  place  to  Her- 
mione.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  now — since  first  that  vague 
dissatisfaction  with  his  pursuits  which  had  grown  of  late  to  such 
overpowering  height  had  begun  to  germinate  in  her  mind — she  had 
not  much  affected  it,  and  had  always  sniffed  a little  disdainfully  at 
the  uncongenial  things  which  lay  about.  But  now  those  unconge- 
nial things  were  actively  sinful  to  her  eyes  ; the  place  was  infected 
throughout;  and  had  she  come  here  when  not  absolutely  compelled, 
she  would  have  felt  like  a second  Naaman  bowing  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon — but  a Naaman  without  a dispensation.  She  had  not  been 
here  since  that  fatal  Christmas  night  when  her  husband  and  Ringrove 
had  represented  to  her  and  Virginia  all  imaginable  personal  coarse- 
ness and  spiritual  darkness  ; and,  as  she  had  rightly  judged,  the 
renewal  of  the  impression  was  useful,  on  Superior’s  side,  by  shocking 
her  sense  of  intellectual  propriety  and  making  her  realize  yet  more 
keenly  the  gulf  between  her  and  that  infidel  whose  name  she  bore — 
though  she  bore  it  set  so  far  in  the  shadow  of  her  own.  Still,  though 
the  skulls  and  bones,  the  flints  and  fossils,  the  maps  of  the  moon  and 
spectroscopic  diagrams  that  were  about  were  so  many  accusers,  setting 
forth  Richard’s  scientific  presumption  and  abominable  atheism,  she 
was  agonized  by  what  she  had  to  do.  The  fresh  sweet  time  had 
softened  her  even  beyond  her  wont — of  the  kind  as  she  was  to  be 
softened  through  her  senses,  delicately  touched.  • For  some  time  now 
her  heart  had  wavered  back  to  her  husband,  and  nothing  but  the 
tremendous  power  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  over  her  by  confession 
kept  her  steady  to  the  point  to  which  she  had  been  brought ; nothing 
but  her  fear  of  eternal  damnation,  should  he  refuse  to  absolve  her, 
held  her  to  the  stake  where  she  was  to  undergo  torture  and  inflict 
what  she  endured.  What  a dreadful  moment  it  was  for  her  ! — she 
who  knew  what  was  to  come,  and  poor  dear  Richard  who  knew 
nothing  ! She  was  quite  unlike  herself  as  she  crossed  the  room  with 
him  in  a tumult  of  conflicting  feelings,  hating  his  atheism  and  her 
own  action  about  equally  ; loving  and  condemning  him  ; fearing  Mr. 
Lascelles  yet  fascinated  by  him ; and  unable  to  see  her  way  clear 
before  her,  save  in  unqualified  submission. 

Richard  drew  the  chair  to  the  table  and  laid  the  paper  before  her, 
courteous  and  tender  as  he  always  was,  and  to-day  something  more. 
He  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  and  held  it  ready  for  her  use. 

“ These  are  the  leases  of  the  Lane  End  cottages,”  he  said.  “ They 
only  want  your  signature.” 

Though  he  had  supreme  authority  in  the  management  of  the 
estate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  power  of  attorney  given  to  him 
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at  Mr.  Fullerton’s  death,  he  had  always  kept  up  this  little  formality 
of  joint  signature  when  leases  were  granted.  He  had  begun  it  in  the 
early  days  of  their  happiness,  not  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Manor  and  the  recognition  of  her  rights  so  much  as  a declaration 
of  unity  between  husband  and  wife  and  the  association  of  her  privi- 
leges with  his  duties  ; and  he  had  continued  it  ever  since.  But 
Hermione,  indolent  and  satisfied,  had  neither  asked  nor  cared  to 
know  any  particulars  of  the  papers  she  signed ; and  more  than  once 
had  stopped  his  mouth  with  a kiss  when  he  wanted  to  explain.  What 
did  she  know  about  business  she  used  to  say,  with  a pretty  laugh 
— he  knew  and  she  did  not ; but  she  liked  to  see  her  name  bracketed 
together  with  his.  To-day  however  when  she  sat  down  she  did  not 
take  the  pen  as  usual,  but,  looking  at  the  endorsement,  asked  : 
“ What  leases  did  you  say  ? ” with  an  affectation  of  interest  as  well  as 
ignorance  that  was  as  new  as  her  Ritualism— and  his  pain. 

“ For  the  houses  at  Lane  End,”  he  repeated. 

“ Are  these  the  men  who  were  turned  out  by  Cuthbert  Molyneux  ?” 
she  asked  again,  fluttering  the  leaves  and  making  believe  to  read  what 
she  saw. 

Yes,”  said  Richard. 

She  glanced  at  the  door.  It  was  open  by  about  an  inch,  and  she 
distinctly  saw  the  outline  of  a face  and  the  gleam  of  eyes  watching  her. 

“ They  ought  not  to  have  these  houses,”  she  then  said  in  a faint 
voice  and  trembling. 

‘‘  No  ! — why?” 

He  had  been  leaning  over  her  up  to  this  moment,  pointing  out 
with  one  hand  the  place  where  she  was  to  sign— the  pen  in  his  other 
hand.  Now  he  laid  down  the  pen,  took  his  finger  from  the  paper, 
and  straightened  himself. 

“ They  are  infidels,”  said  Hermione. 

Is  that  a reason  why  they  should  be  homeless  ? ” he  asked,  still 
quite  quietly. 

“ It  is  a reason  why  they  should  not  have  houses  on  my  estate,” 
she  answered  after  a pause,  her  manner  by  no  means  so  decided  as 
her  words. 

He  was  silent,  feeling  the  ground  before  him. 

“ I have  pledged  myself  to  them,”  he  then  said  rather  slowly. 
“ These  cottages  were  built  expressly  for  them  and  have  been  assigned 
from  the  foundation-stone.  Some  of  the  men  indeed  are  already  in 
possession.  John  Graves,  for  one,  moved  in  on  Friday;  and  others 
are  moving  to-day.  They  trusted  to  my  word  in  the  matter  of  the 
leases,  which  came  from  Starton  only  to-day.” 
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“ I am  sorry,  of  course ; I do  not  like  to  distress  you  or  to  dis- 
turb them.  I hate  interfering  in  things  ; but  they  ought  not  to  have 
these  houses  ; I ought  not  to  harbour  them.” 

Hermione  spoke  in  short  interrupted  phrases,  her  breath  often 
failing  her,  her  colour  coming  and  going,  her  whole  being  in  disorder. 

“ It  is  my  doing,  not  yours,”  he  answered,  watching  her. 

“ I am  responsible  to  God — it  is  my  estate,”  she  returned  with 
difficulty,  again  glancing  at  the  door. 

“ Why  does  your  responsibility  to  God  make  you  refuse  these 
men  as  tenants  ? ” he  asked.  “ They  are  industrious,  sober,  well- 
conducted  \ they  stand  at  a fair  rent,  and  are  sure  to  pay  punctually. 
You  could  not  have  more  desirable  tenants.” 

“ They  are  the  enemies  of  the  Church,”  she  answered. 

“ I also,”  said  Richard,  with  emphasis. 

Again  she  trembled,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  only  sighed,  and 
her  lips  began  to  quiver.  It  was  a heavy  burden  laid  on  her,  and 
she  felt  as  if  Superior  had  been  needlessly  cruel.  After  all,  what  did 
it  signify  ? Even  infidels  must  live  somewhere  ; and  then  she  checked 
herself  as  in  the  commission  of  a sin,  and  remembered  her  primary 
duty  of  Obedience.  ' 

“ I cast  in  my  own  lot  with  theirs,”  then  said  her  husband,  after 
another  slight  pause,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  her,  studying  her  every 
movement,  her  every  look  and  change  of  colour. 

“ How  can  you  do  that?  You  have  not  built  a cottage  for  your- 
self,” she  answered  simply,  not  taking  his  meaning. 

“ No,  but  I have  given  my  word  and  must  keep  it — or  fall  with 
it,”  he  said. 

She  made  no  answer;  still  fluttering  over  those  fatal  leaves  where 
she  seemed  to  read  all  but  knew  nothing. 

“ Surely  this  is  a mere  passing  fancy ! ” then  said  Richard. 
“ Are  you  serious,  Hermione?  Do  you  really  mean  to  use  your 
moral  rights — my  legal  powers  would  count  for  nothing  against  your 
will — and  forbid  these  houses  to  my  friends  ? ” 

“ What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say,  Richard  ! As  if  a gentle- 
man can  make  friends  of  blacksmiths  and  tailors  ! ” was  her  child- 
ishly disdainful  comment,  glad  of  an  escape  into  another  question, 
like  one  in  pain  shifting  the  position  for  a moment’s  ease. 

“ My  wife  ! The  Man  whom  you  have  deified  made  His  friends 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  of  lepers  and  castaways,”  said  Richard,  with 
one  of  his  old  tender  but  half-playful  smiles — the  sign  of  remonstrance 
usual  with  him  when  Hermione  was  wont  to  be  more  than  commonly 
illogical  and  wide  of  the  mark.  “ If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  means 
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anything  at  all,  it  means  democracy  carried  to  its  ultimate  limits,  and 
far  beyond  my  standpoint.  His  democracy  was  out-and-out  socialism 
traversed  by  class  enmity  to  the  rich  and  respectable — qua  rich  and 
respectable — and  mine  is  only  the  recognition  of  human  worth 
wherever  found,  independent  of  social  condition.” 

“ We  leave  the  Church  to  explain  all  that,”  she  said  hastily  and 
with  a freer  manner.  Argument  was  not  so  painful  as  action.  “ Of 
course  Protestants  who  go  to  the  Bible  for  themselves  fall  into  error 
and  make  what  was  given  us  for  our  salvation  their  destruction 
instead.  But  we  who  are  good  Church  people  are  better  taught.” 

‘‘  Taught  the  value  of  class  exclusiveness  ? — of  strict  caste  ? ” 

Of  ordained  degrees  of  dignity  and  obedience  to  authority,”  she 
answered,  using  the  vicar’s  own  words  spoken  for  her  guidance  not 
so  long  ago. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  a smile,  this  time  of  infinite 
sadness. 

‘‘  Yes,  you  have  been  well  taught  enough ! ” he  said,  with  a sigh. 

I scarcely  recognize  your  mind  as  the  same  sweet  simple  intellect 
it  used  to  be,  as  innocent  of  dialectics  as  of  evil.  You  are  now  as 
clever  in  casuistry  as  one  would  expect  the  pupil  of — Mr.  Lascelles 
— to  be.” 

She  blushed  and  looked  uneasy. 

“ I have  had  to  be  taught  everything,”  she  answered.  “ My 
mind  was  a blank  sheet  of  paper  when  Superior — Mr.  Lascelles — 
first  came.” 

“ Across  which  he  has  written,  in  bolder  characters  than  I care 
to  see,  words  which  are  of  all  others  the  most  painful  to  me,”  he 
said.  “ But,”  rousing  himself,  “ we  are  wandering  from  the  subject 
on  hand,  and  this  matter  of  the  leases  must  be  settled.  What  do 
you  really  mean  to  do  ? Will  you  sign,  or  refuse  to  grant  them  ? ” 

She  was  silent  for  what  seemed  an  eternity  to  her,  tossed  as  she 
was  from  side  to  side,  and  coward  as  she  naturally  was  to  pain.  She 
held  the  leaves  between  her  fingers,  and  the  dead  silence  which  had 
fallen  between  her  and  her  husband  seemed  to  have  reached  out 
into  the  world  beyond.  She  heard  nothing  but  the  beating  of  her 
own  heart  and  the  half-checked  breathing  which  a little  more  would 
turn  to  tearless  sobs ; then  the  figure  behind  the  door  rustled  audibly 
and  the  schoolroom  bell  rang  out  for  prayers. 

“ I cannot  Sign  them,”  she  said  in  a low  voice  and  with  effort, 
letting  her  hands  fall  nervelessly  on  the  desk. 

Richard  caught  his  breath,  and  a slight  quiver  stirred  his  lips. 
The  blow  had  fallen,  and  so  far  reality  was  better  than  suspense. 
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But  he  did  not  give  up  the  contest  yet  It  was  not  for  himself,  but 
for  those  whom  he  called  his  friends,  that  he  was  striving — and  not 
against  Hermione,  but  against  Mr.  Lascelles. 

You  do  not  see  the  cruelty  of  this  refusal?”  he  asked,  after  a 
pause.  “ You  do  not  see  that  it  is  essentially  an  act  of  persecution, 
and  as  unjust  as  it  is — what  shall  I say? — tyrannical?  I,  your  hus- 
band, hold  and  teach  the  doctrines  for  which  you  punish  these  men, 
yet  I possess  your  estate,  enjoy  your  fortune,  live  in  your  house,-  and 
you  forbid  them  to  be  even  your  tenants  ? ” 

It  is  not  by  my  wish  nor  with  my  consent  that  you  do  teach 
these  awful  doctrines,”  she  said  half  timidly.  Again  there  was  a 
slight  movement  at  the  door,  and  the  schoolroom  bell  seemed  to 
ring  out  yet  more  imperatively,  more  loudly  : — and  I am  wrong  to 
allow  it,”  she  added,  her  colour  coming  again,  and  her  breath  almost 
as  much  disturbed  as  if  she  had  been  running. 

He  looked  at  her  narrowly. 

‘‘  I always  must  teach  them,”  he  said  slowly.  “ I shall  teach 
them  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  and  only  death  shall  stop  my 
mouth.  Christianity  represents  to  me  darkness  and  falsehood, 
science  and  Agnosticism,  light  and  reason  ; and  under  all  penalties 
I must  remain  true  to  the  faith  that  is  in  me.” 

Now  was  the  crucial  moment.  All  that  Superior  had  said,  and 
all  that  he  had  done  by  right  of  his  office — his  exhortations,  his 
commands,  his  anger,  and  that  awful  prohibition  ! — all  that  Edith 
Everett  had  urged,  and  all  that  she  herself  believed,  came  in  one 
huge  wave  of  spiritual  terror  over  her  mind.  It  was  her  final  mo- 
ment of  choice,  her  unalterable  decision  between  a love  which  they 
had  taught  her  to  regard  as  unblessed  and  shameful,  and  the  Lord 
who  had  died  for  her  and  whom  she  would  crucify  afresh  if  she  did 
not  sacrifice  her  husband;  between  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
whose  priest  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  infidel  who, 
himself  eternally  doomed,  would  drag  her  along  with  him  to  the 
place  of  everlasting  torment ; between  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Richard — 
the  rights  given  by  confession  or  the  duties  owing  to  marriage. 
Which  was  it  to  be  ? — with  the  bell  sounding  for  prayers  and  Edith 
Everett  watching  through  the  half-opened  door,  seeming  to  repeat 
her  last  warning  words  : “ Remember  ! God  sees  you,  and  Superior 
will  have  to  be  told.” 

No,”  then  said  Hermione  in  a low  voice,  scarcely  able  to 
articulate. 

“What  do  you  mean,  dear?  ^No’  to  what — in  what  sense?” 
he  asked, 
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“ Your  infidel  doctrines — you  must  not  go  on  teaching  them — 
not  here — not  in  the  Institution,”  she  faltered. 

“ I built  the  Institution  for  that  very  purpose,”  he  said. 

“ You  must  not  any  longer,”  was  all  that  she  could  say;  and  the 
woman  behind  the  door  smiled. 

“ Be  explicit,  my  wife,”  he  said,  for  the  second  time  going  back 
to  the  old  phrase  of  the  past,  which  he  had  given  up  ever  since  that 
terrible  day  when  she  had  withdrawn  herself  from  him.  He  took  a 
chair  and  sat  down  by  her,  speaking  with  intense  tenderness  and 
the  very  pathos  of  patient  dignity.  “ I do  not  want  you  to  give 
yourself  more  pain  than  is  necessary,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
hers  as  it  rested  on  the  table.  “ I only  want  to  have  your  meaning 
clear.  Have  your  friends  counselled  you  to  take  the  administration 
of  the  estate  out  of  my  hands  ? — and  do  you  mean  to  take  their 
advice  ? ” 

“ You  must  not  preach  blasphemy  in  the  Institution,”  she  said 
evasively. 

“ But  that  amounts  to  a prohibition;  and  prohibition  means  that 
you  dispossess  me.  Speak  plainly,  dear — you  have  never  found  me 
a harsh  husband,  and  will  not  now.  I only  want  to  have  your  real 
wishes,  so  that  we  may  not  make  a mistake.” 

He  laid  his  other  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

“You  are  an  infidel,”  said  Hermione.  “You  use  your  power 
here  against  the  Church.” 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  too  broken  and 
bewildered  even  to  pray. 

“And  if  I do  not  conform  to  the  creed  in  which  I do  not 
believe,  you  take  the  power  of  administration  from  me  ? Say  it  all 
out  now — yes  or  no  ! ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hermione,  almost  in  a whisper. 

Surely  now  the  sacrifice  was  complete  ! 

Richard  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  cleared  his  eyes. 
Then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  the  window,  leaning  against 
the  frame,  looking  out  on  the  view  before  him.  But  it  was  as  if  a 
veil  had  been  drawn  between  him  and  all  that  he  looked  at — as  if 
Nature,  so  long  his  friend,  had  suddenly  shut  herself  away  from  him, 
and  was  now  indifferent  and  silent. 

“Your  will  is  my  law,”  he  then  said  quietly,  coming  back  to  her 
side.  “ I will  not  press  you  further.  Poor  child  ! I know  what  it 
has  cost  you  to  come  to  this  ! ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! it  has ! it  has  ! ” she  said  eagerly,  grateful  that 
he  should  believe  her  less  cruel  than  she  seemed  to  be,  and  glad 
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that  he  should  recognize  her  suffering  rather  than  blame  her  for  his 
pain. 

“ Things  have  gone  too  far  now  to  be  patched  up,”  he  continued, 
and  I have  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield.”  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  “ Morse  knows  all  that  you  have  to  do  and  can  keep 
things  straight  for  you,”  he  then  went  on  to  say,  speaking  in  a more 
composed,  more  business-like  tone.  “ You  will  find  the  books  and 
accounts  quite  clear  and  intelligible.  The  whole  of  your  affairs  are 
in  perfect  order  ; no  outstanding  debts  beyond  the  necessary  current 
expenses ; nothing  confused  or  obscure  anywhere.  And  you  can 
always  write  to  me  if  you  want  further  information.” 

At  the  words,  ‘‘write  to  me,”  Hermione  looked  up  with  a start; 
as  at  the  words,  “ no  outstanding  debts,”  she  had  thought  with  a pang 
of  her  own  entanglements,  which  she  would  be  so  much  ashamed  to 
confess,  yet  which  she  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  unaided ; but 
notwithstanding  her  sudden  terror  she  did  not  speak.  She  laid, 
instead,  her  hand  on  her  mouth  to  stifle  her  sobs  and  repress  the 
recantation  of  all  that  she  had  just  now  professed  and  ordained. 

“ I do  not  think  I have  anything  to  tell  you  more  than  this,”  he 
continued.  “ It  has  been  an  easy  property  to  manage,  and  every- 
thing is  in  perfect  order.” 

She  turned  to  him  suddenly  and  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  his.  It 
was  the  impulse  of  a caress ; but  she  remembered  herself  in  time  and 
fell  back  to  her  former  drooping  attitude  and  tortured  air. 

“ Good-bye,  old  love,”  he  went  on  to  say,  pitying  her  pain  and  for 
her  sake  wishing  to  get  it  all  over  now  at  once.  “ You  have  made  me 
the  happiest  of  men  for  all  our  lives  together  until  now  when  you 
have  suffered  these  strange  influences  to  come  between  us  and  take 
you  from  me.  But  I do  not  forget  the  past  because  of  the  present ; 
and  though  I pity  you  I do  not  condemn  you  ; not  for  anything, 
sweet  wife — except  for  the  loss  of  our  child.” 

His  voice  changed  as  he  said  this,  and  again  he  turned  away  to 
the  window,  where  he  stood  leaning  against  the  frame. 

Hermione  rose  from  her  place  and  went  up  to  him. 

“ Why  do  you  speak  as  if  you  were  going  away  ? ” she  asked,  her 
natural  weakness  conquering  her  unnatural  strength.  “ You  are  not 
going  to  leave  me,  Richard  ? ” 

“ Can  you  expect  anything  else,  dear  ? ” he  asked,  always  gentle, 
always  patient,  but  with  dignity  as  well  as  tenderness.  “ Can  you 
even  wish  that  I should  stay  here  to  bear  witness  to  my  enemy’s 
triumph?  You  have  preferred  Mr.  Lascelles  to  me,  and  I have  no 
choice  left  me.” 
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“Not  Mr.  Lascelles  to  you,  but  my  Director,”  she  stammered. 

“ Man  or  Director,  it  is  all  one  to  me,”  he  answered.  “ I make 
no  difference  between  the  two.  But  in  any  case,  ask  yourself  whether 
the  position  to  which  you  have  reduced  me  is  one  which  the  man 
whom  you  once  loved,  and  who  is  the  father  of  your  child,  ought  to 
hold.  I cannot  believe  that  you  wish  to  humiliate  me  to  the  point 
of  keeping  me  here  as  a kind  of  footstool  for  Mr.  Lascelles  to  buffet 
at  his  pleasure.” 

“ You  are  only  asked  to  give  up  your  lectures,  and  not  use 
my  money  to  spread  infidelity  and  befriend  atheists,”  she  answered 
wildly,  preaching  peace  where  there  was  none.  She  wrung  her 
hands  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  round  the  room  as  if  trapped  and 
scared. 

“ Do  not  try  to  salve  over  hard  facts  by  soft  words,”  he  said. 
“ That  is  unworthy  of  us  both.” 

“ No  ! it  is  only  that ! ” she  cried. 

“Ah  ! my  wife,  do  not  lay  flattering  unctions  to  your  soul,”  he 
said.  “ You  have  dispossessed  me  simply  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Las- 
celles. Had  it  not  been  for  him  I might  have  taught  what  I liked  to 
the  end  of  time.  Well— -so  be  it.  You  have  the  power  and  I have 
no  remedy.  There  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  submit,  and  leave  you. 
The  law  is  on  your  side ; on  mine  only  the  love  which  has  at  last 
failed  to  touch  you.” 

“But  what  shall  I do  alone?  You  cannot  go!  I cannot  live 
alone  ! ” she  said. 

“ If  you  want  me  you  can  send  for  me,”  he  answered.  “ You  will 
always  find  me  where  you  left  me.  Nothing  will  ever  change  with 
me  ; and  when  you  have  flung  off  this  hallucination,  with  all  its 
crookedness  and  want  of  truthfulness,  you  have  only  to  call  me  to 
your  side  again,  and  I will  come — you  know  how  gladly.” 

“ Richard,  you  must  not  go  ! ” she  cried  hysterically,  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

“ It  is  this  or  your  own  full  and  unconditional  return  to  me,”  he 
answered.  “There  is  no  alternative.  If  you  are  sincere  in  not 
wishing  to  separate,  you  will  come  with  me  and  leave  all  this  pain 
and  horror  till  you  have  got  beyond  its  danger.  Will  you  come, 
Hermione?  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  old  happiness  and  union? 
Speak,  my  wife,  old  dear  love — say,  shall  we  ? ” 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

What  was  that  small  sound  which  came  through  the  half-opened 
door  ? Richard  heard  nothing,  but  to  Hermione  it  was  audible  and 
intelligible  enough. 
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Oh,  why  are  you  an  infidel  ? ” she  cried,  with  a terrified  look, 
freeing  herself  from  his  arms  with  a gesture  of  despair. 

“ It  is  too  late  to  ask  that  now,^’  he  answered,  again  passing 
his  hand  over  his  face  and  clearing  his  eyes.  “ It  is  too  late  all 
round  ! Good-bye,  old  love ! It  is  useless  to  give  you  or  myself 
more  sorrow.  The  die  has  been  cast.  I recognize  my  fate.  Good- 
bye ! ” 

He  turned  for  the  last  time,  and  was  half-way  through  the  room, 
when  she  called  him  with  a cry  as  if  she  were  in  fearful  pain. 

‘‘  Richard  ! ” she  cried,  her  face  convulsed  with  anguish. 

He  stopped. 

She  made  a sudden  rush  forward. 

You  must  not  go  i ” she  exclaimed.  “ Richard  ! my  husband  ! 
my  beloved  ! ” 

The  door  opened  abruptly,  and  Edith  Everett  came  quickly  into 
the  room. 

I am  afraid  I am  intruding,”  she  said,  with  a cold,  sarcastic 
smile.  ‘‘  But  the  bell  is  ringing,  Hermione,  and  we  shall  be  late  for 
evensong.” 

Hermione  shrank  back  as  if  she  had  been  detected  in  a crime. 
Richard  stood  his  ground  quietly. 

With  whom  do  you  elect  to  go,  Hermione?  ” he  asked  ; “with 
Mrs.  Everett  or  myself  ? ” 

“ I can  answer  that,”  said  Edith,  taking  the  poor,  weak,  unresist- 
ing hand  and  drawing  it  within  her  arm.  “ You  will  come  with  me, 
Hermione  ; because  if  you  do  not,  you  will  deny  our  Lord,  defy  the 
Church,  and  sink  your  soul  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  You  are 
bound  to  obey  as  the  Church  has  ordained.” 

“ Is  this  your  deliberate  choice,  my  wife — with  all  that  depends 
on  it  ? Will  you  forsake  me  for  these  cruel  destroyers  of  happiness 
and  love  ? Oh,  Hermione  ! shake  off  this  hideous  nightmare  once 
for  a,ll ! Come  with  me — with  your  husband,  your  friend — and  leave 
these  heartless  fanatics  to  themselves  ! Come  ! come,  wife  ! ” 

He  laid  one  hand  tenderly  on  her  head,  and  passed  the  other 
round  her  soft,  fair  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Everett  shuddered. 

“ These  sinful  familiarities  ! ” she  said.  “ My  sister,  how  can  you, 
a pure-hearted  woman,  endure  them?  The  caresses  of  the  devil, 
and  you  a child  of  our  Mother ! ” 

Hermione  hid  her  face  on  her  friend’s  shoulder. 

“ Speak,  my  wife  ! speak,  old  love ! ” said  Richard,  with  inex- 
pressible tenderness,  “Will  you  come  with  me,  or  go  with  her?” 
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The  Church  commands  you  to  come  with  me,”  said  Mrs.  Everett. 
“ If  you  do  not,  you  worship  Satan,  not  our  Lord.” 

I cannot  disobey  the  Church,”  said  Hermione,  in  a suffocated 
voice. 

“ Now  you  are  answered  ! ” said  Mrs.  Everett  triumphantly. 

She  has  saved  her  soul  alive,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  pre- 
vailed. You  have  done  well,”  she  whispered  to  Hermione  caress- 
ingly. “ Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother  are  looking  down  on 
you  from  on  high,  and  the  Church  will  give  you  absolution  and 
blessing ! ” 

Then,  half  carrying  her,  she  bore  her  away  from  the  room,  leaving 
Richard  alone,  conquered,  humiliated  and  dispossessed. 

The  victory  gained  with  so  much  effort  was  not  endangered  by 
negligent  holding.  All  that  day  Hermione  was  kept  at  the  Vicarage 
in  a state  of  spiritual  intoxication  which  prevented  her  from  feeling 
or  thinking.  Superior  received  her  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  as  joyfully  as  if  she  had  been  the  traditional  prodigal  who 
had  repented  of  her  sins  and  returned  into  the  way  of  grace  from 
that  of  destruction.  He  received  her  confession,  and  gave  her  abso- 
lution with  a fulness  of  assurance  that  made  her  feel  as  if  already 
accepted  into  heaven.  He  drew  vivid  pictures  of  the  beaming  satis- 
faction felt  by  Divine  Personages,  and  the  joy  passed  round  among 
the  angels  on  account  of  her  recall.  He  painted  with  a generous 
palette  and  a juicy  brush  the  pains  of  that  place  of  eternal  torment 
which  she  had  escaped;  and  made  her  thrill  with  terror  as  she  seemed 
almost  to  hear  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the  cries  of  unclean  and 
impotent  despair  from  which  she  had  just  escaped.  It  was  like  the 
loud  music  and  strong  drugs,  the  intoxicating  perfumes  and  delight- 
ful finery  with  which  a Hindu  woman  is  surrounded  on  her  sacrifice, 
reconciled  to  her  loss  and  assured  of  her  gain.  Her  conscience 
drugged  and  her  vanity  excited — her  superstition  roused  to  the 
highest  point,  here  of  hope,  there  of  fear — her  affections  turned  from 
their  natural  course  and  poisoned  at  the  source — her  very  weakness 
made  a fulcrum  for  the  strength  of  those  who  had  overcome  her — she 
was  helpless  in  their  hands.  They  were  ^'rafty,  and  she  was  simple  ; 
they  were  clever,  and  she  was  credulous  ; they  were  cruel,  and  she 
was  timid  ; and,  above  all,  they  believed  in  themselves  and  their 
doctrines,  and  so  had  the  extra  leverage  of  sincerity  against  her. 

All  day  long  and  far  into  the  evening  they  kept  up  this  spiritual 
music  and  incense,  these  drugs,  this  finery,  by  which  their  victim  and 
widow  was  cajoled  into  completing  the  sacrifice  already  begun — pre- 
vented from  leaping  off  the  funeral  pyre  which  they  had  laid  for  her 
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best  womanhood,  her  highest  fidelity,  her  purest  love.  They  intoxi- 
cated her  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  given  her  strong  wine  to  drink 
or  Indian  hemp  to  smoke  j and  made  her  as  incapable  of  clear 
thought  or  honest  reflection  as  if  she  had  been  physically  insensible. 
She  was  in  the  spiritual  ecstasy  of  the  spiritually  drunk,  and  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  devout  joys  of  holy  imagination.  She  was  one 
of  the  Accepted  ; and  her  unresisting  obedience  to  Superior  was  the 
price  which  she  had  paid  for  the  assurance  of  that  acceptance.  She 
had  no  sense  of  morality,  no  conscience  beyond  obedience,  and  was 
in  that  state  wherein  women  have  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch, 
flung  their  darlings  to  the  lions  when  commanded  by  the  high  priest, 
who  to  them  was  the  voice  of  their  god.  The  victory  was  absolute, 
as  complete  in  all  its  circumstances  as  the  warmest  advocate  of  lay 
submission  could  desire ; and  when  the  two  women  left  the  Vicarage, 
Edith  Everett  said  in  a hurried  tone  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  as  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage  : — 

“ Did  I not  promise  that  I would  bring  her  to  reason  ? Now  will 
you  trust  me  again  ? ” 

“ The  cleverest  woman  I know  anywhere  ! ” he  answered  warmly, 
looking  right  into  her  eyes.  “ And  one  of  the  most  faithful  daughters 
of  the  Holy  Mother,”  he  added  in  a prim  voice,  dropping  his  own 
demurely. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

THE  CONQUERED  AND  THE  CONQUERORS. 

The  Institution  chanced  to  be  more  than  usually  crowded  to- 
night, for  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  attractive.  It  was  to  be  a 
rapid  survey  of  salient  points  showing  the  homogeneity  of  our 
planetary  system  as  proved  by  the  spectroscope,  and  of  life  on  the 
earth  as  proved  by  evolution.  And  certain  of  the  Laodiceans 
among  the  congregation,  who  subscribed  neither  to  Ritualism  nor  to 
the  upsetting  theories  of  science,  but  who  liked  to  keep  well  with 
their  parson  and  to  learn  exciting  facts  when  they  could,  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  anti-scriptural  appli- 
cations so  sure  to  be  made,  and  go  to  the  lecture  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Fullerton  had  to  say  about  the  unfinished  condition  of  Jupiter 
and  the  telluric  analogies  of  Mars — the  development  of  man  from  an 
ascidian  and  the  close  chain  of  likeness  running  through  the  whole 
race  of  the  vertebrates. 
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It  would  be  rare  fun  too,  said  some,  to  hear  how  all  these  data 
would  be  found  to  prove  one  thing  in  his  hands  when  they  had 
just  been  made  to  prove  another  in  those  of  an  orthodox  popularizer 
of  science  whom  Mr.  Lascelles  had  lately  had  down  at  Crossholme 
to  refute  the  local  Apollyon  and  hoist  him  with  his  own  scientific 
petard.  Yes,  it  would  be  rare  fun,  said  those  who  were  lazily  in- 
difterent  to  the  contradictions  between  fact  and  faith ; rare  fun,  said 
the  presumptuous  ignorant  who  think  it  fine  to  sneer  at  the  know- 
nothingness  of  philosophers,  because,  while  they  all  acknowledge 
the  same  facts,  they  all  make  irreconcilable  deductions.  They  and 
some  others  promised  themselves  a fine  treat  ; wherefore  the  room 
was  fuller  than  it  had  been  of  late,  since  Mr.  Lascelles  had  chris- 
tened  it  the  Devil’s  Shop,  and  made  abstention  therefrom  a sme  qu^ 
non  of  Church  acceptance  and  a share  in  the  good  things  dealt  out 
to  the  faithful ; and,  with  the  contradictiousness  of  fate,  on  the  very 
night  when  Richard  would  have  been  glad  to  have  met  only  his 
handful  of  sympathetic  friends,  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely  and 
without  pain,  he  was  encountered  by  a host  of  the  curious,  the  in- 
different, the  semi-inimical — and  one  active  enemy  in  the  person  of 
Adam  Bell,  the  vicar’s  colly-dog  and  spy. 

Mild  and  quiet  as  ever,  but  as  pale  as  if  his  veins  had  not  a 
drop  of  red  blood  left  in  them,  Richard  gave  his  lecture  in  his  old 
manner  and  with  his  old  care.  The  bold  word  said  in  the  calm 
voice,  so  peculiarly  his  characteristic  ; the  richness  of  illustration  to 
fix  attention  ; the  choiceness  and  yet  simplicity  of  language  to  raise 
the  literary  taste  and  insure  the  self-respect  of  his  hearers,  so  that 
they  should  not  feel  themselves  spoken  down  to,  and  yet  should 
perfectly  well  understand  all  that  was  said  to  them  and  be  in  no 
wise  addressed  over  their  heads  j all  the  tact  and  thoroughness,  the 
delicacy  and  thoughtfulness,  which  made  him  such  a consummate 
lecturer  for  working-men,  were  as  evident  to-night,  during  his  agony, 
as  they  had  ever  been  at  his  best  and  freest  moments.  Nothing 
could  have  shown  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  man  whom  his 
wife  had  been  induced  to  repudiate  as  an  emissary  of  the  Evil  One ; 
nothing  could  have  proved  more  conclusively  his  conscientiousness, 
his  patience,  his  self-control,  his  high  idea  of  duty  and  what  each 
member  owes  to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a part.  It  was 
only  when  all  the  facts  came  to  be  known  that  the  men  who  listened 
to  him  now  with  pleasure,  remembered  him  as  he  was  to-night  with 
reverence.  Even  Adam  Bell  confessed,  in  that  small  cymeal 
“ mind-cell  ” which  other  men  call  their  souls,  that  Humanity  in  its 
highest  development  is  a thing  rightly  worshipped  ; and  that  Mr. 
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Fullerton  was  a man  who  made  one  somehow  believe  pretty  clearly 
in  a God. 

^^^len  the  illustrative  and  physical  part  of  his  lecture  was  finished 
Richard  went  back  on  his  old  argument — the  untrustworthiness  of 
the  Bible  wherever  it  can  be  tested,  and  the  consequent  untenable 
pretensions  of  the  priesthood  whose  fundamental  claim  is  based  on 
scriptural  infallibility.  ” It  was  all  false  throughout,  he  said  ; and  the 
chain  of  reasoning,  however  logical  in  itself,  which  gives  spiritual 
power  and  insight  to  the  clergy,  falls  to  pieces  when  we  examine  the 
starting-point — like  those  conjuror’s  chains  which  can  only  be  undone 
by  pulling  out  the  first  link.  But  that  first  link  had  been  pulled  out 
— some  generations  ago  now.  So  soon,  he  said,  as  it  was  proved 
that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system  and  the  earth  only  one  of 
many  planets  revolving  round  it ; so  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  we 
and  all  these  other  worlds  were  of  the  same  identical  substance  as 
the  sun,  and  that  this  was  only  one  of  many  systems  like  our  onm; 
so  soon  too  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  nature  became  established 
as  a scientific  fact,  true  in  substance  if  in  parts  faulty  in  detail — so 
soon  did  the  Bible  become  a simply  human  record  of  puerile  fables 
mixed  up  with  lofty  thought — interesting  as  an  historical  study,  but  a 
dead  letter  as  Revelation.  They  could  judge  of  its  infallibility  by  the 
difference  between  proved  cosmic  facts  and  the  explanation  of  things 
given  in  its  pages.  They  could  judge  whether  the  importance  as- 
signed by  it  to  man,  and  all  that  followed  on  that  importance,  was 
likely  in  view  of  his  relative  position  in  the  universe  ; and  if  the 
groundwork  thus  failed  them,  what  became  of  the  superstructure  ? — 
if  the  Bible  was  proved  untrustworthy  in  its  facts,  where  did  they 
stand,  those  ecclesiastics  who  offered  themselves  as  its  divinely 
inspired  interpreters  ? Of  those  ecclesiastics,  he  said,  he  must  again 
and  again  warn  his  hearers  to  beware  Men  who  thought  it  within 
the  range  of  their  duty  to  take  the  children  from  the  parents,  to  sever 
husband  and  wife  and  destroy  the  peace  of  families,  were  not  of  the 
kind  to  be  welcomed  into  English  homes  or  encouraged  as  the  leaders 
and  guides  of  society.  No  human  affection  was  sacred  to  them  if  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandizement ; no  morality  was  of 
value  if  in  opposition  to  their  dogma.  They  cared  only  to  consoli- 
date their  power  and  deepen  the  influence  which  superstition  had 
allowed  them  to  gain  over  the  lives  and  minds  of  men.  And 
with  their  confessed  principle  of  the  end  justifying  the  means, 
they  knew  neither  remorse  nor  fear  in  the  methods  adopted  to 
secure  that  end. 

He  besought  them  to  lay  to  heart  all  that  he  had  said  to  them  for 
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some  years  now  ; and  to  understand  clearly  that  they  were  at  this 
moment  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  between  knowledge  and  superstition, 
tyranny  and  freedom.  The  new  vicar  had  resolved  to  carry  Cross- 
holme, and  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  insure  the  victory.  He  gave 
them  fine  sights  and  good  music  in  the  services  to  charm  their  senses, 
and  he  would  do  more  in  this  way  when  the  church  should  be 
reopened ; he  sought  to  terrify  them  with  old  wives^  fables  of  eternal 
damnation  for  being  what  they  were  born  to  be,  unless  they  would 
go  to  him  and  the  Church  for  safety  ; he  roused  their  imagination, 
subjugated  their  intelligence,  damped  their  energies,  soothed  their 
sorrows — yes,  he  soothed  their  sorrows  ! and  got  his  tightest  hold 
when  they  were  weakest ! — by  promises  of  a heaven  where  they 
should  be  compensated  for  the  sufferings  and  shortcomings  of  their 
lives  on  earth  ; and  he  attacked  them  still  more  closely  by  charities 
which  degraded  them  to  accept.  The  whole  thing  was  a net  closely 
woven  and  craftily  cast,  and  meant  in  all  its  circumstances,  simply 
and  solely,  power  to  the  Church ; which  in  its  turn  meant  loss  of 
liberty  to  the  laity.  Let  them  beware  of  all  that  was  now  offered  to 
them,  and  be  brave  to  bear  loss,  if  that  should  be  included  in  stead- 
fastness to  their  birthright  of  mental  freedom  and  manly  indepen- 
dence. This  was  his  last  word  to  them — at  least  for  the  present. 
He  was  leaving  Crossholme  to-morrow,  and  it  would  probably  be 
long  before  he  should  see  them  again,  if  ever.  The  Institution  was 
to  be  shut  against  the  old  members,  and  would  pass  into  other  hands, 
and  be  used  for  other  purposes ; (his  pale  face  flushed  when  he  said 
this,  and  his  lips  twitched  visibly  beneath  his  moustache) ; and  this 
was  the  last  lecture  which  he  should  give  them  here  from  this  place. 
And  so  he  bade  them  all  heartily  farewell  and  trusted  that  he  had 
not  been  their  fellow-worker — their  fellow-seeker  after  truth — for  so 
many  years  in  vain. 

His  voice  a little  failed  him,  when  he  thus  bade  them  farewell ; 
but  he  recovered  himself  before  he  had  betrayed  his  emotion  too 
plainly,  and  bore  himself  through  his  trial  as  manfully  as  he  had 
borne  himself  with  Hermione  — accepting  with  the  patience  of 
strength  the  pain  from  which  neither  energy  nor  courage  could 
free  him. 

As  he  came  down  from  the  desk  to  the  floor  of  the  room  the 
more  intimate  of  his  friends  gathered  round  him. 

“What  is  that  you  say,  sir?”  asked  John  Graves  anxiously — 
“ you  are  leaving  us  ? and  the  Institution  is  to  be  given  up  ? ” 

Tears  stood  in  the  man’s  eyes.  He  had  had  many  a hard  fall  in 
life,  but  this  was  one  of  the  worst.  This  touched  more  than  hinrself 
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— it  wounded  truth,  the  progress  of  thought,  and  the  good  of  humanity, 
which  were  more  to  him  than  even  his  own  private  affections;  for  he 
had  learnt  his  lesson  of  “altruism”  well,  and  was  the  fitting  lieutenant 
of  such  a captain  as  Richard. 

“ Come  aside  with  me,  my  friends,”  said  Mr.  Fullerton,  turning  to 
those  to  whom  had  been  promised  the  cottages — about  ten  men 
in  all. 

He  indicated  Ringrove  Hardisty  as  well,  but  when  the  sharp  face 
of  the  little  chandler  pressed  in  behind  Tom  Moorhead's  brawny 
shoulders,  he  said  quietly  : — 

“ No,  not  you,  Adam — you  are  out  of  it ! ” 

“ Hope  it’s  nothing  good,  sir,”  said  the  former  pedlar,  sniggering; 
“ I don’t  care  to  be  out  of  the  swim  when  there’s  fine  fish  afloat.” 

“ So  it  seems,”  said  Richard ; “ but  your  net  is  cast  in  other 
waters,  and  you  have  no  business  now  in  ours.  Here,  Dick  Stern  ! 
do  you  come  up  here — I have  a word  to  say  to  you.  And  I have 
something  painful  to  say  to  you  all,”  he  continued,  when  he  had 
collected  them  in  a group,  standing  about  him  amazed  and  a little 
breathless,  as  men  knowing  that  a shock  was  to  come  and  that  they 
were  in  some  unknown  danger.  “ The  leases  of  your  cottages  are 
refused,  my  friends.  Mr.  Lascelles  has  induced  Mrs.  Fullerton  to 
reject  you  as  tenants  on  her  estate.  You  know,  of  course,  that  this 
is  her  property.  I have  been  merely  her  steward ; though  some- 
times I believed  I was  master  where,  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  I 
have  to  remember  that  I have  only  been  the  agent,  to  be  dispossessed 
of  my  power  at  pleasure.  Now  she  wishes  to  manage  things  on  her 
own  account,  and  we  must  not  think  hardly  of  what  is  done  by  her. 
She  has  become  a warm  convert  to  Ritualism — this  is  no  news  to 
anyone  ; consequently  she  does  as  she  is  directed  by  the  vicar,  who 
advises  her  not  to  give  tenements  to  men  not  in  accord  with  the 
Church.  I am  grieved  to  have  this  to  say  to  you.  I know  that  you 
have  counted  on  my  word  as  if  it  had  been  a lease  duly  signed  and 
sealed;  you,  John,  above  all,  are  on  my  heart.  You  can  understand, 
all  of  you,  what  it  has  cost  me  to  give  this  lecture  and  to  tell  you 
this  bad  bit  of  news.  And  you  know  for  yourselves  what  it  includes. 
But  it  had  to  be  done.” 

“And  you  were  never  greater  than  now,  sir,”  said  John  Graves, 
with  a tender  kind  of  respect  that  had  in  it  all  the  essence  of  loyalty 
to  the  fallen — the  respect  of  a disciple  who  would  not  deny  his 
master,  but  who  stood  firm  to  share  in  his  martyrdom,  whatever  form 
that  martyrdom  might  take.  “ I know  what  you  must  be  suffering 
just  now — we  all  can  realize  that ; but  Mr.  Fullerton,  sir,  a brave 
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man  like  you  stands  above  humiliation.  The  man  in  you  is  a deal 
sight  higher  than  anything  that  can  happen  to  you  ; and  you  can’t  be 
brought  down,  you  can’t  be  humiliated,  let  them  try  their  worst ! ” 

“ There’s  nought  for  us,  then,  but  to  leave  the  old  place,”  said 
Dick  Stern.  He  was  the  naturalist  of  the  little  band,  and  for  years 
haa  found  his  highest  pleasure  in  noting  the  various  dates  : — when 
the  first  primrose  was  to  be  seen,  the  first  ashleaf,  the  first  ear  of 
wheat ; when  the  first  cuckoo  was  heard  and  the  first  swallow  ap- 
peared, and  so  on ; — which  dates  he  then  sent  to  a local  paper,  and, 
humble  as  it  was,  felt  that  he  had  done  something  for  knowledge 
by  contributing  this  little  brick  to  be  set  in  the  great  temple.  “ I 
thought  to  have  lived  all  my  days  here,”  he  continued,  “ but  it  seems 
that’s  not  to  be.  As  the  master  says — it  has  to  be  done ; worse 
luck  ! ” 

“ Yes,  worse  luck,  indeed  ! ” said  Allen  Rose.  “ It’s  hard  lines  to 
make  a new  place  and  find  new  friends  at  the  age  of  most  of  us ; 
when  we’ve  rooted,  so  to  say,  and  have  nothing  beyond  the  old 
home.” 

“ It’s  enough  to  rouse  the  country  side  !”  cried  Tom  Moorhead’s 
thundering  voice.  “ If  any  brave  lad  would  put  an  ounce  of  lead 
into  that  ” — objurgation — parson’s  skull  he’d  be  doing  a good  day’s 
work,  though  he  swung  for  it ! It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  as  shooting  a 
dog  fox ! ” 

“ Softly,  Tom  ! softly!  ” said  Richard.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  bullets  and  the  gallows  here  ! We  are  quiet,  law-abiding, 
truth-loving  men,  who  want  to  know  the  best  kind  of  life  that 
we  may  follow  it  ourselves  and  teach  it  to  others.  We  are  not 
assassins  or  felons  ! ” 

“ Mr.  Fullerton,  sir,  you  are  too  soft ! ” cried  Tom  passionately. 
You  are  too  good  for  the  like  of  them,  and  they  just  prey  on  you — 
that’s  where  it  is,  sir  1 If  you  had  kicked  that  priest  there  out  of 
your  house  the  first  moment  he  set  foot  in  it,  and  forbidden  anyone 
as  belonged  to  you  to  follow  after  him,  it  would  have  been  a precious 
sight  better  for  us  all  ! You’d  have  been  master  to  the  end,  and 
we’d  not  have  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country.” 

“ Silence,  Tom  ! ” said  Allen  Rose  angrily.  ‘‘  Another  word  of 
the  same  sort  and  I’ll  kick  you  out  of  the  place  ! ” 

‘‘  Hold  your  noise,  you  big  mooncalf  ! ” said  Dick  Stern,  shoving 
the  blacksmith  aside.  “As  if  things  were  not  bad  enough  without 
your  bellowing  to  make  them  worse  ! ” 

“Come,  my  friends ! no  wrangling  among  yourselves,”  said 
Richard.  “We  all  know  Tom — a good  heart  and  a fiery  temper 
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which  is  apt  to  run  away  with  him  before  he  knows  where  he  is. 
But  we’ll  have  no  words  among  ourselves  to-night.  That  would, 
indeed,  be  a triumph  to  the  other  side ! ” 

“And  look  here,  my  men,”  cried  Ringrove,  in  a loud  voice,  so 
that  all  in  the  room,  who  had  gathered  nearer  by  degrees  and  had 
already  heard  Tom’s  views  of  things,  were  fully  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  “ you  shall  stand  at  no  loss  by  this.  I am  sure  I am  doing 
what  my  friend  here  would  have  approved,  had  I consulted  with  him 
on  this  subject  before  speaking,  when  I say  that  I will  give  you  each 
what  Mr.  Fullerton  would  have  done — that  is,  a roomy  house  and  a 
plot  of  garden  ground,  man  for  man  of  you.  I will  put  the  plans  in 
hand  to-morrow.  Hold  on  till  the  houses  are  ready.  While  I am 
alive,  no  priest  shall  have  it  all  his  own  way  here  in  Crossholme ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Fullerton,  I will  befriend  all  of 
you  whom  he  has  stood  by.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir.”— “ Thank  you,  Mr.  Hardisty.” — “ A chip  of 
the  old  block.” — “ Mr.  Fullerton’s  second  self” — “ Things  won’t  go 
far  amiss  while  we’ve  got  such  a man  at  the  head  of  them.” — “The 
vicar  ’ll  have  his  match.  I’ll  go  bail ; ” — dropped  from  the  men,  and 
culminated  in  a ringing  cheer  “ for  the  master  of  Monkshall,”  while 
Richard  grasped  the  young  fellow’s  hand  warmly,  and  said  : — 

“ Thank  you,  my  boy,  you  are  what  I always  knew  you  to  be.” 

“ Thanks,  Mr.  Hardisty,  to  the  example  set  you  by  Mr.  Fullerton 
here,”  said  John  Graves,  faithful  to  the  old  flag  and  turning  still  to 
the  setting  sun. 

But  even  with  this  break  in  the  clouds  there  was  sorrow  enough 
about  at  this  moment — specially  that  sorrow  of  the  parting.  Many 
of  the  men  wept  like  children  as  they  shook  hands  for  the  last  time 
with  him  who  had  been  their  guide,  their  friend,  their  teacher  ^d 
example.  Tears  stood  in  Richard’s  eyes  too,  and  his  good-bye  to 
John  Graves  was  like  the  parting  from  a brother.  But  all  these 
things  were  simply  details.  The  great  grief  and  origin  of  all  lay 
behind;  and  these  were  only  so  many  turns  of  the  knife  in  the 
wound  through  which  his  life-blood  was  slowly  flowing.  They  Avere 
painful  enough ; but  they  were  secondary  pains — the  counting  up  of 
individual  relics  gone  down  in  the  shipwreck  in  which  had  been  lost 
wife,  child,  and  fortune. 

It  came  to  an  end  however  at  last,  and  Richard  and  Ringrove 
were  left  alone.  Then  the  strength  Avhich  had  borne  him  up  so  well 
failed  the  dispossessed  master  of  the  Abbey.  He  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  chairs,  and  bent  his  face  on  his  crossed  arms,  hiding  his 
anguish  even  from  his  friend. 
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After  a time  he  controlled  himself  so  that  he  could  look  up. 

‘‘  Give  me  a bed  to-night,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “ I shall  leave  by 
the  first  train  to-morrow  morning,  but  I could  not  sleep  in  the  Abbey 
to-night.  It  would  be  only  an  unnecessary  pain.  You  understand 
it,  do  not  you  ? My  life  is  over  there,  and  my  wife  will  be  best  left 
alone.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; I see  it  all ! ” said  Ringrove  excitedly.  “ I cannot 
talk  of  it ! I should  say  what  I should  regret  after.  Yes,  come 
home  with  me.  My  house  is  yours — my  purse  is  yours  ; you  are 
my  friend,  my  elder  brother,  and  I have  nothing  which  is  not  yours, 
if  you  like  to  have  it.” 

“Thank  you,  my  boy,”  Richard  answered  simply.  “I  knew 
what  you  were.  All  that  I want  from  you  however  is  a bed  to-night, 
and  that  you  will  be  my  agent  when  I am  gone.  Befriend  my  men 
and  give  a look  nov/  and  then  to  her.  And  do  not  judge  her 
harshly,  Ringrove.  She  has  not  done  me  this  wrong  of  her  own  will. 
She  has  been  overcome.” 

His  words  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  he  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  fireplace.  For  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  Virginia  and  his 
bitter  cause  of  grief  against  her  mother,  and  remembered  only 
Hermione — his  wife,  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  with  such  calm 
intensity  of  trust,  such  fondness  of  faithful  affection,  and  whom  he 
had  lost,  in  truth  he  scarcely  knew  how  ! 

After  a while  he  turned  back. 

“ Now  let  us  go,”  he  said.  “This  is  simply  losing  strength.” 

“ Let  me  only  say  that  you  may  trust  me  as  you  would  yourself,” 
said  Ringrove  in  a low  voice.  “ I love  her  too  well  and  believe  in 
her  real  goodness  too  thoroughly  not  to  treat  her  with  deference  and 
respect,  as  much  for  her  sake  as  for  yours  ; and  I may  perhaps  do  a 
little  good,”  he  added. 

“You  will  do  no  good,”  said  Richard.  “ Things  have  gone  too 
far,  and  she  believes  too  much.” 

“ Tom  Moorhead  was  right,  brutal  as  he  is — that  man  is  good 
only  for  killing  ! ” said  Ringrove  passionately. 

“ Better  kill  the  superstitious  ignorance  whence  he  draws  his 
power.  The  people  who  mislead  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  those 
who  are  misled.  They  believe  what  they  teach,”  was  Richard’s 
characteristic  answer,  wishing  to  be  just  even  to  Mr.  Lascelles. 
Then  they  passed  out  into  the  soft,  sweet,  fragrant  evening  air,  and 
drove  home  by  the  highway  to  Monkshall — the  Abbey  left  for  ever. 

That  night  Hermione  woke  with  a start  from  a confused  and 
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troubled  dream.  x-\s  she  woke  up  more  thoroughly  she  felt  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room,  and,  half  dreaming  as  she  was,  she  thought  it 
was  her  husband — old  habit  stronger  than  new  conditions. 

“ Richard,  dear  ! ” she  said  in  a tender  sleepy  voice. 

Only  semi-conscious,  the  excitement  of  her  spiritual  suttee  had 
passed  away,  and  she  had  come  back  to  her  living  natural  self. 

‘‘  Richard,  darling  ! ” she  said  again  in  that  sleepy,  warm,  caressing 
voice. 

The  curtain  of  the  bed  drew  slowly  back,  and  Edith  Everett 
stood  white  and  tall  by  her  side. 

“ My  poor  sister,  you  are  dreaming  ! she  said  in  her  smooth 
tones,  through  which  penetrated  the  cold  smile  that  made  that 
smoothness  glacial.  “ Wake  up,  Hermione  ! Satan  has  inspired  this 
vision.  Shake  off  this  horrible  possession.” 

“ Give  me  my  husband  ! give  me  back  Richard  ! ” cried  Her- 
mione with  an  hysterical  cry,  spreading  out  her  arm.s  and  flinging 
her  head  wildly  on  the  pillow. 

Edith  took  the  soft  round  dimpled  arm  in  her  strong  and  nervous 
grasp.  She  forced  the  frightened  woman  back  to  her  former  posi- 
tion, and  laid  the  crucifix,  which  she  snatched  from  the  little  table 
by  the  side,  as  a kind  of  exorcistic  charm  on  the  heaving  breast. 

‘‘Do  you  want  to  become  a castaway?”  she  said  in  a low  stern 
voice.  “Your  love  for  your  atheistic  husband  is  a crime,  a sin 
against  your  womanhood  ! You  shall  not  go  back  to  him.  I will 
keep  you  sacred  to  our  Lord  even  against  your  will ! ” 

“ You  frighten  me  ! you  hurt  me  !”  cried  Hermione,  half  rising 
and  trying  to  struggle  herself  free.  “ Richard  ! Richard  ! ” 

“ Fool ! ” said  Mrs.  Everett,  flinging  her  back  roughly  and  holding 
her  down  as  harshly.  “ You  are  too  contemptible  ! But  you  shall 
submit  ! You  shall  not  have  your  own  will  ! ” 

It  was  the  old  story — the  whip  of  Mr.  Lascelles  and  the  scor- 
pions of  Edith  Everett — tyranny,  contempt,  and  cruelty,  when  the 
end  had  been  attained  and  there  was  no  longer  need  of  flattery  and 
cajolery  ! 

The  next  morning  when  the  gong  sounded  for  breakfast  no  one 
appeared  save  Mrs.  Everett;  Hermione  was  in  bed  with  headache 
and  fever,  and  Richard  was  already  on  his  way  to  London,  finally 
conquered  and  driven  out.  The  fight  had  been  fought  out  to  the 
end — if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a fight  which  had  been  active  on 
one  side  only,  on  the  other  the  mere  passive  resistance  of  one  whose 
hands  had  been  tied  and  his  weapons  of  defence  taken  from  him  from 
the  first.  Such  as  it  had  been  however  it  was  now  over,  and  the  way 
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was  cleared  of  all  obstruction.  The  new  brooms  might  sweep  where 
they  would — the  besom  of  destruction,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  smiling 
with  that  saintly  waggishness  of  his  kind  when  they  base  their  humour 
on  the  Old  Testament,  for  which  they  have  at  the  best  but  a prob- 
lematical kind  of  respect.  And  the  besom  of  destruction  set  to  work 
pretty  sharply — grass  growing  under  the  horses’  hoofs  not  being  to 
the  liking  of  Mr.  Lascelles. 

On  the  receipt  of  a note  from  Edith  Everett  the  vicar  came 
up  to  the  Abbey  by  ten  o’clock,  ostensibly  to  comfort  Hermione  in 
this  undeserved  affliction  of  her  husband’s  cruel  desertion. 

‘‘  Had  he  been  really  the  unselfish  creature  he  passed  for,  he 
would  have  kept  by  you  to  help  you  in  your  new  duties,”  said  Mr. 
Lascelles.  “ He  knew  how  helpless  he  had  made  you  for  his  own 
purpose  j and  now  to  leave  you  in  the  midst  of  your  difficulties  ! — It 
is  too  cruel ! ” 

“ The  dear  little  woman  need  not  fret  about  that,”  said  Edith’s 
calm  smooth  voice.  “ You  and  I,  Superior,  have  both  good  business 
heads,  and  we  can  help  her.  Would  you  like  us  to  look  at  the  things 
to-day,  dear  ? ” to  poor,  flushed,  feverish  Hermione.  “ If  we  do,  we 
shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow.  And  something  must  be  done 
legally  about  those  leases.  The  men  already  in  possession — there 
are  two,  I think  you  said,  Superior  ? —must  have  their  notice  to  quit 
properly  given.  You  must  be  careful  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
law.  Shall  we  see  to  all  this  for  you  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Hermione,  too  ill  and  unhappy  to  care  much  what 
she  said  or  what  was  done. 

“ Then  we  will  leave  you,  dear,  to  get  a little  sleep,”  answered 
Edith,  with  a look  at  Mr.  Lascelles.  “ Shall  we  go  do^^m  at  once, 
Superior,  while  5^ou  have  the  time  to  give  ? ” 

“ It  will  be  best,”  said  the  vicar,  unconsciously  falling  into  the 
second  place  while  appearing  to  hold  the  first — acting  as  was  sug- 
gested while  seeming  to  keep  the  command.  “ I have  an  hour  free 
for  this  painful  but  necessary  duty.  Our  friend  here  must  not  feel 
herself  deserted  or  without  help.  Now  sleep,  and  be  at  rest  1 ” 

he  added,  making  the  sign  of  benediction  over  her  while  he  re- 
peated the  words.  “ Sleep  ! knowing  that  the  Church  holds  you 
as  her  dearest  daughter,  and  that  Our  Lord  is  well  pleased  with  you  ! ” 
But,  for  all  that,  her  husband  was  banished,  and  she  knew  in  her 
own  heart  that  she  had.  broken  his. 

Then  the  two,  going  down  stairs,  went  into  the  study,  and  began 
their  work  of  inquisition.  Such  and  such  a thing  in  this  infidel  col- 
lection of  natural  science  Mr.  Lascelles  resolved  to  take  down  to  the 
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\4carage,  tor  his  own  purposes.  Turned  to  atheistic  uses  as  they 
had  been — to  the  proving  of  “ ontogenetic  evolution,”  the  demon- 
stration of  “ mind-cells,”  and  all  the  other  soul-destroying  principles 
to  which  Richard  had  devoted  himself — in  his  hands,  and  in  that 
very  Institution  which  hitherto  had  been  the  Temple  of  Satan,  he 
would  make  them  evidences  of  Divine  Intelligence  and  the  mystery 
of  creation.  He  would  transfer  the  furniture  and  transpose  the 
image  so  that  what  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  blasphemy  and 
idolatry  should  now  become  aids  to  the  Church  and  true  religion. 
Such,  and  such,  and  such,  he  said  ; and  Edith  Everett,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  said:  ‘‘Yes,  do  take  them,  Superior;”  but  nevertheless 
she  resolved  that  she  herself  would  have  a close  study  of  them  all 
before  tliey  went.  She  was  a clever  woman  and  had  the  curiosity  of 
her  sex. 

When  this  preliminary  survey  was  made  they  then  turned  to  the 
books  and  private  accounts ; and  before  noonday  came  they  had  so 
far  mastered  the  details  of  the  Abbey  estate,  that  Mr.  Lascelles  could 
judge  for  how  much  Hermione,  now  her  own  mistress,  might  be 
held  good  in  the  way  of  tribute: — “loans  lent  to  the  Lord,”  said  the 
vicar  with  the  euphemistic  hypocrisy  of  his  calling,  when  the  laity 
are  called  on  for  funds  wherewith  to  build  their  own  intellectual 
prisons  and  forge  their  own  mental  chains  : — “ loans  lent  to  the 
Lord,”  and  so  much  left  for  her  own  uses.  “If  she  has  a thousand 
a,  year  she  may  think  herself  well  off,”  he  thought,  smiling  as  he 
reckoned  up  his  future  funds. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 

THE  DAY  OF  TRIUMPH. 

Condemned  as  a soft,  foolish  thing  not  fit  for  her  place  nor 
worthy  of  the  good  stuff  she  had,  by  the  men  who  loved  her  husband 
and  who  regarded  Hermione’s  choice  much  as  Hamlet  held  his 
mother's  : — Indignantly  wondered  at  by  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  who  failed  to 
recognize  her  old  friend  in  this  new  presentation,  and  who  refused  to 
accept  any  other  alternative  but  “ mad  or  bad  : ” — By  virtue  of  his 
manhood  more  tenderl}^  judged  by  Ringrove,  who  not  only  saw 
Virginia  in  her  mother  and  Richard  in  his  wife,  but  who  honestly 
loved  Hermione  for  herself — and  yet,  though  he  loved  her  well  and 
judged  her  tenderly,  he  could  do  nothing  stronger  for  her  than  apo- 
logize and  throw  the  blame  of  the  “ first  hand  ” on  the  vicar : — The 
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object  of  confused  displeasure  on  the  part  of  Lady  Maine,  who, 
jubilant  at  the  atheist’s  overthrcAv,  yet  thinking  the  papist  who  had 
dismounted  him  ever}^  whit  as  abominable,  was  unwilling  that  Mr. 
Fullerton,  infamous  as  he  was,  should  be  scourged  by  those  who 
themselves  deserved  the  lash: — Held  by  Mr.  Lascellesas  his  creature 
and  his  conquest,  ranked  as  so  much  pecuniary  gain  to  the  Church, 
to  be  quietly  let  drop  when  exhausted : — Despised  by  Edith  Everett 
for  her  weakness — as  if  feminine  weakness  has  not  been  the  uni- 
versal pabulum  of  spiritual  dominators  in  all  times  and  all  climes  ! — 
and  her  Ritualism  laughed  at  for  all  that  she  herself,  clear  and  far- 
sighted, had  joined  the  extreme  section  of  the  party;  but  then  Edith 
Everett  knew  what  she  was  about,  and  Hermione  did  not  : — Com- 
passionated only  by  Theresa  who  once  had  feared  her,  but  who  now, 
with  the  keen  flair  of  the  dying,  knew  that  since  the  clever  widow 
had  come  to  Crossholme  that  beloved  priest  of  theirs  had  ceased  to 
care  for  either  of  his  favourite  penitents  as  he  used  formerly,  and 
that  she  in  her  own  person,  destroyed  by  obedience,  burnt  up  by 
love,  was  now  only  a trouble  and  an  embarrassment : — Held  by  all  as 
criminally  attached  to  Mr.  Lascelles  and  therefore  insincere  in  her 
conversion  and  infinitely  blameworthy  all  round ; — this  w^as  the  net- 
work of  commentary  and  condemnation  that  Hermione  had  woven 
about  her  name  by  what  was,  after  all,  only  the  righteous  logic  of  her 
principles.  Granting  those  principles  true,  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Las- 
celles nor  yet  Edidr  Everett  was  to  blame  for  what  had  been  done. 
As  the  egg  so  the  chick;  and  the  chick  is  not  in  fault.  An  eagle 
chips  his  shell  here,  a vulture  struggles  into  light  there,  and  kites 
are  hatched  by  brooding  mothers  as  well  as  doves  and  nightingales. 
It  is  by  the  direct  action  of  that  brooding  mother  what  kind  of 
creature  is  added  to  the  forces  of  life;  but  it  all  depends  on  man 
what  kind  of  egg  he  chooses  shall  be  hatched.  If  he  has  a fancy 
for  kites  and  vultures,  he  cannot  expect  to  save  his  lambs  and 
ducklings. 

On  one  point  however  Mr.  Lascelles  was  sedulously  careful : — 
Hermione  must  not  be  allowed  to  feel  the  chill  breath  of  public 
disfavour.  She  must  be  surrounded  too  closely  by  the  clerical 
chorus  bound  to  sing  her  praises,  for  a discordant  note  to  be  heard 
above  their  louder  melodies.  The  rapping  of  the  tom-tom  and  the 
intoxication  of  drugs  and  incense  must  go  on  till  that  voluntary 
suttee  was  completed  and  the  wealthy  victim — widow  of  love  ! — had 
no  more  to  give.  Until  that  hour  should  come  she  was  not  to  be 
given  time  to  think  ; and  he  carried  out  his  design.  The  Abbey 
was  like  a Roman  seminary  for  all  the  priests  and  brothers  and 
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fathers  who  swarmed  there  at  all  hours,  like  locusts  fluttering  down 
on  a green  cornfield ; and  even  at  night  no  dangerous  solitude  was 
allowed.  Edith  Everett  slept  in  her  room,  under  pretence  of  kindly 
guardianship,  and  read  her  to  sleep  every  night  out  of  ecstatic  books 
wherein  the  Church  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  Great  Mother  in 
whose  arms  all  sins  and  sorrows  were  abandoned,  and  in  whose 
service  no  crime  could  be  committed  when  the  action  was  of  holy 
intent.  Her  debts  too,  which  were  really  the  most  important  matters 
in  Hermione^s  present  life,  were  not  suffered  to  press  on  her.  Mr. 
Lascelles  undertook  to  settle  them,  if  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton  would  be 

guided  by  him ; and  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton,  naturally  enough,  was 

% 

guided  by  him.  She  was  unable  to  cope  with  difficulties  of  any 
kind  ; but  pecuniary  difficulties  were  so  many  algebraic  problems 
which  no  amount  of  figures  set  dov/n  on  paper  could  make  clear  to 
her.  So  the  vicar,  who  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  say  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  church  that  not  a fraction  of 
debt  encumbered  the  building,  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  lawyer,  raised  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  a hocus-pocus 
kind  of  way  that  was  almost  like  a conjuror’s  trick,  paid  off  what  was 
owing  to  the  last  farthing,  and  then  told  Hermione  that  she  had  so 
much  to  the  good  in  the  bank. 

It  was  a piece  of  charming  legerdemain  to  the  pretty  woman  who 
could  not  calculate — something  like  that  mysterious  fructification  of 
old  time,  when  an  item  had  been  put  down  twice  over  and  the 
pounds  had  multiplied  to  that  extent ; and  she  expressed  her  grati- 
tude as  warmly  as  if  the  pious  juggler  had  made  her  a present  of  the 
whole  sum.  To  her  mind  indeed  he  had. 

Edith  Everett  too  praised  dear  Superior  for  what  he  had  done  so 
warmly  and  incessantly  that  Hermione  was  almost  bankrupt  in  grati- 
tude, and  could  not  be  sufficiently  sweet  and  humble. 

“ So  kind  ! so  generous  ! ” she  said  twenty  times  a day ; and  the 
clever  widow  now  led  and  now  echoed  her. 

Meanwhile  the  two  pious  confederates  had  no  scruple  in  thus 
misleading  their  dupe.  It  was  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  Church  ! 
and  for  Her  even  exploitation  and  esa'oquerie  were  lawful. 

The  opening  of  the  church  was  close  at  hand  now ; but  before 
the  day  really  came  the  vicar  had  one  or  two  things  to  do.  For  one, 
he  had  to  scatter  the  band,  if  he  could,  now  that  the  leader  had 
been  discomfited.  Acting  on  the  information  given  him  by  Adam 
Bell,  and  by  nature  one  of  those  who  never  forgive,  he  had  Tom 
Moorhead  up  before  the  magistrates  at  Starton  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  using  threatening  language  and  inciting  to  a breach  of  the 
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peace.  By  a refinement  of  cruelty,  all  the  men  of  Richard’s  special 
following  were  made  to  give  e\ndence  against  their  comrade,  and 
Tom,  whose  personal  recognizances  were  refused,  and  who  on  his 
part  declined  to  let  his  friends  go  bail  for  him,  was  marched  off  to  the 
lock-up  as  a dangerous  character  best  out  of  the  way. 

From  that  moment  the  blacksmith  was  a ruined  man,  in  conduct, 
character,  and  estate ; and  Adam  Bell’s  chances  with  pretty  Janet 
were  not  so  desperate  as  they  had  been.  He  had  calculated  on  this 
temporary  removal  of  her  father  as  a powerful  agent  in  his  favour ; 
and  his  calculations  were  not  so. far  out.  This  too  was  another  instance 
of  the  unseen  influences  which  govern  life  and  action,  the  personal 
motives  by  which  we  are  stirred  when  seeming  to  be  acting  only  on 
the  broad  principles  common  to  society.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Janet,  and  because  he  was  angry  at  her  father’s  opposition,  Adam 
Bell  would  in  all  likelihood  not  have  ‘‘split”  on  Tom;  and  Tom 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  lock-up,  to  come  out  a reckless, 
ranting  demagogue,  fearing  no  man  and  honouring  no  law,  un- 
governed by  reason,  and  to  be  kept  in  bounds  solely  by  the  brute 
strength  of  the  majority. 

The  vicar  did  his  best  to  spoil  the  lives  of  the  other  men  as  he 
had  spoilt  Tom  Moorhead’s,  honestly  believing  that  he  was  doing 
God  service  in  thus  showing  of  what  flimsy  stuff  their  virtue  was 
made  ; but  here  Ringrove  stepped  in,  and  took  such  as  would  come 
to  him  into  Monkshall  itself,  until  their  own  houses  were  ready. 
Both  John  Graves  and  Dick  Stern  went  up  to  the  house,  but  some  of 
the  rest  either  declined  the  further  fight  and  shifted  into  Starton  or 
migrated  farther  away  still  to  London  or  America.  Those  who  were 
left  however  ^^Ir.  Lascelles  sought  to  starve  out ; and  to  have  em- 
ployed one  of  these  excommunicated  sinners  vv^ould  have  cost  the 
members  of  his  own  party  more  than  any  among  them  chose  to  pay. 
He  was  in  the  saddle  now  j and  they  should  learn  the  strength  of 
the  hand  which  held  the  reins. 

He  took  the  Institution  for  his  own  purposes,  and,  as  he  said, 
made  the  place  which  had  so  often  echoed  with  Mr,  Fullerton’s 
blasphemies  resound  now  with  true  Chuich  doctrine.  Some  of  the 
most  objectionable  books  he  burnt ; the  rest  he  sold,  and  got  what 
he  called  sound  literature  with  the  proceeds.  He  made  Adam  Bell 
custodian  and  librarian,  partly  because  it  is  politic  to  reward  ratting, 
and  partly  because,  he  was  a sharp  spy  and  a valuable  reporter  j and 
the  vicar  believed  that  a government  is  best  carried  on  vvLen  there  is 
no  opposition,  or  when  vvfliat  there  is  is  muzzled. 

But  by  all  this  he  roused  Ringrove,  who  kept  a firm  front  and 
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helped  the  remnant  of  the  beaten  band  where  he  could.  The  master 
of  Monkshall  did  not  go  so  far  as  Richard  in  speculative  opinions 
certainly,  but  all  this  high-handed  tyranny  drove  him  in  that  di- 
rection, and  alienated  him  from  the  Church.  He  was  as  strong  as 
Richard  had  been  in  urging  the  men  to  remain  free  and  self-reliant, 
and  even  more  passionate  in  his  denunciations  of  priestly  domi- 
nation, because  with  him  it  became  mixed  up  with  that  element  of 
jealousy  which  was  one  of  his  sins  and  was  not  one  of  Richard’s. 
He  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  Secularism,  as  he  called  it;  and 
Mr.  I^ascelles  had  done  so  far  good  in  his  life  in  thus  making  the 
master  of  Monkshall  decidedly  public-spirited,  and  preventing  his 
sinking  into  the  mere  country  gentleman  of  pleasure.  And  with  all 
Ringrove’s  good  qualities  this  possibility  had  been  on  the  cards. 
He  often  went  to  see  Hermione,  painful  as  those  visits  wefe.  But 
he  thought  it  right  to  her  in  her  spiritual  bondage,  giving  her  the 
chance  as  it  were  of  freeing  herself  when  she  would — and  it  was  his 
duty  to  Richard,  to  whom  he  wrote  two  or  three  times  in  the  week 
telling  him  how  things  stood  both  at  the  Abbey  and  elsewhere.  He 
had  little  to  tell  that  was  comforting  to  the  poor  exile.  Hermione 
never  mentioned  him  ; she  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Superior, 
and  Edith  Everett  never  left  her  alone  to  make  disobedience  pos- 
sible. Richard  had  written  once,  saying  in  his  letter  that  if  she  did 
not  answer  he  would  understand  her  silence  as  meaning  her  desire 
not  to  hold  any  communication  with  him  j and  Hermione  had  not 
answered.  The  reason  was  simple  : she  had  not  received  the 
letter,  which  had  somehow  found  its  way  to  the  Vicarage,  and  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lascelles  to  the  fire.  She  fretted  a good  deal  at 
this  complete  abandonment — so  unlike  Richard,  she  used  to  think — • 
but  she  had  no  chance  of  learning  the  truth,  and  perhaps  in  the 
mental  thraldom  in  which  she  was  held  it  would  have  changed 
nothing  if  she  had  learnt  it. 

Ringrove  often  went  to  see  the  Nesbitts  too.  He  thought  pretty 
dark-eyed  Bee  the  sweetest  girl  of  her  kind  to  be  found  within  the 
four  seas,  and  that  kind,  if  not  so  lofty,  not  so  ideal  as  Virginia’s, 
yet  infinitely  beautiful,  infinitely  restful  to  a man  like  himself — good, 
generous,  manly,  but  a little  high-handed  and  more  than  a little 
prone  to  jealousy.  He  knew  what  would  come — not  just  yet,  but 
presently ; and  he  knew  that  when  that  moment  did  come,  soft, 
gentle-hearted  Bee  would  look  up  into  his  face  with  tears  of  sweet 
surprise  in  her  large,  deep,  humid  eyes,  and  would  learn  in  one  swift 
moment  what  she  did  not  know  now,  how  that  she  loved  him,  and 
had  loved  him  for  long  months,  unacknowledged  to  herself  if  seen 
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and  rejoiced  in  by  him.  He  would  never  suffer  her  or  her  mother 
to  say  a slighting  word  of  either  Hermione  or  Virginia ; and  by  his 
own  steadfast  honesty  performed  that  difficult  task  of  keeping  well 
with  common  friends  who  have  split  asunder  and  gone  into  opposing 
camps. 

The  most  miserable  man  in  the  place  at  this  time  was  George 
Pearce.  “Traitor  and  coward’^  Tom  Moorhead  called  him,  and 
yah’d  at  him  like  a gorilla  when  the  young  carpenter  passed  his 
forge  on  his  way  to  morning  prayer.  Sometimes  he  called  himself 
the  same,  if  at  others  he  knew  that  he  had  sacrificed  what  was 
dearest  and  easiest  to  give  that  “ sort  of  a something  ” a chance,  and 
to  bear  vutness  to  the  truth  as  it  had  slowly  manifested  itself  to  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  always  downcast  and  forlorn,  and  with  the  sense 
of  dishonour  and  exile  about  him.  His  father-in-law  was  ever  the 
same  to  him  ; but  when  these  darker  days  came  all  but  John  turned 
still  more  wrathfully  against  him  ; and  even  Dick  Stern,  moderately 
mild  as  he  was  by  nature,  spoke  for  his  benefit  the  parable  of  the 
cuckoo  and  how  the  rats  leave  the  sinking  ship. 

Nanny  was  miserable  too.  Her  father's  misfortunes  preyed  on 
her  heart ; her  husband's  incurable  sadness  made  their  well-ordered 
little  home  no  better  than  a place  of  wailing,  and  neutralized  the 
happiness  that  love  and  prosperity  and  virtuous  living  would  else 
have  given  them ; the  baby  was  weakly  and  kept  her  always  in  a 
state  of  restless  anxiety ; this  in  its  t’um  hurt  her  health,  which  had 
never  been  sound,  and  made  the  melancholy  of  her  home  deeper 
and  more  pronounced.  When  the  little  creature  slipped  through 
her  hands,  in  spite  of  all  her  care,  and  died  just  at  that  time  of 
da\vning  intelligence  which  most  endears  a child  to  its  mother,  then 
poor  Nanny  felt  as  if  her  cup  was  indeed  full,  and  life  too  truly  a 
valley  of  tears  without  sunshine  now  or  joy  to  come.  To  be  sure 
Mr.  Lascelles  and  all  the  clerical  body  told  her  that  she  ought  to 
rejoice,  not  weep;  for  that  her  little  one  had  been  taken  up  straight 
into  heaven,  where  it  was  one  of  the  blessed  angels  ever  singing  the 
praises  and  glory  of  God.  It  was  far  better  off,  they  assured  her, 
than  if  it  had  lived  to  grow  up  a prince;  but  the  mother’s  heart  bled 
if  the  Christian's  faith  was  assured,  and  she  shed  as  many  tears,  poor 
woman,  as  if  her  babe  had  gone  to  the  Bottomless  Pit : — As  it 
would  have  done,  said  the  vicar,  laying  down  the  chart  of  the  Un- 
seen with  a firm  hand  and  a broad  brush,  had  it  died- unbaptized. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  day  came  of  ecclesiastical  triumph  in 
the  reopening  of  the  church — the  culmination  of  all  things  for  the 
present  moment. 
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Restored  sjid  beantired.  this  church,  of  St-  Michael  and  AH 
Angels  was  like  a cathedral  of  small  dimensions,  and  was  fitted  with 
everv  kind  of  ornament,  lawfiil  and  unlawfiiL  It  had  painted  win- 
dows, saints  in  niches,  carv'ed  stalls  for  the  choir,  a reredos,  and  a 
rood  screen,  a magnificent  crgan.  a superb  lectern,  an  irremo\‘able 
cracifix  on  the  altar,  lighted  candles,  and  a lamp  ever  burning  in 
honour  of  the  Real  Presence.  It  had  open  benches,  and  no  seats 
assigned  to  anyone,  though  so  many  **  seats  in  the  parish  church  '** 
went  with  the  leases  of  all  lands  and  honses : a finely  carved  con- 
fessional stood  at  the  north-east  side : the  altar  was  adorned  with 
fiowers,  recalling  that  Day  of  Thanksgi^'ing  now.  to  judge  by  events, 
so  long  ago  : and  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Lasceiles  had  determined  to 
cn.’  the  question  with  his  parishioners  and  undersrand  now  at  once 


what  thev  would  hear  and  how  far  he  could  go. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  Moderate,  had  not  been  asked 
to  honour  this  reopening.  Mr.  Lasceiles,  preaching  unqualified  sub- 
mission to  the  laity,  paid  neither  obedience  nor  respect  to  his  own 
superiors  unless  they  carried  the  same  nag  as  himself : and  he  had  in 


especial  horror  this  diocesan  of  his.  who,  he  maintained,  had  been 
wronorailv  annointed  and  was  nnfit  to  be  the  Church's  ruler,  because 
he  was  a Protestant,  an  Erastian.  and  a loyal  citizen  as  wed  as  a cleric. 
Hence  there  was  no  kind  of  check  on  the  day’s  demonstrations. 
Processions  and  banners,  genufi.exions  and  incense,  vestments  and 
candies — ever^xhing  was  there:  and  the  travesty  of  Romanism  was 
complete.  The  party  sen:  its  chief  men  as  sympathizers  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  clerical  array  which  they  made  was  both  imposing 
and  imponant-  The  organht  who  came  down  to  open  the  organ 
was  the  best  man  in  London : the  Sisters  who  had  suddenly  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  Convalescent  Home  were  among  the  richest 
members  of  the  most  extreme  Orders.  Every  possible  ritualistic  ad- 
junct had  been  made  use  every  available  wandering  light  had 
teen  got  hold  of  : and  since  Crossholme  had  been  a parish  at  all  it 
had  never  seen  so  gorgeous  a display  of  eccIesListical  finery  or  of 
clerical  magnmcence- 


^'V  natever.  in  die  wav  of  snf.encid  sens uousn ess  of  ritual,  the  set- 

X, 

vice  inad  been  on  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Harvest,  this,  on 
the  reopening  of  the  restored  church,  surpussed  it  as  much  as  the 
sea  surp^asscs  a mountain  lake.  There  were  no  temporary  bazaar- 
like print  and  calico  substitutes  for  the  real  thing  to-day ; no  young 
ladies'  oTenngs  of  perishable  prettiness  and  questionable  ecclesias- 
ucal  taste — all  in  use  for  this  opening  service  was  solid,  enduring, 
costly;  and  the  needlework  alone  represented  a small  fonune.  Ban- 
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ners  and  vestments,  altarcloths,  eucharistic  linen,  offertory  bags, 
were  of  the  finest  material  and  the  most  elaborate  erribroidery ; the 
chalice  and  paten  were  of  gold  set  round  with  precious  stones;  the 
crucifix. of  the  fairest  ivory  on  the  closest-grained  ebony  was  a superb 
work  of  art.  No  expense  had  been  spared  to  make  the  display 
supreme ; and  whatever  objection  might  be  raised  by  certain  here- 
tical Protestants,  Mr.  Lascelles  took  care  that  for  this  day  at  least 
he  would  display  his  power  and  suffer  no  stint  of  splendour  in  ritual 
or  appointments. 

The  whole  parish  had  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
and  among  the  rest  the  Nesbitts  and  Ringrove  Hardisty — the  church- 
warden on  the  side  of  the  parish.  This  was  not  a sectarian  matter, 
they  argued,  and  it  was  parochial;  and  their  presence  there — the 
most  notorious  objectors  to  the  new  order  of  things  as  they  were — 
betokened  assertion  of  their  rights  rather  than  deference  to  the 
vicar  or  acceptance  of  his  programme.  But  Virginia  and  Sister 
Agnes  with  that  poor  foolish  mediaeval  ape,  Cuthbert  Molyneux, 
were  absent;  and  both  to  Ringrove  and  the  Nesbitts  it  seemed  as 
if  the  want  of  that  fair,  sweet  girl  who  had  knelt  beside  her  mother 
at  the  Harvest  Festival,  made  all  the  rest  cold  and  poor. 

They  looked  at  Hermione  to  see  whether  any  memory  of  what  she 
had  lost  flitted  across  her  face,  but  they  could  read  nothing  there  save 
the  bewilderment  of  spiritual  intoxication,  the  stupor  of  a drugged 
conscience,  the  feverish  delirium  of  the  widow  voluntarily  perform- 
ing suttee.  She  had  been  presented  to  all  these  wandering  eccle- 
siastical lights  as  the  most  shining  beacon  of  the  day.  It  was  she 
who  had  done  this,  she  who  had  done  that ; she  who  had  emptied 
these  jewels  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  who  was  an  example 
to  her  generation  for  faithfulness  and  devotion.  She  had  had  to  go 
through  trials  and  persecutions  of  all  kinds,  but  she  had  stood  firm 
to  the  Church  and  true  to  her  baptismal  vows  ; and  now  she  had 
conquered  and  was  at  peace.  Satan  had  left  her  to  the  Lord  who 
had  supported  her,  and  her  day  of  triumph  had  come. 

At  which  all  the  clerical  sympathizers  had  congratulated  her,  while 
flinging  holy  stones  at  Apollyon’s  head ; and  the  loud  blare  of  their 
trumpets  had  for  the  moment  drowned  the  still  small  voice  which- 
yet  they  could  not  wholly  stifle.  Small  chance  then  that — kneeling 
there  as  a kind  of  ecclesiastical  Queen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,  spoken  of  by  name  in  the  vicar’s  sermon,  conscious  all 
through  that  she  was  the  great  lady  of  the  day,  and  that  her  name 
would  be  handed  about  from  one  to  the  other  as  that  of  a sincere 
Churchwoman  who  had  done  these  good  deeds  for  the  party  in  the 
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face  of  persecution  and  contumely — small  chance  that,  through  all 
this  glittering  haze  of  vanity  and  self-deception,  ugly  thoughts  and 
sad  memories  would  intrude,  haunting  her  soul  like  ghosts  in  the 
moonlight.  No — she  remembered  nothing ; she  was  what  she  had 
been  made — bewildered,  drugged  and  intoxicated. 

When  the  service  was  about  to  begin,  and  just  as  the  organ  had 
sounded  the  note  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  a 
slight  bustle  at  the  side-door  turned  all  heads  to  see  what  it  was.  It 
was  poor  Theresa,  carried  in  on  the  couch  which  she  had  discarded 
now  for  some  time  for  her  bed.  The  vicar  had  never  dreamed  of 
forbidding  her  to  come  to  this  Church  festival,  because  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  her  attempting  what  was  apparently  imipossible — practically 
suicide;  but,  borne  up  by  that  strange  flickering  fever  of  the  last  days, 
she  had  determined  on  making  the  one  supreme  effort,  and  now  was 
carried  in,  hoping  that  if  she  had  to  die  she  might  die  now  and  here. 

Aunt  Catherine,  whose  face  had  become  rounder  and  sleeker 
and  more  fatuous  than  before,  walked  by  her  side,  smiling  serenely. 
She  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  girl’s  proposal.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  approved  of  it ; sure,  as  she  said,  that  the  saints  would  support 
her  and  give  her  strength  for  the  exertion  : had  she  not  prayed  to 
them  and  promised  them  public  honours  if  they  would  ? And  the 
serenity  on  her  mindless  face  was  perhaps  the  most  shocking  thing 
in  the  whole  tragedy. 

A thrill  of  horror  passed  through  the  congregation  as  the  girl  was 
brought  in,  lying  there  on  her  couch  like  a dying  devotee  before  the 
shrine  of  Siva — the  god  who  had  been  her  destroyer ; but  no  one  felt 
the  pain  of  the  situation  more  than  Mr.  Lascelles.  He  had  not  seen 
much  of  Theresa  of  late.  She  had  ceased  to  be  his  tender  care,  and 
had  become  only  a “ case  ” which  it  was  part  of  his  pastoral  duty  to 
attend — he  or  another  priest ; and,  for  the  most  part,  that  other. 
But  he  himself  had  gone  past  her,  as  he  would  have  said  had  he  dis- 
cussed his  state  of  feeling  ; and  she  had  fulfilled  her  purpose.  She 
had  given  him  all  that  he  had  desired — a study  of  feminine  nature,  an 
example  of  implicit  obedience,  a handsome  window  for  the  church, 
and  as  much  money  as  he  could  squeeze  out  of  her ; and  now  she 
was  of  no  more  use  than  an  orange  that  has  been  sucked  dry.  She 
might  depart  and  be  at  peace  when  she  would  ; why  should  life  be 
prolonged  when  all  that  made  up  its  practical  value  is  done  for?  To 
Mr.  Lascelles,  the  devoted  priest,  -men  and  women  were  circum- 
stances rather  than  individualities,  and  valuable  only  so  far  as  they 
were  useful  to  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  it  keenly  like  aloud 
reproach  or  a blow  in  the  face,  when  he  saw  the  wasted,  ghastly  face 
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of  the  poor  girl  lying  there  in  the  church  where  she  could  see  the 
altar  and  him,  and  gaze  up  into  his  face  during  his  sermon.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  look  at  her  and  know  that  this  was  his  work  j but  he 
had  had  to  meet  the  like  unpleasantnesses  before  now  ; and  was  he 
not  protected  as  well  as  sanctioned  by  his  sacred  office  ? If  women 
would  be  fools,  and  take  him  as  a man  when  he  offered  himself  as  a 
priest,  on  their  heads  be  the  sin,  the  shame,  and  the  punishment ! 
His,  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  his  office,  was  clear. 

This  was  his  rapid  thought  as  he  walked  round  the  church  with 
joined  hgnds  held  before  him  ; his  eyes,  which  saw  everything,  cast 
humbly  on  the  ground  ; his  shining  satin  vestments  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  as  he  passed  the  open  door  and  across  the  light  of  the 
windows  ; his  heart  swelling  with  pride,  as  one  part  of  his  great 
object  was  thus  magnificently  accomplished.  Fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  the  congregation  Theresa  was  too  weak  to  make  any 
hysterical  outbreak.  She  lay  during  the  service  in  a kind  of  trance, 
conscious  only  of  the  heavy  clouds  of  incense  which  rose  up  about 
the  altar,  touched  by  the  sun  to  gold,  and  enveloping  the  officiating 
priests  in  a glory  that  likened  hwi  to  Moses  or  to  One  yet  more 
divine — conscious  only  of  the  thrilling  music  that  now  sighed  in 
supplication,  now  swelled  in  triumph  through  the  church,  stirring  up 
vague,  delightful  images  of  a love  which  was  at  once  human  and 
divine,  and  creating  that  kind  of  ecstasy  which  satisfies  all  desires 
and  perfects  all  emotions.  She  heard  his  Voice,  of  which  in  her 
half-unconscious  state  the  music  seemed  only  the  continuance  ; she 
saw  his  face  transfigured  in  glory,  half-revealed,  half-hidden,  in  the 
golden  cloud  that  seemed  to  lift  him  from  the  gross  material  earth 
and  carry  him  midway  to  heaven.  It  was  all  indeed  like  heaven 
visible  and  entered  for  her  \ and  as  she  looked  g.t  the  window  which 
she  had  given — Magdalen  worshipping  at  the  feet  of  Christ — she 
lost  herself  in  her  dreamy  and  delicious  delirium,  and  was  herself 
the  woman  while  he  was  the  god. 

So  the  service  passed,  without  a break  or  hitch.  Many  women 
wept,  and  many  young  men  were  carried  out  of  themselves  by  that 
passionately  sensuous  emotion  which  a splendid  ritual  excites.  Aunt 
Catherine  was  smiling  all  over  her  round,  fresh-coloured,  apple-face, 
while  tears  of  ecstatic  imbecility  ran  down  her  cheeks  ; and  Hermione 
was  always  the  Queen  who  had  done  great  things  for  her  people — 
the  Daughter  of  die  Church  who  had  honoured  her  Mother. 

When  the  service  came  to  an  end  and  all  who  would  went  up 
to  the  Abbey  for  breakfast,  as  they  called  what  was  substantially 
luncheon — the  triumph  of  the  day  was  complete.  Mr.  Lascelles 
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took  the  foot  of  the  principal  table  ; and  for  the  moment  Hermione 
did  not  remember  that  he  was  in  her  husband’s  place.  In  the  midst 
of  such  guests,  such  circumstances  as  surrounded  her,  the  presence 
of  that  husband  would  have  been  too  incongruous  for  his  absence 
to  be  regretted  ; and  in  truth  she  did  not  remember  him  at  all. 
The  drums  were  too  loudly  beaten,  the  stupefying  drugs  too  liberally 
used  for  thought  or  reflection  to  be  possible.  She  was  surrounded  by 
a crowd  of  courtiers,  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  other  in  praises, 
flatteries,  congratulations.  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  his  speech,  likened  her 
to  all  the  gracious  women  of  old,  and  made  her  fair  face  flame,  with 
the  lusciousness  and  strength  of  his  praise  ; needy  priests  with 
cases  ” and  close-fisted  or  impecunious  congregations,  with  gaunt 
unfurnished  churches  and  scant  ecclesiastical  finery,  buzzed  round 
her  as  flies  round  the  honey-pot,  wondering  if  they  could  get 
anything  out  of  her  for  themselves,  and,  if  anything  at  all,  how 
much; — the  whole  thing  was  like  a bridal  day  with  a shadowy 
bridegroom  somewhere  in  the  distance.  She  had  never  been  so 
happy,  she  thought  to  herself — indeed,  until  now  she  had  never 
known  true  happiness  at  all ! She  was  in  a state  of  blessedness 
that  almost  rivalled  Theresa’s  passionate  ecstasy — the  state  in  which, 
whether  the  occasion  be  right  or  wrong,  the  sentiment  true  or  false, 
the  human  nature  to  which  we  give  such  fine  names  is  completely 
satisfied,  leaving  us  no  more  to  ask  of  fate  or  fortune. 

All  day  long  this  delicious  excitement  was  kept  up.  Breakfast 
over,  there  were  more  splendid  and  intoxicating  services  in  the 
church,  where  Hermione  was  always  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 
sacred  Mother.  The  services  over,  there  was  again  adjournment  to 
the  Abbey,  where  she  was  the  beautiful  and  bountiful  Queen  of  the 
Land,  hemmed  round  by  her  obsequious  courtiers,  her  sweet-voiced 
flatterers.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end  in  time,  and  so  must  this 
glorious  day  of  ecclesiastical  triumph.  When  the  last  great  chord 
from  the  organ  had  died  away  in  sighing  whispers  through  the  empty 
aisles — when  the  last  glass  of  wine  had  been  drunk  in  the  Abbey — 
then  the  company  began  to  depart,  melting  away  like  spring  snow  on 
the  meadow ; and  Mr.  Lascelles  himself  was  forced  by  good  manners 
to  go  too,  accompanying  his  own  friends.  It  was  like  the  fading  of  a 
dissolving  view,  when  one  after  the  other  left — and  left  the  place  peopled 
with  images  and  ghosts.  How  strangely  silent  and  empty  it  was ! thought 
Hermione  ; and  yet  how  confused  and  disturbed  her  mind  ! She  felt 
as  we  do  when  we  suddenly  pass  from  a deafening  noise  to  intense 
stillness,  and  by  that  stillness  realize  how  great  the  noise  has  been. 

A certain  Sister,  one  Sister  Monica,  had  stayed  the  last  of  all. 
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She  was  Edith  Everett’s  especial  friend,  and  the  two  had  been 
upstairs  when  the  last  priest  had  shaken  hands  with  this  fair-faced 
Mother  in  Israel,  and  had  laid  his  parting  contribution  of  flattery  at 
her  feet.  Now  they  came  down — Edith  as  well  as  the  Sister  in  her 
cloak  and  bonnet. 

I am  going  to  Starton,”  she  said  to  Hermione.  Sister  Monica 
cannot  stay  here  for  the  night,  I am  sorry  to  say.” 

“ No,”  said  the  Sister.  “ Our  dear  Edith  was  good  enough  to  ask 
me,  but  I must  get  back  to  C to-night.” 

“ I have  ordered  the  carriage;  it  is  at  the  door  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Everett  quite  tranquilly.  “ Come,  dear  Sister,  you  will  be  late  if 
you  do  not  make  haste.” 

‘‘  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Fullerton.  I am  sure  you  must  feel  happy  to- 
night,” said  the  Sister,  smiling. 

“ Good-bye,  Sister ; yes,  I do,”  answered  Hermione  with  a 
troubled  face.  “You  will  come  back  soon,  dear?”  she  asked  of 
Edith,  turning  to  her  anxiously. 

Her  guide  and  friend — her  guest  and  mistress — smiled  con- 
temptuously. 

“ I shall  not  run  away,”  she  said  smoothly  but  coldly,  as  she 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

And  now  Hermione  was  alone.  That  delicious  turmoil  was  over 
— that  intoxicating  excitement  had  passed — the  day  of  her  triumph 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  she  was  once  more  herself  and  alone.  The 
solitude  to  which  she  was  unused,  and  naturally  disinclined,  touched 
her  to-night  with  double  force.  The  silence  hung  about  her  like 
some  grim  companion  from  which  she  could  not  free  herself ; thoughts 
which  had  been  pressed  back  in  her  mind  by  the  invading  influences 
of  the  day  gathered  with  greater  volume,  more  loud  insistance  to 
be  heard.  All  was  so  empty — everything  so  distant  ! In  this  large 
house  even  the  very  servants  might  have  been  miles  away;  and  not 
a sound  crept  out  of  the  stillness  to  break  the  loneliness  and  gloom 
of  the  moment. 

She  wandered  up  and  down  the  room,  restless,  nervous,  in  dumb 
distress  and  vague  unreasoning  terror.  She  went  into  the  dining- 
room whence  all  had  been  cleared  and  put  in  order— not  a chair 
displaced  to  mark  the  stations  of  her  triumphal  course  and  bring  back 
the  living  memory  like  a presence;  she  crossed  the  hall,  intending  to 
go  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  but  dragged  as  by  a secret  influence — a 
“ spirit  in  her  feet  ” — she  turned  aside  and  took  the  passage  that  led 
to  the  study. 

Half  frightened,  half  longing,  she  opened  the  door,  with  a wild  kind 
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of  childish  hope  as  if  she  could  possibly  expect  to  find  Richard  there. 
All  here  too  swept  and  garnished  ! — all  evidence  of  that  infidel’s  con- 
taminating presence  gone  ! It  was  the  first  time  since  her  husband’s 
departure  that  she  had  visited  the  room,  and  the  shock  of  its  changed 
aspect  was  almost  beyond  her  strength  to  bear,  overwrought  and 
weakened  as  she  was  by  all  that  had  happened  in  the  day.  How 
much  rather  than  this  cold  spiritual  cleanliness  would  she  have 
preferred  to  see  those  sinful  evidences  of  his  abominable  atheism  ! — 
how  she  would  have  welcomed  even  a hideous  skull,  or  the  godless, 
soul-destroying  portraits  of  a nosed  ape  and  a flat-faced  savage  set 
side  by  side  as  shameful  parallels.  All  gone  ! — even  that  criminal 
accessory  to  infidelity,  the  microscope — and  those  dumb  witnesses  of 
agnosticism,  the  spectroscopic  diagrams  and  the  maps  of  the  moon! 
It  was  like  going  into  a mausoleum  where  she  had  looked  for  signs 
of  pain  and  horror  ; and  found  only  emptiness  more  painful,  more 
horrible  still. 

At  last,  lying  half  hidden  by  some  papers  in  a corner  of  the 
bookshelf,  she  saw  the  cast  of  a two-headed  fish  and  a sheet  of  paper 
whereon  her  husband  himself  had  figured  the  development  of  the 
bird’s  skeleton  from  that  of  the  reptile.  No  one  was  there  to  see  her, 
no  one  to  ridicule  or  condemn  her.  She  took  the  cast  of  that  ugly 
two-headed  fish  and  kissed  it,  and  her  tears  fell  on  that  rudely  drawn 
picture,  from  which  she  well  knew  some  abominable  conclusion  had 
once  been  drawn.  The  reaction  was  as  sudden  and  violent  as  a 
physiologist  might  have  foreseen;  and  she  stood  by  the  bookshelves 
weeping  for  her  lost  love,  for  the  banished  lord  of  her  past  life — the 
man  whom  she  herself  had  driven  out — weeping  passionately  and 
bitterly.  Then  she  went  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  by  his  writing- 
table — where  she  had  sat  when  he  asked  her  to  sign  those  leases,  and 
whence  her  refusal  had  banished  him  for  ever. 

Had  she  done  right,  after  all  ? He  was  her  husband,  and,  though 
an  atheist,  such  a good  man ! and  so  true  to  her  ! How  she  wished 
that  she  could  see  him  again  1 Oh,  if  she  could  but  once  more  throw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  feel  his  round  her  ! No  one  loved  her 
as  he  had — as  he  did.  Superior  was  charming  and  delightful,  but  to 
everyone  alike,  and  in  reality  more  devoted  to  Edith  Everett  than  to 
her  ; but  her  husband  had  been  hers,  and  she  his,  in  such  perfect 

oneness,  such  unbroken  fidelity,  till Till  what,  Hermione? — his 

agnosticism  or  your  defection? 

Here  at  last,  at  this  melancholy  moment,  in  this  deserted  room, 
her  conscience  answered  truthfully ; and  the  widow  realized  her 
sacrifice  and  the  horror  of  the  suttee  she  had  been  so  craftily  per- 
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suaded  to  perform.  The  glittering  heights  had  been  won,  but  the 
poor,  weak,  foolish  heart  turned  back  to  the  warm  and  leafy  hollows 
where  she  had  lived  and  loved;  and  the  wife  regretted  what  she  had 
lost  more  than  the  Churchwoman  rejoiced  in  what  she  had  won. 

When  Edith  Everett  came  home  she  found  her  still  sitting  there 
weeping — Nemesis  having  at  last  come  up  with  her  and  overtaken 
her. 

Poor  child  ! ” said  Mr.  Lascelles  with  artificial  tenderness, 
when  this  was  reported  to  him ; “ she  needs  firm  handling  and  in- 
cessant care.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Edith  Everett,  with  as  artificial  smoothness  ; “ and 
she  shall  have  both.” 

At  your  good  hands  ? — of  that  I am  convinced,”  he  said. 

And  at  yours,”  she  answered.  But  ” — in  another  voice — 

“ she  will  go  back  to  her  husband,  Superior.  Believe  me,  I know 
the  kind  so  well ! ” 

“ You  are  too  timid,  dear  friend.  I think  she  will  be  faithful,” 
he  replied. 

And  you  are  too  sanguine,  dear  Superior  ! Remember  my 
words  when  the  time  comes  ! And  take  my  advice:  Make  her  do 
now  what  you  wish  her  to  do  at  all.  The  day  will  come  when  your 
reign  will  be  over.” 

He  smiled  at  this. 

“ My  reign  will  never  be  over,  because  it  is  the  reign  of  the 
Church,”’  he  said  with  humility.  And  I have  assured  that  here  ! ” 
he  added  with  triumph. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  brought  in  a letter.  It  was  from 
Ringrove,  giving  him  notice  that  he,  the  churchwarden  and  Aggrieved 
Parishioner,  would  carry  a complaint  to  the  bishop,  objecting  to  the 
vicar’s  papistical  observances. 

Mr.  Lascelles  slightly  snapped  his  well-kept  fingers. 

‘‘Worth  just  that  ! ” he  said,  with  a calm  smile,  flicking  a speck 
of  dust  from  his  sleeve. 


{To  be  concluded.') 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  NEXT 
MEYISTERS. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON'^  attempi  at  Newcastle  to  construct  a 
Libera!  Cabinet  was  singiilariy  lame  for  a man  who  has  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  amid  politics,  and  who  may  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  tise  machiner**  of  the  Government  he  lives  under 
and  cririoises.  ” Lord  Gratisdlle  for  Premier  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  yir.  GLdstone  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Harrington  for  Leader  of  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby  Foreign 
Mini  5tcr,“  are  suggestions  which  go  a vtzy  shon  way  towards  the 
complerion  of  a Cabinet  Indeed,  the  suggestion  does  not  leave  Sir 
Mdlfrid  Lawson  free  from  s^jspicion  of  believing  that  the  post  of 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  a,  a Cabinet  ofhce,  and 
that  when  he  had  assigned  it  to  Lord  Hartingaon  he  had  finally 
disposed  of  that  gentlernanh  claims  to  considerathjn.  As  a contri- 
burion  to  spectrladon  on  the  penonnd  of  the  next  Liberal  Ministiy', 
this  adumhrarion  w*as  sing-ulariy  worthless.  But  it  was  remarkable 
for  two  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  a somewhat  more  than 
Liberal  audience  enthusiastically  applauded  the  noramation  of  Lord 
Derb}'  to  the  Foreign  .Seoretar/ship  in  a Liberal  Administration ; 
and  nezu  Sir  Wiifridh  crude  conclusior^  have  served  to  elicit  a 
chorus  of  s'uggestior^s  and  gmesses,  which  show  how  profoundly 
interested  the  r.adon  is  in  the  persorail  pc^sibilities  of  the  next 
Liberal  Administradon. 

Th.e  circumstances  alike  of  personages  and  of  i>arty  are  certainly 
unparalleled  in  inter-esa  The  next  Parliament,  or  perhaps,  to  be  more 
precise,  the  Parliament  after  nexp  is  likely  to  nnake  for  inself  a me- 
morable place  in  history.  The  Liberals  will  then,  doubtless,  be  fully 
reinstated  in  power,  ar*d  the  most  interesting  and  important  conflict 
that  whh  er^ue  will  not  ioe  before  the  broad  trenches  of  Liberalism 
and  Cor^sem'atism,  rvut  upon  the  nicer  lines  of  demarcation,  now 
scarcely  hidden,  within  the  Liberal  camp  itself  Note  will  have  to  be 
taken  cf  this  oondngency  wlnen  the  next  I.iberal  Administration  is 
consdnuted  ; and  statesmen  lootn  at  home  tnd  abroad  will  watch  with 
profound  interest  the  measure  o:  loaf  and  fish  w'hich  falls  to  the  lot  of 
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Just  now,  however,  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  question,  What 
will  Mr.  Gladstone  do  ? It  is  a notable  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
conviction,  slowly  growing,  has  now  universally  spread,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  do  exactly  what  ‘ he  pleases.  Two  years  ago  men, 
more  particularly  men  who  live  in  London,  would  have  been  able 
with  great  complacency  to  draw  up  on  paper  a Liberal  Cabinet 
without  paying  undue  deference  to  the  caprices  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  think  that  if  he  would  only  restrain  his  passionate 
preference  for  truth  as  compared  with  expediency,  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  very  useful.  If 
not,  the  new  Government  would  get  on  very  well  without  him  ; Mr. 
Childers,  in  particular,  being  not  free  from  the  conviction  that  a very 
fair  substitute  could  be  found  as  Finance  Minister.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  position  has  altered  materially  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  tide  is  still  strongly  running  after  the  turn  ; and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  in  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
general  election  all  nice  calculations  of  the  fitness  of  things  may  be 
rudely  swept  aside,  and  popular  acclamation  may  peremptorily  settle 
the  question  of  the  Premiership. 

As  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  feelings  and  intentions  on  this 
point,  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  gauge.  If  we  bind  him  by 
the  letter  of  his  own  repeated  affirmations,  he  has  finally  done  with 
official  life,  and  we  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  discussing 
whether  he  will  stoop  to  accept  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  whether  he  will  permit  himself  to  be  lifted  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  heights  of  the  Premiership.  But 
even  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  protesting  his  yearning  after  rest  he 
was  engaged  in  a campaign  which  he  has  himself  described  as 
carried  on  by  a single-handed  volunteer  against  the  serried  ranks 
and  infinite  resources  of  a Government.  We  may  at  once  put  aside 
all  question  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
enter  upon  a fresh  campaign  as  Premier  of  a Liberal  party  pledged 
to  “do  something.”  During  the  last  session  he  proved  more  than 
once  that,  though  his  age  be  seventy  by  the  almanac,  it  is  not  more 
than  fifty  in  point  of  vigour  and  endurance.  At  the  end  of  a speech 
of  three  hours’  duration,  during  which  he  has  incessantly  manoeuvred 
an  infinitude  of  details,  his  magnificent  voice  has  betrayed  no 
tone  of  faintness,  his  nervous  frame  has  been  filled  with  life  and 
fire  as  strong  and  as  bright  as  when  he  stood  up,  and  the  terrible 
consciousness  has  been  borne  in  upon  his  auditory,  that  if  provoca- 
tion were  given,  and  the  rules  of  debate  permitted,  he  would  be 
ready  ten  minutes  later  to  rise  again  and  discuss  the  same  matter 
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from  a fresh  point  of  view.  There  is,  then,  nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Gladstone  resuming  his  natural  position.  At  the  critical 
moment  everything  will  depend  upon  his  own  judgment  and  inclina- 
tion, which  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  has  always  run  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  personal  supremacy.  He  was  not  born  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  any  orchestra,  and  his  recent  self-imposed  attempt  has 
chiefly  resulted  in  producing  discord. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  carry  on  the 
Queen’s  Government  with  the  present  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  if  they  were  in  a majority.  There  is  a singular  lack 
of  sympathy  between  him  and  them,  which  in  some  cases  goes  the 
length  of  actual  personal  dislike.  This  is  a position  for  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  himself  chiefly  to  thank.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
comets,  however  brilliant,  are  not  personally  popular  in  a well-ordered 
solar  system.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  through  all  history  lie  under  the 
aspersion  of  having,  in  a fit  of  petulant  despair,  abandoned  his 
party  when  a sudden  reversal  of  fortune  smote  it.  That,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  not  the  worst.  If  he  had  really  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  “ My  dear  Granville,”  from 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  on  the  30th  of  January  1875,  the  Liberal 
party  would  have  suffered  a great  loss,  but  it  would  actually  have  been 
free  from  a disquieting  influence.  “ At  the  age  of  65,”  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  wrote,  and  after  42  years  of  a laborious  public  life,  I think 
myself  entitled  to  retire  on  the  present  opportunity.  This  retirement 
is  dictated  to  me  by  my  personal  views  as  to  the  best  method  of 
spending  the  closing  years  of  my  life.”  These  “ views,”  as  carried  out 
in  action,  have  appeared  to  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  con- 
stantly dashing  in  upon  the  even  tenour  of  political  life,  always  with 
some  high  purpose,  never  without  glowing  eloquence,  but,  as  it  fre- 
quently happened,  disconcerting  the  schemes  laboriously  drawn  up 
for  the  preservation  of  such  wreck  of  the  Liberal  party  as  was  left  as 
the  result  of  his  capricious  appeal  to  the  constituencies  in  1874.  “You 
never  know  when  you  have  Gladstone,”  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  sadly  said,  after  the  old  Chief  had  made  a sud- 
den flank  movement  which  succeeded  in  utterly  routing  his  own  side. 

This  characteristic  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  safe  predication  as 
to  what  he  may  do  when  the  time  comes  to  form  a Liberal  Ministry. 
I had  a recent  opportunity  of  severally  consulting  on  this  point  two  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  intimate  friends.  One  said,  without 
hesitation,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  sinking  all  personal  feeling  and  nobly 
smothering  a just  ambition,  was  prepared  to  carry  a musket  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  and  as  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer  would  meekly 
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follow  the  lead  of  Lord  Hartington  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
would  deferentially  sit  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Granville  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  other  assured  me  that  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s own  lips  the  admission  that  there  was  only  one  place  ” in  a 
Liberal  Administration  that  he  could  fill  without  loss  of  self-respect 
or  of  personal  dignity,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  quite  content  to  remain 
without  office,  he  could  accept  nothing  under  the  Premiership.  The 
simple  fact  probably  is,  that  no  one  knows  anything  on  the  subject 
— least  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  letter  quoted  on  the  last  page  is 
useful  as  supplying  a key  to  this  marvellous  mind.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  firmly  and  finally  decided  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  public  life,  and  pictured  himself  happily  engaged 
in  translating  and  annotating  Homer,  as  Sir  William  Temple,  tempo- 
rarily out  of  favour  at  Court,  placidly  retired  to  cultivate  fruit-trees  at 
Sheen.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  says  now  on  the  subject  of  the  part  he 
will  play  in  the  next  Liberal  Administration  is  just  as  honestly  spoken 
as  was  his  solemn  declaration  to  Earl  Granville  publicly  made  in  1875 
—and  is  worth  precisely  as  little. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  arrangement  which  would  be  the  best 
for  the  country,  and  certainly  would  best  meet  the  complex  condition 
of  the  Liberal  party,  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  accept  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer,  that  Lord  Hartington,  either  as  Foreign  Se- 
cretary or  Minister  for  War,  should  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  titular  office  of  Premier  should  be  conferred  on  Earl  Granville. 
The  only  difficulty  in  such  an  arrangement  would  be  found  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  stands  to- 
wards his  colleagues  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  that  Capability 
Brown  filled  towards  his  royal  master.  He  was  George  HI.’s  head 
gardener,  and  exercised  within  his  domain  an  autocratic  rule,  which, 
whilst  fully  admitted,  was  secretly  resented.  In  course  of  time  Brown 
died,  and  the  King  made  haste  to  visit  his  emancipated  gardens. 
“Ha!  John,”  said  his  Majesty  to  the  working  gardener,  gleefully 
rubbing  his  hands,  “ now  that  old  Brown  is  dead,  you  and  I can 
do  as  we  please  ! ” As  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  lives,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  his  colleagues  to  “ do  as  they  please.” 

Of  Lord  Plartington’s  claims  to  especial  consideration  there 
can  be  no  question.  He  has,  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal 
inclination,  served  the  Liberal  cause  at  a great  crisis.  It  is  one 
thing  to  lead  to  victory  a triumphant  and  high-spirited  party ; it  is 
quite  another  to  sustain  it  through  defeat,  and  steadily  to  fight  a 
losing  battle.  Lord  Hartington  has  performed  the  latter  duty,  and 
has  thereby  established  a claim  upon  party  recognition,  and  even  party 
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gratitude,  which  it  would-  be  fatally  discreditable  to  overlook.  It  is 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  Lord  Hartington  would  gratefully 
accept  any  disposition  of  affairs  that  should  leave  him  free  from 
uncongenial  cares  and  boring  responsibilities.  It  is  this  indifference 
to  the  common  objects  of  political  ambition  that  have  made  him 
peculiarly  successful  in  the  office  he  undertook,  now  nearly  five  years 
ago.  At  a time  when  there  was  a good  deal  of  heart-burning,  and 
some  undignified  scrambling  for  the  crown  Mr.  Gladstone  had  cast 
down,  it  was  well  to  have  it  languidly  taken  up  by  a man  above  all 
suspicion  of  self-seeking.  Lord  Hartington  was  born  to  some 
honours ; but  what  others  he  has  acquired  beyond  his  patrimony  have 
been  thrust  upon  him.  Straightforward,  steadfast,  unassuming,  and 
strong,  he  has  been  the  one  stable  element  in  Liberalism  in  opposi- 
tion. He  has  not  pleased  everybody.  On  a notorious  occasion  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain  grievously  differing  from 
him.  But  his  patience,  his  courage,  his  honesty,  nnd  his  modesty 
have  shielded  him  from  those  personal  attacks  and  unworthy 
aspersions  which,  with  singular  regularity,  follow  public  men,  on 
whichever  side  of  the  House  they  sit.  The  steady  improvement 
Lord  Hartington  has  achieved  as  a leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
justifies  the  expectation  that  under  the  sun  of  prosperity  his  sterling 
qualities  would  further  develope.  Already,  and  in  existing  circum- 
stances, the  leader  of  the  minority  carries  more  personal  weight 
in  the  House  than  the  leader  of  the  majority.  When  things  have 
been  brought  into  an  inextricable  muddle  which  the  genial  incapacity 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  vainly  striven  to  cope  with,  it 
is  to  Lord  Hartington  that  the  House  looks  to  be  led  out  of  the  mire. 
Nor  does  it  look  in  vain.  His  strong  common  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  constitutional  coolness,  shine  in  moments  of  difficulty, 
and  he  says  the  rigln  thing  in  fewest  possible  words. 

Regarded  simply  as  leader  of  the  House,  I am  not  sure  that  he 
is  not  preferable  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  the  great  gift — of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  wholly  devoid — of  occasionally  usefully  saying 
nothing.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  on  the  alert.  His  watchful  eye 
sees  not  only  the  actual,  but  the  contingent  movements  of  the 
adversary,  and  his  combative  nature  urges  him  to  take  part  in  the 
fray  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Lord  Hartington  shares  with 
the  present  Prime  Minister  the  ability  to  sit  and  look  on.  Anyone 
conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  understand 
how  this  faculty  on  the  part  of  a leader  facilitates  the  despatch  of 
business.  Words  are  fatally  provocative  of  words.  The  inter- 
position of  the  Leader  of  the  House  brings  up  the  leader  of  the 
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Opposition.  This  calls  up  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  a 
little  squabble  that,  judiciously  left  alone,  might  have  flickered  out, 
is  raised  to  the  destructive  dignity  of  a scene.'’  Even  in  the 
position  he  has  elected  to  assume,  it  is  only  by  a supreme  effort 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  keep  out  of  any  fray  that  arises  during  his 
presence  in  the  House.  What  would  happen  if  he  were  leader  it  is 
easy  and  painful  to  prognosticate.  What  is  wanted  in  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  fatal  facility  of  speech,  even  though  allied 
with  supreme  genius.  Common  sense,  good  temper,  unfathomable 
patience,  sound  judgment,  and  (for  preference  against  the  greater 
evil)  a tendency  to  taciturnity,  form  a combination  of  qualities  that 
should  make  a successful  leader.  All  these  are  found  in  Lord 
Hartington. 

There  are  two  principal  offices  in  the  Administration  either  of 
which  Lord  Hartington  is  admirably  qualified  to  fill.  His  acceptance 
of  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  would  be  highly  popular  in  the 
Army,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  are  of  a nature  congenial  to  his 
own  tastes.  To  undertake  such  an  office  would  be  to  go  back  to 
familiar  work,  for  Lord  Hartington  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years  as  Under-Secretary  for  War,  and  in  the  last  months  of  Earl 
Russell’s  administration  was  at  the  head  of  that  department.  There 
is,  however,  a post  which  not  only  has  the  higher  rank  which  Lord 
Hartington’s  services  entitle  him  to,  but  which  he  is  even  more  con- 
spicuously adapted  to  fill.  The  talk  about  Lord  Derby  accepting 
office  with  the  Liberals  as  Foreign  Minister  is,  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  without  other  foundation  than  conjecture.  The  rumour  has 
birth  something  in  this  way.  Lord  Derby  was  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  Beaconsfield  Administration  ; he  differed  from  his  colleagues  on 
a particular  question,  and  temporarily  found  himself  in  unison  with 
Liberal  sentiments;  argal,  when  the  Liberals  get  their  turn,  he  will  be 
Foreign  Secretary.  All  this  may  come  to  pass.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  circumstantial  rumours  about  “ sounding  Lord  Derby  ” are  silly 
inventions.  To  dispose  of  them,  it  is  enough  to  ask,  who  is  in  the 
position  to  undertake  the  “ sounding  ” ? To  approach  such  a nego- 
tiation, one  must  be  sure  of  his  own  position,  and  have  in  hand 
a well-defined  scheme  of  the  Cabinet  which  he  is  to  lead,  and  which 
Lord  Derby  is  to  join.  The  thing  is  not  true ; and  if  it  were,  it  were 
much  to  be  regretted.  Lord  Derby  has  never  shown  any  evidence  of 
ability  that  justifies  the  unreasoning  admiration  with  which  his  name  is 
received  in  certain  quarters.  It  is  true  that  at  a critical  time  he  adminis- 
tered a severe  check  to  the  bombastic  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
But  no  one  who  has  studied  his  character  would  have  expected  any- 
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thing  different  from  him  at  such  a crisis.  He  is  naturally  of  a cha- 
racter averse  to  prompt  and  striking  action.  He  likes  to  “ wait 
and  see.”  This  is  an  admirable  negative  quality,  and  it  served  both 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Great  Britain  a good  turn  when  it  led  Lord 
Derby  to  throw  his  burly  body  across  the  pathway  of  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  to  which  the  Premier  had  harnessed  those  impetuous  spirits, 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Gathorne  Hardy.  But  there  are  epochs  when  it 
would  be  as  fatal  to  wait  and  see  ” as  it  would  be  recklessly  to  push 
on,  and  Lord  Derby  could  be  counted  on  only  to  wait  and  see.  It 
would  be  a pity  if  the  Liberals  could  not  find  within  their  own  ranks 
men  capable  of  filling  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  and  they  can 
certainly  do  very  well  without  Lord  Derby.  Lord  Hartington  has  full 
measure  of  those  very  qualities  which  the  populace  prize  in  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  is  not  of  hasty  temperament,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  frenzy  of  a panic.  But,  in  addition  to 
this  negative  quality,  he  knows  when  to  act,  and  has  the  courage  to 
take  up  and  stand  by  his  own  ground. 

Earl  Granville  would  gladly  forego  the  toils  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  would  gracefully  sink  into  the  minor  position  of  Premier  of  a 
Cabinet  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  worked  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  Mr.  Bright  answered  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Lord 
Granville  liked  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  well  enough  in  quiet  times, 
and  performed  its  ceremonial  duties  with  unexampled  grace.  But 
when  the  sea  grew  troubled,  he  would  himself  admit  that  he  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  for  the  helm.  He  has  a constitutional  dis- 
taste for  responsibility,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  Minister  upon  whom 
a heavier  weight  of  responsibility  rests  than  upon  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  There  is  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  this  day  a copy  of  a 
despatch  which  Lord  Granville  wrote  during  the  Franco-German  war, 

in  which  occurs  the  phrase,  “Mr.  Gladstone  and  I think ” This  way 

of  putting  things,  unprecedented  at  the  Foreign  Office,  is  charmingly 
characteristic  of  Earl  Granville,  who  in  critical  times  likes  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  responsibility  of  others.  As  Premier  in  such  an 
Administration  as  that  which  will  follow  the  present  one,  he  would 
be  absolved  from  a good  deal  of  responsibility.  Personally  popular, 
of  sound  though  somewhat  dilettante  Liberal  principles,  he  is  the  only 
man  likely  to  succeed  in  keeping  the  peace  among  the  remarkable 
company  of  individuals  who  will  be  Her  Majesty’s  next  Ministers. 
Moreover — and  even  in  these  days  this  is  no  small  matter — he  would 
be  personally  acceptable  to  the  Queen  ; which  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  be. 

The  honour  is  one  to  which  Earl  Granville  has  just  claims.  But 
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for  the  overpowering  influence  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  genius,  he  was  the 
natural  heir  of  Earl  Russell  Avhen  that  statesman  finally  retired  from 
official  life.  There  are  no  duties  connected  with  the  office  which  his 
capacity  would  fall  short  of  fairly  accomplishing.  He  would  not  be, 
either  to  the  Sovereign,  the  country,  or  Parliament,  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  or  Lord  Beaconsfield  is.  But  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  next  Liberal  Administration  he  may,  in  his  way,  be  not  less 
successful.  There  is  one  of  Turner’s  water-colours  in  which  the  eye 
is  charmed  by  the  perfect  beauty  of  a landscape  glowing  in  the  rich 
colours  of  the  setting  sun.  Cn  closer  examination  it  turns  out  that 
the  painter,  in  one  of  his  flashes  of  reckless  originality,  had  taken  a 
common  red  wafer  and  stuck  it  on  the  picture  at  the  spot  where  the  sun 
should  be.  I wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  comparison  between 
Earl  Granville  and  a red  wafer.  But  this  little  incident  appears  to 
suggest  that  in  some  Cabinets,  as  in  some  pictures,  if  the  composition 
be  harmonious  and  the  colours  skilfully  blended,  the  precise  character 
of  the  nominally  controlling  influence  is  not  of  vital  importance. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  next 
Liberal  Administration,  it  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  those 
members  of  the  Gladstone  Alinistry  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not 
likely  to  reappear  on  the  scene.  Lord  Aberdare  was  virtually  shelved 
when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  and  it  may  now  be  fairly 
supposed  that  his  official  career  is  closed.  He  was  not  a very 
successful  Alinister  when  he  had  a seat  in  the  Commons,  though  he 
stumbled  on  some  very  useful  legislation  on  the  Licensing  Laws,  the 
value  of  which  is  more  justly  appraised  now  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  its  inception.  As  a peer  he  has  made  no  position  for  himself,  and 
is  personally  more  influential  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdare  than 
in  the  precincts  of  Westminster.  He  will  be  joined  in  his  retirement 
by  Lord  Halifax,  who  in  his  8oth  year  may  be  accounted  to  have 
done  the  State  adequate  service.  These  retirements  will  make  two 
much-desired  openings,  which  it  vfill  not  be  . difficult  to  fill.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Council  and  the  Privy  Seal  are  two  honourable 
offices  reserved  for  statesmen  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  and  who  have  a right  to  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of 
office,  with  some  relief  from  its  labour.  Lord  Cardwell  is  not  old,  as 
statesmen  are  reckoned ; with  a Premier  at  74,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
about  to  make  a Lesh  departure  in  his  71st  year.  Still,  Lord  Card- 
well  is  far  advanced  on  the  shady  side  of  60,  and  thinks  that  he  has 
had  his  fair  share  of  work.  He  will,  accordingly,  get  one  of  these 
offices,  and  the  other  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I 
know  that  this  last  statement  is  at  variance  with  appearances  upon 
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which  are  based  many  confident  rumours  that  reinstate  the  Duke 
in  his  former  position  at  the  India  Office,  or  give  him  a fresh  field  of 
labour  at  the  War  Office.  The  Duke  is  quite  a youth  among  the 
Nestors  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  recent  undertakings  both 
with  pen  and  tongue  seem  to  show  that  hi$  strength  is  unsapped. 
The  truth  nevertheless  is,  that  the  Duke  is  not  in  good  health,  and  is 
not  inclined  to  take  any  office  that  involves  constant  attention  or  un- 
remitting labour.  At  the  same  time,  no  Liberal  Ministry  would  be 
complete  without  him,  and  he  will  consequently  become  either  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  or  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Another  and  infinitely  more  distinguished  man  than  the  two 
named  will  retire  to  take  up  an  independent  position  when  the 
next  Liberal  Ministry  is^  formed.  Mr.  Lowe  by  his  speech  on  the 
county  franchise  question  pronounced  his  own  retirement  from 
further  participation  in  official  life.  This  will  be  a great  loss  to  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  Ministry  rather  than  a blow  at  its  every- 
day usefulness.  Intellectually  Mr.  Lowe  is  head-and-shoulders  taller 
than  any  man  save  two  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  But  others 
not  comparable  with  him  in  mental  capacity  excel  him  in  the 
performance  of  matter-of-fact  Ministerial  duties.  He  will  form  a 
dangerous  contingent  to  a Liberal  Ministry  which  he  shall  counsel 
or  exhort  from  a back  bench  or  a seat  below  the  gangway.  The 
position  is  likely  to  become  doubly  dangerous  should  a strong 
probability  be  realised,  and  should  Mr.  Goschen  join  his  old 
colleague  in  exile  from  the  front  bench.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Mr.  Goschen  could  join  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet,  which  will  be 
pledged  amongst  its  first  works  to  assimilate  the  borough  and  county 
franchise.  Mr.  Lowe’s  exile  will  be  permanent ; Mr.  Goschen’s  will 
be  only  temporary,  for,  the  political  conscience  not  being  retrospec- 
tive, he  will  return  to  his  old  colleagues  upon  the  first  reconstruction 
of  the  Cabinet  that  shall  take  place  after  the  new  instalment  of  reform 
has  been  irrevocably  granted. 

Descending  again  in  reviewing  the  last  Ministry,  we  shall  find  a 
vacancy  at  the  I.ocal  Government  Board  created  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  the  Child  of  Promise  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  x\dministration.  He  had  held  several  minor  offices 
up  to  1869,  when  for  a space  he  dropped  from  the  official  horizon. 
In  1871,  however,  he  was  suddenly  rediscovered,  and  was  made 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  being  advanced  in  a few  months 
to  the  dignity  of  Cabinet  Councillor  and  to  a more  responsible  posi- 
tion at  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Presidency  of  which  was, 
indeed,  specially  created  for  him.  His  advancement  was  regarded 
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as  the  tribute  which  prosperous  Liberalism  paid  to  rampant  Radical- 
ismj  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  preference  for  the  voluble  member  for 
Halifax  was  much  talked  of— in  some  quarters  with  fear,  in  others 
with  hope — as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
high  hopes  which  clustered  round  Mr.  Stansfeld  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  He  made  a great  many  long  speeches  in  the  House, 
and  worked  sedulously  in  his  office.  But  there  gradually  grew  the  con- 
viction that  there  had  been  a mistake  somewhere,  and  that  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  not  quite  the  man  he  was  thought  to  be.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  tacitly  acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  situation,  and 
has  so  far  faded,  that  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  next  distribution  of  official  prizes. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  another  gentleman,  who  in  point  of 
general  ability  may  be  bracketed  just  below  Mr.  Stansfeld,  will 
succeed  in  gimleting  himself  into  office  again.  It  is  to  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
credit  that  he  has  shown  himself  a little  stunned  by  the  persistent 
chorus  which  minimises  his  merit.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has  a noble 
imperturbability  of  conceit  that  makes  him  proof  against  any  such 
weakness.  He  not  only  thinks  he  is  a rising  statesman,  but,  in  spite 
of  many  manifestations  to  the  contrary,  he  honestly  believes  that  this 
view  is  shared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a silent  force 
in  mediocrity  when  thus  endowed  with  insensibility  of  which  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  account.  I therefore  think  that  we  shall  see  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  on  the  Treasury  bench  again,  though  probably  not  in 
one  of  those  offices  which  he  regards  as  justly  his  own,  and  which 
alternate  between  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty  and  the  Home  Office  ; or  even,  if  unmeaning 
tradition  might  be  laid  aside,  and  the  offices  were  disposable  to  a 
commoner,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  would  answer  for  India  or  undertake 
the  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A subordinate  member  of  the  last  Ministry,  of  somewhat  weightier 
character  than  the  member  for  Reading,  is  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
This  gentleman’s  claims  will  be  difficult  to  dispose  of,  owing  to  the 
marked  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  precise  value  which  exists 
between  himself  and  disinterested  observers.  The  difficulty  may 
probably  be  overcome  by  a little  naivete  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet- 
maker, and  a little  high  spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Like  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  vision  ranges 
among  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  interests  of  his 
country,  he  cannot  conceive  a Cabinet  Council  complete  in  his 
absence.  He  has  served  as  Under-Secretary  both  in  the  Home 
Department  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  statesmanlike  view  he  is 
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at  a moment’s  notice  able  to  take  of  any  great  question  he  super- 
adds  knowledge  of  detail  in  these  two  important  departments.  He 
will,  when  the  moment  comes,  be  prepared  to  consider  an  offer  of  the 
Home  Office  or  the  Colonies.  He  will  probably  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  his  former  position  as  Under-Secretary,  and  in  a 
moment  of  wounded  pride  he  may  decline  it.  In  such  case  he  would 
probably  retire  to  a back  bench  and  essay  the  role  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
played  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  slighted  him ; or  at  least  he  will  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  traditions  of  another  superior  person  now  no  more. 

We  see  already,  thus  far  in  the  work  of  constructing  a problematical 
Ministry,  how  pretty  a Cave  naturally  forms  itself.  At  the  mouth  of 
it  we  find  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  pertly  critical,  guarding  one  side ; Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  on  the  other,  ponderously  aggressive.  In  the 
deeper  recesses  lurks  a familiar  figure  with  white  hair  and  eyebrows, 
showing  eerily  in  the  gloom ; whilst  hovering  around,  nervously 
wringing  his  hands  and  fixing  his  eye-glass  for  a possible  onslaught, 
is  Mr.  Goschen. 

With  these  contingencies  it  will  behove  the  new  Ministry  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  alliances,  and  these  they  will,  of 
course,  find  below  the  gangway.  Amongst  the  most  certain  recruits, 
not  .only  to  the  new  Ministry  but  to  the  new  Cabinet,  will  be  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  Sir  Charles  has  slowly  but  surely  built  up  an  abiding 
reputation  upon  a basis  of  hard  work.  He  sowed  his  wild  oats  in 
the  Parliament  of  1868,  and  achieved  a wide  reputation  as  a sort  of 
political  sapeur  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred,  not  even  the  perquisites 
of  the  turnspit  of  the  royal  kitchen.  In  the  present  Parliament  he 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  making  his  way  along  higher  grooves. 
His  growth  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  has  been  gradual, 
but  it  has  been  sure.  When  he  gets  the  chance,  which  is  now 
almost  within  his  grasp,  he  will  show  himself  a model  departmental 
Minister.  Pie  is  industrious  and  accurate,  prompt  without  being 
hasty,  and  decisive  without  being  brusque.  The  office  he  would 
fill  with  perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  success  is  that  which 
‘has  proved  the  sepulchre  of  so  many  reputations — the  Home 
Office.  This,  however,  is  already  appropriated  by  one  of  the  class  of 
whom  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Home  Ruler  Leader,  has  humorously  protested 
his  dread,  to  wit  “ a man  of  genius,”  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  probably 
be  Postmaster-General.  This  is  an  office  not  usually  connected  with 
careers  of  active  political  life  of  the  kind  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
lived  and  still  lives.  But  with  a seat  in  the  Cabinet  it  will  give  to  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  the  just  weight  and  influence  which  on  all  sides 
are  acknowledged  to  be  his  due. 
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The  accession  to  the  Ministerial  ranks  of  the  popular  Baronet  who 
represents  Chelsea  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  new  Ministry 
with  the  Radical  section  of  the  party,  and  it  would  be  an  act  free 
from  the  charge  of  reckless  originality.  There  is  one  bold  step  open 
to  the  constructors  of  the  new  Cabinet,  from  which  it  is  trusted  they 
will  not  shrink.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fawcett  as  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  be  popular  in  England,  and  to 
India  would  be  a message  of  peace  that  would  go  far  to  soothe  a 
population  harassed  by  the  reckless  policy  of  which  Lord  Lytton  has 
been  made  the  facile  instrument,  and  ground  down  by  the  exactions 
consequent  upon  its  accomplishment.  There  are  few  men  who  have 
a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  India  than  has  Mr.  Fawcett,  and 
there  is  none  who  combines  with  the  knowledge  a quicker  sympathy 
with  the  needs  of  the  people,  or  a more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
sound  remedies.  Since  he  has  always  been  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  India  Office,  it  may  be  urged  in  objection  to  this  nomination 
that  it  would  be  revolutionary.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  speedily 
the  responsibility  of  office  tames  the  impulses  of  theoretic  reformers. 
Moreover,  if  Mr.  Fawcett  has  been  wrong  in  his  principal  contention 
with  respect  to  financial  policy  in  India,  a Conservative  Government 
have  erred  with  him,  for  the  Indian  Budget  of  this  year  was  altered 
in  deference-  to  the  great  principle  which  he  has  been  advocating 
for  many  years.  An  objection  of  another. kind  urged  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Fawcett  to  a principal  office  of  State  rests 
upon  grounds  of  physical  disability.  This,  however,  is  not  worth 
a moment’s  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Fawcett,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  blind;  but  he  has  already  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of 
this  disadvantage,  he  can  see  farther  and  more  clearly  into  Indian 
affairs  than  others  who  have  the  full  use  of  their  eyesight.  No  one 
who  has  heard  him  expound,  in  a speech  of  two  hours’  duration,  an 
argument  built  up  upon  intricate  columns  of  figures  and  recondite 
illustrations  can  question  his  ability  to  grapple,  with  the  details  of 
official  work  as  it  is  tempered  for  Secretaries  of  State  by  permanent 
officials. 

Another  appointment  that  appears  naturally  to  suggest  itself  is  that 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  the  prime  mover,  and  remains 
the  principal  director,  of  the  marvellously  developed  local  govern- 
ment of  the  borough  that  returns  him  to  Parliament.  He  would 
bring  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  practical 
experience  and  singular  aptitude,  whilst  he  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  debating  power  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  If  a Secretaryship  were 
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found  for  Mr.  Mundella,  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Liberal 
cause  would  be  fitly  rewarded,  and  Lord  Granville  would  doubtless 
feel  that  sufficient  liad  been  done  to  consolidate  the  alliance  with  the 
Radical  wing.  Another  political  interest  might  be  conciliated,  and  a 
valuable  official  be  secured,  by  the  nomination  of  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship.  This  is  an  appointment  which 
might  be  expected  to  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  Irish  Members  as 
any  other  that  is  feasible.  Lord  Edmund  has  always  shown  an 
anxious  desire  at  least  to  understand  Irish  grievances  before  pro- 
nouncing against  them  : which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
present  distinguished  holder  of  the  office  in  question. 

There  still  remain  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  offices  unassigned. 
But  their  disposition  is  less  open  to  question  than  some  of  those 
discussed.  The  Lord  Chancellorship  will  naturally  revert  to  Lord 
Selborne.  Lord  Kimberley  has  a strong  desire  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Office ; but  as  these  would,  for  reasons 
indicated,  be  better  performed  by  Lord  Hartington,  his  lordship 
may  be  induced  to  serve  his  country  at  his  old  post  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  a similar  way,  Mr.  Childers  would  be  best  pleased  if  he 
might  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  nation  in  its 
perversity  would  prefer  Mr.  Gladstone  ; and  Mr.  Childers  will  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs  at  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  rather  likes  office  if  it  be  of  a kind  which  does  not  strain  his 
permanently  overtaxed  energies,  will  dawdle  with  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  pour  contempt  on  any  who  may  differ  from  him  in 
matters  of  opinion.  Mr.  Forster  will  preside  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Adam  will  be  confirmed  in  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  of  which  he  had  brief  experience  in  the  last  few  months  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Ministry  ; and  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  utilising  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  business  of  education  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council. 

The  Home  Office  has  been  the  common  aiiibition  of  the  two 
great  luminaries  whose  transferrence  from  below  the  gangway  to  the 
Treasury  bench,  as  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  oddly  enough  presaged 
the  immediate  downfall  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  How  it  came 
about,  or  in  what  order  of  precedence  the  preference  was  declared, 
I cannot  say.  But  it  is  known  that  both  Sir  Henry  James  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  have  discovered  in  the  Home  Office  the  true  field 
for  their  genius.  The  weaker  man  has  gone  to  the  wall,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  will  be  Home  Secretary  in  the  next  Liberal 
Government.  This,  I may  mention,  is,  as  far  as  Sir  William’s  own 
programme  is  concerned,  merely  a temporary  arrangement.  Gold- 
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smith,  with  the  prescience  of  genius,  outlined  the  character  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  represents  Oxford.  Jack  Lofty,  in  The 
Good-natured  Man.^  chatting  with  Mrs.  Croaker  and  repelling  her 
compliments,  says  : “ Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there  I 
own  Fm  accessible  to  praise.  Modesty  is  my  foible  ; it  was  so  the 
Duke  of  Brentford  used  to  say  of  me.  ^ I love  Jack  Lofty,’  he  used 
to  say  ; ‘no  man  has  a fairer  knowledge  of  things  ; quite  a man  of 
information,  and  when  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord  ! he’s 
prodigious.  He  scouts  them.  All  men  have  their  faults  ; too  much 
modesty  is  his/  says  his  Grace.”  But  in  spite  of  this  superabund- 
ance of  modesty.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  without  ambition — an 
ambition  bounded  only  by  the  Woolsack.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he 
already  sees  a tall  figure,  with  the  added  stateliness  of  wig  and  gown, 
seated  on  the  Woolsack,  presiding  over  a perturbed  peerage. 

As  for  Sir  Henry  James,  he  no  longer  openly  fights  against  the 
conclusion,  long  ago  arrived  at  on  the  neighbouring  benches,  that  as 
a statesman,  or  even  as  a politician,  he  is  a lamentable  failure.  His 
nominal  subordinate.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  has  distanced  him  by 
miles  in  the  Parliamentary  race.  He  has  therefore  abandoned 
his  intention  of  dealing  with  politics  on  the  broader  basis  permissible 
to  others  than  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  and  will  continue  to 
be  Attorney-General.  This  is  not  a prospect  inspiring  for  the  Liberal 
party,  or  encouraging  for  a Ministry  so  handicapped.  But  there  is 
some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  pettiness  and  general 
“ thinness  ” of  Sir  Henry  James  as  Attorney- General  will  be  balanced 
by  the  acquisition  as  Solicitor-General  of  Mr.  Herschell,  who  is  not 
only  a sound  lawyer,  but  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  eminent 
statesmen  are  made. 

There  remains  only  one  post,  which  has  been  left  to  the  last  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  ajDpears  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  it 
were  possible  that  Mr.  Goschen  might  take  office  with  a Government 
pledged  to  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
It  being  admitted,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  a civilian,  and 
even  a City  man,  may  be  appointed  to  preside  over  the  fighting  de- 
partments, whether  of  land  or  sea,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  succeed  Colonel  Stanley,  who  him- 
self succeeded  one  previously  known  as  a model  country  gentle- 
man and  an  excellent  Home  Secretary.  Faute  de  mieux^  there  is 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  whose  name  I mention  in  this  connection  with  some 
diffidence. 
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Let  us  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Ministry  sketched, 
add  an  asterisk  to  the  names  of  those  in  the  Cabinet 


I will 


^Pre77iier  . 

*Lord  Chancelloi- 

* Preside7it  of  the  CouTtcil 
^Privy  Seal 
^ForeigTt  Secretary 
^HoTTte  Office 
^Colonial  Offce  . 

* Lidia 

*War  . . 

* Cha7icellor  of  the  Exchequer 
^ First  Lord  of  the  AdTnh'alty 
^Post77iaster-  Geiieral  . 

* Duchy  of  LaTicaster  . 

* Board  of  Trade 

Chief  Co77i77tissio7ier  of  Works 
PresideTit  of  Local  Gover7i77ie7it 
Boai'd 

Vice- PresideTit  of  Council 
A ttorney-  GcTiei'al 
Solicitor- GeTieral 
*L7'ish  SecT'etary  . 


. Lord  Granville. 

. Lord  Selborne. 

. Lord  Cardwell. 

, Duke  of  Argyll. 

. Lord  Hartington. 
. Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

. Lord  Kimberley. 

. Mr.  Fawcett. 

(?)  Mr.  Grant  Du(f. 

. Mr.  Gladstone. 

. Mr.  Childers. 

Sir  C.  Dilke. 

. Mr.  Bright. 

. Mr.  Forster. 

. Mr.  Adam. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
Sir  H.  James. 

Mr.  Herschell. 

Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice. 


This  list  obviously  leaves  out  the  Under-Secretaryships,  and  takes 
no  note  of  several  rising  young  men  destined  to  fill  them. 
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RECENT  FRENCH  POETS. 

(WITH  POEMS  TRANSLATED  BY  ARTHUR  O’SHAUGHNESSY.) 

Part  II. 

V. 

Andre  Lemoyne} 

Graceful  and  correct,  without  lofty  visions,  but  with  very 
clear  perception,  using  imagery  accurate  rather  than  brilliant, 
and  agreeable  though  not  prolonged  harmonies,  Andre  Lemoyne  may 
be  called  Magnus  poeta  minor.  He  has  genius  in  miniature,  and  his 
tiny  quadros,”  as  Andre  Chenier  would  call  them,  charm  by  attrac- 
tiveness of  subject  and  perfection  in  detail.  Although  now  and  again 
attempting  a higher  aim  and  wider  range,  he  quickly  returns  to  the 
pretty  ‘‘  tableautins  ” which  suit  him  best.  This  graceful  idyl  will 
serve  well  as  an  example  : — 

MARGUERITE. 

The  River. 

What  dream  you,  little  lavandiere., 

Without  being  hardy  may  I guess  ? 

You  cease  the  song  I love  to  hear 
And  fold  your  hands  in  idleness. 

Margu^;rite. 

My  dream  is  of  a land  you  know. 

The  River. 

The  land  up-stream  where  willows  bend 
And  gaze  into  my  depths  below, 

Letting  their  long  pale  hair  descend 
And  trail  along  the  wave  ? 

Marguerite. 

Nql  so; 

My  dream  went  scarce  as  far. 

The  River. 

Ah,  then, 

The  pond,  maybe,  where  rush  and  reed 
Stand  thickly  crowded  and  impede 
My  stream’s  pure  thread  ? 

* Has  published  successively,  Chemins  perdus  (couronne  par  1’ Academic 
Fran9aise),  Les  Charmeiises,  Les  Soirs  d’Antan^  and  others  now  united  in  one 
volume,  revised  and  augmented. 
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Margu^irite. 

Not  so,  again. 

The  spot  is  jast  a league  beyond 
The  field  of  roses. 

The  River. 

Where  I cause 

The  mill  to  turn  ? A maiden  blonde, 

With  eyes  that  mate  the  blue  flax-flower, 

Greets  there  each  morn. 

Marguerite. 

Scarce  there — yet  pause 
For  knows!  thou  not,  a little  lower, 

An  island  where  with  opening  arms 
Thy  stream  embracing  hugs  the  fields  ? 

The  River. 

Yea,  for  I love  those  quiet  farms 
Where  purple  clover  grows  and  yields 
Such  fragrance  all  its  wavy  way. 

Marguerite. 

’Tis  there. 

The  River. 

I passed  but  yesterday. 

’Twas  feast  of  Midsummer  : the  gay 
And  happy  girls  were  dressed  in  white  ; 

Their  silver-buckled  shoes  shone  bright. 

Joining  their  hands  in  one  great  round, 

They  danced  about  the  flower-strewn  ground^ 
And  while  they  danced,  young  maids  and  men. 
The  sight  made  old  folk  young  again. 

One  only  mid  the  comely  boys 
Took  not  his  part  of  all  their  joys, 

And,  deaf  to  bagpipes  and  to  song. 

Mused  at  a distance  from  the  throng. 

He  was  a tall  dark  mower,  made  brown 
By  summer  suns  and  winds  ; a crown 
His  bright  hair  seemed  like  any  king’s. 

Day  fled  with  sunset’s  crimson  wings  : 

The  girls  passed  on  their  homeward  way ; 

He  mused  : one  had  not  come  that  day. 

Marguerite. 

Is  she  he  thought  of  dark  or  fair  ? 

The  River. 

Look  in  my  stream  and  see  her  there. 
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VI. 

Villurs  de  I' Isle- Adam} 

After  a volume  of  poems  which  must  be  described  as  incorrect, 
disorderly,  and  fantastic,  although  instinct  with  nolde  ambition  and 
showing  a source  of  abundant  inspiration,  Villiers  de  TIsle-Adarn 
seems  to  have  relinquished  verse.  The  drama,  which  he  treats  with 
boldness  and  novelty;  the  7'omaii,,  used  as  a means  of  materialising 
philosophical  theories;  the  “tale,”  to  which  no  one  since  Edgar  Poe 
has  brought  such  profound  intensity  of  terror  and  irony,  absorb  entirely 
his  extraordinary  talent,  which,  by  the  very  intermitterice  of  its  lofty 
flights  and  sudden  descents,  closely  resembles  genius  at  times. 

VII. 

Armand  Sylva>trc} 

Armand  Sylvestre’.s  first  book  appeared  with  a preface  by 
George  Sand,  who  said,  “ Plerc  are  very  fine  verses;  stay  a moment, 
wayfarer,  and  gather  some  of  these  brilliant  fruits  which,  though 
sometimes  strange,  are  always  full  of  savour  and  perfume.”  She 
adds,  “ It  is  the  antique  hymn  in  the  mouth  of  a modern — i.e.  the 
intoxications  of  materialism  in  a spiritualist,  who  is  so  in  spite  of 
himself  : for  while  straining  to  his  breast  the  physical  beauty  which 
he  idolises,  the  poet  weeps  and  complains.  He  even  reproaches  it 
with  killing  him.  What  is  his  accusation?  That  it  is  without  sotd. 
A curious  proceeding  this,  which  continues,  but  without  degrading  it, 
the  theory  hidden  under  the  pretended  scepticism  of  Byron,  De 
Musset,  and  all  our  great  romanticists.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fatality  of 
the  modern  man.  In  vain  does  he  invoke  or  proclaim  Venus 
Aphrodite.  That  poetic  dream  which  ardently  embraces  the  realm 
of  flesh  has  not  really  penetrated  the  life  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
poet.  Plato  and  Christianity  have  planted  twenty  centuries  of 
spiritualism  in  his  soul,  which  he  cannot  get  rid  of,  and,  after  ex- 
hausting all  forms  of  description  to  present  the  world’s  beauteous 

^ Bom  in  1840.  Premieres  Poesies  (i860);  Isis,  roman;  A/orgaue,  drame; 
Aleu,  drame  ; La  Revolte,  comedie  (performed  at  the  Vaudeville)  ; Vera,  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Bienfilatre,  Claire  Lenoir,  Virginie  et  Paul,  lA Intersigne,  &c. , 
nouvelles  ; Azrael,  poeme  en  prose.  Le  Nouveau  Monde  (drame)  gained  the  first 
prize  in  the  Michaelis  competition ; a new  one — Azel — is  in  preparation. 

^ Has  published  in  succession  Runes  neuves  et  vieilles  (1866),  Les  Renaissances 
(1870),  La  Chanson  des  Ileures  (1874-1878);  Ange  Bosani,  a comedy  in 
collaboration  with  ^mile  Bergerat,  and  Aline,  a drama  in  verse,  both  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville.  Armand  Sylvestre  is  a popular  contributor  to  many  reviews 
and  literary  journals. 
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queen  and  all  colours  of  passion  to  paint  unsatisfied  desire,  he  sinks 
down  extenuated  with  this  cry  to  his  terrestrial  ideal:  ‘You  cannot 
love  ! ’ ” This  was  justly  and  admirably  said.  An  unbridled  passion 
for  physical  beauty,  mingled  with  rancours  and  anguish,  and  relieved 
by  aspirations  (perhaps  involuntary)  towards  another  ideal — such  is 
almost  in  its  entirety  the  work  of  Armand  Sylvestre.  But  if  woman’s 
beauty  fails  to  assuage  the  ideal  thirst  which  devours  Armand 
Sylvestre,  external  nature  calms  him  scarcely  better ; vain  are  his 
ecstasies  over  the  nights  and  the  dawns,  vain  his  wish  that  beauty 
might  be  inanimate ; in  spite  of  himself,  what  he  is  doomed  to  seek 
through  all  creation  is  a spiritual  life,  either  of  things  or  of  one 
supreme  being.  He  sings  of  the  great  oaks  : — 

C’est  qu’ils  portent  en  eux,  les  arbres  fraternels, 

Tons  les  debris  epars  de  rhumanite  morte 
Qui  flotte  dans  leur  seve,  et  de  la  terre  apporte 
A leurs  vivants  rameaux  des  aspects  eternels  ; 

Et  tandis  qu’alFranchis  par  les  metamorphoses, 

Les  corps  brisent  enfin  leur  moule  passager, 
n esprit  demeure  et  semble  a jamais  se  figer 
Dans  rimm.obilite  symbolique  des  choses! 

In  the  bushes  there  seems  to  him  to  live  again 
Un  peu  de  ce  qui  fut  autrefois  notre  coeur. 

Speaking  of  the  springs,  he  says — 

Parfois,  au  sortir  des  feuillees, 

L’oeil  clair  des  sources  m’a  trouble; 

and  he  adds — 

L’eau  regarde,  et  I’aurore  eveille 
Dans  ce  regard  lent  et  discret 
Comme  I’etonnement  secret 
D’un  jeune  esprit  qui  s’emerveille. 

He  sees  a terrible  meaning  also  in  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  stars  : the 
admirable  poem  “ Les  Astres  ” exemplifies  again  the  propensity  of 
this  would-be  materialist  to  seek  for  a spiritual  essence  in  all  things, 
and  gives  also  the  measure  of  his  talent,  the  principal  qualities  of 
which  are  elevation  of  thought,  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  an  ample 
and  profound  verse-music.  One  is,  however,  sensible  of  a certain 
vagueness,  as  of  a cloud  which,  though  shot  through  with  light,  is 
nevertheless  a veil  behind  which  the  idea  is  scarcely  seen  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness.  We  should  like  to  think  that  this  fault — a grave 
one — arises  from  a feeling  of  constraint  in  describing  impressions 
whereof  the  poet  is  the  victim  rather  than  the  willing  recipient ; still, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a little  of  such  haziness  creeps  into  some 
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of  his  odelettes  d’amour”  and  “ odes  patriotiques,”  where  nothing 
can  explain  its  presence  save  the  temperament  of  the  author.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  throughout  the  work  of  Armand 
Sylvestre  the  truly  beautiful  shapes,  half  concealed  in  the  luminous 
mists  of  his  verse,  when  clearly  discerned  by  the  reader,  will  amply 
reward  his  attentive  efforts. 


VIII. 

Leo7i  Valade} 

Infinite  sweetness,  dread  of  all  excess,  and  a tenderness  which 
scarcely  dares  utter  the  secret  of  love  combine  to  weaken  the  talent 
of  Leon  Valade.  He  reminds  one  of  a sensitive  plant  that  would 
prefer  to  be  a violet.  He  has  called  himself  a buveur  de  lait,”  and 
the  loves  he  sings  are  those  of  discreet,  unimpassioned  hearts,  dreams 
rather,  which  shape  themselves  timidly  for  a moment  and  then  vanish. 
For  him  the  violent  heats  of  midday  and  the  mysteries  of  dulness 
have  no  temptation,  but  he  loves  the  early  morning  which  is  not  yet 
day  and  the  gloaming  which  is  not  yet  night  He  is  the  poet  of 
half-tones,  and  not  without  reason  is  one  of  his  collections  entitled 
“ A Mi-C6te.’^  Even  when  for  a moment  he  quits  his  tender  dreams 
or  reminiscences,  I^eon  Valade  retains  a languor  which  tinges  his 
very  smile  with  hesitation  and  incompleteness  ; in  his  sunniest  mood 
he  is  like  the  butterfly,  whose  wings  have  a tremor  of  uncertainty  all 
through  their  short  and  fitful  rest  If  he  attempts  to  depict  things 
as  he  has  seen  them,  he  carefully  avoids  all  the  stronger  lights  and 
shadows.  “ Au  Lever  ” may  be  indicated  as  a pleasing  example 
of  his  work,  but  it  is  a pastel  so  delicate  that  we  scarcely  dare  to 
look  for  fear  our  breath  might  damage  its  colours. 

IX. 

Paul  Verlained 

Readers  of  horoscopes  say  that  people  who  are  bom  under  the  sign 
of  Saturn  are  wont  to  indulge  in  lugubrious  thoughts,  and  are  morose, 
bitter,  and  irritable  ; they  seldom, laugh,  and  prefer  to  pass  their  life 
in  humid  places,  and  especially  on  the  shores  of  dismal  lakes.  Paul 
Verlaine’s  earliest  verses  were  entitled  “ Poemes  satumiens,”  and  they 
were  appropriately  named.  A dark  yet  restless  Immour,  singularly 

‘ Bora  in  1841.  Has  published  Avril,  Mai^  Juhi  (1863)  ; Intermezzo^  in  col- 
laboration with  Albert  Herat ; A Mi-C6te  (1874),  and  some  others. 

2 Has  published  Poemes  saturniens^  FHes  galantes,  Les  Vatneus,  Les  Amies^ 
La  bonne  Chanson. 
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drawn  towards  fear  and  death,  was  shown  in  these  short  poems,  the 
artistic  treatment  of  which  is  deliberate  and  very  subtle  ; and  though 
the  influence  of  Baudelaire  was  very  apparent,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  discern  a tinge  of  perversity  that  belonged  to  the  author’s  own 
personality.  Later  work  has  marked  a healthier  intellectual  stage, 
and  in  “ Les  Fetes  galantes,”  for  instance,  Paul  Verlaine  sometimes 
finds  a grace  which  is  quite  exquisite  and  smiles  that  look  almost 
sincere. 

He  sings  to  a lady — 

Your  soul  is  like  a landscape  choice  and  fair, 

Joyous  with  dancing,  lutes,  and  masquerade. 

Wherein  the  folk,  though  gay  the  garb  they  wear, 

Look  almost  sad  throughout  the  long  parade. 

All  singing  in  the  minor  of  love’s  kisses, 

And  life  the  willing  slave  of  love  the  strong. 

They  seem  as  though  they  doubted  of  their  blisses, 

And  dreamy  moonlight  mingles  with  their  song  : 

The  dreamy  moonlight  of  a Watteau  painting. 

That  silences  the  birds,  and  where  one  sees 
The  sobbing  fountains  all  like  figures  fainting. 

Tall,  slim,  amid  the  statues  and  the  trees. 

He  writes  the  following  on  a sculptured  faun  in  the  park : — 

Le  Faune. 

Un  vieux  faune  de  terre  cuite 
Rit  au  centre  des  boulingrins, 

Presageant  sans  doute  une  suite 
Mauvaise  a ces  instants  sereins 

Qui  m’ont  conduit  et  t’ont  conduite,‘ 

Melancoliques  pelerins, 

Jusqu’a  cette  heure  dont  la  fuite 
Tournoie  au  son  des  tambourins. 

Still,  in  spite  of  enchanted  moonlight  and  pleasing  landscapes 
wherein  wander,  before  embarking  for  Cythera,  the  Athys  and  the 
Aglaes,  his  old  rancours  do  not  abandon  the  poet.  Beneath  his 
piercing  look  comely  youths  and  facile  ladies  lose  the  satin  of  their 
skin  and  the  gold  of  their  hair,  and  become  spectres  embracing  in 
the  mysterious  shadows ; the  dances  grow  macabre ; a remnant  of 
beauty  strangely  complicates  the  horror,  and  the  winding-sheet 
moves  with  something  of  the  coquetry  of  the  jupe  repoussee  du 
talon. 

' “ Est-il  possible  de  rendre  [in  English]  ce  redoublement  du  pluriel,  d’un 
tres-joli  effet  en  fran9ais?  — C.  M.” 
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X. 

Ernest  Henilly} 

Combining  English  humour 'vshth  Japanese  quaintness,  this  author 
is  nevertheless  Parisian  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
carries  esprit  to  a point  almost  of  excess,  epigrammatic  irony 
being  certainly  not  among  the  highest  qualifications  of  a poet  j and, 
clever  artisan  though  he  is,  Ernest  d’Hervilly  has  more  than  once 
sacrificed  the  roundness  of  a rhythm  to  the  temptation  of  making 
a pointy  while  an  affectation  of  flegme  britannigue  too  often  mars 
the  ingenuousness  of  lyrical  impulse.  Withal  he  has  such  grace 
and  power  of  winning  a smile  that  criticism  is  easily  disarmed.  In 
his  principal  collection,  “ Le  Harem,”  Ernest  d’Her\*illy  invokes  the 
fair  women  of  all  countries,  and  each  appears  in  turn  with  the 
exotic  attributes  of  race,  climate,  and  surroundings.  Nothing  more 
varied  in  method  and  colouring  than  this  love-voyage  can  weU  be 
imagined.  In  Holland  the  poefs  ideal  is  named  Keetjen. 

The  frieze  cloth  of  her  bodice  white 
Stirs  as  her  heart’s  pulse  comes  and  goes ; 

On  windy  moms  you  catch  a sight 
Of  stockings  green  and  little  shoes. 

Dark  days  in  -winter  early  and  late 
She  skims  across  the  fix)zen  creek. 

Basket  on  arm  ; her  tiny  skate 
Cutting  the  ice  leaves  scarce  a streak. 

All  Saturday  she  takes  to  mb 
Copper  and  stove  ; then,  ere  to  bed. 

Each  kitchen  tile  she’ll  scour  and  scrab 
Till  raw  beefsteaks  are  not  so  red. 

Now  we  are  transported  to  Africa  on  the  banks  of  the  Taubert: — 

My  mistress  is  fair  and  cost  a great  deal  I 
Real  rings  of  iron  drag  down  her  ears, 

Her  teeth  are  fine  yellow,  her  lips  like  the  peel 
Of  the  luscious  fruit  the  jujube  bears  ; 

Her  breasts,  black  and  shining,  are  like  the  two  parts 
Of  a big  bright  bullet  riven  in  twain  ; 

From  both  sides  of  her  nose — and  this  is  what  starts 
My  fancy — hang  severed  links  of  a chain  ; 

^ Has  publisheJ  Z^s  Jdan  Ad^agard.  Harem,  Amcur-humeur, 

and  other  collections  of  verse.  For  the  stage  : Lc  JS/alade  reel,  a propos  en  vers  ; 
Le  Bcnkomme  ^Ihcre,  legende  en  trois  tableaux  ; La  belle  SaTncra,  comedie 
japonaise,  *S:c.  Also  several  volumes  of  Parisian  stories,  which  have  had  great 
success. 
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Her  hair,  short  and  crisp,  is  like  a black  wool  ; 

Her  eyes’  jet  centres  are  set  in  white 
That  gleams  lustrous,  translucent  as  china,  and  cool 
And  placid  their  look  is  by  day  and  by  night. 

Bracelets  of  berries  adorn  each  limb  ; 

What  queen  in  gaudier  dress  appears  ? 

I slew  many  hundreds  of  parrots  to  trim 
The  robe  such  a royal  way  she  wears. 

’Twas  I that  tattooed  her.  I,  the  grave  chief, 

Did  paint  red  birds  in  her  cheeks’  red  flush. 

And  made  her  a parasol  with  the  leaf 
Of  spreading  palm  and  river  rush. 

Now  we  have  ‘‘la  Groenlandaise ” ; — 

Like  oil  of  lamps,  her  skin  is  amber-hued  ; 

Her  thick  lips  like  two  half-red  cherries  glow  ; 

A skilful  Onghekok  the  brows  tattooed 
Of  my  sweet  Eskimau. 

From  underneath  those  wide  brows  gleam  a pair 
Of  softly  slanting  eyes  ; her  form  is  slight ; 

A reindeer  tendon  binds  her  well-greased  hair 
All  in  one  chignon  bright. 

Anon  in  Louisiana — 

Miss  Tilda  Jefferson,  indolent  as  fair — 

Creoles  are  ever  so — 

Gives  herself  wholly  to  her  rocking-chair. 

To  sway  her  to  and  fro. 

Look  at  her  in  her  muslin  morning  gown  ; 

Her  blood  is  pure  and  pale  ; 

How  fair  her  skin  against  her  locks  of  brown  ! 
How  white  her  finger-nail  ! 

Miss  Tilda  muses  as  the  cane  chair  rocks. 

Sweet  one  with  foreign  name, 

What  do  you  dream  of,  settling  in  those  locks 
That  rose  ? Of  whence  it  came  ? 

Euphrasie,  in  striped  kerchief,  yellow’  and  blue. 
Looks  at  her  pretty  pet 

And  grins  red-mouthed,  as  half-caste  nurses  do. 
Smoking  her  cigarette. 

Then  we  have  “ la  Chinoise  — 

She  dwells  in  Pekin,  vast  Pekin ; 

The  yellow-buttoned  mandarin 
Her  father  knows  full  many  a word 
Our  learned  Littre  never  heard. 

She  has  a face  like  jonquil  pale, 

Sweet  sidelong  looks  ; each  tapering  nail 
Is  pink  and  pretty  as  a shell. 

Save  where  she  paints  it  broAvn  as  well. 
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Other  women  follow — :he  ancient  Dmidess,  chaste  and  han 
her  brazen  armour,  who  treads  solemnly,  ••  les  yeux  dans  1* Inco 
the  Japanese,  for  ever  composing  new  rhymes  about  the  ros 
Biblical  Jewess ; the  maiden  of  Memphis,  with  the  ” Osirian  eye 
melancholy  English  *•  miss,""  who,  under  the  Christmas  hthy, 


Ltv  m 


''  i 


Qn^il  serai:  gai  d'earenire  an  rirs  ie  zazy  ; 
the  Athenian  wife,  **  singing  soft  sorrows  as  she  cai<ds  her  wool”;  the 
Venetian  courtesan  in  her  gondola  : and  last,  though  not  least,  she 
whom  Ernest  d^Her^dlly — since  a poet  cannot  be  t'OO  gallant  in  deal- 
ing with  his  reader — calls  la  Triomphant^,  and  whom  we  venrare  to 
rechristen  la  Parisi^nru : — 


The  world's  nnzues: 
sna  zrozz  ~jo. 
Tny  -sze, 


zoned  oncle  c 
le  :o  pole,  a 
fdir  Pymo-ess 


zx 


Mere  costly  zibelo:  for  zzz  eza 
A cosrzzr.e  s ravtszziizr  t2_sez.QC 


QtLeeiL  dolh 


cs  yep 

* + 


U zznovei,  zri-zmphanr,  with  s.  Izrkizg  szz 
Of  sense  occnl:  and  most  nzTiterioiLS, 
Thon  passes:  by,  sernng  on  nre  die  while 
People  most  serious. 


Perfnme,  the  bird,  Yondn  Spring,  sweet  melodies. 

Thy  womanhood  ; these  are  thy  mysteries 
And  these  thy  rwenty  years. 


XI. 

Suuy  -Prudhcrr.rr.i.  ^ 

Here  again  is  one  of  our  best  known  and  a:  the  same  hme  o:  our 
best  loved  minstrels.  Little  noticed  at  nrst,  since  he  never  appealed 
with  noisy  utterance  or  glare  of  colour,  his  pcetr\"lirde  by  hrde 
sained  its  wav  to  men's  hearts,  and  once  there  has  never  lost  its 
place  in  them.  Allied  for  the  most  part  with  youthhd  dr  earnings 


and  the  reminiscences  of  marurhy.  it  has  precious  sympatbdes  wl 
the  languors  that  grow  our  of  deferred  hopes  and  zmin  ideals. 
Indeed.  SuUy-Pradhomme  is /ur  (fmv.lvma  the  poet  of  those  wague 
elevations  of  feehng  which  subsist  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  man  in 
spite  of  all  disillusionising  realities  of  external  life.  He  undersuinds 

^ Has  published  P’Pr.Tzyj' dm  X'tdPiidm, 

Lis  A'-dvdV  S's  dm  ZVimrlm,  d-  px.'d.''  ?^lS7S> 
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and  gives  voice  to  the  mysterious  craving  to  love  in  the  present,  to 
know  in  the  unknown,  the  bitterness  of  hours  lost  in  fruitless  striving, 
and  also  that  backward  yearning  after  things  of  the  past  which  is  an 
unconscious  self-d,eception  of  the  mind  eager  to  found  probabilities 
of  future  happiness  on  a belief  in  its  existence  in  the  past.  Listen 
to  some  of  these  accents  : — 

(Les  Chaines)— 

In  too  much  seeking  love  I found  but  grief ; 

I have  but  multiplied  the  means  of  pain; 

A thousand  ties  too  poignant  or  too  brief 
Bind  me  to  things  that  love  not  back  again. 

All  things  with  equal  power  my  heart  have  won — 

Truth  by  its  light,  the  Unknown  by  its  veil — 

A tenuous  gold  thread  binds  me  to  the  sun, 

And  to  each  star  a silken  thread  more  frail. 

The  cadence  chains  me  to  the  melody. 

Its  velvet  softness  to  the  rose  I touch  ; 

One  smile  soon  robbed  my  eye  of  liberty. 

And  for  my  mouth  the  first  kiss  did  as  much. 

My  life  now  hangs  upon  these  fragile  threads. 

Captive  of  all  fair  things  I feel  or  see  ; 

Each  breath  that  change  or  trouble  o’er  them  sheds 
Rends  from  my  heart  itself  a part  of  me. 

(Les  Yeux) — The  Eyes. 

Innumerable  eyes,  beloved  and  fair. 

Some  black,  some  blue,  were  wont  to  welcome  day  ; 

Closed  now,  they  slumber  in  the  graves  down  there, 

And  the  sun  rises  as  it  did  alway. 

Night  lovelier  than  day  filled  with  delight 
Blue  eyes  and  black  innumerable  of  yore  ; 

Now  the  same  stars  look  out  from  the  same  night, 

But  darkness  fills  those  eyes  for  evermore. 

Then,  have  they  lost  their  look,  their  seeing?  Nay, 

I will  not  think  it  ever  thus  could  be  : 

Those  eyes  are  only  turned  another  way. 

And  now  they  look  on  things  we  may  not  see. 

For  as  it  is  with  stars  when  day  grows  new — 

They  wane  away  from  us,  but  keep  the  skies — 

So  with  the  eye  : it  has  its  waning  too  ; 

It  sets,  but  I will  never  think  it  dies. 

Innumerable  and  fair,  and  loved  always. 

The  black,  the  blue  : you  closed  them  into  gloom  ; 

But  now  those  eyes  are  open,  and  they  gaze 
On  the  great  dawn  the  other  side  the  tomb. 
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L’Ombre — The  Shadow. 

We  walk  : our  shadow  follows  in  the  rear, 

Mimics  our  motions,  treads  where’er  we  tread. 

Looks  without  seeing,  listens  without  an  ear. 

Crawls  while  we  walk  with  proud  uplifted  head. 

Like  tq  his  shadow,  man  himself  down  here, 

A little  living  darkness,  a frail  shred 
Of  form,  sees,  speaks,  but  with  no  knowledge  clear, 

Saying  to  Fate,  “ By  thee  my  feet  are  led.” 

Man  shadows  but  a lower  angel  who. 

Fallen  from  high,  is  but  a shadow  too  ; 

So  man  himself  an  image  is  of  God. 

And,  maybe,  in  some  place  by  us  untrod. 

Near  deepest  depths  of  nothingness  or  ill. 

Some  wraith  of  human  wraiths  grows  darker  still. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  Sully- Prudhomme  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  furtive  and  impalpable  imaginings  by  means  as 
delicate  as  the  dreams  themselves  ? and  that  he  has  perhaps  come 
nearer  than  any  man  to  clothing  the  intangible  with  realities  of 
substance  and  form  ? It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  from 
his  works,  showing  through  all  variations  of  subject  the  same  charm- 
ing mysticism.  However,  with  the  lapse  of  years  there  came  to 
Sully-Prudhomme,  as  also  to  Leon  Dierx,  the  necessity  to  reduce 
dreaming  to  some  kind  of  method,  to  interrogate  the  unknown  with 
greater  firmness,  or,  in  one  word,  to  substitute  thought  for  dreams. 
The  desire  for  this  transformation,  or  rather  extension,  is  apparent, 
perhaps,  in  the  piece  entitled  ‘‘  LTmagination,”  addressed  to  the 
poet's  “intime  Galat^e,”  the  offspring  of  his  own  brain,  which 
begins — 

J’imagine  ; ainsi  je  puis  faire 
Un  ange  sous  mon  front  mortel. 

Et  qui  peut  dire  en  quoi  differe 
L’etre  imagine  du  reel  ? 

Thenceforward  Sully-Prudhomme  aimed  at  creating  real  Galateas, 
and  it  was  in  such  a spirit  that  his  firmest  work,  “ Les  Epreuves,”  was 
conceived.  The  poet  remains  doubtless  the  same  in  person,  but 
with  the  difference  between  adolescence  and  virility.  I shall  cite 
three  very  fine  sonnets. 

Profanation. 

Beauty,  that  mak’st  the  body  like  a fane. 

What  gods  have  spurned  thee,  since  thou  fall’st  thus  low. 

Lending  thyself  to  harlots  and  thy  glow 

To  deck  dead  hearts  that  cannot  live  again  ? 

Made  for  the  chaste  and  strong,  didst  thou  in  vain 
Seek  strength  and  purity,  round  such  to  throw 
Thy  glorious  garb  aright  ? and  is  it  so 
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Thou  robest  sin  and  hidest  falsehood’s  stain  ? 

Fly  back  to  heaven  ; profane  no  more  thy  worth, 

Nor  drag  down  love  and  genius  to  base  kneeling 
At  feet  of  courtezans  when  thee  they  seek. 

Quit  the  white  flock  of  women  ; and  henceforth 
Form  shall  be  moulded  upon  truth,  revealing 
The  soul,  and  truth  upon  the  brow  shall  speak. 

(La  Lutte) — The  Struggle. 

Nightly  tormented  by  returning  doubt, 

I dare  the  Sphinx  with  faith  and  unbelief ; 

And  through  lone  hours  when  no  sleep  brings  relief 
The  monster  rises  all  my  hopes  to  flout. 

In  a still  agony,  the  light  blown  out, 

I wrestle  with  the  Unknown  : nor  long  nor  brief 
The  night  appears,  my  narrow  couch  of  grief 
Grown  like  the  grave  with  Death  walled  round  about. 

Sometimes  my  mother,  coming  with  her  lamp, 

Seeing  my  brow  as  with  a death-sweat  damp, 

Asks,  “Ah,  what  ails  thee,  child?  hast  thou  no  rest?” 

And  then  I answer,  touched  by  her  look  of  yearning. 

Holding  my  beating  heart  and  forehead  burning, 

‘ ‘ Mother,.  I strove  with  God,  and  was  hard  prest.  ” 

(Le  Rendezvous) — The  Appointment. 

’Tis  late  ; the  astronomer  in  his  lonely  height. 

Exploring  all  the  dark,  descries  afar 
Orbs  that  like  distant  isles  of  splendour  are. 

And  mornings  whitening  in  the  infinite. 

Like  winnowed  grain  the  worlds  go  by  in  flight. 

Or  swarm  in  glistening  spaces  nebular  ; 

He  summons  one  dishevelled  wandering  star  : 

“ Return  ten  centuries  hence  on  such  a night.” 

The  star  will  come.  It  dare  not  by  one  hour 
Cheat  Science  or  falsify  her  calculation  ; 

Men  will  have  passed,  but  watchful  in  the  tower 
Man  shall  remain  in  sleepless  contemplation. 

And  should  all  men  have  perished  there  in  turn. 

Truth  in  their  place  would  watch  that  star’s  return. 

Les  Epreuves  ” given  to  the  world,  Sully-Prudhomme  might 
well  have  stayed  development  at  the  point  which  he  had  then 
attained ; but  with  an  artist’s  natural  restlessness  he  still  desired  to 
progress — to  rise  to  yet  greater  heights.  Has  he  succeeded  ? I 
regret  that  I am  unable  to  think  he  has. 

Having  dreamed  in  ‘‘  Les  Stances  et  Poemes,”  having  thought  in 
“ Les  Epreuves,”  he  was  seized  with  an  ambition,  fostered  doubtless 
during  the  translating  of  the  “De  Rerum  Natura”  of  Lucretius,  to 
grapple  bodily  with  the  problems  of  modern  science  and  modern  faith. 
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He  wrote,  There  is,  I think,  nothing  in  the  whole  domain  of  thought, 
nothing  so  high  or  so  profound,  but  the  poet  has  a mission  therein  to 
find  an  interest  for  the  heart.”  This  is,  of  course,  true.  No  one 
will  reckon  me  among  those  who  require  that  a poem  should  be 
‘‘  accessible  to  minds  of  moderate  culture.”  But  the  proposition 
depends  for  truth  upon  the  condition  that  poetry,  never  forgetting  the 
one  true  aim — viz.  itself — avoids  the  technicalities  of  instruction  and 
discussion,  the  didactic  method  long  since  justly  abolished,  and 
never  approaches  any  subject  which  demands  abrogation  of  that 
which  is  the  essence  and  charm  of  poetry,  the  materialisation  of 
the  idea 'by  the  image  or  symbol.  What  has  scientific  truth  to  do 
with  poetic  imagery?  In  relation  to  certain  subjects  does  not 
imagery  become  a futile  and  superfluous  ornament,  which  the  logical 
mind  would  soon  get  rid  of  ? and  if  so,  what  becomes  of  verse  ? It 
dwindles  into  a mnemotechnical  process.  I am  far  from  saying  that 
in  the  later  works  of  Sully-Prudhomme  poetry  has  reached  this 
point;  there  is  abundant  poetical  beauty  in  ‘‘Les  Destins,”  *‘La 
Justice,”  but  in  those  pages  only  whence  science  is  banished  and 
where  pure  thought  and  dream  resume  their  proper  sway.  In  the 
preface  which  I have  just  quoted  from  I read  further,  “ If  I have  too 
greatly  presumed  upon  my  powers,  I shall  return  with  a good  grace  to 
compositions  which  are  in  themselves  less  difficult,  without,  however, 
feeling  any  regret  at  the  present  venture,  since  the  utility  of  trying 
all  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  an  art  will  not  be  denied.”  For 
my  own  part,  I can  only  hope  that  Sully-Prudhomme  has  by  this 
time  recognised  the  perfect  inutility  of  his  attempt,  which  failed  not 
from  any  insufficiency  in  the  author,  but  of  necessity,  and  that  he  will 
restore  to  us  the  poet  in  whose  company  we  loved,  suffered,  hoped, 
smiled,  and  wept.  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  all  the  heart  and  all 
the  soul  wherewith  to  sing,  or  is. there  anything  Higher  than  love  or 
greater  than  grief? 


XII. 

Henry  Cazalts} 

A DELICATE  writer,  elevating  dilettantism  into  art,  such  is  M.  Henri 
Cazalis.  His  verses  are  album  verses,  but  albums  so  graced  should 
become  books.  Sincere  words  of  sadness  alternate  with  noble  elans 
towards  beauty  and  love  ; there  are  also  graceful  pictures  worthy  of 

^ Has  published,  among  other  known  works,  Melancolia  (1868),  Le  Livre  du 
Nlanty  and  a collection  of  letters  from  Henri  Regnault,  whose  passionate  admirer 
and  constant  friend  he  was. 
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a true  painter,  and  dolorous  musings  worthy  of  an  ingenious  philo- 
sopher. I have  always  greatly  relished  the  two  following  ; — 

(En  passant  par  UN  Champ  de  Foire) — 

In  passing  through  a Fair. 

I saw  an  eagle  with  closed  eyes, 

A captive  in  his  own  dominions  ; 

His  high  cage  open  to  the  skies, 

But  with  no  room  for  play  of  pinions. 

Beneath  him  two  right  happy  doves 
Ceased  not  to  murmur,  bill  and  coo, 

And  never  wearied  of  the  loves 

They  knew  so  well,  yet  found  so  new. 

The  king-bird  held  his  haughty  air. 

But  now  and  then  just  half  relented 
To  look  with  pity  on  a pair 

Whom  such  a trifle  kept  contented. 

(Tristesse  des  Sadness  of  Things. 

The  stone  was  sad  for  thinking  of  the  oak. 

That  strong  and  free  on  a fair  height  was  growing. 

And  o’er  the  plain  gazed  proudly  from  the  rock 
And  smiled  to  feel  the  sun  at  midday  glowing. 

The  oak  was  sad  with  thinking  of  the  cattle 

That  grazed  and  wandered  through  the  field  at  leisure. 

The  stags  that  clashed  their  antlers  free  in  battle 
Or  browsed  at  peace  or  bounded  full  of  pleasure. 

The  brute  was  sad  for  thinking  of  the  wings 
To  mount  on  high  that  to  the  bird  were  given. 

And  how  the  eagle  sees  most  mighty  things — 

And  man  was  sad  thinking  of  God  in  heaven. 

XIII. 

Atbe?‘t  GJaiigny.^ 

I HAVE  already  related  the  early  wanderings  of  the  man;  it  re- 
mains, therefore,  to  speak  of  the  poet. 

His  ruling  quality  is  the  lyrical.  Judging  him  too  severely,  one 
might  say  that  he  lacks  originality  for  the  reason  that,  ahvays  influ- 
enced by  Th(fodore  deBanville,  especially  in  his  Parisian  poems,  he 
too  often  subordinates  his  inspiration  to  his  admiration.  Still,  >vhat 

' Published  successively  Lis  Vignes  folks  (i86i),  Les  Fkches  d Or^  Le 
Fer  rouge,  Rouen,  La  Presse  nouvelle,  Gilles  ei  Pasquins  (1872).  For  the 
stage:  V Ombre  de  C allot.  Vers  les  Saules,  Le  Bois,  Pr?s  de  Puyane,  Le  Compli- 
ment d Molkre,  Les  Folks  Marigny,  Les  DHassements  comiques,  Brisarion. 
Prose  : Le  four  dc  V An  d*un  Vagabond. 
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richness,  what  brilliancy,  what  superb  ring  in  those  strophes  in  which 
Cypris,  just  bom,  admires  the  freshly  blown  rose,  and  the  wings  of 
Eros  quiver  with  passionate  heart- beats  ! The  .njunph  may  be  of 
Diana’s  train,  and  yet  her  fairness  is  all  her  own.  There  are,  more- 
over, in  the  lyrical  work  of  Glatigny  themes  which  belong  to  him 
exclusively.  He  was  a false  pagan,  but  a true  Parisian.  Here  and 
there  in  different  journals  he  published  pieces  charming  in  their  irony 
against  the  botirgccis,  vrhom  Y.t  prcte7ided  to  detest  (the  kindly  soul 
never  really  hated  anyone.)  Here  is  one  of  the  brightest  railleries. 
“Mais  est-elle  traduisible  ? ” ^ 

Maigre  Vertu. 

Elle  a dix-huit  ans  et  pas  de  poitrine  ; 

Sa  robe  est  tres-close  et  monte  au  menton  ; 

Rien  n’en  a gonfie  la  chaste  lustrine  ; 

Elle  est  droite  ainsi  qii’on  reve  un  baton. 

Son  epaule  maigre  a des  courbes  folles 
Qui  feraient  Torgiieil  des  angles  brises  ; 

Ses  dents,  en  fureur  dans  leurs  alveoles, 

Semblent  dire  ; “ Arriere  ! ....  ” au  cboeur  des  baisers. 

Ses  yeux  sont  gris  trouble,  et  des  sourcils  rares 
Ombrent  tristement  un  front  bas  et  plat, 

Qu’oppriment  encor  des  bandeaux  bizarres 
De  petits  cheveux  chatains  sans  eclat. 

Heureux  qui  fera  tomber  les  ceintures 
De  cette  angelique  enfant  ! 6 tresor, 

Qui  fait  des  sirops  et  des  confitures 
Telles  que  jamais  on  n’en  fit  encor  I 

Qa  n’a  pas  de  cceur  ! La  moindre  fadaise 
I.a  fait  aussitot  rougir  jusqu’aux  yeux, 

Et  de  sa  figure  atone  et  niaise 
Rien  n’a  deride  I’aspect  soucieux. 

Sa  mere  en  est  fiere  et  se  voit  revivre 
Dans  ce  mannequin  rebutant  et  sec, 

Dans  ce  long  profil  aux  reflets  de  cuivre 
Fait  pour  maintenir  I’Amour  en  echec. 

Et  ca  doit  pourtant  se  changer  en  femme  ! 

J’ignore  au  moyen  de  quel  talisman, 

Mais  on  chantera  son  epithalame, 

Un  baby  rose  lui  dira  : “Maman  ! ” 

Qui  d^mc  remplira  ce  devoir  austere  ? 

Xe  cherchons.  pas  loin.  Dieu,  dans  sa  bonte, 

A cree  pour  elle  un  jeune  notaire, 

Homme  s6*ieux  de  blanc  cravate  ; 

^ I have  thought  it  safer  to  leave  this  question  unanswered. — A.  O’S. 
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Et  tous  deux  feront  d’autres  jeunes  filles 
Aux  regards  sans  damme,  aux  coudes  pointus. 

Pour  qu’on  voie  encore  au  sein  des  families 
Fleurir  le  rosier  des  maigres  vertus. 

Beneath  the  Parisian,  however,  there  existed  a Norman  nature, 
and  we  wiU.  now  see  with  what  unctuous  colours  he  could  depict  the 
rich  humid  pastures  and  the  stabled  farms  full  of  lowing  kine  : — 

La  Normaxde. 

EUe  est  belle  •s'raiment  la  Normande  robuste 
Avec  son  large  col  implante  grassement, 

Avec  ses  seins,  orgueil  et  gloire  de  son  buste, 

Que  fait  mouvoir  sans  cesse  un  lourd  balancement ! 

Elle  est  belle  la  fille  aux  epaules  solides. 

Belle  comme  la  Force  aveugle  et  sans  effroi  ! 

II  faut  pour  I’adorer  longtemps  des  cceurs  valides 
A I’epreuve  du  chaud,  de  la  pluie  et  du  froid. 

Les  pbthisiques  amants  de  nos  laches  poupees 
Reculeraient  devant  ce  corps  mde  et  puissant, 

Dont  les  mains,  aux  travaux  de  la  terre  occupees, 

Montrent,  au  lieu  des  Its,  I’apre  rougeur  dusang. 

Au  detour  d’un  sender  alors  qu’elle  debouche 
Ainsi  qu’une  genisse  errant  en  liberty 
On  croit  voir  la  Ceres  indomp table  et  farouche 
Du  gras  pays  normand,  si  riche  de  sante. 

Regardez-la  marcher  parmi  les  hautes  herbes. 

La  fille  aux  mouvements  sauvages  et  nerveux. 

Pendant  que  sur  son  front  les  grands  epis  des  gerbes 
Poussiereux  et  serres  herissent  ses  cheveux  ! 

C’est  aupres  de  Bayeux  que  je  I’ai  rencontree, 

Dans  un  chemin  couvert  borde  par  les  pommiers, 

Ou,  la  blaude  fiottante  et  la  jambe  guetree, 

Le  nez  a Pair  rougi,  passaient  deux  gros  fermiers. 

L’nder  this  vigorous  sketch  might  we  not  mte,  Millet  pinxitl 
Alas  that  so  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  these  verses  were 
penned  by  Albert  Glatigny.  He  has  left  us,  the  incorrigible  Bohemian, 
and  this  time  for  a long  journey  whence  there  is  no  returning.  For 
a moment  fortune  had  smiled  on  him ; he  knew  the  consola- 
tion of  a lo\  e reciprocated,  and  the  happiness  of  union  with  the 
beloved  one.  This  T;\*ild  bird  had  made  itself  a nest.  But  the  misery 
endured  of  old,  though  left  behind,  did  not  entirely  abandon  its 
prey ; in  the  midst  of  his  new-found  comforts  he  died  of  a cruel 
malady — viz.  consumption — the  germs  of  which  had  been  contracted 
in  those  days  of  early  privation.  He  sank  slowly,  leaving  his  young 
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wife  solitary,  but  not  to  mourn  him  long,  for  she  died  very  soon  after- 
wards quite  suddenly.  Ah,  good  and  true  comrade,  fallen  in  the  fight 
without  having  beheld  the  victory,  we  have  not  forgotten  you,  Albert 
Glatigny  ! And  many  a time,  as  we  read  your  verses,  beneath  the 
portrait  that  gazes  so  amiably  upon  us,  it  seems  as  though  in  a minute 
you  yourself  would  again  burst  suddenly  into  the  room  as  of  old, 
boisterous  and  laughing,  with  “ Mes  amis,  les  elegiaques  sont  des 
cretins,  et  iln’y  a que  la  Venus  de  Milo  que  ait  le  sens  commun.” 

XIV. 

Catiille  Mendes} 

If  I inscribe  this  name  here  it  is  because  without  it  the  list  of 
the  “Pamassiens”  might  seem  incomplete;  and  I shall  restrict 
myself  to  citing  almost  at  random  some  short  poems  which  may 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  author’s  style. 

(Douceur  du  Souvenir) — Sweetness  of  the  PastS 

I am  like  one  upon  the  sea,  who  dreams  while  far  away 

That  soon  at  home  his  thought  will  fly  back,  yearning 

To  see  the  waste  of  azure  waves,  white  birds  and  whiter  spray. 

When  on  my  cheek  I feel  thy  kisses  burning. 

Some  kiss  thou  gav’st  me  long  ago  grows  sweeter  far  than  they. 

Sister,  ’twere  sweet,  ’twere  very  sweet  returning. 

Rememberest  thou  ? Ah,  keep  the  Past,  bid  e’en  its  sorrows  stay  ; 

The  griefs  of  old  seem  joys  our  hearts  are  learning  ; 

How  very  fair  has  now  become  the  veiy  darkest  day  ! 

^ Born  at  Bordeaux  in  1843.  published  successively  Philoinela^  a 

lyrical  volume  (1863),  Serenades  (1864),  Pagode  (1866),  Soirs  77ioroses  {1868), 
Hesperus^  poeme  (1871),  Contes  cpiqiies  (1872),  Le  Soleil  de  Minuit^  poeme  (1875). 
Collected  together  in  one  volume  ; Les  Poesies  de  Catidle  Mendes  (1876),  large 
8vo.  Pieces — produced  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  La  Part  du  Roi,  comedie  en 
vers  ; at  the  Theatre  de  Cluny,  Les  Freres  d'^Armes,  drame  ; at  the  Ambigu, 
Justice^  drame  ; at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,  d’apres  Theophile 
Gautier.  Has  published  also  two  volumes  of  cojites — IListoires  d’ Amour  and  Les 
FolUs  amotireuses — and  several  romans — La  Vie  ct  la  Mort  dlun  ClowUy  Les  Con- 
fessions de  foseph  Balsamo,  and  Les  Meres  ennemies,  &c. 

^ The  form  of  this  short  thirteen-lined  poem  with  two  rhymes  is  the  invention 
of  M.  Catulle  Mendes.  In  translating  I have  ventured  to  modify  it  by  introducing 
a short  line  alternating  with  a long  one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  increases  its  lyrical 
capabilities  in  English,  and  is  more  effective  in  combination  with  the  double 
ending.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  indeed  a nev/er  form  in  English  verse  than 
the  original  aimed  at  being  in  the  French,  recalling,  perhaps,  slightly  the 
“ Barcarol”  Kn  An  Epic  of  Women. — A.  O’S. 
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The  Present  only  has  no  crowns  worth  earning  ; 

And  if  I hide  my  heart’s  contempt  and  take  it  as  I may, 
’Tis  that  I know  this  gift  my  soul  is  spuming 
\Yill  find  the  morrow  joyless  when  I think  ’twas  yesterday. 

(La  DERNii:RE  Ame) — The  Last  Soul. 

No  gods  in  heaven,  earth’s  altars  overthrown, 

No  hope  to  crown  short  life,  and  no  thanksgiving  ; 
Man,  fallen  at  last  from  all  his  dreams,  was  living 
Whth  weariness  and  fear  immortal  grown. 

The  jackal  only  knew  the  burial-places  ; 

The  prayer  had  crumbled  from  the  marble  hands 
Of  sculptured  ancestors,  and  through  all  lands 
Death  raised  no  prayer,  life  left  no  hallowed  traces. 

Did  none  remember,  then,  how  once  man’s  soul 
Said,  “ I believe”  ? Were  legends  all  forgotten? 
Where  churches  stood  men  counted  gains  ill  gotten 
And  many  a cross  was  now  a shamble-pole. 

The  sun  grew  sick  of  dawning  and  expanding 
Men’s  aimless  destinies  with  day  on  day  : 

— When  lo,  there  came  a man  from  far  away, 

Who  said  to  me,  “ There  is  one  temple  standing. 

“ In  the  most  distant  land  from  whence  I came, 

Relic  ail  recordless,  it  falls  but  slowly  ; 

Ivied  and  moss-o’ergro\m,  it  still  keeps  holy 
A memory  of  a god  without  a name.” 

Then  I forsook  the  towns  that  had  no  churches, 

The  hearts  that  knew  no  thrill  of  love  or  hope. 
Where  even  Doubt  was  dead  and  ceased  to  grope. 
Since  Truth  had  vainly  crowned  man’s  cold  researches. 

I journeyed  thitherward.  Days  followed  days. 

I passed  dead  capitals  on  dried-up  rivers ; 

The  wind  in  flitting  through  their  portals  shivers, 
And  Solitude  sits  in  their  dismal  ways. 

Youth  gave  me  strength  at  first,  and  swift  feet  bore  me 
But  ere  the  way  was  finished  Youth  had  sped  ; 

With  faltering  feet  at  length  and  aged  head 
I came  : the  world’s  last  temple  stood  before  me. 

Fainting,  but  eager  and  all  comforted, 

I touched  the  altar  with  a brow  grown  hoary  : 

Then  my  expiring  soul  went  up  in  glory, 

A tardy  incense  to  a god  long  fled. 

Penthesileia,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

The  warrior-hearted  queen  leaves  her  cold  skies 
Of  Scythia. 

With  those  other  maids  her  sisters 
She  gains  the  lowlands,  where,  in  battle  pitted, 
Hot-blooded  braves  slay  panic-stricken  foes. 
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— Let  any  other  card  fine  wools  at  home, 

Not  she  ! Insatiate  war-lust  on  a sudden 
Gnaws  her  with  hungry  fang  to  overcome 
And  add  that  strongest,  fairest  of  the  Hellenes, 

Achilles,  to  her  conquests.  Fierce,  loose-maned. 

Her  horse  bounds  with  mad  onset ; 
Penthesileia’s  cry 

Is  added  to  the  shock  of  arms  and  wheels. 

Achilles  ! O Achilles  ! O Achilles  ! 

This  is  thine  hour  ; thy  blood  a crimson  stream 
Shall  reach  thy  father’s  feet ; a gruesome  dream 
Scares  him  already  and  makes  him  cry,  ‘ Achilles  ! ’ 

Thou  art  a lion  slaying  the  flock  at  leisure, 

A raging  wind  no  sapling  tree  withstands  ; 

How  many  slaughtered  kings  in  countless  lands, 

Torn  by  the  birds,  fill  now  thy  crimes’  full  measure ! 

Like  a young  god  how  often  hast  thou  revelled 
With  sword-strokes  echoing  still  ! Women,  too,  yielded. 
And  on  thy  gory  arms,  that  lately  wielded 
The  reeking  blade,  fair  locks  have  fallen  dishevelled. 

But  tremble  thou  in  turn  ! The  world’s  redress 
Is  come  to-day  : the  sword  is  raised  to  strike  thee, 

E’en  hers  who  never  felt  for  one  man  like  thee 

Terror  or  tenderness.” 

So  on  a path  whence  there  was  no  returning 
The  dauntless  \drgin  madly  rushed  and  cried. 

Not  knowing  that  ere  sunset,  spumed,  not  spurning, 

’Twas  she  should  kiss  the  warm  dust  crimsoned  \vide 

With  her  own  blood,  casting  before  she  died 

On  the  young  god,  her  slayer,  fair-haired,  strong-eyed, 

A look  that  seemed  with  love,  not  hatred,  burning. 

(Le  Consentement,  Conte  biblique)~7%^  Consent. 

Ahod  was  a wealthy  herdsman  of  the  plain. 

His  wife  one  summer  day  set  down  her  pitcher 
And  lay  and  slept  beneath  a tree,  in  Bethel, 

And  sleeeping  had  a dream  after  this  fashion  : — 

At  first  it  seemed  she  woke  from  such  a dream. 

And  Ahod  said  thus  : ‘ ‘ Wife,  get  thee  up  in  haste. 

Last  year  I sold  to  merchants  of  Sagor 
A hundred  sheep  ; they  owe  me  still  one-third. 

’Tis  a long  way  and  I but  feeble  now. 

Whom  can  I send  to  Sagor  in  my  stead  ? 

Few  are  the  faithful  envoys  one  may  trust. 

Go  thou  and  claim  those  thirty  silver  shekels.  ” 

Then  spake  she  not  of  terror,  or  the  desert, 

Or  thieves,  but  said,  “ Dear  lord,  I am  thy  serv^ant.” 

And  when  with  his  right  hand  he  showed  the  way 
She  wrapped  her  mantle  round  her  and  departed, 
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The  road  was  hard,  and  thick  with  pointed  stones 
That  cut  her  feet  and  made  tears  brim  her  eyelids ; 

But,  ceasing  not,  she  journeyed  all  the  day, 

Nor  ceasing  in  the  evening  journeyed  still, 

Taking  no  heed  of  sight  or  sound — when  lo. 

Suddenly  with  fierce  cry  one  leapt  upon  her. 

Held  tight  her  mouth,  and  with  the  other  hand 
Rent  off  her  mantle  ; then  before  he  fled 
Stabbed  her,  leaving  the  dagger  in  her  breast. 

A sudden  start  of  horror  in  her  dream 
Woke  her  thereat. 

Her  husband  stood  before  her. 

“ To  merchants  of  Sagor,”  said  he,  “ I sold 
Last  year  one  hundred  sheep  ; one-third  is  owing. 

The  wa)^  is  long  ; I am  but  feeble  now. 

Whom  may  I send  to  Sagor  in  my  stead,? 

Since  faithful  messengers  are  few  to  find. 

Go  thou  and  claim  those  thirty  silver  shekels.” 

Then  the  wife  said  ; “ Thou  art  my  lord  I go.” 

She  called  her  children  to  her,  laying  her  hand 
Upon  the  elder’s  head,  kissing  the  younger. 

Then  wrapping  on  her  mantle,  she  departed. 

Parvulus,  Conte  ^:vang£lique. 

The  Lord  was  teaching  folk  by  the  sea  shore  ; 

His  voice  had  quelled  the  storm,  it  raged  no  more  ; 

His  word  was  like  a balm,  and  did  impart 
Joy  to  the  righteous,  hope  to  the  broken  heart. 

“Whoso  shall  love  ]\Ie  perfectly,”  said  Pie, 

“ Shall  look  upon  my  Father  and  on  Me.” 

And  people  listened  humbly  to  His  word. 

Now  on  the  outer  side  of  them  that  heard 
A certain  woman,  leading  by  the  hand 
Her  child,  had  halted,  passing  on  that  way. 

And  hearkening  for  a while  the  twain  did  stand. 

She  had  grown  old  with  gleaning,  and  that  day 
The  load  she  carried  was  of  straw,  not  wheat. 

And  all  her  mother’s  heart  heaved  full  of  sighs  ; 

But  lo,  the  boy  was  rosy-hued  and  sweet ; 

A fair  small  child  he  was  with  smiling  eyes 
That  shamed  the  miserable  rags  he  wore. 

The  child  said,  “ Mother,  who  speaks  there  on  the  shore  ? ” 

“ Child,  ’tis  a prophet;  holy  laws  they  be 
He  gives  to  men.” 

“ I wish  that  I could  see 

The  prophet,  mother.”  And  the  child  strove  hard. 

Stood  on  tiptoe,  and  pressed  to  find  a breach 
In  the  thick  crowd;  but  many  tall  folk  barred 
And  hemmed  him  in,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 
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To  look  upon  the  Master  whose  kind  speech 
Wrought  in  his  ear.  Then,  eager  still,  he  cried, 

“ I should  beholdrhim,  mother  dear,  if  thou 
Wouldst  lift  me  in  thine  arms.” 

But  she  replied, 

“Child,  I am  tired ; I cannot  lift  thee  now.” 

Then  a great  sadness  came  upon  the  child 
And  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  that  lately  smiled. 

But  Jesus,  walking  through  the  crowd,  drew  near 
E’en  to  the  child,  and  said,  “ Behold,  I am  here.” 

XV. 

Andi'e  .Theuriet} 

Andr^  Theuriet  is  now  a constant  writer  of  romans^  and  it 
is  not  without  good  reason  that  he  devotes  himself  to  this  species 
of  composition.  His  poems  in  the  Parnasse  contemporain  ” 
foreshadowed  the  future  novelist  by  the  preponderance  of  action  in 
them;  and,  since  he  was  devoid  of  all  sense  of  rhythm,  it  may  be 
averred  that  the  prose  was  already  there,  in  his  verses.  The  true 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  which  then  showed  here  and 
there  has  since  enabled  him  to  become  a good  descriptive  prose- 
writer. 

XVI. 

A7iatole  France?- 

1 CAN  never  think  of  Anatole  France,  one  of  the  latest  comers, 
but  one  of  the  most  considerable  among  our  group,  without  fancying 
I see  a young  Alexandrian  poet  of  the  second  century,  a Christian 
doubtless,  who  is  more  than  half  Jew,  above  all  a neoplatonist,  and 
further  a pure  theist  deeply  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Basilides  and 
Valentinus,  and  the  Perfu77ies  of  the  Orphic  poems  of  some  recent 
rhetorician,  in  whom  subtlety  was  pushed  to  mysticism  and  philo- 
sophy to  the  threshold  of  the  Kabbalah. 

Indeed,  his  profound  science  of  symbolism,  his  search  after 
ingenious  methods,  his  love  of  the  new  or  the  old  renovated — which 

^ Le  Chemin  du  Bois  (1867).  Jean-Marie^  unacte  en  vers — his  best  poetical 
composition,  produced  at  the  Od^on.  Most  of  his  ivmans  have  appeared  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mcndes  and  the  Temps. 

2 Born  at  Paris  in  1844.  Les  Pohnes  Doris  (1873);  Noces  Corin- 
thienfieSy  La  Veuve y Pia,  La  Prise  de  Voile  (1876).  He  has  written  with  success 
on  Racine,  I’Abbe  Prevost,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  Lucile  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  has  contributed  articles  on  literature  since  1877  to  the  TempSy  where 
he  published  also  a remarkable  roman. 
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are,  alas  ! the  same  thing — the  somewhat  dogmatic  preciosiie  of  his 
expression,  in  which  the  decadent  harmony  of  Greek  forms  combines 
with  a Latin  elegance  of  tournures,  make  of  Anatole  France  a spirit 
essentially  belonging  to  that  period  of  refined  speculation  and  arti- 
ficial'beauty.  Nor  are  these  words  intended  to  convey  any  blame. 
There  are  and  there  must  be  poets  of  different  races:  some  are  frank, 
robust,  vast  as  Nature  herself;  others  have  the  perverse  charm  of 
complex  civilisation;  and  who  shall  say  that  these  latter  are  not  the 
necessary  poets  of  an  age  like  our  own  ? 

Anatole  France’s  most  considerable  work  is  a dramatic  poem  in 
three  parts,  entitled  “ Les  Noces  Corinthiennes.”  The  action  takes 
place  in  a road  near  Corinth.  A little  temple  looking  eastward 
shows,  on  its  pediment  in  the  midst  of  fair  mutilated  figures,  the 
monogram  of  Jesus  roughly  carved,  for  we  are  still  in  the  days  when 

Apollon  pent  encor 
Contre  une  tete  impie  armer  ses  fleches  d’or  ; 

although  the  Galilean  God  already  convokes  the  souls  of  mankind 
to  His  new  mysteries.  Daphne  loves  Hippias,  to  whom  she  has  been 
promised  by  her  father,  Hermas.  Daphne  a Christian,  Hippias 
believes  still  in  the  gods  who 

joignent  en  riant 

La  belle  vierge  emue  a I’liomme  impatient  ; 

and  Daphne  replying  to  him  says — 

An  cher  jour  que  ma  main  fut  prise  dans  la  tienne 
Tu  mis  ton  anneau  d’or  au  doigt  d’une  chretienne. 

Un  pretre  ayant  chasse  les  nymphes  d’un  ruisseau, 

Enfant  me  baptisa  par  le  sel  et  par  I’eau, 

Et  je  devins  ainsi  la  soeur  et  la  compagne 
De  Celui  qui  voulut  mourir  sur  la  montagne. 

Nevertheless,  love  being  stronger  than  the  gods,  they  are  soon  to 
be  united,  when  between  them  there  rises  the  fanatic  opposition  of 
Kallista,  Daphne’s  mother.  Stricken  with  disease,  she  offers  her 
child  to  Christ  to  obtain  her  own  cure  ; kneeling,  she  says — 

I swear  before  the  four  times  written  sign 
Of  eagle,  bull,  lion,  and  winged  angel 
To  make  thank-offering  of  a spotless  bride 
For  cure  of  pain  and  all  my  life  renewed. 

O Christ ! Thy  bride  shall  be  of  mine  own  house. 

Give  me  my  life,  and  she  Thou  gavest  me 
Daphne,  my  child — led  to  Thine  altar  stone 
To  plight  a more  enduring  troth  than  man’s. 

Shall  have  from  Thee  her  ring  and  there  lay  down 
A golden  gift  of  all  her  severed  hair  ; 

And  born  of  woman  none  shall  sing  for  her 
The  wedding  song  less  pure  than  hymns  of  Thine, 
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Daphne. 

M other  ! 

Kallista. 

For  she  shall  go  calling  on  Thee, 

And  dedicate  at  Thy  cold  altar  stone 

Her  virgin’s  zone,  ne’er  loosed  of  man  till  then. 


Daphne. 

Mother  ! 

Kallista. 

For  she  shall  swear  with  faithful  lips 
None  shall  draw  near  to  her  of  Adam’s  race. 


Mother  ! 


Daphne. 

Kallista. 


’Tis  made,  the  unalterable  vow. 

King  of  the  East,  enthroned  on  God’s  right  hand. 
Refuse  not,  Christ,  the  bride  I make  Thine  own. 
Give  her  pure  brow  Thy  purer  veil  and  crown  ; 

So  I shall  quit  this  world  some  later  day 

With  hands  that  did  Thy  works,  with  feet  that  trode 

Thy  ways,  and  so  before  me  to  the  Lord 

An  angel  shall  bear  up  my  golden  sheaf 

Into  the  heavenly  harvest. 


Vainly  does  Daphne  remonstrate — 

Look,  mother,  on  this  ring  my  fingers  hold  : 

One  son  of  Adam  already  claims  me  his. 

Hippias  shall  loose  my  zone  ; thus  I have  sworn. 


Kallista  replies  brutally — 

My  oath  is  given.  If  impious,  unabashed. 

My  child  breaks  mine  inviolable  vow. 

Refusing  all  my  debt  to  pay  to  God, 

Then  spare.  Avenger,  her  once  sacred  head, 

And  let  the  certain  vengeance  fall  on  me. 

I then  alone  will  meet  the  darksome  troop 
Of  demons  watching  restless  in  mid  air. 

Let  it  be  I to  lose  Thy  holy  way, 

To  shrink  from  tasting  with  abhorrent  mouth 
Thy  consecrated  feast ; let  it  be  I, 

The  alien,  with  no  part  in  things  of  Thine, 

I.eft  out,  O Jesus,  from  Thy  counted  names. 

Then  dire  despair  shall  dry  my  tearless  eyes 
And  burn  and  blanch  my  fevered,  prayerless  mouth. 
And  when  I seek  through  haunted  nights  and  days 
The  tombs  of  martyrs  who  may  groan  for  me. 

Let  princes  of  the  dark,  black  seraphim 
Cast  on  me  with  the  shock  of  dismal  wings 
A wind  of  sulphurous  curses.  When  I die 
Let  not  the  sacred  oil  of  unction  touch  me, 

Nor  kiss  of  holy  cross  give  expiation  ; 
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And  closed  be  hell  through  black  eternity 
On  soul  and  body  of  mine,  plunged  sixty  times 
In  burning  floods  of  bitumen  and  pitch.  . . . 

They  come,  behold ! the  ang^s  of  the  abyss  ! 

For  I have  sinned  through  thy  sin,  O my  child. 

The  irremissible  sin  ! They  seize  me  now 
In  clawlike  hands  ! I die,  one  damned  or  lost ! . . . 

Daphne,  overwhelmed,  bows  to  her  mother’s  will. 

Bring,  then,  the  ring ; bring,  then,  the  veil  and  crown. 

0 jealous  Christ,  take  her  thus  made  Thine  own. 

She  remains  alone  and  dwells  sadly  on  the  prospect  of  Hippias’ 
grief,  while  meantime  in  the  distance,  as  if  to  enhance  the  pain  of 
her  trial,  a hymeneal  chorus  is  heard.  ^ 

The  Chorus. 

Hymen,  Hymen,  with  flanks  of  snow  ! 

Hesperos  dawns  afar ; 

Night  dwindles  down  to  one  vanishing  star  : 

Come  with  white  feet  that  glow  ! 

Daphne. 

Methinks  I hear 

An  unseen  choir  and  voices  in  the  distance. 

Hastening  a virgin  to  her  new-wrought  fate. 

The  Chorus,  nearer. 

Come,  for  the  failing  night  is  found 
Happy  for  vows  and  kisses  ; 

Come  with  lit  torch,  and  with  flowing  tresses 
Green-garlanded,  green-crowned  ! 

Daphne. 

Their  brows  are  wreathed  with  all  the  festal  flowers  ; 

The  bride  has  vowed,  and  sacred  is  her  vow. 

The  Chorus,  still  nearer. 

Prince,  gold-sandalled  on  Hymen’s  hill. 

Hymen,  O Hymenee  ! 

Take  now  the  virgin  we  bring  to  thee, 

Loving  yet  dreading  thee  still ! 

Daphne. 

Come  not  to  me  ; no  nearer  come,  O friends  ! 

1 am  not  decked  ; and  though  my  vow  was  given. 

Yet  on  my  uncrowned  front  no  marjoram 

Sheds  the  charmed  sweetness  of  its  fragrant  breath. 

The  Chorus,  far  aivay. 

Beauty  that  fills  her  has  made  her  rife ; 

O love  for  the  lover’s  quest ! 

May  Hymen  soon  from  her  virginal  breast 
Draw  love,  the  eternal  life  ! 
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Daphne. 

Where  do  they  go,  those  songs  and  steps  departing  ? 

The  bridegroom’s  friends  will  come  for  me  no  more. 

Yet  to  the  bride  chamber  I should  have  brought 
Perfume  of  love,  than  ambrosy  more  sweet. 

Think’st  thou,  O Hippias,  that  new  spouse  of  thine 
Shall  have  to  give  a surer,  stronger  heart 
Than  this  I gave  thee  ? Silence  and  solitude. 

Only  the  night,  is  left  me  ! Yea,  and  I wait 
For  nothing  and  for  no  man  now  on  earth. 

\She  takes  the  gold  ring  off  her  finger. 

O fountain,  where  in  ancient  days,  they  say. 

Full  many  a nymph  drank  love’s  ineffable  joy. 

Fountain  familiar  of  my  childhood’s  hours, 

Take  now  the  Christian  virgin’s  latest  gift. 

0 source,  henceforth  in  faithful  breast  and  cold 
Keep  now  for  ever,  from  my  finger  torn. 

This  ring,  worn,  ah  ! with  what  a different  hope  ! 

[She  easts  the  ring  into  the  stream, 

God,  whom  but  grief  contents,  be  Thou  well  pleased. 

Thus  ends  the  first  part  of ‘‘  Les  Noces  corinthiennes,”  and  I greatly 
regret  the  impossibility  of  giving  a detailed  analysis  of  this  poem,  in 
which  the  philosophical  motive  never  for  an  instant  mars  the 
development  of  passion  and  character,  the  poet  all  the  while  using  a 
language  so  harmoniously  measured  and  deliciously  select  that  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  without  a parallel  in  point  of  style  if  Andre 
Chenier  had  not  existed  after  Racine.  I should  like  to  quote  the 
spirited  scene  where  Hippias  tries  to  wrest  Daphne  from  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  and  Daphne,  yielding  for  a moment,  exclaims — 

Y ea,  Hippias,  thou  hast  conquered  ! I am  thine  ! 

1 love  thee  wholly.  Take  me,  take  all  I am. 

And  bear  me  hence ! Fly,  hiding  me  in  thine  arms. 

I follow  ; I will  do  whate’er  thou  dost. 

O let  me,  as  I lie  upon  thy  steed 

Far  out  across  the  plain,  lean  back  my  head 

And  breathe,  closing  my  eyes  through  the  swift  air, 

Tliy  breath.  Yea,  now  ’tis  I will  find  the  steed 
With  prompt  and  wingM  feet,  and  harness  him. 

Stay  not  ; let  us  be  gone  ; yea,  let  us  fly 
To  the  gulf’s  shore,  where  still  with  waving  sails 
Thy  sh’p  is  chafing  for  us  : nought  of  the  winds 
Nor  of  the  treacherous  sea  can  give  me  fear. 

The  sailors,  shouting  as  they  ply  the  oars. 

Shall  be  our  nuptial  chorus,  while  thy  ship. 

That  cleaves  the  waves  beneath  unnumbered  stars. 

Shall  bear  me  in  thy  shadow  at  thy  feet.  . . . 
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Gladly  also  would  I give  the  entire  passage  in  all  its  terrible  force 
where  Kallista  banishes  from  her  threshold  the  young  man,  van- 
quished himself  in  turn,  and  above  all  the  dhioiiement  of  the  drama, 
the  admirable  scene  in  which  Daphne,  placed  between  the  alternatives 
of  death  for  either  her* mother  or  her  lover,  chooses  to  immolate 
herself.  Hippias  then  bursts  forth  wildly — 

Touch  her  not  ! She  is  mine  ; and  I will  take  her 
And  fly  with  her  at  length  from  this  spoiled  world. 

In  her  the  whole  of  love  and  beauty  dies  ; 

For,  since  ’tis  a God  of  Death  holds  now  this  earth, 

A long  way  hence  will  I seek  light  and  life. 

I shall  lay  low  great  oaks  and  mountain  pines. 

So  that  for  us  one  funeral  pyre  may  rise. 

Whence  we  two,  trusting  in  the  brightening  flame. 

Bound  each  to  each  in  one  asbestos  net. 

Together  will  take  flight ; quitting  for  aye 
The  odious  earth,  to  be  in  distant  realms 
In  the  eternal  bosom  of  the  gods  ! 

In  speaking  of  the  legend  upon  which  this  masterly  composition 
is  founded,  Anatole  France  himself  says,  “ J’ai  repris  h mon  tour  et 
developpe  cette  vieille  histoire,  car  je  n’ai  rien  trouve  qui  peignit 
mieux  le  declin  des  dieux  antiques  et  Taube  chrdtienne  dans  un 
coin  de  la  Grece.”  He  might  have  added,  that  no  subject  could  have 
been  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  talent; 
and  had  Anatole  France  written  neither  the  “ Poemes  dores  ” nor  his 
own  admirable  share  of  “ Madeleine,”  had  he  not  given  us  “ Leuconoe,” 
that  mysterious  and  voluptuous  incarnation  of  the  Cliristian  woman 
who  first  aspired 

Du  fond  des  jours  d’orgueil  aux  douceurs  infinies 
De  la  sainte  tristesse  et  de  I’amour  sacre, 

nor  so  many  other  fine  and  delicate  poems,  “ Les  Noces  corin- 
thiennes  ” alone  would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank, 
and  to  preserve  his  name  from  all  shipwreck  of  oblivion. 

CATULLE  MENDhs. 
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BEST-DAY  MEMORIES: 

A SOLILOQUY. 

WHAT  good  fellows  they  were,  too,  those  Bohemian  friends  of 
mine  ! What  are  they  doing  now  ? And  they  were  good. 
Perhaps  not  half  of  them  ever  said  their  prayers.  I know  lots  of 
them  never  went  to  church.  I dare  wager,  a few  never  learnt 
any  catechism.  But  they  were  good.  They  are  within  sound  of  the 
roaring  of  old  Temple  Bar  just  now,  I expect,  though  any  mail,  I 
know,  will  bring  the  news  that  Temple  Bar,  like  many  other  fine  old 
English  gods,  is  knocked  off  its  perch.  And  I am  jogging  along  the 
sandy  track,  all  alone  in  the  Australian  bush,  flicking  off  a leaf 
singled  out  from  the  mob  with  my  riding-whip,  fancying  it  is  a fly- 
rod,  and  anxious  to  keep  up  the  old  trick  of  sending  a fly  into  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  of  a water-lily.  Yes,  they  are  stretched  out  in 
those  club  easy-chairs,  puffing,  and  criticising,  and  exchanging 
opinions  that  would  considerably  amaze  their  publishers  and  editors 
if  they  heard  them.  I can  see  them,  and  hear  their  voices  j I know 
their  tricks  and  manners,  as  if  I were  a Jenny  Wren  to  the  manner 
born.  Yet  they  were — and,  let  me  hope,  remain — good  fellows.  Free 
and  easy,  perhaps,  but  generous — to  a fault ! Ay,  to  ten  dozen 
faults.  “ Nobody’s  enemy  but  their  own.”  That  is  the  threadbare 
saying.  Surely,  if  all  the  truth  were  made  naked,  many  moralists 
who  use  it  would  not  have  half  so  good  an  epitaph.  Ah  ! confound 
you,  little  mare  ! Did  you  never  see  a charred  stump  before,  that  you 
should  shy  like  that  ? Ingrate  hack,  do  you  fancy  you  are  a race- 
horse, that  you  should  bolt  at  such  a gentle  touch  of  the  spur?  So, 
you  espy  the  half-way  house,  do  you,  and  fancy  that  fifteen  miles,  up 
and  down,  in  a trifle  over  two  hours,  has  earned  you  a spell,  a bit  of 
a feed,  and  something  of  a washing  ? — and  you  are  right. 

Take  charge,  Mr.  Blackfellow-ostler,  and  while  you  do  your  duty, 
let  me  amuse  myself  with  my  notebook.  After  all,  memory  is  even- 
handed.  It  keeps  us  in  remembrance  of  many  things  we  would  fain 
never  think  of  more  ; but  it  performs  similar  service  for  others  that 
are  pleasant  to  ponder  over.  Out  of  the  saddle-bag  I have  taken  a 
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copy  of  the  GentUmatt s Magazine,  newly  arrived  by  this  morning^s 
mail,  and  while  the  mare  took  her  own  time  up  the  hills  I have  been 
glancing  through  a “Redspinner”  article  on  “Angling  in  Queens- 
land,” with  an  author’s  pardonable  desire  to  see  how  it  comes  out  in 
print.  That  was  why  I took  to  making  casts  at  the  leaves  with  the 
riding  whip.  That  is  why,  halting  here  for  an  hour  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  overlooking  scrub  of  glossy  green,  bright  patches  of  young 
maize,  and  a river  shimmering  in  the  valley,  I am  repeating  the 
angler’s  familiar  words.  “The  best  day  I ever  had,”  etc.,  etc.,  and 
etc.  And  mark — the  best-day  memories  of  a sportsman  are  worth 
preserving  fresh,  if  any  are.  Let  me  catalogue  some  of  mine  in 
this  self-same  notebook. 

AMiat  a day  was  tliat  amongst  the  trout  on  the  Chess  ! ^ I vTOte 
for  permission  to  spend  one  afternoon  only  upon  certain  private 
waters,  and  the  noble  owner,  like  a nobleman — how  different  from 
certain  upstarts  that  I wot  of ! — by  return  of  post  sent  me  an  order 
for  two  days.  It  was  June.  The  meadows  and  hedgerows — ay,  and 
the  prosaic  railway  embankments — were  painted  with  floral  colouring, 
and  at  Rickmansworth  I had  to  linger  on  the  platform  to  take 
another  look  at  the  foliage  heavily  shading  the  old  churchyard,  and 
at  the  distant  woods  to  the  left.  Ride  inside  the  four-wheeler  I 
would  not,  and  the  driver  was  tremendously  puzzled  to  explain 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  why  I preferred  a seat  by  his  side.  It 
was  lucky  that  he  was  puzzled,  for  he  kept  silence  thereafter.  When 
I came  back  to  quarters,  after  dark,  having  fished  the  river  for  a few 
hours,  I began  to  think  I might  as  well  have  stopped  in  London. 
The  fish  would  not  rise  that  afternoon,  and  there  was  but  a beggarly 
brace  in  the  basket.  Some  wretch  above  had  been  mowing  his 
lawn  and  casting  the  contents  of  the  machine  into  the  stream  at 
regular  intervals.  He  got  rid  of  his  grass,  certainly;  but  this  was  no 
gain  to  me,  whose  hooks  perseveringly  caught  the  fragments  floating 
by.  At  last  the  grass  pest  ceased.  The  mowing  man  had  left  his 
task  at  six  o’clock,  no  doubt,  and  the  soft  twilight  would  soon  come 
on — time  dear  to  anglers.  But  the  cattle  had  an  innings  then. 
During  the  most  precious  hour  they  waded  into  the  river — higher  up, 
of  course — and  a pretty  state  of  discolour  they  made  of  it.  In  this 
way  the  first  essay  left  me  abundance  of  room  to  hope  for  the 
morrow. 

Fresh,  sweet,  and  dewy  it  was  at  four  o’clock  on  the  next 
morning.  The  keeper  had  told  me  of  a certain  upper  reach  of 
stillish  water  where,  during  the  May-fly  carnival  a fortnight  before, 
Mr.  Francis  Francis  had  astonished  the  natives.  As  a rule,  the 
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fishing  is  not  good  until  the  trout  have  got  well  over  their  May-fly 
debauch,  but  I determined  to  work  hard,  nevertheless,  if  haply  I 
might  experience  that  traditional  exception  by  which  the  rule  is' 
proven.  The  fish  at  this  hour  seemed  to  be  feeding  close  to  the 
edge.  The  first  cast  got  something^ — but  what,  was  very  uncertain. 
A trout  would  not  wobble  and  tug  in  that  sullen,  carthorse  manner. 
Lo,  it  was  a pickerel.  A second  time,  lo,  it  was  a pickerel.  The 
next  fish,  however,  was  a trout — a big  and  somewhat  lazy  customer, 
who  allowed  me  to  bring  him  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  to  wait 
(with  him  well  in  hand,  however)  to  see  what  his  next  movement 
would  be.  As  he  appeared  to  be  reticent  about  troubling  me  with 
an  orthodox  tussle,  I gave  him  no  further  grace,  but  winched  him  in 
and  netted  him  out.  His  colours  faded  at  once,  and  the  dirty  grey 
mottlings  which  broke  out  upon  his  sides  proclaimed  him  an  invalid. 
One  other  big  fellow — they  were  both  two-and-a-half-pounders — 
went  to  keep  him  company,  and  then,  the  sun  being  now  high  in 
heaven,  I returned  to  breakfast. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  cloudy,  and  a gentle, 
melancholy,  sighing  west  wind  blew  to  my  assistance.  The  keeper 
and  his  boy  strolled  along  towards  five  o’clock,  and  the  game  was  by 
this  time  so  merry  that  they  never  left  me  so  long  as  I could  see  to 
throw  a fly.  Smooth  water  or  broken,  deep  or  shallow,  alike  gave  up 
its  increase.  The  fish  were  not  particular  as  to  the  fly,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  black  gnat,  which  they  would ' not  as  much  as  look 
at.  Replace  it  with  a governor  or  coachman,  and  they  came  with  a 
heartfelt  eagerness  moist  charming  to  behold.  As  day  declined 
they  rose  short,  and  when  the  vapours  began  to  distil  from  the 
meadows  they  retired  from  business.  The  keeper  volunteered  a 
statement.  He  said  he  would  not  care  to  carry  the  basket  half-a- 
dozen  miles ; whereupon  I offered  a suggestion.  Acting  upon  this, 
he  turned  the  spoil  out  upon  the  buttercups.  There  were  thirty  trout, 
averaging  three-quarters  of  a pound  each,  and  not  reckoning  the 
invalid,  which  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  so  mottled  and  dull 
that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  its  beautiful  successors.  The  keeper 
that  night  received  double  largess.  I had  to  exercise  much  self- 
control  to  keep  myself  from  smiting  him  familiarly  on  the  back,  and 
executing  a Red-Indian  war-dance  around  the  victims.  He  said  he 
hoped  I would  come  again  to  those  regions,  turned  over  the  coin  I 
gave  him,  and  intimated  that  if  the  trout  (which  he  was  now  packing 
neatly  into  the  creel)  were  not  satisfied  with  the  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated,  they  would  be  pleased  at  nothing.  And 
it  was  not  for  me  to  dissent  or  rebuke. 
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My  best-day  memory  of  grayling  fishing  is  of  a wet,  muggy  October 
day  in  Herefordshire.  It  was  late  in  the  month,  and  as  the  previous 
week  had  been  markedly  early  frost,  the  sere  leaves,  having  lost  their 
grip,  were  rattling  down  on  the  water  with  every  gust,  and  indeed 
from  the  mere  weight  of  the  rain.  It  was  pretty  practice,  dropping 
the  flies  so  as  to  avoid  these  little  impediments  ; but  it  wasted  time 
and  strained  the  temper,  for,  according  to  custom  in  grayling  land, 
one  had  attached  four  or  five  flies  to  the  cast,  and  thereby  increased 
the  chances  of  fouling.  Yet  I finished  the  day  with  eighteen  large 
grayling,  to  be  placed  to  the  contra  account  against  a most  complete 
soaking.  The  better  fish  were  invariably  found  in  the  eye  or  tail  of 
a moderate  stream,  the  rest  on  gravelly  or  sandy  shelves  where  the 
water  was  about  two  feet  deep.  The  former  hooked  themselves, 
taking  the  fly  fairly  under  water ; the  latter  came  direct  to  the 
surface,  and  demanded  careful  striking  and  playing.  Picking  my  way 
through  a copse  where  the  banks  were  high,  I sat  down  on  an  over- 
hanging rock,  to  rest.  When  the  eye  got  accustomed  to  the  water 
and  its  brovm  bed,  it  detected  a couple  of  grayling  that  had  before 
escaped  notice,  so  closely  were  they  assimilated  in  colour  to  the 
ground  in  which  they  foraged.  Of  course  I had  always  accepted  the 
teaching  of  my  betters  that  this  fish  often  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  bottom  in  deep  water  after  the  fly,  but  I had  never  verified  the 
statement  for  myself.  I did  so  now.  By  proceeding  quietly,  I could 
“ dib  ” the  fly  over  the  fish  ; it  darted  straight  upwards,  missed,  and 
descended  again.  As  it  seemed  uneasy  after  the  exercise,  I repeated 
the  experiment  with  precisely  similar  results.  The  fish,  agitating  its 
fins  at  the  bottom,  was  evidently  excited,  perhaps  angry,  and  it  be- 
hoved me  to  restore  tranquillity,  if  possible,  t.o  its  perturbed  spirit. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  dibbing,  I now  allowed  the  fly  to  float,  a little 
submerged,  from  a couple  of  yards  above  the  fish,  which  I fear  had 
never  in  its  youthful  days  been  taught  the  mystical  proverb,  “ First, 
second,  but  beware  of  the  third.”  It  came  up  v/ith  a gallant  charge, 
and  went  down  soundly  hooked.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
the  landing-net  to  the  water,  and  no  opportunity  of  travelling  the 
grayling  up  or  down  stream  to  a convenient  place.  I had  to  make 
the  best  of  the  position,  and  the  best  was  the  employment  of  brute 
force.  Hauling  up  a half-pound  fish  bodily  a distance  of  fifteen  feet, 
when  the  said  fish  is  held  only  by  a tiny  golden  palmer  on  the  finest 
gut,  is  not  a likely  manoeuvre.  The  grayling  behaved  well  for  a couple 
of  yards  or  so,  and  then  bethought  himself  of  plunging;  the  consequence 
being  that  I lost  my  hook,  and  he  dropped  into  a tuft  of  bracken  in  a 
niche  below,  to  die  uselessly.  There  is  no  prettier  sport  than  fishing 
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for  grayling,  and  no  healthier  exercise  on  a frosty  morning,  when  the 
sun  has  been  up  a few  hours. 

Down  in  Wessex  lies  the  scene  of  my  best-day  memor)^  of  pike. 
There  were  occasions  when  I caught  more  fish  at  line-baiting,  but 
that  is  a process  of  which  one  ought  not  to  be  as  proud  as  of  the 
more  workmanlike  method  of  spinning.  This  was  a spinning  day 
pure  and  simple.  The  sport  was  good;  the  adjuncts  were  enjoyable. 
It  was  a fine  lake  in  an  ancient  park,  and  a right  glorious  November 
day.  November  bears  so  bad  a character  on  the  whole  that  it  should 
be  a matter  of  honour  to  say  a good  word  in  its  behalf  whenever  pos- 
sible. October  had  been  fine  throughout.  A day  or  two  of  drizzling 
rain  fell  at  its  close,  and  afterwards  cloudless  sunshine  set  in.  This 
brought  us  to  Guy-Faux  Day,  and  it  was  on  that  historical  date  that 
I found  the  autumn  tints  such  as  I have  never  seen  them  for  masr- 
nificence  at  any  other  time.  Then  I had  a comfortable  boat,  an 
obliging  attendant  to  pull  it,  and  plenty  of  fresh,  medium -sized  dace 
for  bait.  The  lake,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  been  choked  'v\nth 
anacharis.,  but  the  proprietor,  by  means  of  a machine  driven  by  steam 
— a sort  of  submarine  plough — kept  certain  portions  clear.  The  pike 
I knew  would  not  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  absolutely  amongst  the 
weeds  if  they  could  avoid  it ; for  they  prefer  cover  ^nthout  a taint  of 
decay ; but  I reckoned  rightly  that  I should  meet  with  them  in  the 
water-lanes  through  which  the  machine  had  been  driven.  One  large 
triangle  in  the  vent  of  the  bait  was  sufficient  tackle.  I am  not  cer- 
tain that  more  elaborate  flights  are  better  anwhere ; for  weedy  water 
I should  have  no  reservation.  From  ten  o’clock  till  five,  with  half 
an  hour  for  luncheon,  I worked  hard,  acquired  a grand  shoulder-ache 
that  lasted  me  three  days,  and  covered  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 
close  upon  three-quarters  of  a hundredweight  of  pike  in  prime  con- 
dition. The  largest  fish  ought  to  have  weighed  tv’enty,  but  it  only 
turned  the  scale  at  sixteen  pounds.  According  to  the  recognised 
rules  of  the  game,  this  fellow  should  have  been  taken  in  the  deepest 
water ; but  it  was  a fish  that  could  probably  afford  to  set  rules  at 
defiance.  I struck  it,  anyhow,  in  less  than  sixteen  inches  of  water, 
and  when  I least  expected  it.  We  had  worked  our  way  to  a shallow 
end  of  the  lake,  where  the  submarine  plough  had  not  ventured,  and 
observing  one  clear  space  in  a waste  of  atiacharis,  I threw  into  and 
spun  across  it,  moving  a fish  that  went  into  the  weeds  beyond.  It 
went  so  leisurely,  and  made  so  distinct  a track,  that  I,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  anything  else,  gave  it  a second  chance.  The  bait  was 
for  a moment  entangled  in  the  weeds,  but  was  released  easily.  There 
was  then  a sudden  splash  that  could  be  heard  afar,  and  a furious 
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running  out  of  line.  A salmon  would  not  have  fought  more  gamely 
than  did  this  jack  during  a splendid  quarter  of  an  hour.  Another 
five  minutes,  and  it  would  have  got  away  scot-free ; for  it  was  held 
by  one  hook  only  of  the  triangle ; even  this  had  been  much  strained 
in  the  tussle,  and  it  came  away  the  moment  the  gaff  was  driven  in. 
The  fish  were  conveyed  to  tovm  in  the  luggage-van,  and  some  of  my 
angling  friends  were  driven  wild  vdth  emy  at  the  sight  of  the  paraded 
slain. 

If  Nawabs  have  memories,  and  the  Xawab  Nazim  of  Bengal 
should  to-day  be  thinking  in  his  Indian  palace,  as  I am  in  the 
Queensland  bush,  of  the  same  subject,  he  will  remember  that  summer 
day  in  hay-time  when  we  sat  side  by  side  roach-fishing  in  the  Colne, 
and  how  we  both  agreed,  after  it  was  over,  that  it  was  the  best  da/s 
bottom-fishing  we  had  ever  had.  He  made  this  admission  to  me 
with  the  gravit}'  natural  to  an  Oriental  potentate ; I,  not  having  so 
many  jewels  and  claims  against  the  Government  on  my  mind,  with,  I 
hope,  not  unbecoming  jubilanc}^  But  we  were  both  in  earnest.  The 
worthy  Hindoo  and  his  son  were  adepts  in  this  modest  branch  of 
the  gentle  art,  and  the  Nawab,  spite  of  his  big  spectacles,  could 
detect  a bite  as  if  he  had  been  a roach-fisher  all  his  days.  Any  other 
description  of  angfing  would,  I presume,  have  been  afien  to  the  tastes 
of  an  Oriental,  but  this  offered  a minimum  of  exertion.  I seated 
myself  a respectable  distance  above  their  highnesses,  and  if  now  and 
then  my  pricked  fish  disturbed  their  “ swim,”  they  must  admit  they 
received  the  full  benefit  of  my  ground-bait,  which,  as  the  balls 
gradually  dissolved,  crept  down  to  sharpen  the  appetites  of  the  fish 
within  their  sphere.  The  Nawab  used  one  of  those  immense  bamboo 
rods,  the  sections  of  which  have  to  be  unshipped  at  the  taking  of 
ever}’  fish,  and  whenever  re-baiting  is  necessary.  This  I am  aware  is 
the  regulation  mode  amongst  Thames  and  sea  roach-anglers  ; but 
its  clumsiness  always  forbade  my  cultivating  it.  A light  rod  and  fine 
running  line  were  more  to  my  fancy,  even  though  I had  occasionally 
to  pay  for  its  indulgence  by  losses. 

On  this  particular  day  the  roach  were,  in  angler  s parlance,  “ on 
the  feed ; ” and  the  water  was  of  the  precise  degree  of  cloudiness 
suitable  for  the  operation.  The  Nawab  and  his  son  had  selected  a 
reach  of  water  where  the  current  was  sluggish,  and  they  undoubtedly 
took  the  finest  roach.  I had  chosen  a favourite  swim  at  the  tail  of  a 
rapid,  and  commanding  an  eddy,  where  you  could  generally  make 
sure  of  picking  up  an  odd  chub  or  wandering  dace  ; and  it  was  my 
fate  to  have  a good  deal  of  amusement  with  the  latter.  A logger- 
headed chub  of  three  pounds  or  thereabouts  ran  down  to  pay  homage 
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to  the  Nawab,  but  I contrived  to  check  its  career  before  it  intruded 
itself  into  the  presence,  and  the  capture  of  this  fish  was  watched  and 
criticised  with  much  eagerness  by  my  neighbours.  About  three-and> 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  fish  fell  to  my  share  that  day,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished strangers  had  ten  pounds  or  so  more.  Roach-fishing  is 
not  an  exciting  phase  of  sport ; and  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
tame  or  simple  pursuit  many  persons  affect  to  think  it  is,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  high  art.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  fly- 
fishing, spinning,  trolling,  or  drawing  and  sinking  ; it  stands  some- 
what on  a par  with  ledgering  for  barbel.  Yet  it  is  a most  pleasure- 
yielding  occupation,  and,  amongst  London  anglers  at  least,  furnishes, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 
And  touching  best-day  memories  of  this  fish,  I am  half  inclined  to 
think  that  they  should  go  back  to  the  far-off  schoolboy  times  when  I 
used  to  snatch  a fearful  joy’^  by  surreptitious  visits  to  the  mill- 
stream,  and  when,  with  a little  hazel  rod,  length  of  whipcord,  and  rude 
hooks  whipped  to  twisted  horsehair,  I would  hurry  home  to  breakfast 
with  a dozen  roach  strung  ‘ through  the  gills  upon  a twig  of  osier. 
They  were  all  best  days  then.  Somehow,  the  primitive  accoutre- 
ments seemed  to  answer  better  than  the  improved  improvements  of 
modern  science.  Or,  is  it  that  the  fish  have  grown  wiser  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ? There  may  be  something  in  that.  My  expe- 
rience of  the  roach  is,  that  it  is  particularly  wideawake  ; yet  Walton, 
back  in  the  17th  century,  formed  a different  estimate,  saying,  ‘‘The 
roach  is  accounted  the  water  sheep,  for  his  simplicity  and  foolishness.’' 
This  must  surely  touch  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

I should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  anglers  if  I did  not  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to  the  dace.  It  so  happened  that,  whatever 
else  fortune  denied  me,  it  gave  me  opportunities,  of  which  I could 
without  hardship  avail  myself,  for  dace-fishing ; and,  whatever  sins  of 
omission  I may  in  my  old  age  have  to  bring  forward  in  self-accusation, 
I shall  never  be  able  to  plead  guilty  to  neglecting  any  opportunities 
soever  in  the  matter  of  angling.  For  the  dace  therefore,  as  a fish  whose 
merits  I have  appreciated  from  youth  upwards,  I entertain  great  respect. 
There  is  no  dullness  about  it.  Go  down  to  the  fords  when  the  dace  are 
spawning,  and  you  shall  see  the  water  boiling  vdth  their  gambols,  and 
shooting  silver  as  they  wheel  and  frisk  about.  Take  them  under  any 
circumstances,  sc  long  as  they  are  in  season,  and  they  always  impress 
you  with  their  liveliness  of  character.  The  roach,  in  biting,  sometimes 
scarcely  moves  the  quill  float ) the  dace  startles  you  by  its  sudden 
sharp  onslaught.  A roach,  firmly  hooked,  ought  never  to  be  lost ; it 
requires  a dexterous  hand  to  pilot  a dace  safelyout  of  a rapid  current — 
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that  is  to  say,  a dace  of  two  or  three  to  the  pound.  And  the  dace  is 
deserving  of  respect  because  it  will  honestly  take  tlie  fly.  True,  the 
roach  does  so  too,  occasionally;  but  the  dace,  any  time  between  June 
and  September,  rises  regularly.  We  used  to  get  them  in  the  Colne 
considerably  over  half  a pound  in  weight,  and  an  afternoon’s  perse- 
verance and  a little  wading  would,  in  favourable  weather,  put  from 
twenty  to  thirty  fish  into  your  basket.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  can  be  done  now.  Many  a pleasant  evening  have  I spent  by 
Thames-side,  beginning  at  Ham  Lane  and  working  upwards,  or 
crossing  the  river  below  Richmond  bridge  ; fishing  always  with  fine 
tackle  and  a black  gnat  somewhere  on  the  footline.  The  finest  bit 
of  sport  I had  with  dace  was  in  a mill-stream  a couple  of  miles  out 
of  Norfolk.  It  was  specially  welcome  because  quite  unexpected. 
We  were  on  a pike-fishing  excursion,  and  the  fly-rod  was  put  into  the 
dog-cart  to  provide  bait  for  the  party,  and  the  great  wheel  was  re- 
volving, and  the  pool  swirling  and  foaming,  when  we  arrived,  and  a few 
small  fish  could  be  detected  in  the  shallow  water.  The  general  outlook 
was  not  promising,  but  the  apparatus  was  put  together  on  the  chance 
of  things  proving  better  than  they  looked.  Chance  favoured  us.  The 
first  cast  produced  a dace  on  each  hook,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
I had  whipped  out  a good  supply  of  bait  for  the  trollers  and  spinners. 
So  long  as  the  dace  were  rising,  all  the  pike  in  the  river  could  not 
tempt  me  to  accompany  them.  I stuck  to  the  whipping,  and  only 
left  off  killing  dace  when  I was  too  tired  to  wield  the  rod  any  more.  It 
was  curious  that  in  one  part  of  the  pool,  and  one  only,  could  I take 
fish.  This  simplified  the  business  amazingly.  I took  up  my  stand 
on  one  particular  square  yard  of  turf,  and  held  it  against  all  comers. 
No  sooner  was  one  fish  picked  out,  than  in  precisely  the  same  ripple 
another  would  take  its  place.  The  one  drawback  was  that  it  was 
necessar}"  to  send  the  flies  quite  five-and -twenty  yards  distant.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  a cast  of  this  length,  but  it  gets  monotonous 
when  it  has  to  be  repeated  every  time. 

But  enough.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  call  up  best-day 
memories  of  gudgeon,  of  bleak,  and  even  minnows  ; of  tench,  and 
carp,  and  bream.  The  moment  for  my  departure,  however,  has  come. 
The  little  mare  is  ready,  my  pipe  has  gone  out,  the  lead  in  the  pencil- 
case  is  used  up,  the  notebook  must  be  closed.  There  are  fifteen 
miles  to  be  disposed  of  before  dark,  and  darkness  will  be  upon  us  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  I can  continue  my  soliloquising  as  I canter  through 
the  bush  ; there  will  be  no  one  to  disturb  me  or  ridicule  me,  unless, 
indeed,  the  bird  named  the  laughing  jackass  should  make  the  woods 
echo  '^nth  his  idiotic  chuckle,  or  the  parrots  should  scream  their 
harsh  derision.  redspixner. 
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“ A NOTHER  depression  coming  from  America”  has  been  so 
common  a topic  of  conversation  during  the  past  year  that 
many  will  be  glad  to  learn  a few  facts  regarding  these  predictions,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  they  are  to  be  relied 
upon.^ 

Attempts  had  been  made  in  1865-66  by  M.  le  Verrier, 
of  the  Paris  Observatory,  to  utilise  the  submarine  cables  from 
America  for  the  purpose  of  warning  Europe  of  the  approach  of 
storms  from  that  country.  These  attempts  failed;  but  M.  le  Verrier 
by  no  means  considered  that  his  failure  was  due  to  any  impossibility 
of  obtaining  data  sufficiently  accurate  to  make  the  warnings  of  any 
practical  use  in  Europe : he  attributed  his  failure  principally  to 
the  fact  that  the  telegrams  which  he  received  from  Newfoundland 
did  not  give  him  sufficiently  accurate  information  of  the  approach  of 
storms  from  the  interior  of  the  American  continent  The  care  with 
which  M.  le  Verrier  drew  up  the  charts  in  the  Atlas  des  Mouve- 
ments  generaux  de  TAtmosphere,”  which  were  based  on  observations 
taken  to  prove  the  passage  of  American  storms  across  the  Atlantic, 
showed  that  he  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the  problem  would 
be  solved  hereafter. 

Some  years  after  the  abandonment  of  M.  le  Verrier’s  attempts, 
the  English  Meteorological  Office  took  the  matter  up.  For  four  years 
they  received  telegrams  gratis  from  the  Anglo-American  telegraph 
station  at  Fleart’s  Content,  but  finding  that  they  would  in  future  have 
to  pay  for  the  telegrams,  they  resolved  to  allow  the  service  to  drop, 
as  they  had  been  unable  to  turn  them  to  any  practical  use.  This 
occurred  in  1871,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  (except  an  isolated 
warning  received  from  the  United  States  ^leteorological  Office  in 
1874)  until  Mr,  Bennett  commenced  the  present  system  in  February" 
1877. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of*the  failure  of  the 

^ It  is  but  fair  to  note  the  fact  that  not  only  the  cost  of  the  weather-telegrams, 
but  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  information  upon  which  they  are  based,  is  borne 
by  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
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attempts  made  by  the  English  Meteorological  Office  between  1867 
and  1871,  and  of  the  wide  difference  of  the  data  upon  w'hich  they 
based  their  warnings,  compared  with  those  upon  which  the  present 
ones  are  issued.  The  former  telegrams  were  received  from  Heards 
Content,  a place  which  had  been  specially  chosen  as  a site  for  the 
termination  of  the  Atlantic  cable  because  it  was  a sheltered  spot ; 
thus  the  wind  felt  at  the  head  of  the  bay  there,  and  reported  by  the 
observer  to  the  English  ^Meteorological  Department,  bore  little  or  no 
relation  to  that  which  was  bloving  outside.  The  present  telegrams, 
on  the  contrary,  are  based  upon  observations  taken  at  intervals 
all  over  the  American  continent.  The  New  York  Herald  Bureau 
receives  reports  not  only  from  the  signal  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  from  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  and  the 
Central  American  States.  ^ So  perfect  is  the  system  of  signalling  the 
arrival  of  storms  on  the  American  Pacific  coast,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  observers,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  even  a 
small  storm-centre  to  pass  inland  unnoticed;  and  in  the  case  of 
Atlantic  storms,  those  that  do  not  actually  pass  over  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  or  the  Carolinas,  are  reported  from  signal  stations 
on  the  coast  of  those  States  by  the  marginal  winds  that  they  induce, 
and  their  departure  towards  Europe  is  certain  to  be  signalled. 
When  the  storm  actually  passes  over  those  States,  information  is 
received  from  a still  larger  number  of  stations.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  totally  different  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
from  those  which  attended  the  attempt  of  the  English  Meteorological 
Office,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  latter  w'as  no  criterion  at  all,  but 
was  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a first  failure  causing  people 
to  give  up  a thing  in  disgust  which,  had  they  persevered  in  it,  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  success. 

The  advantages  which  a thoroughly  orgauised  and  trustworthy 
system  of  storm-warnings  would  confer  upon  European  nations,  and 
more  especially  upon  Great  Britain,  are  obvious  to  any  one.  We  all 
remember  many  an  instance  where  vessels,  after  a long  voyage,  have 
been  lost  on  our  inhospitable  shores,  almost,  as  it  were,  within  sight 
of  home.  The  Royal  Charter  was  an  instance  of  this,  but  one  that  is 
still  fresh  in  all  our  memories  is  that  of  the  Eurydice  last  year.  The 
Holent  squalls  which  occurred  at  that  time  were  predicted  in  a telegram 
which  reached  England  five  days  previously;  and  had  any  means 
existed  of  warning  the  Eurydice  by  signal  that  a storm-centre  was 
expected  to  reach  here  that  very  day,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  her 
captain  would  have  kept  either  his  studding-sails  up  or  his  ports 
open. 
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When  once  it  is  found  that  storm-warnings  are  really  to  be 
depended  on,  a system  of  signalling  homeward-bound  vessels  will 
soon  be  developed,  and  they  will  at  any  rate  no  longer  be  taken 
unawares,  as  they  now  so^  often  are.  But  it  is  not  only  homeward- 
bound  vessels  that  will  benefit  by  such,  a system,  for  it  too  often 
happens  that  outward-bound  ones  meet  a terrific  gale  with  cargo  not 
properly  stowed,  and  men  not  yet  settled  down  to  their  places.  To 
meet  a severe  gale  in  this  condition  is  dangerous  work,  and  it  too 
often  results,  as  it  did  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Londoii^  in  the  loss  of  a vessel  which  would  never  have  happened 
had  the  captain  known  the  weather  he  would  have  to  face.  There 
are  many  other  ways,  also,  in  which  storm-warnings  would  be  of 
immense  value,  and  one  amongst  them  is  the  case  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  The  terrible  privations  which  our  army  in  the  Crimea  ex- 
perienced would  have  been  to  a great  extent  prevented  if  timely 
warning  could  have  have  been  sent  of  the  terrible  storm  which 
scattered  our  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  sent  so  many  of  them  to 
the  bottom  with  their  priceless  cargoes. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  getting  earlier  information  of  the 
approach  of  storms  from  the  Atlantic  caused  an  experiment  to  be 
made  some  years  ago  by  mooring  a signal- ship  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  with  a telegraphic  connection  between  the  ship  and  the 
nearest  land.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the  tele- 
graph connection  in  a perfect  state,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned, 
partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  on  the  score  of  expense,  which  was 
enormous.  Even  if  this  arrangement  had  proved  a success,  the 
warning  given  would  have  been  so  short  that  but  little  use  could 
have  been  made  of  it.  If,  however,  the  theory  on  which  the  American 
storm- warnings  are  based  turns  out  to  be  correct,  we  shall  obtain 
nearly  all  the  information  that  we  could  get  from  a vessel  moored 
600  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  much  longer  beforehand.  And 
more  than  this,  it  will  add  immensely  to  the  safety  of  vessels  crossing 
the  Atlantic. 

That  theory  is  founded  on  the  passage  of  storms  from  west  to 
east  along  particular  zones  of  low  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
exact  determination  of  the  position  of  such  zones  would  of  course 
tend  to  immensely  lessen  the  danger  to  vessels  crossing  the  ocean. 
The  fact  that  storms  do  take  a recognised  “ route  can  to  some 
extent  be  proved  in  the  other  hemisphere  by  the  extraordinary 
frequency  of  cyclones  at  Mauritius,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  they  are  of  weekly  occurrence. 

The  great  difficulty  that  a writer  on  any  subject  of  this  sort  has  to 
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contend  against  is  that  the  public  do  not  understand  enough  of  it  to 
take  an  interest  in  it  j they  believe  that  without  previous  education  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  therefore  make  up  their  minds 
that  it  is  of  no  use  trying. 

Those  few  persons  who  are  initiated,  as  a rule,  make  such  a parade 
of  technical  terms,  to  show  their  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
they  thoroughly  frighten  away  outsiders.  The  meaning  of  isobars, 
gradients,  anti-cyclones,  regions  of  high  pressure,  &c.  &c.,  is  quite 
unknown  to  the  uninitiated.  The  word  “ isobar”  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  ‘‘  equal  weight,”  and  an  isobar  is  a 
line  passing  through  two  places  where  the  barometric  pressure 
is  equal.  On  looking  at  any  weather-chart  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  lines  generally  form  curves  more  or  less  sharp  round  certain 
spots.  When  the  readings  of  the  barometer  decrease  towards  the 
centre  of  the  curve,  the  district  is  called  cyclonic ; and  when,  on 
the  contrary,  the  readings  increase  towards  the  centre,  it  is  called 
anticyclonic.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  fact,  at  any 
given  moment  divided  into  a number  of  districts,  either  cyclonic 
or  anticyclonic,  as  the  case  may  be.  A cyclone  is  a patch  ot 
defective  pressure  in  our  atmosphere,  into  which  the  air  is  pouring 
from  the  surrounding  regions  of  higher  pressure.  It  is  round 
these  depressions  that  storms  revolve,  and  it  is  their  approach  to  our 
coasts  that  the  American  predictions  refer  to.  The  whole  theory  of 
the  American  storm-warnings  is  based  upon  the  possibility  of  tracing 
the  path  of  these  depressions.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  situated 
as  we  are  in  England,  in  a position  which  catches  the  first  brunt  of 
storms  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  no  system  of  telegraphing  from 
European  stations  can  much  help  us.  At  the  best,  it  can  but  give  us 
a few  hours’  warning.  To  be  of  real  service,  those  hours  must  be 
turned  into  days,  and  that  is  what  the  New  York  Herald  Bureau  hope 
to  achieve,  and  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  have  already  achieved. 
Cyclonic  systems,  or  depressions,  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  and  wet  weather,  and  it  is  their  approach  from  the 
Atlantic  of  which  we  require  timely  warning.  The  term  “ cyclonic,” 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  a circle,  was  formerly  supposed  to 
apply  only  to  tropical  storms,  and  the  majority  of  storms  in  these 
latitudes  were  supposed  to  be  “ straight-line”  ones;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  storms  of  the  temperate  zone  are  really  as 
cyclonic,  or  circular,  in  their  character  as  those  of  the  tropical  one. 
“ Straight-line  storms,”  in  point  of  fact,  do  not  exist  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world  except  as  mere  local  phenomena  caused  by  some 
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special  contour  of  the  land.  All  our  really  bad  weather  comes  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  almost  invariably  accompanies  cyclonic  storms, 
revolving  round  depressions  which  have  either  had  their  origin  in  the 
equatorial  zone  of  the  Atlantic,  or  have  originated  in  the  Pacific  and 
crossed  the  American  continent.  Some  few  storms  originate  on  the 
American  continent  itself,  but  the  great  majority  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  classes  mentioned  above.  Those  which  originate  in  the 
equatorial  zone  of  the  Atlantic  are  by  far  the  worst,  and  the  American 
writers  confine  the  word  “ cyclone  ” to  these  storms  alone,  as  being 
of  a different  character  from  all  other  storms. 

Before  considering  the  course  and  peculiarities  of  these  storms, 
which  are  fortunately  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  we  will  first 
glance  at  the  other  class,  viz.,  the  Pacific  storms,  which  comprises  the 
great  majority  of  the  storms  which  come  to  us  from  America.  All  these 
storms,  however,  do  not  originate  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  they  fre- 
quently pass  over  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the  Asiatic  continent  in  the 
same  way  that  they  cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  American  continent. 
The  number  of  these  storms  that  cross  the  Pacific  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  until  a system  of  observations  is  introduced  on  the 
east  coast  of  Asia  similar  to  that  now  in  operation  on  the  west  coast  of 
America  from  the  West  Indies  to  Newfoundland.  At  present  we  know 
little  more  than  that  they  usually  cross  in  northerly  latitudes.  The 
actual  origin  of  these  storms,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  us,  though  a subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  make  a 
study  of  meteorology.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  a certainty  that 
their  arrival  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  American  continent  shall  be 
at  once  reported ; and  so  complete  is  now  the  network  of  observers, 
that,  as  already  stated,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  even  a small  depression 
to  pass  inland  unnoticed. 

Pacific  storms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
strikes  the  west  coast  of  America  in  Oregon  and  Vancouver’s  Island, 
leaving  a quantity  of  its  moisture  there.  It  then  passes  over  all  the 
intervening  ranges  of  the  great  plateau  towards  the  line  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Montana,  and  the  British  territory  northwards  thereof, 
the  storm  being  here  attended  with  but  little  rain  or  snow.  This 
region  cannot  supply  it  with  any  humid  air,  but  on  its  centre  reaching 
the  eastern  slopes  the  case  is  very  different.  It  now  enters  a region 
where  it  can  draw  a full  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  humid  air  from 
the  great  river  valleys,  the  lakes,  and  the  distant  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  centre  of  the  storm  now  moves  eastward,  either  towards  the 
Mississippi  river  or  towards  the  lakes.  In  doing  so,  as  it  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  it  passes  through  air  of  increasing 
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density,  and  acquires  greater  energy  every  mile  it  advances.  High 
pressures  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  the  storm-centre 
constantly  feed  it  with  fresh  volumes  of  air,  which,  being  of  different 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity,  produce  the  rainfall  that 
generally  begins  when  the  eastern  margin  of  the  depression  enters  the 
Missouri  valley.  In  the  great  region  of  the  plains  the  storm  increases 
in  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  finds  an  ample  supply  of  moisture. 
It  continues  its  course  over  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky, 
towards  the  upper  Ohio  valley  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  barrier  formed  by 
the  Alleghany  mountains  deflects  the  storm  towards  the  north-east, 
and  thence  over  New  England  to  Nova  Scotia.  Although  these 
storms  but  very  rarely  cross  the  Alleghanies,  still  the  latter  -receive 
the  rainfall  of  their  eastern  margin,  so  that  on  nearing  the  Atlantic 
their  precipitation  has  been  nearly  exhausted  and  they  do  not 
recover  it  until  they  receive  from  the  Gulf  Stream  a fresh  supply  of 
humid  air. 

From  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  the  storm  just  described 
commences  its  passage  of  the  Atlantic.  The  direction  that  it  will 
take  in  its  passage,  and  the  point  that  it  will  strike  upon  the 
European  coast,  entirely  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  regions  of 
high  atmospheric  pressure,  north  and  south  of  its  course.  These 
regions  of  high  pressure,  i.  e.  anticyclonic  regions,  where  the  barometer 
stands  high,  being  distributed  from  south  and  north  in  a series  of 
continuous  but  movable  zones,  mark  the  direction  of  the  storm’s 
advance  so  clearly  as  to  enable  an  observer  on  the  American 
coast  to  predict  with  general  accuracy  the  section  of  the  European 
coast  on  which  the  storm-centre  will  arrive,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its 
arrival. 

The  second  type  of  Pacific  storms  arrives  on  the  southern  and 
central  section  of  the  Californian  coast  as  a great  depression.  Having 
poured  its  rains  over  California,  it  becomes  divided  into  two  sub- 
areas  of  low  barometer  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  After  being 
split  up  in  this  way,  one  of  the  sub-areas  (usually  the  largest)  takes  a 
south-easterly  direction  across  Southern  Nevada  into  Arizona,  and 
crosses  the  Rocky  mountains  in  New  Mexico  to  Northern  Texas, 
where  it  is  organised  into  a storm  in  the  same  manner,  but  much 
more  rapidly,  as  the  previously  described  area  crossing  into  Montana. 
The  other  sub-area  passes  from  Central  California  to  Idaho,  and 
thence  across  the  Rocky  mountains  into  the  Yellowstone  river 
valley  in  Montana.  From  thence  it  usually  takes  the  direction  of 
the  upper  lakes,  but  sometimes  that  of  the  lower  Missouri  valley. 
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The  force  of  the  storm  which  this  sub-area  causes  is  much  less  than 
the  one  formed  in  Northern  Texas.  These  two  storm-centres 
sometimes  again  unite  west  of  the  Mississippi  region,  but  they 
usually  preserve  their  identity,  and  an  anticyclonic  region  of  high 
pressure  gradually  develops  between  them.  The  northern  centre 
moves  away  north-east  over  the  lakes  and  Canada  with  diminishing 
energy,  the  southern  one  advances  into  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
its  outer  edge  reaching  to  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  even  into  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  centre  moving  towards  the  Ohio  valley  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  section  of  this  depression  next  the 
Atlantic  gets  cut  off  by  the  high  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  thus 
temporarily  forming  a third  sub-area.  As  the  mountains  decrease  in 
elevation,  these  two  centres  draw  again  towards  each  other  when 
they  reach  the  latitude  of  New  York.  Storms  of  this  type  generally 
leave  the  coast  between  latitudes  38°  and  42°.  The  courses  of  these 
storms  are  in  comparatively  low  latitudes,  and  they  arrive  on  the 
British  coast  from  the  west  or  south-west  with  moderate  rains  and 
winds  backing  ” from  north-east  to  north-west. 

The  third  type  of  Pacific  storms  originates  in  the  tropical  zone  of 
that  ocean.  Striking  the  Mexican  coast,  they  move  directly  across 
that  territory  into  Southern  Texas,  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  over 
Florida  and  Georgia  to  the  Atlantic.  The  energy  of  such  storms  is 
frequently  very  great,  and  they  retain,  even  after  crossing  the  Mexican 
plateau,  many  of  their  original  cyclonic  features.  As  they  move 
north-east  through  the  Mississippi  valley,  they  are  always  attended  by 
heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms.  Local  storms  or  tornados  are  fre- 
quently developed  on  their  south-eastern  margins  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  are  always  very  destructive.  These  Mexican 
storms  sometimes,  but  not  often,  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains  from 
Tennessee  to  Virginia,  and  pass  into  the  Atlantic  northward  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  more  ordinary  one  where 
they  take  their  departure  from  Florida  or  Georgia,  their  courses  across 
the  Atlantic  are  generally  southerly  as  compared  with  those  of  storms 
leaving  Nova  Scotia.  They  arrive  on  the  British  and  French  coasts 
from  the  south-west,  but  are  now  and  then  carried  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  passing  to  the  Norwegian  coasts  northward  of  Scotland, 
and  thence  over  the  Scandinavian  mountains  into  north-eastern 
Russia  and  the  Siberian  seas. 

I have  now  tmished  the  description  ot  the  track  taken  by  storms 
originating  in  the  Pacific,  and  come  to  the  most  important  class  of 
storms  which  cross  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  those  that  originate  in  the 
equatorial  zone  of  that  ocean,  i.e.  the  region  embraced  between  the 
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equator  and  r 5°  north,  and  which,  as  already  stated,  are  of  a most 
destructive  character. 

These  cyclones  can  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 

First.  Those  that  originate  near  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  and 
make  their  northward  curves  east  of  the  35th  meridian,  and  do  not 
affect  the  American  coasts,  but  enter  the  European  area  over  Morocco 
and  Spain,  passing  eastward  over  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Second.  Those  that  originate  about  the  40th,  and  curve  northward 
east  of  the  80th  meridian,  affecting  the  American  coasts  only  by  the 
winds  which  their  proximity  causes. 

Third.  Those  that  originate  immediately  east  of  the  Caribbee  or 
Windward  Islands,  and  curve  to  the  nortli  between  the  80th  and 
90th  meridians,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  over  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas 
towards  the  North  Atlantic. 

Fourth.  Those  that  originate  nearer  to  the  equator  than  the  others 
referred  to,  and  make  the  tremendous  sweep  from  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  between  the  Venezuelan  coast  of  South  America  and  that  of 
West  Africa,  over  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Texas, 
and  there,  curving  northward  and  eastward,  pass  over  the  southern 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  North  Atlantic  near  Cape 
Hatteras. 

The  first  class  do  not  affect  the  weather  in  this  country,  and  are 
only  of  importance  to  us  as  being  a source  of  danger  to  vessels  bound 
from  here  to  West  African  or  South  American  ports,  or  by  Cape  route 
to  India. 

The  second  class,  viz.,  those  that  originate  about  the  40th, 
and  curve  northward  about  the  80th  meridian,  invariably  take 
northerly  courses,  and  only  indirectly  affect  the  weather  in  the  British 
Islands,  as  their  first  impact  is  upon  the  extreme  north  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.  The  only  land  station  where  these  storms  can  be 
accurately  observed  is  Bermuda,  and  we  are  dependent  for  information 
regarding  them  upon  the  logs  of  ships  that  cross  their  tracks.  We 
therefore  know  but  little  about  them  ; but  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
only  developed  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  that  they  are  not  of 
frecpient  occurrence. 

The  third  class,  which  originate  in  the  Caribbee  or  Windward 
Islands,  and  curve  to  the  north  between  the  80th  and  90th  meridians, 
is  a well-known  type  of  equatorial  storm.  A very  good  instance  of  the 
course  it  usually  takes  was  given  by  the  storm  of  September  21,  1877, 
which  was  signalled  to  London  by  the  Herald  Weather  Bureau.  The 
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passage  of  this  storm  over  the  South  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  attended  by  many  disasters,  wrecks,  and  inundations. 
Its  course  towards  Europe  was  very  far  south  until  it  approached 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  it  moved  sharply  to  the  north-east, 
causing  heavy  gales  and  rains,  with  thunderstorms,  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  fourth  class,  which  make  the  complete  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  generally  of  tremendous  violence.  The  best  instance 
of  this  class  was  the  storm  of  September  21,  1875,  generally  known 
as  the  great  Galveston  cyclone.  These  storms,  after  leaving  the 
American  shores,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  strike  across  the  Atlantic  and 
arrive  in  England  from  the  south-west. 

The  centre  of  these  storms  moves  very  slowly  as  a general  rule, 
and  there  appears  to  be  more  difficulty  in  predicting  the  actual  day 
of  their  arrival  than  with  any  of  the  other  classes. 

Having  given  a rough  sketch  of  the  different  classes  of  storms 
that  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe,  it  is  now  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  theory  upon  which  these  American  warnings  are  based, 
viz.,  that  in  stating,  as  most  works  on  meteorology  do,  that  the 
atmosphere  over  the  whole  world  is  divided  into  areas  of  high  and 
low  pressure,  though  stating  what  is  perfectly  true,  still  a most 
important  point  is  overlooked,  viz.,  that  these  regions  of  high  and 
low  pressure  are  not  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  subject  to  no  general 
laws,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  the  high- 
pressure  regions  encircle  the  earth  in  a number  of  unbroken  zones.” 
Between  these  zones  of  high  pressure  lie  the  zones  of  low  pressure, 
along  which  the  storms  take  their  course.  The  axes  of  the  zones  of 
high  pressure,  though  nominally  in  positions  nearly  parallel  to  the 
equator,  are  sometimes  so  displaced  by  the  influence  of  storms 
passing  along  the  low-pressure  zones,  that  they  form  an  angle  of  45° 
or  more  with  the  equator. 

The  actual  margin  of  these  high-pressure  zones  is  constantly 
undulating,  as  well  as  their  axes,  under  the  influence  of  the  storms 
passing  along  the  low-pressure  zones,  and  which  press  in  upon  them. 
It  is  on  the  resistance  offered  by  the  margin  of  the  high-pressu7'e  zone 
that  the  direction  taken  by  the  storm  mainly  depends.  If  the  “ zone 
theory  ” be  correct,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  axes  of  the  zones  of  high  pressure  should  be  discovered, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a series  of  daily  observations  over  large 
areas  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

The  cause  of  a storm  over  Europe  will,  in  fact,  be  governed  (if 
this  theory  be  correct)  only  by  the  high-pressure  regions  north  and 
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south  of  it.  The  rate  at  which  its  centre  is  advancing  enables  an 
observer  to  form  a fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  time  it  will  probably 
take  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  with  the 
information  at  present  at  their  command,  for  observers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  say  for  certain  whether  a storm  will  strike  the 
shores  of  England  or  be  deflected  by  the  resistance  of  the  high- 
pressure  zone  and  thrown  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  quite  recently.  A warning  was  issued  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  that  a storm  would  strike  the  British  and  Norwegian 
coasts  on  the  2nd  September  last.  A violent  gale  did  strike  the 
extreme  north  - coast  of  Scotland  on  that  day,  doing  immense 
damage  to  the  herring  fisheries,  but  the  storm-centre  passed  further 
north  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  weather  in  the  south  of 
England  was  not  in  the  least  affected,  being  particularly  fine.  How- 
ever, the  table  which  now  follows  will  show  that  the  Herald  Bureau 
telegrams  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  successful.  Of  course,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  a storm  reaches  here  with  the  energy  it  pos- 
sessed when  it  left  America.  Fortunately  for  us,  much  of  its  force 
is  frequently  lost  on  the  way ; but  it  is  surely  no  reason  to  disparage 
the  efforts  of  the  observers  in  the  United  States  because  this  happens. 
The  table  that  now  follows  contains  a complete  list  of  all  the  warn- 
ings issued  by  the  Herald  Bureau  between  March  i and  September 
30,  1878,  and  the  actual  weather  that  resulted  in  this  country  on  the 
dates  for  which  the  predictions  were  issued. 


Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

1878 

A great  storm  will  probably 

Heavy  gales  from  N.W.  on 

Success. 

5th 

arrive  on  the  north  and 

our  north  and  north-east 

March 

central  European  coasts 
about  the  8th,  with  heavy 
gales  from  S.E,  veering  to 

coasts  on  March  7th  and 
8th.  Weather,  which  had 
been  mild  for  past  fort- 

M 

N.W.,  rains,  and  high  fol- 

night,  became  cold,  and 

• 

0 

lowed  by  low  temperatures. 

violent  showers  of  hail  and 

The  storm  will  be  very 
dangerous  in  Atlantic  north 
of  45  degrees.  Warn  out- 
ward-bound vessels. 

snow  fell. 

loth 

A large  depression,  with  rains 

Heavy  gales  from  N.  and 

Success 

March 

and  strong  N.W.  winds. 

N.W.  on  coast  of  Den- 

as  far  as 

will  arrive  on  British  and 

mark  and  mouth  of  the 

Great 

N 

Erench  coasts  on  or  before 

Elbe  on  I2th  inst.  Strong 

Britain  is 

0 

the  1 2th.  The  temperature 

N.W.  gale  on  our  north- 

concerned. 

J2; 

will  probably  rise  decidedly 
over  central  Europe  and 

east  coast. 

Gale  does 
not  seem 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

N 

British  islands.  The  dis- 

to  have 

5: 

6 5 

turbance  may  prove  a seri- 

affected 

^ 1 

ous  one  in  German  Ocean 

French 

and  western  Baltic. 

coast. 

1878 

A depression,  with  several 

N.W.  gales  on  Norwegian 

Partial 

15th 

centres  of  disturbance,  will 

coast.  Did  not  affect 

success. 

March 

probably  reach  the  British 
and  Norwegian  coasts 
about  the  19th,  with  heavy 

British  Isles. 

CO 

rains,  strong  winds  from 
the  S.E.  veering  to  N.W., 

• 

0 

Z 

and  possibly  lightning. 
Bad  weather  will  prevail 

in  Atlantic  north  of  latitude 
45  degrees. 

1 8 th 

A storm-centre  will  probably 

The  storm  arrived  exactly  to 

Success. 

March 

reach  the  north  British  and 

the  day,  23rd  March.  It 

Norwegian  coasts  about 

was  accompanied  by  heavy 

the  23rd,  with  heavy  rains. 

snow-squalls,  in  one  of 

possibly  snow,  and  S.E.  to 

which  H.M.  S.  Eurydice 

N.W.  gales.  Another  de- 

was  lost  off  the  Isle  of 

pression  will  arrive  on  cen- 

Wight.  The  depression 

tral  coasts  of  Europe  about 

predicted  for  25th  arrived 

• 

0 

25th,  also  attended  by  rains 

off  British  coast  on  night 

and  high  winds,  and  will 
affect  British  Isles  and 

of  24th.  H^avy  squalls 
with  snow  and  hail 

France.  Bad  weather  will 
continue  in  Atlantic  north 
of  latitude  30  degrees. 

throughout  the  country. 

27  th 

A very  large  depression  is 

Heavy  gales  29th  and  30th, 

Success. 

March 

moving  towards  Europe. 

snow  and  very  low  tern- 

Its  storm-centre  will  pro- 

perature.  The  Times  of 

bably  reach  British,  Norwe- 

1st  April  specially  refers  to 

gian,  and  possibly  French 

the  very  destructive  cha- 

coasts  about  30th,  causing 

racter  of  this  storm  both  on 

10 

general  and  heavy  rains, 
with  snow  in  northern 

land  and  sea,  and  says  that 

• 

0 

for  many  hours  it  “attained 

districts,  and  strong  S.E. 
veering  to  N.W.  winds 
and  gales,  and  a sharp 
fall  of  temperature  Atlantic 
weather.  North  of  latitude 
40  will  continue  stormy. 

the  force  of  a hurricane.” 

31st 

A depression  is'moving  north- 

Strong  S.W.  to  N.W.  winds 

Success. 

March 

eastwards  from  the  New 

on  3rd  inst.,  accompanied 

• 

'O 

England  coast,  and  will 

by  rain  and  snow. 

6 

probably  reach  the  Nor- 

wegian  and  affect  the 

6oS 
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British  coasts  about  April 
;rd,  with  strong  S.W.  to 

X.W,  winds,  twins,  and 

V 

possibly  snow.  High  tom-  , 
peraturo  will  precede,  and 

0 

low  follow,  the  depression. 

6 

Atlantic  weather  will  Iv 

stormy  Knween  latitudes 
45  and  55  degrees. 

1S7S 

A depression,  with  strong 

4th 

X",  W.  winds  and  rains,  will 

April 

probably  reach  the  north 
British  and  Xorwegian 

coasts  about  the  Sth.  At- 

lantic  weather,  nonh  of 

latitude  30  dt^rees,  will 
continue  stormy. 

Sth 

A storm-centre  of  great  energt' 

April 

will  probably  arrive  on  the 
British  and  Xorwegian,  af- 
fecting the  French,  coasts, 
about  the  13th,  preceded 
bv  rains  and  strong  S.E. 

cc 

gales.  Heaw  weather  in 

Atlantic  north  of  latitude 

40  degrees  during  the  week. 

14th  A stomi  centre  will  pro- 
April  bably  arrive  on  the  British, 
French,  and  Noi^vegian 
coasts,  with  strong  S.E.  to 
S.  W,  gales  and  rain,  about 
I Sth.  X.  E.  gales  may  pre- 
cede the  storm  on  the  Bri- 
et  tish  and  X orweHan  coasts. 


o 

'Z, 


i 

Results  i 

Success  or 
failure 

i 

Strong  sc7ith'CasUrly  winds 

Partial 

with  rain-squalls  on  Sth 
inst.  Did  not  affect  X’or- 

success. 

way. 

Barometer  fell  steadilv  on 

Partial 

1 2 th,  and  on  13th  strong 
S.E.  Avind  with  heaA-y  rain 
throughout  the  kingdom ; 
gale  from  S.W.  with  hea\w 
sea  on  AX'est  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  full  force  of  the  storm 
was  not  felt  over  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as 

success. 

the  storm-centre  passed 
northward  over  Lapkand, 
descending  into  Russia  on 
the  17th  as  a severe  stonn. 

Barometer  fell  rapidly  on  Partial 

night  of  iSth.  On  19th  success, 

the  centre  of  stonu  was 
over  Scotland ; on  20th 

over  west  coast  of  Ireland  ; 
and  on  21st  over  mouth  of 
Channel,  where  sea  w.as 

very  rough.  Wet  weather, 
with  hea^-y  storms,  in  west 
of  England  on  2Qth,  and 
rain  during  the  whole 
time  depression  was  over 
I British  Isles.  Storm-cen- 

; tre  eventually  moved  over 

France  to  X’orth  Italy  and 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  i 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

1878 

24th 

April 

6 

M 

• 

0 

A depression,  attended  by 
rains  and  strong  S.E.  to 
W.  winds,  will  probably 
arrive  on  the  British  and 
Norwegian  coasts  about 
the  26th. 

Failure. 

Failure. 

14th 

A depression,  attended  by 

Strong  westerly  gales,  with 

Success. 

May 

strong  westerly  winds  and 
rain,  will  probably  arrive 

rain,  on  17th,  as  predicted. 
A great  deal  of  injury  done 

• 

on  the  British  coasts  about 

by  floods  and  lightning  in 

M 

• 

0 

2 

the  1 7th,  and  may  develop 
considerable  storm  energy 
about  longitude  45  degrees 
and  eastward. 

connection  with  this  storm. 

22nd 

A depression  will  probably 

Depression  arrived  on  British 

Partial 

May 

arrive  on  North  British  and 
Norwegian  coasts  about' 
27th,  attended  by  heavy 

and  Norwegian  coasts  as 
predicted.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  but  thunder. 

success. 

rains  and  S.E.  to  S.W. 

rain,  and  hail  throughout 

M 

gales.  The  weather  in 

British  Isles.  Centre  of 

• 

0 

Atlantic  north  of  latitude 

storm  moved  over  Ger- 

^2; 

40  degrees  and  east  of 
longitude  50  degrees  will 
be  stormy. 

many  to  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
where  heavy  N.  E.  gales 
accompanied  it. 

31st 

A storm-centre  will  probably 

The  depression  arrived  on 

Success. 

May 

arrive  on  the  British  and 
Norwegian  coasts,  attended 
by  strong  S.E.  to  S.W. 
gales,  about  the  3rd.  The 
centre  will  approach  from 

south-west  coast  of  Ireland 
on  3rd  June  as  predicted. 
The  centre  of  it  moved 
over  England  on  4th  June, 
attended  by  rain  and  strong 

CO 

the  south-west,  and  may 

easterly  to  south-easterly 

M 

develop  increased  force 

winds,  except  in  south 

d 

over  North  Sea  and  west- 

of  England,  where  it  blew 

ern  Baltic.  The  weather 

from  S.W.  This  storm. 

in  the  Atlantic  eastward 
from  longitude  40  and 
north  of  latitude  40  will 
be  stormy. 

like  the  last,  increased  in 
force  when  it  reached 
Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

8th 

A deep  depression  will  pro- 

A large  depression  advanced 

Success. 

June 

bably  arrive  on  the  north 
British  and  Norwegian 
coasts  about  the  12th,  at- 

towards  Irish  coast  on  the 
nth.  Strong  gales  in  Eng- 
land on  the  1 2 th  from 

tended  by  rains  and  strong 

south-west,  with  heavy 
rain.  Sea  in  Channel  very 

M 

S.E.  to  S.W.  vdnds. 

d 

Stormy  weather  will  be 
experienced  in  the  Atlantic 
east  of  longitude  50  during 
next  week. 

rough. 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

1878 

A storm-centre  is  rapidly 

loth 

moving  north-eastward, 

June 

and  will  probably  arrive 
on  British,  affecting  F rench 
and  Norwegian,  coasts, 
about  13th,  with  heavy 
rains  and  strong  S.E.  to 
S.W.  gales.  Another  cen- 

l/^ 

tre  is  following  rapidly. 

M 

The  weather  will  be  very 

• 

0 

stormy  in  Atlantic  east  of 

longitude  50  and  north  of 
latitude  40,  during  the 
week. 

29th 

Rapid  succession  of  depres- 

June 

sions,  attended  by  rains, 
squally  weather,  and  pro- 
bably frequent  thunder- 
storms, will  cross  the  north 
British  coasts,  from  south- 
west, between  30th  June 
and  4th  July,  followed  by 

>d 

M 

lower  temperatures. 

6 

nth 

Three  depressions,  attended 
by  moderate  gales,  rains, 
and  probable  lightning,  will 
pass  over  the  north  British 
and  Norwegian  coasts  be- 
tween the  1 2th  and  17th. 
Rains  will  extend  over  the 

July 

1 - 

British  Islands  and  north- 

M 

ern  France.  Disturbances 

d 

are  probable  for  the  region 

south-east  of  the  Azores 
towards  the  Spanish  coast. 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

The  Times  register  of  13th 

Partial 

states  that  a depression  lay 
off  the  south  of  Norway  on 
that  day  (the  one  last  men- 
tioned as  arriving  on  nth), 
and  that  another  one  ap- 
peared to  be  lying  off  south- 
west coasts.  This  second 
depression  moved  over  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  Ireland  on 
13th,  attended  by  heavy 
rain  over  British  Isles  and 
France.  Sea  in  Bay  of 
Biscay  very  rough,  but  gales 
on  British  coast  not  so 
heavy  as  predicted.  Heavy 
gale  from  west  or  north 
coast  of  Spain  on  14th. 

success. 

A well-marked  depression 
passed  over  north  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  on  30th, 
moving  to  south  of  Sweden 
on  1st  July.  Heavy  thunder- 
storms in  south  of  England. 
On  2nd,  wind  increased 
considerably,  with  thunder- 
storms. Another  depres- 
sion moved  into  German 
Ocean  on  night  of  2nd,  and 
a third  one  arrived  over 
north  of  Scotland  and 
passed  towards  Norway. 
Extraordinary  rains  at  Hat- 
field and  Bath  30th  June. 
These  storms  were  suc- 
ceeded by  much  lower 
temperature. 

Success. 

On  night  of  I ith,  a depression 
advanced  towards  south- 
west of  Ireland  from  At- 
lantic, bringing  with  it 
S.W.  breeze  and  rain.  On 
morning  of  12th  two  de- 
pressions were  reported, 
one  over  south  of  Norway, 
the  other  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel.  Heavy 
rains  fell  on  S.W.  coasts 
on  night  of  12th.  A dis- 
turbance passed  eastward 
over  Spain  and  Algeria 

1 during  14th  and  15th.  On 

Success. 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

tv 

<::> 

Vo 

1 

M 

d 

morning  of  17th  this  de- 
pression was  over  Mediter- 
ranean with  very  strong 
winds  from  S.E.  on  Italian 
coast,  and  from  E.  on 
French  coast. 

1878 

A storm-centre  will,  preceded 

The  ‘‘shallow  depression” 

Partial 

23rii 

by  a shallow  depression, 

referred  to  arrived  off  Irish 

success. 

July 

probably  reach  British,  af- 
fecting French,  coasts  about 
the  27th,  attended  by  strong 
S.E.  to  N.W.  gales  and 
rains,  possibly  lightning, 
and  followed  by  a fall  of 

coast  on  morning  of  25th, 
thence  over  England  to 
North  Sea.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  many  thunder- 
storms and  very  heavy  rain- 

00 

M 

fall.  The  main  depression 

temperature.  The  storm 

advanced  to  near  the  west 

• 

0 

track  will  probably  range 

coast  of  Ireland- on  28th, 

between  latitudes  40  and 
50  degrees  to  longitude  30 
degrees,  and  thence  north- 
eastward over  British 
Islands. 

but  became  dissipated.  It 
was  preceded  by  very  heavy 
rains,  and  the  Channel  was 
very  rough  for  some  days. 

28th 

An  extensive  depression,  with 

The  depression  referred  to 

Partial 

July 

rains,  will  probably  reach 
the  British  and  Norwegian 
coasts,  attended  by  strong 

arrived  on  coast  of  France 
on  2nd  August,  it  therefore 
came  lower  down  than  pre- 

success. 

ds 

M 

S.E.  to  S.W.  winds,  about 

dieted.  Gale  from  E.  at 

1st  August.  The  disturb- 

mouth  of  Channel  on  2nd. 

• 

0 

ance  will  probably  develop 

Severe  thunderstorms  and 

increased  energy  east  of 
longitude  30. 

very  heavy  rains  in  British 
Islands  on  3rd  and  4th. 

7th  and 

A large  depression,  moving 

A strong  S.W.  gale  set  in  at 

Success. 

8th 

north-eastward,  will  prob- 

Scilly  on  night  of  1 1 th.  On 

August 

ably  reach  the  British  and 
Norwegian  coasts  about  the 
iith,  with  rains,  strong 

morning  of  12  th  well- 
marked  depression  ad- 
vanced towards  north-west 

• 

0 

N 

N.E.  to  S.W.  winds,  and 

coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 

probably  lightning.  (Date 

land.  Gales  on  west  and 

0 

changed  to  12th  by  cable 

south-west  coasts,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and 
heavy  rains.  Centre  of  de- 
pression passed  toN  orthSea. 

message  August  8th.) 

nth 

A large  acpression  is  crossing 

The  barometer  had  risen  after. 

Success. 

August 

the  Atlantic,  and  will  prob- 

departure  of  depression  last 

ably  reach  British,  Nor- 

referred  to,  wFich  left  on 
1 2th.  On  15th  it  began  to 

M 

wegian,  affecting  French, 
coasts  about  the  15th. 

0 

fall  again  in  south-west. 

2; 

Rains,  strong  S.W.  to 

I 

On  1 6th  the  depression 
l R^2 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

1 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

N.E.  winds,  and  probably 

passed  right  over  British 

1 

! lightning. 

i 

Isles,  accompanied  by 
moderate  gales,  thunder- 

M 

1 

storms,  and  heavy  rains. 

1 

1 

The  rain  in  north  of  Scot- 

o 

! 

land  was  exceptionally 
heavy. 

1878 

A depression  will  probably 

The  depression  arrived  on  the 

Success. 

2lSt 

reach  the  British,  Nor- 

24th,  a day  earlier  than 

August 

wegian,  possibly  affecting 

predicted.  It  was  accom- 

the  French,  coasts  about 

panied  by  strong  winds  and 

ci 

the  25th,  attended  by 

very  heavy  rains.  French 

d 

rains  and  strong  winds. 

and  Norwegian  coasts  also 
affected. 

26th 

A depression  will  probably 

Depression  arrived  bn  the 

Success. 

August 

arrive  on  the  British,  pos- 
sibly affecting  the  Nor- 
wegian and  French,  coasts, 
about  the  29th,  attended 

29th  as  predicted.  On  the 
30th  there  were  gales  from 
west  to  south-west  in  the 
Channel  and  over  south  of 

No.  23. 

by  rains  and  strong  winds. 

England.  At  Southampton 
the  wind  blew  nearly  a 
hurricane  from  S.E.  Heavy 
rains  over  British  Isles. 

8th 

A cyclonic  storm  is  crossing 

A violent  storm  struck  the 

Success. 

Sept. 

the  Atlantic  south  of  lati- 
tude 40,  and  will  probably 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
coasts  on  the  nth,  causing 

reach  Spanish,  affecting 

great  damage  and  several 

’’i- 

French,  coasts,  about  iith. 

shipwrecks.  The  hail  also 

d 

Stormy  weather  in  the  Bay 

did  great  damage  to  vine- 

of  Biscay. 

yards  and  telegraph  lines 
in  Spain. 

1 

14th  I 

A storm-centre  is  crossing, 

The  storm  arrived  on  night  of 

Success. 

wSept. 

and  will  probably  reach 
British  and  French  coasts 

17th  and  continued  during 

1 8th  and  19th.  It  was 

10 

M 

about  the  i8th,  attended 

attended  by  heavy  rains. 

by  rains,  strong  south-east 

Wind  very  strong  in 

0 

to  north-west  winds.  j 

i 

Channel. 

26th 

Sept. 

vd 

N 

d 

12; 

A cyclonic  storm  is  crossing 
the  Atlantic  south  of  40 
degrees  latitude,  will  prob- 
ably reach  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  about  ist 
October.  Stormy  weather 
will  prevail  south  of  the’’ 
Azores.  The  storm  will  1 

This  prediction  was  not  ful- 
filled. 

Failure. 
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Date  of 
issue  of 
warning 

Cable  Message 

Results 

Success  or 
failure 

1 

No.  26 

— cont. 

subsequently  affect  all 
western  Europe  until  about 
4th. 

1878 

28th 

Sept. 

N 

• 

0 

A depression  will  probably 
arrive  on  British  and  Nor- 
wegian coasts  from  north- 
west about  the  30th,  at- 
tended by  rains  and  strong 
winds. 

The  depression  arrived  on 
night  of  29th  from  the 
north-west,  attended  by 
very  heavy  rains  as  pre- 
dicted. 

Success. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  out  of  twenty-seven  warnings 
issued  during  that  period,^  seventeen  proved  a perfect  success, 
eight  a partial  success,  and  only  two  were  failures.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  those  reckoned  as  a “ partial  success  ” caused 
bad  weather  and  heavy  rains  in  most  cases,  although  they  did  not 
bring  the  heavy  gales  or  strong  winds  predicted.  They  were  therefore 
just  as  valuable  to  the  general  public  as  those  that  proved  a complete 
success,  for  to  them  the  great  benefit  that  will  be  conferred  if  these 
predictions  prove  a permanent  success  will  be  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  useless  to  make  engagements  that  require  the  weather  to  be  fine  on 
particular  dates.  Four  or  five  days^  warning  that  a particular  day  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a wet  one  will  often  save  a vast  deal  of  discom- 
fort, even  if  it  does  no  more. 

No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  these  warnings  could  be  given 
than  the  fact  that  on  the  second,  and  successful,  voyage  of  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle,  Mr.  Dixon  had  daily  telegrams  sent  him  from  the 
Herald  Weather  Bureau  to  enable  him  to  choose  the  day  for  the 
start  from  Ferrol. 

Our  English  Meteorological  Office  has  not  hitherto  received  the 
warnings  from  the  New  York  Herald  with  much  favour.  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  of  that  office,  published  a pamphlet  in  1877  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  information  of  real  value  in  that  way.  The  chief 
point  he  raises  is,  that  a meteorologist  in  the  United  States  cannot  say 
“ which  out  of  several  gales  passing  out  to  sea  from  the  American  coast 
will  be  likely  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  with  unimpaired  energy.” 
In  stating  this,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  gale 

* It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period  taken  includes  the  months  least 
favourable  to  the  chance  success  of  predictions.  The  corresponding  period  this 
year  (1879)  will  show  still  more  favourable  results. 
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which  is  predicted  as  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  the  centre  of 
atmospheric  disturbance  (or  depression,”  as  it  is  usually  called,)  which 
causes  the  gale.  The  gale  itself  is  the  effect  of  that  depression,  and 
not  the  cause,  and  the  wind,  in  fact,  circulates  round  the  centre  of  the 
depression  like  the  water  round  the  centre  of  a whirlpool.  That 
these  depressions  have,  at  any  rate,  a tendency  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  west  to  east,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  writings  of  Captain 
Toynbee,  F.R.A.S.,  who,  like  Mr.  Scott,  is  a member  of  the  English 
Meteorological  Office.  Captain  Toynbee  states,  and  shows  by 
diagrams,  that  steamers,  when  outward-bound  to  America,  often  meet 
a succession  of  “ areas  of  low  pressure,”  and  when  homeward-bound 
to  Europe  often  run  with  such  a system  for  a considerable  time. 
This,  in  fact,  is  admitted  by 'Mr.  Scott, ^ but  he  objects  that,  granting 
the  depressions  do  cross  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
identify  a particular  one  in  its  course  entirely  across  the  Atlantic. 

Now,  for  eighteen  months  the  daily  observations  taken  by  the 
captains'  of  a large  number  of  vessels  scattered  over  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  those  over  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  and  the  entire 
European  coast,  were  carefully  charted  by  the  Paris  Observatory  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  M.  le  Verrier.  In  the  large  majority  of  these 
charts  it  is  clearly  shown  that  depressions  do  not  pass  over  the  ocean 
in  such  numbers  as  to  render  any  possible  confusion  in  their  identifi- 
cation. 

Only  a very  few  instances  can  be  found  of  storms  being  formed 
in  the  north  Atlantic  except  in  or  quite  near  to  the  tropical  zone  of 
that  ocean,  and  the  latter  cyclonic  disturbances  are  remarkably 
infrequent,  and  when  they  do  occur,  almost  invariably  have  a west- 
ward course  at  first,  which  brings  their  margins  at  any  rate  within 
the  reach  of  American  observation.  The  storms  leaving  the 
continent  off  the  New  England  and  New  Brunswick  coasts,  do  so  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  with  considerable  intervals  between  their 
centres — intervals  that  are  marked  by  conditions  which  generally 
prevent  the  union  of  the  storm-areas.  Cases  are  known  where  two  or 
even  three  storm-centres  enter  what  might  be  termed  the  same 
general  area  of  low  pressure,  but  these  instances  are  rare,  and  the 
storm-centres  never  lose  their  identity.  How  completely  the 
identity  of  storm-centres  is  kept  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
observations  on  the  American  continent  itself. 

Mr.  Scott  specially  remarks  upon  a prediction  from  the  Herald 
office  of  the  arrival  of  a storm-centre  on  our  coasts  on  the  19th 
February  1877.  A storm-centre  did  arrive  on  that  day,  but,  Mr. 

^ Vide  his  pamphlet  on  American  Storm- Warnings,  p.  2. 
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Scott  says,  ‘‘  the  path  of  the  disturbance  was  in  such  a direction  as, 
to  say  the  least,  would  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  area 
of  the  depression  in  question  had  come  from  America;  ” ^ and  on  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  said  that  the  presumption  was  that  the  storm 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Iceland  ; but,  in  reality,  the  very  fact 
of  this  storm  coming  to  the  British  Isles  from  the  north-west  was  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon  which  the 
He7'ald  predictions  are  based,  for  the  storm-centre  in  question  took  a 
general  north-easterly  course  from  Newfoundland,  and  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  areas  of  high  barometer  between  which  a great 
undulation  of  their  zone  line  occurred  in  which  the  storm-centre 
moved.  When  it  reached  a latitude  a little  north-westward*  of 
Scotland,  and  between  that  country  and  Iceland,  the  high  pressure  in 
advance  of  it  extended  rapidly  over  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the 
Baltic,  while  the  area  behind  it  receded  southwards  slowly,  so  as  to 
direct  the  movement  of  the  storm-centre  towards  the  east  and  south- 
east and  over  the  British  Islands,  thus  bringing  it  here  fro7ii  a north- 
west direction. 

Mr.  Scott’s  remark,  that  “ it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fact  of 
a gale  being  reported  on  the  day  for  which  one  is  foretold  does  not 
fiecessarily  prove  that  the  gale  felt  here  is  the  same  storm  that  left 
the  American  coast,”  has  been  fully  answ^ered  by  the  repeated  success 
of  these  predictions.  So  long  as  a prediction  here  and  there  only 
was  successful  it  might  be  fair  to  say  this,  but  Mr.  Scott  himself 
could  hardly  venture  to  repeat  the  remark  now. 

An  efficient  system  of  weather-warnings  would  confer  such  bene- 
fits upon  mankind  generally,  and  especially  upon  a maritime  nation 
like  ourselves,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  English  Meteorological 
Office  mil  see  the  necessity  in  future  of  working  cordially  with  their 
American  colleagues. 

C.  HALFORD  THOMPSON. 


^ Ai?ieruan  Storm-Warnmgs,  p.  6. 
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A PILGRIMAGE  TO  GLASTONBURY. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  homes  of  Christianity  in  England, 
I venture  to  think  that  Glastonbury  is  inferior  in  interest 
to  few,  if  any,  other  cities  in  these  islands  ; and  no  one  who  calls 
himself  a Christian,  to  whatever  form  of  worship  he  may  belong, 
ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  having  made  a pilgrimage  to  “ Ynys 
Gydryn,”  as  it  was  called  in  British  times — the  “ Glaestingbyrig  ” of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Dr.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  in  a lecture  recently 
delivered  before  the  Archaeological  Institute’s  Congress  at  Taunton, 
he  thus  enthusiastically  expresses  himself  with  respect  to  Glastonbury: 

It  is  certain  that  Glastonbury  was  the  one  church  of  first  rank  in 
England  which  stood  as  a memorial  of  the  British  days,  the  only  one 
which  had  lived  unscathed  through  the  storm  of  English  conquest, 
and  which  received  equal  reverence  from  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  At  Canterbury  and  York  and  London  the  Christianity 
of  earlier  days  had  been  utterly  swept  away  by  our  heathen  fore- 
fathers. The  Roman,  the  Scottish  missionary  found  a field  ready  to 
their  hands,  when  all  that  survived  of  the  elder  day  was  here  and  there 
a crumbling  and  desecrated  ruin,  to  which  men  still  pointed  as  the 
shrine  of  a faith  which  had  passed  away.  At  Canterbury  and  York 
and  London  there  is  no  historic  tie  between  the  vanquished  Church 
of  the  Briton  and  the  Church  of  the  Englishman  which  still  abides. 
A black  night  of  heathenism,  of  greater  or  lesser  length,  parts  off  the 
one  from  the  other  by  an  impassable  gulf.  At  Glastonbury  it  was 
not  so.  There  the  old  British  sanctuary  lived  on  under  English  rule, 
and  fell  only  at  the  hands  of  destroyers  of  baser  mould  in  days  which 
by  comparison  appear  but  as  yesterday.  The  very  arrangements 
of  the  minster  of  Glastonbury  still  live  on,  as  a speaking  witness,  to 
tell  us  what  stood  on  that  spot  in  the  days  of  the  hoariest  antiquity. 
The  church  of  wicker  and  timber,  the  primitive  Avork  of  the  Briton, 
lived  on  through  English,  Danish,  and  Norman  conquest.  It  was 
enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ina ; it  beheld  the  devotions  of  Cnute,  when 
he  made  his  offerings  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  Edmund.  To 
the  east  of  that  primeval  church,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  raised  a 
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statelier  minster  of  stone.  The  two  stood  side  by  side,  witnesses  of 
the  sway  of  two  successive  nations,  till  both  alike  yielded  to  the 
grander  conceptions  of  the  architects  of  the  twelfth  century.  And, 
in  a figure,  both  live  there  still.  The  western  Lady  Chapel,  in  later 
times  overshadowed  by  the  Legend  of  St.  Joseph,  still  stands  in  its 
site  and  place,  the  representative  of  the  church  in  which  Arthur  may 
have  prayed ; while  the  great  abbey  church  at  the  east  end  of  it  no 
less  represents  the  church  which  Dunstan  reared,  and  round  whose 
altars  were  gathered  the  tombs  of  the  mightiest  rulers  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  The  Briton,  and  the  Norman  who  had 
listened  to  his  lore,  both  believed  that  Arthur  lay  in  the  tomb  before 
the  high  altar  which  bore  his  name.  The  Englishman  knew  that 
those  walls  sheltered  the  shrine  of  Edgar,  the  giver  of  peace,  the 
tomb  of  Edmund,  the  doer  of  great  deeds,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
descendant  and  namesake,  the  mighty  Ironside.  There  is  no  other 
spot  in  Britain  which,  like  this,  gathers  round  it  all  the  noblest 
memories  alike  of  the  older  and  the  newer  dwellers  in  the  land. 
Less  exalted  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  less  often  in  later  times  the  scene 
of  great  events,  less  happy  in  having  been  handed  over  to  the  wanton 
will  of  the  most  ruthless  of  destroyers,  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  in 
its  ruined  state,  still  keeps  a charm  which  does  not  belong  even  to 
the  mother  church  at  Canterbury,  or  to  the  royal  abbey  at  West- 
minster. It  stands  on  strictly  English  ground  as  a likeness  of  the 
Christianity  of  those  ancient  times,  while  our  fathers  still  pressed  on 
in  the  names  of  Woden  and  Thor  to  overthrow  the  altars  and  smite 
the  ministers  of  Christ.” 

I shall  leave  it  to  professed  antiquaries  to  settle  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  Glastonbury;  whether  it  comes  from  the  glassy  ” blue 
colour  of  the  waters  which  surround  it,  and  still  make  it  almost  an 
island,  or  from  the  herb  glaest  ” or  woad,  with  which  our  forefathers 
are  said  to  have  stained  their  bodies.  It  is  more  to  my  purpose  to 
say  that,  on  account  of  its  apple-bearing  qualities,  the  low-lying 
district  which  surrounds  Glastonbury  was  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  by  which  name  it  figures  in  poetry  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
those  Arthurian  legends  which  Alfred  Tennyson  has  awakened  into 
fresh  life.  For  was  not  this  the  spot  to  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  story,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  brought  the  “ Holy  Grail,”  and 
where  he  preached  the  faith  of  Christ  and  founded  a church  for  His 
worship  ? 

Although  Mr.  Freeman  is  firmly  convinced  that  “ Glastonbury 
did  not  become  English  till  the  year  658,”  when  the  West  Saxons 
drove  back  the  Welsh  to  the  river  Parret  and  to  Petherton,  yet  it  is 
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certain  that  a settlement  was  founded  on  this  spot  in  the  British  or 
Roman  era.  The  origin  of  the  noble  abbey  which  was  so  long  its 
pride  is  ‘‘  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  ; ” but,  growing  up  around  it 
sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  ago,  and  sheltering  under  the  safeguard 
of  its  sanctity,  we  see  a small  town,  partly  secular,  but  more  largely 
ecclesiastical,  with  the  name  of  Glaston  or  Glaestun.  Originally  an 
island,  it  is  still  intersected  by  streams,  and  the  river  Brue  still  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  town,  the  marsh  lands  which  once  surrounded  it 
having  long  since  been  reclaimed,  and  turned  into  apple  orchards 
and  rich  pastures.  In  spite  of  being  connected  with  the  busy  world 
by  a railway,  Glastonbury  still  wears  much  of  the  appearance  of  a town 
of  the  middle  ages;  though  the  erection  of  a row  of  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  principal  street  has  blocked  out  the  view  of  the 
abbey  ruins,  and  renders  it  rather  difficult  for  strangers  to  find  out 
the  entrance  to  them. 

We  turn  very  naturally  to  the  ‘‘Guide-book,”  and  learn  that  the  only 
way  of  access  is  through  a gateway,  which  was  once  part  of  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  but  now  belongs  to  a confectioner’s  shop.  We  enter,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a narrow  passage,  which  faith  of  a high  order  only  could 
believe  to  be  the  approach  to  so  sacred  a spot.  We  reach  an  inner 
postern  gateway  in  a small  garden,  and  having  duly  paid  our  sixpence 
for  admission,  we  walk  through  and  find  ourselves  in  a meadow  or 
apple  orchard,  walled-in  on  every  side.  To  our  right,  as  w^e  enter, 
is  a thorn-tree  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  a veritable  scion  of 
the  old  Glastonbury  thorn,  said  to  have  been  the  staff  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  to  have  been  planted  by  his  hand.  Like  the 
parent  tree,  the  off-shoot,  its  successor,  is  said  and  believed  all 
round  the  country  to  blossom  at  Christmas.  When  I saw  it 
towards  the  close  of  February  last,  the  snow  was  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  was  certainly  in  leaf,  and  its  bright  foliage  was  the  only  green 
object  to  be  seen,  except  the  mistletoe  on  the  apple  trees,  for  miles 
around. 

We  pass  on  a few  yards,  and  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
western  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  noble  abbey  itself.  These  present 
a fine  example  of  Norman  and  Early  English  architecture,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  colour  and  the  sharpness  of  their  mouldings  add 
much  to  their  picturesqueness.  Immediately  before  us  stands  what 
is  commonly  called  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  though,  properly  speaking,  it 
was  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  strangely  placed,  like  a “ Galilee,”  at  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  and  forming  a vestibule  to  it.  It  is  of  late 
Norman  date,  with  details  of  a transitional  character,  and  the  masonry 
is  simply  admirable,  being  evidently  not  “ done  by  contract,”  but 
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executed  by  conscientious  workmen  whose  souls  were  in  their  work, 
not  above  it.  The  chapel  is  roofless,  but  most  of  its  four  walls  are 
standing.  The  windows  in  the  upper  tier  are  round-headed,  and 
beautifully  moulded  ; the  arcades  below  are  formed  by  round-headed 
arches  intersecting  each  other,  and  spring  from  light  and  graceful 
shafts.  Early  English  rather  than  Norman  in  their  character.  This 
chapel,  which  occupies  the  site  of  one  which  claimed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  church  in  Britain,  was  consecrated  in  a.d.  1186;  it 
is  said  to  have  been  “ built  of  squared  stones,  and  to  have  no 
possible  ornament  omitted  ; ” and  its  appearance  quite  justifies  qhe 
expression.  Two  out  of  the  four  turrets  which  once  adorned  its 
angles  remain ; and  its  north  and  south  doorways  are  fine  examples 
of  Norman  art,  resembling  those  at  Iffley  near  Oxford,  though  the 
sculptures  which  once  adorned  them  are  too  far  mutilated  to  be  now 
deciphered.  The  northern  porch  is  supposed  to  have  opened  into 
the  burying  ground  of  the  laity,  and  the  south  into  the  churchyard  of 
the  monks,  covering  the  spot  in  which,  if  the  old  tradition  is  to  be 
.trusted,  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  buried,  as  well  as  King  Arthur, 
the  hero  of  Western  romance.  The  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  lit  by 
a triplet  of  circular-headed  windows,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
windows  in  the  interior  are  adorned  with  an  elegant  interlacing 
arcade,  with  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  external  buttresses  are 
flat,  after  the  Norman  fashion,  and  have  small  shafts  at  their  angles. 
A small  part  of  the  ribs  which  once  supported  the  vaulting  inside  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

Eastward  of  this  chapel,  and  connecting  it  with  the  great  church 
beyond,  is  a second  smaller  chapel  in  the  pointed  style,  the  deli- 
cate ornamentation  of  which  has  suffered  more  severely  than  the  more 
massive  Norman  structure.  It  was  probably  not  used  for  mass,  but 
for  processions  and  preaching,  and  served  as  a vestibule  to  the  great 
church.  Indeed,  Professor  Willis  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a Galilee  porch,  to  give  access  to  the  western  door  from  the  monks’ 
cemetery  on  the  south,  and  from  the  cemetery  of  the  laity  on  the 
north.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in  a sadly  ruinous  plight ; part  of  its 
once  beautiful  floor  having  fallen  into  the  crypt  below,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  walls  being  pushed  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
at  the  same  time  supported  by  huge  giants  of  ivy,  which  have  driven 
their  fangs  deep  Lito  the  solid  masonry.  The  crypt  beneath  this 
chapel,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  was  probably  used,  not  for 
divine  service,  but  for  interments,  as  many  of  the  pious  laity  as  well 
as  the  monks  desired  to  rest  in  death  near  by  the  bones  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  walls  of  the  crypt  are  extremely  thick,  and  are  sufficiently 
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perfect  at  the  east  end  to  show  the  plan  and  design  of  the  build- 
ing. The  antiquary  Stukely,  who  paid  a visit  to  the  Abbey  in  1724, 
writes  : 

Underneath  the  chapel  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  a vault,  now  full  of 
water,  the  floor  of  the  chapel  being  beaten  down  into  it.  It  was  wrought  with 
great  stones.  There,  was  a capacious  receptable  for  the  dead ; but  they  have 
taken  up  many  leaden  coffins  and  melted  them  into  cisterns. 

The  exact  date  of  this  crypt  is  not  known,  some  writers  regard- 
ing it  as  of  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  Professor  Willis  considers  it  of 
the  fifteenth.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  doorway  at  the 
north-west  corner  leading  down  into  it  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
It  may  be  added,  that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  clear  out  a 
portion  of  the  crypt  about  half  a century  ago,  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
coffins  of  strong  oak  were  found,  each  containing  a skeleton,  with  a 
long  rod  of  thorn  or  hazel  on  his  right  hand.  These  rods,  and  even 
the  wooden  rests  for  the  heads,  were  perfect,  but  they  crumbled  away 
when  exposed  to  the  outer  air. 

In  the  southern  side  of  the  crypt  is  an  arched  recess  leading  down 
to  a well,  which  was  not  known  to  exist  until  accidentally  discovered 
by  a party  of  explorers  in  1825,  who  thought  it  to  be  a holy  well ; 
and  great  was  the  wonder,  and  many  were  the  surmises  of  the  neigh- 
bouring savans  on  the  subject,  some  of  whom  were  disposed  to  con- 
nect it  with  pilgrimages  and  miracles.  But  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  aperture  so  long  choked  up  with  rubbish  was  a small 
room  used  by  the  priests  for  robing  and  disrobing,  and  that  the  well 
was  probably  used  for  washing  the  surplice  and  alb.  Though  the 
entrance  is  inside,  the  well  is  outside  the  wall  of  the  building ; and 
the  round-headed  arch  which  covers  the  former  proves  it  to  be  as 
old  as  the  Norman  era. 

The  Great  Church,  which  we  now  enter,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  was  of  later  date  and  far  greater  architectural 
pretensions  than  the  structure  thus  far  described.  It  was  begun  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; but  the  works  were  stopped, 
probably  by  the  wars,  through  the  reigns  of  his  sons,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  and  King  John,  and  indeed  were  not  finished  until  a.d.  1303, 
nearly  a hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  foundations  had  been  laid. 
The  Church  was  then  consecrated,  doubtless  with  great  pomp.  It 
was  beautified  and  -adorned  in  various  ways  by  successive  abbots 
during  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Thus  Walter  de  Taunton,  we  are 
told,  “gave  the  choir  screen,  and  set  up  the  great  rood-loft  with  the 
crucifix,  and  Mary  and  John.”  Another  Abbot,  Adam  de  Sodbury, 
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the  same  who  gave  the  curious  clock  to  the  Cathedral  of  Wells, 
vaulted  nearly  all  the  nave,  and  ornamented  it  with  splendid  paintings, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  j he  also  decorated  the  high  altar  with  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  a tabernacle  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
Walter  de  Monnington,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
put  a groined  vaulting  over  the  choir,  and  added  two  bays  to  the 
Presbytery,  as  Leland  informs  us.  Both  he  and  William  of  Wor- 
cester mention  the  fine  painted  glass  which  filled  its  windows.  The 
gifts  of  other  abbots,  especially  Beere  and  Whyting,  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  the  addition  of  chapels  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  duly  chronicled 
by  Leland.  The  Great  Church  was  400  feet  in  length,  or  580 
including  the  transitional  Galilee  and  St.  Joseph’s  chapel.  This 
being  the  case,  and  such  being  the  religio  loci^  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that,  four  centuries  ago,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Glastonbury 
stood  second  in  beauty  only  to  Wells  in  all  Somerset,  if  indeed  second 
to  it.  Besides  a long  series  of  abbots  and  priors  of  saintly  character, 
it  was  the  burial-place  of  kings  and  princes,  and  contained  many 
rich  monuments  and  chantry  chapels.  The  remains  of  King  Arthur 
and  those  of  his  queen,  for  instance,  were  laid  before  the  high  altar, 
and  those  of  Edmund  the  Elder  and  Edmund  Ironside  to  the  north 
and  south  of  them.  William  of  Worcester  states  that  the  entrance 
gateway  of  the  church  was  very  grand  ; but  of  this  no  trace  remains. 
In  all  probability  it  opened  into  the  north  aisle  opposite  the  High 
Street. 

But  little  of  this  once  magnificent  structure  now  remains.  The 
two  lower  piers  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  one  of  its  northern  tran- 
sept chapels,  are  nearly  all  that  is  left.  Most  of  the  details,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  are  of  the  transitional  style,  exhibiting  a mixture 
of  the  round  and  pointed  arches.  One  large  arch,  at  the  junction  of 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  still  stands  to  show  the  beauty  and  propor- 
tions of  the  tower.  Rising  on  high  in  its  lonely  grandeur  and 
beauty,  it  irresistibly  reminds  the  travelled  pilgrim  of  the  tall  and 
solitary  eastern  window  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham. 

The  nave,  as  we  can  still  trace  clearly,  w^as  at  a lower  level  than 
the  chancel,  for  part  of  the  steps  remain.  Collinson  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  measurements  of  the  fabric  : — “ The  nave  of  the  great 
church  from  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  to  the  cross — where  the  lower 
stood — was  220  feet  long  ; the  choir  was  155  feet  long;  each  tran- 
sept 45  feet  long;  and  the  tower  45  feet  in  breadth  and  in  length.” 

A smooth  turf,”  writes  the  author  of  the  local  guide-book,  ‘‘  now 
carpets  the  spot  where  once  no  marble  could  be  too  costly,  no 
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tesselated  floor  too  gorgeous,  for  the  feet  of  all  the  good,  all  the  great, 
all  the  noble  of  the  land  to  tread.”  And  it  is  good  news  to  learn,  on 
the  same  local  authority,  that  “all  fear  of  further  destruction  to 
these  precious  ruins  is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Austin,  the  owner  of 
the  abbey  estate,  and  the  occupier  of  the  modern  house  to  the  east 
of  them,  keeps  the  whole  precincts  in  beautiful  order.”  I can  bear 
ocular  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  words  ; for  no  turf  can  b6  more 
green,  or  level,  or  well  kept,  than  that  which  stretches  from  the 
modern  mansion  to  the  easternmost  wall  of  the  abbey  ruins.  I wish 
I could  say  that  the  grass  which  surrounds  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  is  in 
the  same  condition.  And  yet  it  has  every  claim  to  be  kept  with 
equal  reverence  and  care.  William  of  Malmesbury  records  the 
intense  sanctity  of  the  spot,  as  being  held  in  especial  veneration  on 
account  of  the  number  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors  who  had 
ended  their  days  here,  and  had  found  a resting-place  in  this  God’s 
acre,  or  whose  bones  had  been  carried,  or  “ translated  ” thither 
after  their  death.  It  appears  from  him  to  have  got  in  consequence 
the  name  of  “ The  tomb  of  saints.”  “ Our  fathers,”  adds  the  old 
chronicler,  “ did  not  dare  to  use  any  idle  discourse,  or  to  spit  in  it, 
^vithout  some  great  necessity.  Enemies  and  other  naughty  men  were 
not  suffered  to  lie  buried  there,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  bring  horse, 
or  dog,  or  hawk  upon  the  ground  ; for,  if  they  did  so,  it  was  noticed 
that  they  died  forthwith.”  So  highly,  indeed,  was  the  spot  reverenced, 
that  “ kings,  queens,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  others  of  a lower  de- 
gree, esteemed  themselves  happy  in  being  allowed  to  increase  its 
possessions,  if  only  they  could  gain  a place  of  sepulture  amongst  its 
dead.”  He  chronicles  the  names  of  many  persons  to  whom  this 
privilege  was  accorded,  including  twelve  disciples  of  St.  Philip,  St. 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  David  of  Wales,  St.  Gildas,  St.  Dunstan,  St. 
Urban,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  many  other  holy  personages,  to  the 
possession  of  whose  bones,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  other 
places  put  in  rival  claims.  It  is  not  a little  singular  that  he  omits  to 
include  in  his  list  the  name  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  : perhaps  it  was 
too  well  knowm  in  connection  with  Glastonbury  to  need  recording. 
Among  the  laymen  who  are  said  to  repose  here  is  Coel,  King  of 
Britain,  the  father  of  St  Helena,  and  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  St  Joseph’s  chapel,  in 
this  lay  burial-ground,  were  formerly  two  lofty  mounds  or  jjyraraids 
of  stone  and  earth,  the  space  between  which  contained  King  Arthur’s 
grave.  But  these  were  ruthlessly  knocked  down  and  levelled  towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  materials  being  used  for  mending  the 
roads. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  Tennyson  embodies  this  fact  in 
‘‘The  Holy  Grail” 

I’m  going  a long  way, 

With  these  thou  seest,  if  indeed  I go, 

For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a doubt. 

To  th’  Island- Valley  of  Avalion ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow. 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ; but  it  lies 
Deep  meadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns. 

And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  seas, 

Where  I can  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. 

The  bodies  of  King  Arthur  and  his  wife  Gynevere,  according 
to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  were  transferred  from  this  spot  to  their 
final  resting-place,  before  the  high  altar  in  the  great  church,  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  I.  and  his  queen  Eleanor,  when  they  kept  Easter 
at  Glastonbury  in  1277, 

The  tradition  which  makes  Glastonbury  the  burial-place  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  though  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  is 
certainly  of  ancient  date.  It  is  generally  said  that  he  lay  near  to  the 
second  window  of  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  which  bears  his  name. 
This  tradition  it  is  which  caused  a vast  number  of  pilgrims  to  visit 
Glastonbury  and  to  make  offerings  at  his  reputed  tomb  ; and  doubt- 
less it  was  on  account  of  it  that  the  name  of  the  chapel  was  changed, 
as  stated  above. 

The  legend  of  Joseph  has  been  celebrated  in  song  by  more  than 
one  poet ; and  the  saint  is  famous  as  having  brought  into  Britain 
not  only  the  Christian  Faith,  but  also  the  “ Holy  Grail,”  as  witness 
Tennyson  : — 

The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  His  own. 

This  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o’er  Moriah,  the  good  saint 
Arimathean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord, 

And  there  while  it  abode  ; and  if  a man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal’d  at  once. 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills. 

In  the  like  manner  writes  Spenser,  in  his  “Faerie  Queen”  : — 

— Good  Lucius, 

That  first  received  Christianity, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ’s  evangely  : 

Y et  true  it  is,  that  long  before  that  day 
Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 

Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle,  they  say, 

And  preacht  the  truth. 
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A shrine,  or  feretrum,  of  St.  Dunstan  was  for  some  two  centuries 
set  up  in  the  church  at  Glastonbury ; but  an  unseemly  strife  arose 
between  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  those  in  the  “ far  west  ” as  to 
the  genuineness  of  two  rival  sets  of  bones,  each  of  which  were  claimed 
as  belonging  to  the  saint.  The  strife,  I may  add,  was  never  satis- 
factorily settled  until  the  days  of  the  Reformation  came,  when  nearly 
all  shrines,  whether  at  Glastonbury  or  at  Canterbury,  were  summarily 
levelled  with  the  dust. 

The  far-famed  Abbot’s  Kitchen,  an  octangular  stone  structure, 
stands  about  150  yards  from  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Joseph’s 
chapel,  adjoining  the  site  of  the  monastic  buildings,  which  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  with  this  exception.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a field,  with  a separate  entrance,  and  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  ruins.  This  kitchen  is  generally  ascribed  to  Abbot  Whiting, 
but  more  probably  owes  its  erection  to  Abbots  Brainton  or  Chinnock, 
about  the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Stukely  : “ It  is  formed  from  an  octagon  included  in  a 
square  ; four  fire-places  fill  the  four  angles,  having  chimneys  over 
them  ; on  the  flat  part  of  the  roof  between  these  rises  the  arched 
octagonal  pyramid,  crowned  with  a double  lanthorn,  one  within 
another.  There  are  eight  curved  ribs  within,  which  support  this 
vault,  and  eight  funnels  for  letting  out  the  steam  through  windows, 
within  which,  in  a lesser  pyramid,  hung  the  bell  to  call  the  poor 
people  to  the  adjacent  almonry,  whose  ruins  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  said  kitchen.  The  stones  of  the  pyramidal  roof  are  all  cut 
slanting  with  the  same  bevels,  to  throw  off  the  rain.”  The  local 
guide-book  already  quoted  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  kitchen  as 
thirty-three  and  a half  feet  square  within,  and  seventy-two  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  lantern  by  which  it  is  surmounted.  The  writer  adds 
that  each  of  the  four  fire-hearths  within  is  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox 
whole,  and  that  the  system  of  double  funnels*  doubtless  served  to 
keep  the  kitchen  free  from  smoke  and  steam.  Its  stout  external 
buttresses,  reaching  to  the  roof,  form  a pleasing  and  striking  feature. 
With  respect  to  this  kitchen,  there  is  a tradition  that  Harry  the  Eighth, 
having  threatened  to  burn  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen  as  a punishment  for 
his  luxuriant  style  of  living.  Abbot  Whiting  replied  that  he  would 
build  a kitchen  which  not  all  the  wood  in  the  royal  forests  would 
burn.  But  the  anecdote  cannot  be  true,  for  it  involves  an  anachronism, 
as  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Guide  though,  as  he  remarks,  the 
story  may  have  related  to  a former  abbot  and  a former  sovereign. 

I have  said  above,  that  St.  J oseph’s  chapel  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
much  earlier  church.  Respecting  this  early  edifice,  tradition  tells  us 
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that  it  was  built  by  some  of  our  Lord's  discii)lcs,  and  that  early  in 
the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  known  already  as  Vetusta  JiccUsia^ 
it  was  cased  with  boards  and  covered  with  lead  so  carefully  that  it 
lost  none  of  its  sanctity  thereby.  It  is  i)robable  that  the  tradition 
contains  some  germs  of  truth  ; and  we  may  believe,  without  any 
great  exercise  of  faith,  that  in  the  Jhitish  or  Roman  times — perhaps 
throughout  both — there  was  here  an  oratory  or  chat)el  built  by  very 
early  converts  to  the  Christian  Laith  ; and  that  this  iwimitive  chapel, 
constructed  out  of  wattles,  withies,  reeds,  and  other  such  materials, 
which  were  to  be  gathered  in  abundance  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  was 
venerated  at  a very  early  date  as  the  first  Christian  church  in,  at  all 
events,  the  west  of  Ihitain.  According  to  a brazen  plate  once  allixed 
to  a pillar  in  the  church,  and  afterwards  in  Spelman's  iiossession,  this 
primitive  chapel  was  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and  an 
illustration  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ai)[)endix  to  Warner’s  “ Claston- 
bury." 

The  fourth  church  in  succession,  however,  was  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  by  the  advice  of  the 
then  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  afterwards  liberally  endowed  by  him. 
This  church,  with  the  adjoining  monastery,  was  ravaged  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  restored  by  ])unstan,  who  had  been 
brought  up  within  its  walls  as  a boy,  and  who,  as  abbot,  intro- 
duced into  it  the  strict  rule  of  St.  ]lenedict.  'I’he  connection  of 
St.  Dunstan  with  Glastonbury  in  early  life  forms  part  of  every 
child's  earliest  lessons  in  ICnglish  history.  Largely  enriched  by  King 
Edgar,  and  by  other  monarchs  and  i)relates,  the  abbey  i)assed  in 
due  course  into  the  hands  of  Norman  monks,  whose  impress  has 
remained  marked  indelibly  upon  its  fa])ric  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  gradual  erection  of  the  great  monastic  church  has  been  exiilaincd 
above. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  say  that,  after  several  centuries  ot 
prosperity  and  external  peace,  broken  only  by  the  long  strife  with 
Canterbury  about  St.  Dunstan’s  relics,  the  royal  tyrant  Henry  set  his 
covetous  eyes  on  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  this  church ; that  he 
called  upon  Abbot  Whiting  to  recognise  him  as  “ sui)rcme  head  of 
the  Church  ” — a command  which  the  abbot  seems  to  have  obeyed, 
probably  with  some  mental  reservation  ; for  when  the  king  insisted  as 
“ Head  of  the  Church  ” that  the  abbey  should  be  surrendered  into 
his  hands,  Whiting  refused  to  obey  the  mandate,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  as  a traitor.  He  was  subsequently  brought  down  to  Wells, 
tried  and  arraigned,  and  (it  is  scarcely  needful  to  add)  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  carried  back  to  Glastonbury  next 
VOL.  ccxLv.  NO.  1787.  s s 
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day,  and  put  to  death  on  the  top  of  the  Ton*  Hill,’’  which  looks 
down  so  proudly  on  the  peaceful  valley  of  Avalon  ; his  head  being 
set  over  his  own  abbey  gate,  and  his  four  quarters  sent  to  Wells, 
Bath,  Ilchester,  and  Bridgwater.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man 
venerable  for  his  years,  and  justly  admired  on  account  of  his  strict 
and  religious  life ; and  it  would  seem  that  his  chief  offence  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Cromwell  and  his  myrmidons,  the 
abbot’s  house,  with  its  adjacent  deer  parks  at  North  wood  and 
Sharpham,  was  ‘Hhe  noblest  they  had  ever  seen  of  that  sort;  they 
thought  it  fit  for  the  king  and  no  one  else.” 

On  the  poor  abbot’s  death  the  abbey,  its  church,  and  its  possessions 
all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  tyrant,  who,  however,  did  not 
care  to  occupy  it.  He  gave  it,  shortly  after,  into  the  hands  of  the  Sey- 
mours, Dukes  of  Somerset;  and  the  lands  were  sold — not,  however, 
till  the  church  had  been  stripped  of  its  treasures,  and  the  entire  range 
of  buildings  given  up  to  spoliation  and  plunder.  The  annual  income 
of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  given  as  upwards  of  ;^3,ooo,  and 
its  abbot  held  a seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  second  only  to  his 
brother  of  St.  Albans. 

I have  said  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ruin  worked  by  plunderers, 
iconoclasts,  and  the  hand  of  time,  the  little  town  of  Glastonbury 
wears  an  ecclesiastical  appearance.  At  the  place  where  its  four 
streets  meet,  near  the  old  western  gate  of  the  abbey,  stands  a 
market  cross — modernised,  it  is  true,  but  the  lawful  successor  of  one 
which  looked  down  on  the  vendors  of  country  wares  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  Close  beside  it,  on  the  north  side  of 
High  Street,  is  the  old  Pilgrims’  Inn,  now  rejoicing  in  the  sign  of 
The  George.”  It  is  a Perpendicular  building,  erected  by  Abbot 
Selwood  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  front  is  a mass 
of  handsome  panelling,  pierced  here  and  there  for  windows  ; a gate- 
way occupies  its  centre,  while  on  the  left  a bay  rises  the  whole  length 
of  the  house.  Above  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  the  abbey  quartered 
with  those  of  Edward  IV.  “ This  fine  house,”  writes  the  author  of 
the  local  Guide,  ‘‘  is  built  throughout  of  freestone,  and  the  original 
newel  staircase  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms.  The  extensive 
cellars  are  of  a dungeon-like  aspect  : one  of  the  arches  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  blocked  up,  which  suggests  the  idea  that 
it  must  have  been  connected  with  the  monastery  by  a passage  under 
the  street.  Here  is  a spring  of  water,  and  also  a stone  seat,  upon 
which  penitents  are  traditionally  said  to  have  sat  up  to  their  knees  in 
water.  The  abbot  paid  all  the  expenses  of  this  inn ; every  visitor 
was  treated  as  a guest,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days.  The 
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fact  is,  that  the  relics  at  Glastonbury  attracted  an  enormous  number 
of  people  to  the  shrines.  At  first  the  visitors  found  accommodation 
inside  the  abbey;  then  an  hospitium  or  hospice  was  erected  in 
contact  with  the  abbey  walls ; and  when  that  did  not  afford  the 
necessary  accommodation,  this  Pilgrims’  Inn  was  opened.” 

In  the  same  street,  only  a few  doors  distant,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  way,  is  another  quaint  Perpendicular  house,  built  by  Abbot  Beare, 
and  called  the  Tribunal.  It  was  originally  the  court-house  of  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  cellars  or  crypt  below  possibly 
served  as  a prison.  The  hand  of  time  seems  to  have  passed  over  it 
very  lightly,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  ceilings  and  chimney-pieces, 
it  remains  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  first  erected.”  It  is  still 
used  as  a solicitor’s  office. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  High  Street,  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
Torr,  is  a fine  specimen  of  an  abbey  barn,  cruciform  in  its  ground 
plan,  and  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  length.  Its  windows  and  gables 
are  adorned  with  effigies  of  the  four  evangelists,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
an  abbot — probably  the  founder. 

Returning  to  the  market-place,  we  find  ourselves  standing  before 
the  “ Red  Lion  Inn,”  a modern  structure,  inserted  in  a nondescript 
manner  into  a larger  and  handsomer  and  older  building.  A nearer 
glance  serves  to  show  that  this  house,  which  sadly  eclipses  the  west 
front  of  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  was  originally  the  grand  entrance  and 
porter’s  lodge.  The  vaulted  entrance  for  foot-passengers  still  remains 
as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  though  it  leads  only  into  the  inn  yard  ; 
beyond,  however,  is  a small  gateway  surmounted  by  the  abbot’s  arms 
and  supporters,  leading  to  an  ancient  almshouse  for  women.  The 
outline  of  the  carriage  entrance  is  distinctly  traceable  by  an  arched  vault 
in  a sitting-room  over  the  present  entrance,  which  is  open  to  visitors. 

The  town  can  still  boast,  though  its  abbey  is  a ruin,  of  two  parish 
churches — those  of  St.  John  and  St.  Benedict;  the  former  having  at 
its  western  extremity  one  of  the  finest  among  the  many  fine  towers 
for  which  Somerset  is  so  famous : indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  yields 
place  to  only  two  others — that  of  Wrington,  and  that  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
at  Wells,  d’he  church  of  St.  Benedict,  on  the  road  between  the  town 
and  the  station,  is  of  the  same  character,  but  smaller  and  plainer. 
In  it  is  a record  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year  1606  the  sea  made  an 
irruption  from  tho  Severn  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  tower:  thus  proving 
rather  forcibly  that  the  whole  valley  of  Avalon,  extending  from 
Highbridge  up  to  Glastonbury,  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea.  By 
what  engineering  victory  the  salt  water  was  driven  back,  and  the 
meadow  land  reclaimed,  histoqv  does  not  inform  us. 
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On  the  left  hand,  as  the  visitor  returns  to  the  station,  he  will  see 
a long  hilly  ridge,  its  ascent  marked  by  a road  with  a few  trees  here 
and  there  on  either  side.  This  is  known  as  “ Weary  All  Hill.” 
The  popular  tradition  is,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  companions,  on  reaching  Glastonbury, 
having  sat  down  here  by  the  wayside,  exclaiming,  “ We  are  weary, 
all  of  us.”  Even  the  most  unlearned  antiquary  will  laugh  at  this 
story ; for  though  the  saint  may  have  climbed  the  hill,  there  is  no 
record,  I fear,  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  companions  talked  the 
English  tongue ! 

There  are  several  prints  of  Glastonbury,  showing  the  abbey  ruins 
as  they  appeared  in  the  last  century,  before  the  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual domestic  buildings  had  been  made  a public  quarry  for  paving 
the  roads.  But  the  earliest  views  of  the  abbey  are  two  plates  drawn 
by  Hollar,  which  are  preserved  in  Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon.”  One  of 
them  is  taken  from  the  west,  from  the  top  of  Weary  All  Hill,  and 
the  other  from  the  south,  but  unfortunately  from  a still  greater 
distance ; they  are  therefore  bird’s-eye  views,  rather  than  exact 
representations ; and  they  show  the  buildings  on  too  small  a scale 
to  exhibit  any  of  the  then  existing  details,  though  one  of  them  does 
justice  to  the  general  effect.  The  horizon  of  the  former  is  bounded 
by  the  lofty  “Torr”  to  the  eastward  of  the  abbey,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  execution  of  the  last  mitred  abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

Here  I will  record  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  received  tradition,  current 
throughout  Somerset  and  the  west  country,  respecting  the  Holy  Thorn 
mentioned  above.  The  story  runs  that  when  Joseph  came  to  Britain 
to  preach  Christianity,  some  thirty  years  after  the  Saviour’s  death, 
the  king,  Arviragus,  gave  over  to  him  the  whole  isle  of  Avalon.  On 
his  arrival,  having  in  his  hand  a hawthorn  stick,  the  saint  stuck  it 
into  the  ground,  when  it  struck  root,  and  grew,  and  flowered  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  inhabitants.  In  after 
ages  several  thorns  were  planted  by  slips  from  this  thorn,  and  they 
too,  like  the  parent  stem,  all  budded  and  blossomed  in  the  depth  of 
winter.^ 

There  was  also,  besides  the  thorn,  another  wonderful  tree  at 
Glastonbury.  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,  states  that 
“ there  grew  in  the  abbey  churchyard  of  Glastonbury,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  a miraculous  walnut  tree,  which  never 

* It  is  asserted  in.  Anecdotes  of  Curious  Superstitions  and  Omens  that  the 
blossoming  of  these  thorns  in  the  winter  has  been  doubted,  but  that  about  the 
year  1844  a thorn  of  this  kind,  which  was  observed  not  to  have  on  it  a single 
blossom  on  Christmas  Eve,  was  seen  in  blossom  the  next  day. 
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budded  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas  (June  nth),  but  on  that  very 
day  shot  forth  leaves  and  flourished  like  its  usual  species.  This 
tree,”  he  continues,  “ is  gone,  and  iijl  the  place  thereof  stands  a very 
fine  walnut  tree  of  the  common  sort.  It  is  strange  to  say  how  much 
this  tree  was  sought  after  by  the  credulous ; and,  though  not  an 
uncommon  walnut,  Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  times  of  monkish  superstition 
had  ceased,  gave  large  sums  of  money  for  cuttings  of  the  original.” 

In  conclusion,  the  mineral  waters  of  Glastonbury  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Holinshed  tells  us  that  King  Arthur,  being  wounded  in 
battle,  was  brought  to  Glastonbury  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  by 
the  healing  waters  of  that  place.”  But  if  the  waters  were  found 
useful  in  his  case,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  neglected  and 
forgotten  for  seven  centuries — in  fact,  until  1751,  when  a man  who 
had  been  asthmatic  for  thirty  years  dreamed  that  he  was  told  by 
a friend  that  if  he  drank  of  certain  waters  near  “ the  Chain  Gate  ” for 
seven  Sunday  mornings  in  succession  he  should  be  cured.  This  he 
did,  and  immediately  recovered  his  health  and  strength,  and  attested 
it  by  his  oath.  The  wonder  was  soon  noised  abroad  as  a miracle ; and 
it  was  computed  that  shortly  afterwards  some  ten  thousand  persons 
flocked  to  Glastonbury  to  drink  its  waters  for  various  distempers : 
but  the  popular  delusion — for  it  was  a delusion — did  not  last  above 
a twelvemonth. 


E.  WALFORD. 
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THE  CAROL  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

From  the  Greek. 

SHE  is  come,  she  is  come  ! the  Swallow, 

With  the  white  breast  and  the  black  wing. 

Fair  days  to  bring,  ^ 

With  the  fair  spring 
To  follow  ! 

Roll  us  out,  roll  us  out,  we  implore, 

Each  from  his  plenteous  store. 

Pasties  and  bowls  of  wine. 

And  baskets  full  of  cheese. 

And  wheaten  bread  so  fine. 

And  pulse -bread  too,  to  please 
The  Swallow. 

Say,  masters,  must  we  go. 

Or  shall  we  something  get  ? 

Give  and  get  thanks,”  you  know  : 

Or  else  we  will  not  let. 

But  pull  the  door  from  off  the  pin. 

Or  take  the  lintel  tree. 

Or  carry  hence  the  wife  that  sits  within. 

For  she  is  light,  and  we 
Can  lift  her  easily. 

If  gain  shall  us  befall. 

Great  gain  to  you  shall  follow  : 

(Open  ! open  the  door  !) 

We  are  but  children  small 
And  not  old  men  at  all. 

Open ! open,  for 
The  welcome  of  the  Swallow  ! 


WILLIAM  M.  HARDING E. 
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TABLE  TALK. 

A LITTLE  book  has  been  recently  published  to  instruct  society 
how  to  talk,  not  ‘‘  Table  Talk,'’  but  Small-Talk.”  If  a book 
could  have  been  brought  out  to  persuade  society  how  not  to  do  it,  it 
appears  to  me,  it  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable  ; but  let 
us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have.  It  is  very  funny  to  see  the 
fatuous  platitudes  of  conventional  people  in  all  the  honours  of  paper 
and  print.  How  anybody — even  a Member  of  the  Aristocracy,” 

as  the  authoress  styles  herself— -could  have  persuaded  herself  to 
write  them  down,  is  a marvel,  and  puts  the  practice  of  breaking 
butterflies  on  wheels  quite  into  the  shade.  She  goes  into  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  these  lath-and-plaster  phrases  with  a seriousness 
that  rises  to  humour.  The  abbreviation  of  How  do  you  do  ? ” into 
How  d’y  do  ? ” at  a morning  call  is,  we  are  assured,  “ rather  in  bad 
taste  than  not.  ” The  salutation  of  ‘‘  How  do  you  do  ? ” should 
‘‘simply  be  regarded  as  a salutation  only,  and  not  as  a personal 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
When  the  health  of  either  visitor  or  hostess  is  discussed,  inquired 
after,  or  sympathised  with,  it  should  not  be  referred  to  on  the  first 
entrance  of  the  visitor,  but  later  on  when  the  ladies  are  seated.” 
One  lives  and  learns,  and  this  is  really  news  to  me.  That  “How 
do  you  do?”  should  “be  uttered  light  and  smoothly,  neither  of  the 
words  ” (the  “ Member  of  the  Aristocracy,”  by  the  way,  should  surely 
have  written  “ lightly  ” instead  of  “ light,”  and  “ none  ” instead  of 
“ neither  ”)  “ being  in  any  way  accented,”  is  doubtless  true  ; but  it 
cannot  be  so  wanting  in  accentuation  as  to  mean  nothing  at  all. 
After  once  asking  how  your  friend  is,  it  is  incredible  that  you  should 
begin  again,  as  though  you  were  his  medical  man,  with  “ How’s 
your  heart  ? ” or  “ How’s  your  liver  ? ” 

The  chapter  on  “ What  to  say  at  morning  calls  ” is  lovely,  and 
fully  accounts  to  my  mind  for  the  circumstance  that  no  sensible  man 
can  ever  be  induced  to  make  a morning  call.  The  object,  it  ap- 
pears, of  the  conversationalist  is  solely  to  keep  the  ball  of  small-talk 
rolling  without  the  least  reference  to  its  having  an  interest  for  any 
human  being.  “ The  query  ” of  “ Where  have  you  been  staying  ? ” 
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we  are  told,  would  offer  an  opportunity  for  much  information  and 
explanation.”  The  small-talk  would  take  som'e  such  line  as  this: — 

“We  have  been  spending  the  mnter  at  Brighton:  I always  think 
it  is  a good  plan  to  go  to  the  sea  in  November;  town  is  so  dreary  then, 
and  the  sunny  mornings  at  the  sea  are  so  invigorating  and  cheering.” 

“Yes  : it  is  very  enjoyable  at  the  sea  in  autumn;  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  is  so  depressing  in  the  country,  one  realises  the  approach  of 
winter  so  painfully.” 

“ Such  a lead  as  this  will  carry  on  both  ladies  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least  both  pleasantly  and  agreeably.” 

There  are  other  things  that  are  “ depressing  ” besides  the  fall  of 
the  leaf ; and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  a conversation  of  this  kind 
is  calculated  to  drive  any  reasonable  being  into  a lunatic  asylum. 

The  hints  of  the  “ Member  of  the  Aristocracy  ” are  not,  however,  all 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  said  to  be  shallow  rather  than  sparkling ; at 
times  she  grows  mysterious  to  the  last  degree.  “ If  tea  is  brought  in 
-during  the  visit,  the  hostess  will  probably  say,  ‘ May  I give  you  some 
tea?’  or  ‘Will  you  have  some  tea  ?’  But  she  will  not  say,  ‘Will  you  take 
a cup  of  tea  ? ’ ” Good  heavens  ! why  not  ? I place  my  chin  on  my 
hands,  and  my  elbows  on  the  table — my  favourite  attitude  for  deep 
reflection — and  endeavour  to  think  this  out.  Why  on  earth  should  she 
not  say,  “Will  you  take  a cup  of  tea?”  The  “Member  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy ” endeavours  subsequently  to  explain  to  us,  that  drinking  tea 
at  a morning  call  (though  not  the  conversation  indulged  in !)  “ is  so 
thoroughly  unimportant  and  immaterial  a matter,  that  no  persuasion 
should  be  employed  in  offering  it.”  But  with  fretful  persistence  I 
find  myself  still  asking  myself,  why  should  I say,  “Will  you  have  some 
tea  ? ” and  why  should  I not  say,  “ Will  you  take  a cup  of  tea  ? ” This,  I 
suppose,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Good  Society  which  cannot 
be  explained,  and  which,  understood  by  those  alone  who  are  fitted 
for  it,  will  always  be  caviare  to  the  multitude. 

The  examples  of  “ Table  Talk  ” at  dinners  should  fitly  find  a 
place  in  the  columns  of  Sylvanus  Urban  ; but  I confess  that  they 
elude  me : as  I try  to  extract  them  they  slip  from  my  grasp,  like  water 
through  the  hand.  If  people  really  talked  so  at  dinner,  I should 
always  dine  at  home. 

“ I was  in  the  Park  this  afternoon ; it  was  very  full.” 

“ I suppose  so.  I was  at  two  afternoon  parties  (Heavens  !)  and 
only  took  one  turn  in  the  Park,  very  late.” 

“ There  are  very  many  afternoon  parties  going  on  just  now. 
I have  three  invitations  for  to-morrow  (!  ! !),  but  I do  not  think  I 
shall  go  to  any  of  them.” 
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“ Shall  you  not  ? Do  you  dislike  afternoon  parties  so  much  ? I 
wonder  why  men  do  dislike  them  so?” 

Imagine  her  wondering  ! If  afternoon  “ parties  ” really  talk  as 
a “Member  of  the  Aristocracy”  describes  them  to  do,  I had  rather 
make  one  at  a conversazione  at  Colney  Hatch.  This  sort  of  talk 
reminds  one  of  Byron’s  description  of  Castlereagh’s  speeches  : “ one 
weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood.”  The  “ Ball-room  talk  ” is,  if  possible, 
w^orse.  If  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of  what  takes  place  in 
real  life,  I do  not  wonder  at  girls  saying  the  fast  things  that  are  so 
much  complained  of,  or  at  men  saying  anything.  After  a quarter  of 
an  hour  of  it,  I should  not  be  responsible  for  my  actions,  much  less 
for  my  conversation.  The  “ Racecourse  smail-talk,”  as  adapted  for 
ladies,  does  not  strike  one  as  being  so  vapid,  because,  I suppose,  the 
topics  are  not  so  familiar;  but  the  chapter  called  “ Running  on,”  with 
w’hich  this  admirable  work  concludes,  is  reaUy  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
commonplace  and  platitude.  There  is,  however,  one  really  sensible 
observation  in  the  book.  “ In  common  parlance,  a man  is  always  a 
man  to  a man,  and  never  a gentleman.  ” This  is  a fact  w^hich  men 
out  of  Society,  or  who  have  got  into  it  late  in  life,  never  seem  to 
comprehend.  They  always  say  “ a gentleman,”  or  “ a gentleman,  a 
friend  of  mine,”  which  is  only  one  degree  worse  than  leaving  out 
their  h’s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “ Member  of  the  Aristocracy” 
rather  astonishes  me  when  she  says,  a lady  would  say,  “ I expect  tw’o 
or  three  men  to  dinner,”  but  she  would  not  say,  “ I expect  two  or 
three  gentlemen  to  dine  with  us.”  I must  confess  I think  that  lady 
rather  “ fast.” 

Upon  the  whole,  this  social  hand-book  is  very  noteworthy ; not 
from  its  unconscious  humour,  but  from  its  intended  seriousness.  Its 
publication  is  an  evidence  that  there  are  people  in  the  world,  and 
at  large,  whose  intelligence  is  not  equal  even  to  making  such  “ Small- 
talk ” as  that  with  which  it  supplies  them.  WTiether  it  is  a benevolent 
act  to  encourage  such  twaddle  is  another  matter.  We  have  all  had  to 
listen  to  it  at  one  time  or  another,  I suppose  ; but  to  read  it  in  print, 
in  cold  blood,  and  in  the  fresh  air,  has  a very  curious  effect : it  pro- 
duces that  sort  of  vertigo  wUich  I should  imagine  a man  might 
experience  who,  wUen  perfectly  sober,  endeavours  to  recall  his 
sensations  when  he  w’as  drunk. 

IF  the  news  that  has  recently  reached  us  from  France  is  true,  it 
seems  that  Nature  is  taking  part  with  the  advocates  of  teetotal- 
ism,  and  is  commencing  to  remove  from  men  of  highest  cultivation 
the  temptation  to  drink.  I have  listened  hitherto  to  the  medical 
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dogmatism  of  to-day,  which  forbids  the  use  of  alcohol,  with  as  much 
calm  as  previously  I listened  to  that  of  yesterday,  which  insisted  upon 
its  employment.  Now,  in  presence  of  the  news  from  Medoc,  I feel 
something  like  Macbeth  when,  to  the  messenger  bringing  news  of  the 
movement  of  Birnam  Wood,  he  said — 

“If  thou  speak ’st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 

Till  famine  cling  thee  ; if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

I care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.” 

If  the  wines  of  M.cdoc  are  destroyed,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case, 
I care  not  how  soon  they  make  a teetotaller  of  me.  So  far,  I have 
held  with  Erasmus  that  wine  is  the  milk  of  old  men.”  It  must, 
however,  to  answer  this  description,  be  the  ripe  generous  wine  of 
Burgundy,  of  the  Rhone,  or  of  Mddoc,  and  on  these  it  now  seems  that 
the  phylloxera  has  settled.  I was  in  the  district  of  Medoc  so  recently 
as  August  last,  and  though  I then  heard  doleful  anticipations  con- 
cerning the  coming  crops,  no  word  of  the  visit  of  the  phylloxera 
reached  my  ears.  Now,  however,  its  arrival  is  announced,  the  insect 
having  been  found  at  Chateau  I>alande  and  Calon-Segur,  and  its 
existence  having  been  suspected  in  the  two  noble  vineyards  of 
Chateau  Lafitc  and  Cos  d’Estournel.  The  wine  grown  at  Chateau 
Lalande  is  counted  among  the  bourgeois  crus^  but  that  at  Calon- 
Segur  has  distinct  value,  being  a ti'oisihne  cru.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  commune — .Saint-Estephe — as  Cos  dTdstournel,  which  is  a 
secoiidieme  cru^  while  Chateau  I.afite  divides,  as  everyone  knows, 
with  Chateau  Margaux  the  honour  of  being  the  king  of  Bordeaux 
wines.  So  rapid  is,  however,  the  spread  of  the  phylloxera,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  a year  or  two  may  see  Medoc  in  as  bad  a 
plight  as  regards  her  vines  as  are  the  finest  districts  of  Burgundy  and 
the  South  Rhone.  Such  a calamity, Dr.  Richardson,  will  extend 
far  beyond  France,  and  will  make  itself  felt  wherever  savoir  vivre 
prevails.  What  is  to  be  done  is  hard  to  say.  No  remedy  seems  of 
much  effect,  and  the  attempt  frequently  made  in  the  districts  near 
Avignon  and  elsewhere  to  introduce  American  vines  is  a dead  failure. 
I wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  recommence  the  growth  of  the 
vine  and  bring  it  once  more  from  Asia,  whence,  first  transmitted  by 
the  Phcenicians  into  Greece,  it  found  its  way  into  France. 

SO  profound  ignorance  exists  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the 
names  applied  to  wines,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  state  a few 
facts,  a knowledge  of  which  will  prevent  the  diner-out  from  grievous 
blunders  of  speech.  On  the  carte  of  a restaurant  it  is  common  to  see 
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Claret,  Bordeaux,  and  Medoc  all  used  as  though  they  denoted  some- 
thing different.  Medoc  is  the  name  of  a district  in  France.  It  is  a 
peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a cone,  the  base  of  which  extends  from  the 
basin  of  Arcachon  almost  to  Bordeaux,  while  the  two  sides  are 
washed  respectively  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  Gironde,  and  the 
extreme  point  is  the  Pointe  de  Grave.  It  is  the  extremity  of  the 
district  known  as  Les  Landes.  Here  is  grown  almost  the  whole  of 
the  fine  wines  which  in  England  pass  by  the  name  of  Claret — a 
name  never  used  for  such  purpose  in  France.  It  has  a light  gravelly 
or  stony  soil,  exactly  suited  to  the  vine,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate 
to  an  extraordinary  depth.  The  soil  of  the  famous  vineyard  of 
Chateau  Margaux  consists  of  little  else  except  pebbles.  In  speaking 
of  Medoc  wine,  then,  you  include  the  four  highest- class  wines — 
Chateau  Lafite,  Chateau  Margaux,  Chateau  Latour,  and  Chateau 
Haut-Brion — with  scores  of  vintages  scarcely  less  renowned,  like 
Mouton,  the  Leovilles,  Gruaud-Larose,  Pichon-Longueville,  Cos 
d’Estournel,  Chateau  Beychevelle,  Pontet-Canet,  &c.  &c.  English- 
men, then,  should  remember  that  the  term  Medoc  is  scarcely  less 
generic  than  that  of  Bordeaux,  the  former  being  taken  from  the 
district  in  which  the  wine  is  grown,  the  latter  from  the  place  of  ship- 
ment. Subdivisions  follow,  and  are  taken  from  the  different  com- 
munes, as  Barsac,  Branne,  Cantenac,  Margaux,  Pauillac,  Saint- 
Emilion,  Saint-Estephe,  Sauternes,  and  so  forth.  A further  sub- 
division is  of  course  afforded  by  the  individual  vineyard.  A Leoville- 
Lascases,  or  a Mouton,  formerly  called  a Branne  Mouton,  is  thus,  first, 
a vin  de  Bordeaux,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  or  a Claret,  as,  from 
a notion  of  colour,  we  term  it  in  England.  It  is  next,  from  the  district, 
a Medoc,  or  vin  de  Medoc,  It  might  also  be  called  a Pauillac,  from 
the  canton  in  which  it  isj  then,  from  the  commune,  it  is  a Saint-Julien 
de  Reignac.  Lastly,  it  has  its  special  name.  When  first  Englishmen 
took  to  drinking  a claret  that  cost  less  than  ten  shillings  a bottle, 
which  in  my  youth  was  asked  at  every  hotel,  the  hotelkeeper  intro- 
duced a cheaper  wine,  which  received  the  generic  name  of  Saint-Julien, 
being  as  much  entitled,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  be  so  called 
as  to  be  styled  Falernian.  Again  and  again  I have  heard,  in  youth, 
the  question.  What  wine  will  you  take — port,  sherry,  or  Saint-Julien? 
Thus  one  of  the  noblest  of  wines  came  to  stand  for  the  thinnest,  and 
often  the  sourest,  of  Clarets.  To  this  day  a prejudice  exists  against 
Saint-Julien  in  consequence  of  the  misuse  of  terms. 

IF  anything  were  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
constructing  a truly  automatic  chess-player,  it  would  be  found 
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in  the  recent  construction  of  an  automatic  tit-tat-to  player ; for, 
simple  as  is  the  game  of  tit-tat-to  (by  some  known  more  familiarly 
as  “ noughts  and  crosses  ”),  the  mechanism  by  which  Mr.  Freeland, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  has  succeeded  in  providing  for  the 
requirements  of  automatic  tit-tat-to  playing  is  not  by  any  means 
simple.  As  e\ieryone  knows,  the  gamd  of  noughts  and  crosses  is  a 
sure  one,  the  line  of  play  for  the  second  player  to  draw  being  very 
simple,  as  are  also  all  the  methods  by  which  either  player  can  take 
advantage  of  erroneous  play.  There  is,  indeed,  no  simpler  game  of 
chance.  Babbage  was  the  first  to  mention  that  an  automatic  tit-tat-to 
player  might  be  constructed;  though  I believe  he  did  not  ^ describe 
any  actual  plan — certainly  he  does  not  in  his  “ Life  of  a Philosopher,” 
where  only  (so  far  as  I know)  he  refers  to  such  machines.  Mr.  Free- 
land’s machine  was  constructed  during  the  summer  of  1878,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Franklin  Institute,  October  16,  1878.  It  is  now  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  since  its  final  adjustment,  it 
has  played  a large  number  of  games  without  losing  one.  The  next 
automaton  to  which  Mr.  Freeland  might  devote  his  attention,  if  he 
does  not  consider  that  he  has  already  given  enough  time  to  this  not 
very  profitable  department  of  practical  mechanics,  should  be  one  to 
play  the  game  known  as  “The  Devil  among  the  Tailors,”  in  which 
four  men,  played  as  at  draughts,  have  to  imprison  one,  also  played 
as  at  draughts,  but  free  to  move  either  backwards  or  forwards.  This 
game,  like  tit-tat-to,  is  a certain  one,  the  tailors  always  winning  with 
correct  play,  though  some  care  is  required  to  ensure  the  devil’s  im- 
prisonment. An  automaton  for  playing  this  game  would  be  a costly 
and  troublesome  affair,  however ; an  automaton  draught- player  would 
be  practically  impossible  ; while  no  one  who  understands  anything 
about  chess  would  dream  of  the  possibility  that  that  king  of  games 
could  be  played  by  any  mere  machine. 

I WAS  noticing  a short  time  since  some  singular  instances  of  mis- 
apprehension. To  these  I may  add  one  to  which  my  attention 
has  recently  been  drawn.  The  contempt  Nelson  had  for  cowardice  is 
well  known,  as  also  his  special  contempt  for  the  cowardice  of  M.  La 
Touche  Treville.  La  Touche  knew  this  tolerably  well,  and  though 
(or  perhaps  because)  he  had  ventured  to  boast  that  he  had  given 
chase  to  the  whole  British  fleet  on  May  24,  1804  (on  which  day  he 
in  reality  chased,  with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  who  had  reconnoitred  Toulon  with  the  Cano- 
pus., Donegal,  and  Aniazo7i  only),  he  was  in  a state  of  mortal  terror 
all  the  time  he  commanded  at  Toulon,  and  mny  be  said  literally  to 
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have  died  of  fright.  The  French  papers  which  announced  his  death 
said,  half  in  jest,  half  in  bitterness,  that  he  died  in  consequence  of 
walking  so  often  up  to  the  signal-post  upon  Sepet,  to  watch  the 
British  fleet.  This  was  Nelson’s  opinion  also.  Two  months  before, 
Nelson  had  written  of  La  Touche,  “ From  the  time  of  his  meeting 
Captain  Hawker  in  the  /r/>,  I never  heard  of  his  acting  otherwise 
than  as  a poltroon  and  a liar  ; contempt  is  the  best  mode  ot  treating 
such  a miscreant.”  And  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  “You  have  seen 
M.  La  Touche’s  letter  of  how  he  chased  me,  and  how  I ran.  I keep 
it,  and,  by  God'!  if  I take  him  he  shall  eat  it !”  ^Vhen  he  heard  of 
La  Touche’s  death,  and  of  the  French  newspapers’  comments  thereon, 
Nelson  said,  “ I always  pronounced  that  would  be  his  death.  If  he 
had  come  out  and  fought  me,  it  would  have  added  at  least  ten  years 
to  his  life.”  In  some  editions  of  Southey’s  “ Life  of  Nelson,”  and 
notably  in  the  latest  and  excellent  edition  by  Mr.  Mullins,  of  Marl- 
borough, Nelson  is  positively  made  to  say,  “ If  I^  Touche  had  come 
out  and  fought  me.  it  would  have  added  at  least  ten  vears  to  mv 
life.”  Apart  from  the  ruined  jest,  imagine  Nelson,  who  always  ex- 
pected and  hoped  to  die  in  battle,  talking  as  if  his  length  of  life  could 
in  any  way  depend  on  the  doings  of  such  a man  as  La  Touche.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Nelson’s  hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  Frenchmen  were  not  quite  such  commendable  features  of  his 
character  as  Southey  seems  to  have  thought  them.  But  in  Nelson’s 
time  (and  Southey’s)  there  was  for  most  Englishmen  an  ummtten 
eleventh  commandment — “Thou  shvilt  hate  a Frenchman  as  thou 
hatest  Satan.” 

NEW  species  of  imposture  has  risen  up  amongst  us,  which 


among  nervous  folk  with  tender  hearts  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. My  front-door  bell  was  rung  the  other  day  by  two  ladies,  who 
asked  to  see  the  master  of  the  house.  Being  a bachelor,  I was 
naturally  alarmed;  but  trusting  to  tire  safety  of  numbers,  I presented 
myself  before  them.  One  was  sitting  in  my  best  arm-chair,  with  a 
look  of  considerable  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  but  the  other  was  stand- 
ing up,  and  at  once  addressed  me  with  great  eloquence:  “The  con- 
dition of  my  friend  Mrs.  J ones,  yonder,  I am  sure  will  require  no 
excuse  for  an  intrusion  on  any  gentleman,  even  though  he  were 
not  so  well  and  widely  known  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart  as  yourself.  She  has  been  in  the  state  in  which  you  see  her 
now — I need  not  say,  a critical  one — for  the  last  six  hours,  and  she  is 
now  utterly  unable  to  move  another  step  ! ” A groan  from  the  lady  in 
the  chair  here  afforded  corroborative  testimony  to  this  remark,  and 
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alarmed  me  very  much,  though  I was  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  her  ailment.  “ If  she  attempts  to  go  another  step,” 
continued  the  spokeswoman,  I wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences, 
which,  if  you  refuse  to  assist  her,  will  certainly  lie  at  your  door.” 

‘‘But  I am  not  a doctor.  Madam  ; you  must  have  mistaken  the 
house  ! ” 

“A  doctor,  no!”  echoed  she  contemptuously;  “but  you  are,  I 
hope,  a human  being.  You  have  surely  some  pity  for  your  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  sacred  pangs  of  maternity  can  hardly  appeal  to  you 
in  vain  ! ” 

Here  another  groan  from  the  arm-chair  smothered  the  conclusion 
of  her  sentence,  and  suffused  me  at  the  same  time  with  a cold  per- 
spiration. “ Good  Heavens ! ” I cried,  “what  is  it  I am  expected  to  do ? ” 

“ You  are  a subscriber  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  I believe.  No  ? 
Well,  then,  you  can,  at  all  events,  become  one  for  a five-pound  note  1 ” 

“ Really,  Madam,  I don’t  feel  called  upon — at  least,  to  that  extent,” 
pleaded  I gently. 

“ Not  called  upon!  ” she  shrieked,  “ do  you  hear  him,  Julia?”  and 
Julia  groaned  again  in  signification  that  she  did  hear  him,  but  that  in 
two  minutes,  or  three  at  most,  her  faculties  would  fail  her  for  good 
and  all.  That  I was  “ called  upon  ” was  certainly  too  true  ; and  the 
question  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  my  callers.  My  eye  wandered  in 
melancholy  perplexity  to  the  bell ; I thought  of  ringing  for  my  house- 
keeper, brandy,  flannel,  and  whatever  might  be  wanted.  Fortunately, 
my  persecutrix  mistook  my  glance,  and  concluded  that  I was  going  to 
send  for  the  police. 

“ If  you  won’t  subscribe  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,”  she  hurriedly 
observed,  “you  will  at  least  defray — though  I tremble  to  think  what 
may  happen  to  Julia  in  such  a vehicle — the  expense  of  a four-wheeled 
cab  ? ” 

“ I’ll  send  for  one  at  once.  Madam,”  cried  I delightedly. 

“No  ! ” she  interrupted  firmly,  “ Julia  will  make  an  effort ; if  you 
will  give  me  the  fare  —it  is  but  three-and-sixpence — we  will  walk  to 
the  cabstand.” 

I gave  her  two  half-crowns,  which  perhaps  the  perturbation  of  her 
mind  prevented  her  from  observing  was  more  than  the  sum  she  had 
demanded  ; at  all  events,  she  pocketed  them  without  remark.  This 
transaction  completed,  Julia  groaned  again — this  time,  it  struck  me, 
rather  a groan  of  relief— and  tottered  to  her  feet. 

“ I think,  Anastasia,”  she  murmured,  “ I could  get  as  far  as  the 
cabstand.”  The  two  ladies,  one  supporting  the  other,  traversed  my 
little  hall,  while  I ran  on  to  open  the  front  door.  Once  Julia  flopped 
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down  on  a chair  and  revived  all  my  former  apprehensions,  but 
eventually  they  crossed  the  threshold.  I sent  the  page  after  them  to 
be  quite  sure  that  they  reached  the  cabstand  in  safety  • but  he 
returned  with  the  astounding  information  that  they  only  got  as  far 
as  the  next  door  but  one  j where  they  rang  the  bell,  and  no  doubt 
repeated  their  ingenious  performance. 

IT  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  for  those  who  live  in  large  centres  of 
population  to  expect  the  quietude  and  repose  which  can  only 
be  found  in  rural  districts,  and  not  always  there.  Still,  there  is  no 
need  why  such  checks  as  the  law  allows  should  not  be  enforced  with 
regard  to  unnecessary  noise.  A persistent  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  re-introduce  those  street-cries  which  a generation  back  were 
suppressed  as  intolerable  ; and  peripatetic  vendors  of  various  wares 
enter  upon  a rivalry  as  to  which  shall  summon  the  consumers  by  the 
more  strident  or  discordant  sounds.  Add  to  this  that  the  use  of  bells 
is  rapidly  augmenting,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  “ muffin  man,”  we 
now  have  half-a-dozen  different  traders  making  clamorous  the  less- 
frequented  streets  and  squares,  and  a reason  for  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  opponents  of  unnecessary  noise  is  afforded.  No  improve- 
ment is  effected  without  frequent  repetition  of  arguments.  I re- 
assert, accordingly,  that  the  sounds  which,  heard  at  a distance  and  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  country,  are  the  most  poetical  and  attractive,  are, 
when  constantly  repeated  close  at  hand,  the  most  aggressive,  weari- 
some, and  depressing.  I could  draw  a moving  picture  of  the  modern 
resident  in  a quiet  (!)  neighbourhood,  with  a Ritualistic  church  on  one 
side  and  a popular  tavern  on  the  other,  with  possibly  a vacant  space 
near  at  hand  which  is  used  for  the  practice  of  the  horn,  on  which 
some  wiseacre  of  a magistrate  has  insisted  as  indispensable  in  bicycling. 
Though  averse  from  societies  generally — which,  commencing  with 
benevolent  motives,  develope  in  their  progress  strong  tendencies  to 
persecution — I think  a society  to  keep  in  ch-eck  that  development  and 
augmentation  of  street  noises  which  threatens  to  make  life  in  cities  un- 
bearable to  the  man  of  nervous  organisation  is  strongly  to  be  desired. 

Beside  the  labour  involved  in  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  that  of  making  a passage  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  seems  a very  small  matter.  Like  a modern  Hercules,  how- 
ever, M.  de.  Lesseps  spends  on  less  important  exploits  the  breathing- 
while  between  his  heroic  labours.  For  Greece  itself,  the  opening  out 
of  a sea  route  from  Athens  to  Corinth  and  to  the  Adriatic,  which 
M.  de  Lesseps  now  contemplates,  is  a matter  of  extreme  importance. 
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It  may  also  alter  the  direction  of  much  English  traffic.  One  of  the 
first  results  anticipated  is  to  be  a great  increase  in  the  importance  of 
Corinth.  “ It  is  not  allotted  to  every  man  to  go  to  Corinth ’’  was  the 
reflection  of  Horace,  in  the  days  when  that  city  was  the  headquarters 
of  luxury  and  taste.  Could  the  Venusian,  as  poor  Hannay  loved  to 
call  him,  come  back  to  earth,  he  would  find  that  everything  was  being 
done  to  facilitate  that  costly  and  seductive  journey. 

Few  “ signs  of  the  times  ” are  more  curious  than  the  present 
movement  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Church  and  the  Stage. 
When  bishops  are  found  preaching  ^and  actresses  lecturing  before 
congresses  upon  the  degradation  of  the  stage  and  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  reform  and  purify  it,  the  old  complaint  that  the  stage  was 
divorced  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day  drops  to  the  ground. 
The  fact  is  that,  putting  aside  all  question  of  the  drama,  and  looking 
solely  at  the  histrionic  aspect,  the  stage  has  made  during  the  last 
decade  an  enormous  stride  in  advance.  It  can  no  longer  be  said 
that  we  are  shamefully  behind  other  nations,  that  our  comedy  is 
buffoonery  and  our  tragedy  rant,  or  that  a dramatic  performance  is 
a mere  struggle  for  precedency  on  the  part  of  those  who  sacrifice 
to  petty  vanity  all  notions  of  art.  I have  seen  during  the  last  year 
or  two  in  London  performances  which,  as  regards  ensemble^  were 
perfect.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  longer,  remarkable  that  men 
of  education  should  commence  to  revisit  the  theatre.  The  attempted 
combination  between  the  Church  and  the  Stage  is  a mistake,  how- 
ever, in  whatever  light  it  is  regarded.  The  Stage,  like  literature  or 
art,  must  learn  to  stand  by  itself.  When  clergymen  are  invited 
by  the  hanging  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  decide  as  to 
what  pictures  shall  be  accepted,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  them  to 
deliberate  upon  theatrical  productions.  The  clergyman,  meanwhile, 
who  meddles  with  stage  matters,  in  the  way  of  seeking  to  influence 
the  choice  of  a piece,  or  the  conditions  attendant  on  its  production, 
will  cause  much  perturbation  in  the  mind  of  his  flock,  and  will 
benefit  no  one.  On  the  part  of  the  stage,  all  interference,  patronage, 
and  dictation,  are  to  be  regretted.  If  that  institution  cannot  from 
within  purge  itself  of  foulness,  and  raise  itself  to  a level  with  the  other 
arts,  away  with  it.  That  it  can,  and  that  it  will,  the  experience  of 
late  years  abundantly  proves.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  regards  the 
clergyman’s  protection,  I expect  no  good,  and  shall  be  content  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  a well-known  instance  of  priestly  interference 
celebrated  by  Ingoldsby,  “Nobody  proves  one  penny  the  worse.” 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

QUENCHED. 

A CHANGE  was  gradually  creeping  over  things  at  the  Abbey  ; 

and  as  the  time  wore  on  the  relations  between  Edith  Everett 
and  Hermione  entered  on  a new  and  unpleasant  phase.  Subtle, 
secret,  like  a venomous  blight  that  burns  unseen,  this  change  was  of 
the  kind  when  those  who  feel  aggrieved  cannot  seize  one  salient  point 
of  offence,  cannot  halt  at  the  moment  when  nor  challenge  the  reason 
why.  But  there  it  was  ; and  Hermione  was  conscious  of  covert 
insolence  and  thinly-veiled  tyranny,  which  she  had  neither  the 
courage  to  resent  nor  was  given  the  opportunity  to  resist.  She  longed 
to  get  rid  of  her  guest,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  up  her  permanent 
abode  at  the  Abbey.  But  the  good  breeding  of  a gentlewoman  forbade 
her  to  say  ciudely,  Go  ; and  so  long  as  it  suited  her  purpose,  it  was 
very  evident  that  Mrs.  Everett  would  continue  to  stay,  and  not 
trouble  herself  either  about  the  length  of  her  visit  or  her  manners  as 
a visitor. 

The  danger  of  conjugal  backsliding  passed,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
watch  Hermione  as  in  the  beginning ; and  Edith,  to  whom  dry-nursing, 
as  she  once  said  to  Superior,  was  especially  distasteful,  was  once 
more  free  to  live  her  own  life.  As  her  own  cleverness  had  delivered 
her  from  her  task,  she  thought  herself  privileged  to  profit  by  her 
liberty  ; and  she  did  not  stint  herself.  In  some  incomprehensible 
way  she  was  always  with  Superior,  and  Hermione  was  not.  Even 
when  the  pretty  woman’s  turn  came  round,  and  the  business  of  her 
district,  to  which  she  was  kept  close,  demanded  a conference,  even 
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then  Edith  stood  between  them  as  the  careful  guardian  of  appearances 
and  picked  her  traditional  gooseberries  with  bland  fidelity.  Save  at 
confession — which  somehow  had  become  rather  meagre  and  unex- 
citing of  late — she  was  never  suffered  to  be  alone  with  Mr.  Lascelles  ; 
and  more  than  once  she  had  been  plainly  admonished  by  Edith  as  to 
the  need  of  greater  caution  in  her  manners  and  actions,  with  hints, 
not  always  gentle,  of  secret  proclivities  to  be  carefully  repressed. 

“ Eor  you  know,  dear,”  she  said  one  morning,  when  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  Abbey  drawing-room^ — Hermione  embroider- 
ing, Edith  illuminating — “ a separated  wife  cannot  be  too  particular ; 
and  though  Superior  is  so  pure  and  holy,  the  world  is  so  censorious 
and  people  are  so  wicked  ! They  will  be  sure  to  talk  if  you  go  so 
much  to  the  Vicarage  as  you  do,  and  are  not  more  indifferent  in  your 
manners  to  Superior.” 

“ Xo  one  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  talk  of  me  in  that  way,”  said 
Hermione  hurriedly.  “ Every  one  knew  how  much  I loved  poor  dear 
Richard,  and  how  I nearly  broke  my  heart  because  he  w'ould  be  an 
infidel.  Besides  I am  not  a girl  now — forty  next  birthday  ! 

“ Yes,  of  course  fort}^  is  forty ; and  a woman  of  that  age  must  be 
a downright  fool  if  she  cannot  take  care  of  herself  But  then  you 
see  some  women  are  downright  fools.  Not  that  I mean  you,  dear,” 
said  Edith  Everett  with  an  odd  smile;  “but  you  are  not  always 
guarded  in  your  ways,  and  you  might,  you  know,  get  yourself  talked 
about ; and  then  think  what  a scandal  it  would  be  ! You  really  are 
quite  good-looking  still,  and  sometimes  don’t  look  above  thirty-seven 
or  -eight,  I assure  you.  Superior  said  yesterday  how  wonderfully 
well  you  wore  ; but  then  he  thinks  you  much  older  than  you  say  you 
are.  Are  you  really  under  forty,  dear  ? At  any  rate,  whatever  your 
age,  you  are  wonderfully  well-preserved  and  at  times  look  extremely 
nice.  And  then,  you  see,  Superior  is  not  an  old  man,  and  every  one 
must  allow  he  is  a very  handsome  one.  Besides,  although  he  is  a 
priest,  he  is  perilously  fascinating  to  some  women,”  she  went  on  to 
say  in  her  sm-ooth,  artificial,  monotonous  voice,  which  had  begun  to 
grate  on  Hermione’s  nerves  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  up  of 
rusty  iron  rods.  “ I could  tell  you  such  stories  of  the  follies  that  I 
have  knoTsm  of — quite  too  disgraceful  altogether.” 

“ I do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  me,”  said  Hermione  '^ith 
a sudden  flush.  “ I am  not  aware  of  any  special  folly  that  I have 
committed.” 

“No,  dear,  I do  not  say  you  have  ; but  you  must  remember  you 
discarded  your  husband  only  after  you  came  under  Superior’s  influ- 
erxe.  Looking  at  things  from  the  world’s  point  of  view,  there  is 
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enough  here  to  get  you  into  trouble  unless  you  are  very  careful. 
You  must  indeed,  Hermione,  be  more  particular  now  than  when 
■Mr.  Fullerton  was  living  with  you.  A husband  is  such  a shield, 
even  when  the  wife  is  light  and  people  are  disposed  to  be  ill- 
natured  ! But  you  see  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  this  defence, 
and  now  you  must  mind  what  you  are  about  with  every  one — but 
especially  with  Superior.” 

“ It  seems  odd  that  you  should  say  all  this,  Edith,  when  you  were 
the  most  earnest  in  the  matter,”  said  Hermione,  opening  her  blue 
eyes  very  wide. 

•'‘  Say  all  what,  dear? — that  you  should  be  careful  of  your  conduct 
now  that  you  have  discarded  your  husband  and  are  a separated 
wife  ? ” 

“No;  but  to  speak  in  that  tone,  as  if  I had  done  something 
wrong,”  said  Hermione.  “To  discard  one’s  husband — to  be  a 
separated  wife — what  horrid  expressions  ! They  are  scarcely  proper, 
Edith  ; they  certainly  are  not  ladylike  !” 

“Ah!  I 'see  you  like  periphrases,  and  I don’t,”  replied  Edith 
calmly.  “Spades  should  always  be  spades,  my  dear ; and  when  a 
woman  ‘chasses’  her  husband,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  she  is 
none  the  less  a separated  wife.  What  a little  goose  it  is  1 — Honey 
and  butter  ! nothing  stronger  or  sharper  than  honey  and  butter  1 ” she 
added  with  a careless  smile,  glancing  at  the  clock  and  putting  down 
her  brush.  “Will  you  send  for  me  to  the  Vicarage  at  one  o’clock? 
and  shall  I bring  back  Superior  with  me?”  she  then  asked  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat. 

“Are  you  going  out  now?  You  were  away  all  yesterday  ! ” said 
Hermione,  colouring  with  displeasure. 

“Superior  wants  me,”  said  Edith. 

“ You  are  always  at  the  Vicarage  ! ” cried  Hermione  petulantly. 
“ I am  sure  if  people  were  inclined  to  talk  of  Superior  with  any  one 
it  would  not  be  with  me^  Edith  1 ” 

“You  mean  they  would  with  me?  I dare  say,”  said  the  guide  and 
friend  tranquilly.  “But  then  you  see  I am  free,  and  you  are  not. 
That  makes  all  the  difference.  If  Superior  and  I were  in  love  with 
each  other  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  our  marrying,  except- 
ing our  principles  about  a celibate  priesthood.  But  these  would 
prevent  our  falling  in  love  in  the  first  instance.  And  the  world 
understands  this.-  It  is  quite  another  matter  with  you.  And  the 
practical  result  is — I can  do  things  which  you  must  not.” 

“ So  it  seems,”  said  Hermione,  crisping  her  small  lips. 

“ Besides,  I am  of  real  use,”  continued  Edith  in  a lounging  kind 
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of  a way.  “ I can  add  up  his  accounts  and  keep  the  district  books  in 
order,  and  all  that ; and  you  know,  dear,  you  are  not  strong  in  that 
line,”  with  a little  laugh. 

‘‘Why  do  you  make  all  these  apologies,  dear?”  returned  Her- 
niione  with  a rapid  change  of  front.  “If  I am  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  myself  I am  sure  you  are  too ; and  it  cannot  signify  to  me 
whether  you  go  to  the  Vicarage  ever^^  hour  of  the  day  or  not.  I have 
plenty  to  do  at  home,  and  of  course  I do  not  want  you  to  feel  tied  to 
me  in  any  v/ay,  or  that  I am  responsible  for  your  actions.” 

“ Of  course  not ; I know  all  that,  dear,”  replied  her  friend.  “ So, 
good-bye.  Do  not  expect  me  home  before  dinner  then,  unless  you 
send  the  carriage  for  me  and  Superior  to  come  back  to  luncheon. ' By 
the  way,  won’t  you  come  for  me  yourself?  ” — graciously,  as  if  giving 
an  invitation. 

“ No,  I should  be  in  your  way,”  said  Hermione  disagreeably. 

“ Think  so  ? Please  yourself,  dear,”  answered  Mrs.  Edith  Everett. 

“No,  I keep  away  to  please  you,”  retorted  Hermione. 

“Why?  How  silly  of  you  ! I am  sure  Superior  would  be  glad 
to  see  you.  I know  you  are  quite  a favourite  of  his,”  said  Edith 
with  a little  insolence.  “ However,  do  as  you  like,  dear ; I must  go 
at  all  events.  Au  revoir^  little  woman.” 

She  made  a French  salute  with  her  hand,  smiling,  and  glided 
from  the  room  with  the  satisfied  feeling  of  the  duellist  who  has 
drawn  the  first  blood. 

“ She  is  perfectly  odious  ! I must  get  rid  of  her ; I will  tell 
Superior  that  I will  not  keep  her  any  longer  ! insolent  wretch  ! ” 
were  Hermione’s  passionate  thoughts  so  soon  as  her  friend  had 
closed  the  door.  “She  is  of  no  use  to  me;  none  in  the  least! 
She  leaves  me  all  day  alone,  and  is  staying  only  to  flirt  with 
Superior.  How  can  he  ! a plain  thing  like  that — with  her  small 
ferret  eyes  and  insignificant  nose,  and  that  hideous  upper  lip  ! I 
thought  he  had  more  taste.  Poor  Richard  saw  through  her  from  the 
first,  and  hated  her  ! And  I am  sure  I do  not  wonder  at  it.  She 
behaved  in  the  most  insolent  way  to  him,  and  now  she  is  beginning 
the  same  kind  of  thing  to  me.  But  I will  not  bear  it ! and  will  tell 
Superior  of  her.  It  is  too  bad,  and  when  I am  so  miserable  and 
lonely.  Dear  Richard  1 my  poor  Virginia  ! ” 

The  indignant  tears  which  had  gathered  into  the  big  blue  eyes 
changed  from  anger  to  self-pity,  and  Hermione  suddenly  realising 
her  full  loss  turned  her  face  downward  to  the  sofa  cushion  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Always  that  grim  shape  of  Nemesis  on  her  trace.s— always  that 
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deep  sense  of  disappointment  in  the  Paradise  to  which  her  Act  of 
Sacrifice  was  to  be  the  gateway  —and  now,  the  dawning  perception  of 
ingratitude  as  the  reward  of  her  abject  submission.  It  was  a bitter 
moment  for  her  ; and  yet  she  had  not  fathomed  half  the  possibilities 
of  cruelty  in  a woman  like  Edith  Everett,  or  a man  like  Mr.  Lascelles ; 
both  strong-willed  and  unscrupulous — the  one  devoted  to  a cause 
which  had  for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  humanity,  the  other  to 
making  her  own  way  clear  through  the  brake  ; and  both  indiiferent 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  should  gain  their  ends. 

Like  all  his  kind,  using  his  personal  graces  to  excite  the  love  of 
those  women  who  would  be  useful  to  the  Church,  Mr.  Lascelles 
never  faltered  because  of  the  sorrow  to  come,  when,  having  given  all 
that  they  had  to  give,  he  should  throw  them  aside  as  no  longer  of 
use.  When  they  had  done  their  work  they  were  as  dead  to  him  as 
seeded  plants,  and  he  thrust  them  back  that  their  place  might  be 
taken  by  the  fruit-bearing  members  as  yet  ungarnered.  He  did  not 
care  to  spend  his  strength  in  ornamental  attentions.  Life  lies  before 
us,  not  behind,  he  once  said  ; and  when  things  are  done  with  it  is  a 
man’s  duty  to  go  past  them  and  press  forward  to  new  duties.  This 
was  just  what  he  was  gradually  doing  with  Hermione  Fullerton.  Now 
that  the  contest  was  over  between  himself  and  her  husband,  and  he 
declared  victor  at  every  point  ; now  that  he  was  sure  of  getting  all  he 
wanted  in  the  way  of  money  for  his  own  parish  and  the  ragged 
congregations  of  his  friends  ; now  that  the  Abbey  was  a kind  of 
hostelry  for  him,  where  he  could  invite  whom  he  would,  and  which 
he  could  use  as  his  own  private  property ; now  that  Hermione  was 
committed  too  deeply  to  retract ; — he  was  glad  to  give  up  the  close 
attention  and  dangerous  spiritual  flirtation  by  which  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  It  was  the  repose  of  conquest,  the  security  of 
possession,  and  thus  left  him  free  for  fresh  exertion — specially  for  that 
most  important  of  all,  the  coming  contest  with  Ringrove  Hardisty. 
Also,  it  was  only  wise,  as  Edith  Everett  suggested,  to  be  very  much 
on  his  guard,  and,  while  giving  Hermione  nothing  of  which  to 
complain,  to  be  careful  not  to  give  the  world  anything  of  which  it 
could  take  hold.  Hence  the  same  kind  of  subtle  change  crept  into 
his  relations  with  the  pretty  woman  as  already  existed  in  those 
between  her  and  Edith.  He  saw  very  little  of  her  at  all,  and  never 
alone ; and  he  made  her  understand,  at  first  with  regret  but  now 
with  resignation,  that  he  must  be  careful  for  her  sake,  and  she 
submissive  to  restrictions  for  his.  The  less  she  was  seen  at  the 
Vicarage,  or  he  at  the  Abbey,  the  better ; the  more  she  was  among 
the  sick,  at  the  Home,  the  schools,  the  women’s  meetings,  without 
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him,  the  better  still.  The  roaring  lion  of  calumny  must  find  no  weak 
place  in  the  defence  set  up  by  prudence  round  her  good  name  and 
his ; and  though  as  she  well  knew,  he  said  with  suggestive  tenderness 
and  well-defined  sorrow  at  the  stern  necessities  of  things,  no  soul 
given  to  them  by  Our  Lord  was  so  precious  in  his  sight  as  hers — yet, 
that  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ! Compared  with  it,  the  innocence  of  the 
dove  was  nowhere  ! 

With  Mrs.  Everett,  of  whom  Hermione  now  spoke  with  sudden 
bitter  self-betraying  jealousy,  things  were  different.  No  one  could 
mistake  matters  with  her^  he  said,  looking  at  Hermione  with  undis- 
guised admiration  in  his  eyes,  and  speaking  of  Edith  Everett  with  fine 
contempt  for  her  womanly  attractions  conveyed  in  his  voice.  And 
Hermione  was  reassured  and  her  fears  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  this 
time.  The  vicar  had  no  need  to  quiet  his  own  fears.  He  had  none. 
Edith’s  place  with  him  was  distinctively  her  own,  and  he  wished 
nothing  altered.  He  did  not  make  love  to  her,  nor  she  to  him — at 
least,  not  of  that  open  fulsome  kind  in  use  at  Crossholme.  She  was 
the  one  woman  whom  he  could  trust  to  carry  out  his  wishes  without 
that  silly  exaggeration  which  was  so  fatally  compromising  to  him,  and 
who  could  translate  even  his  silence  according  to  its  meaning.  She 
was  astute,  quiet,  prompt ; the  most  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  world, 
and  he  was  more  dependent  on  her  than  he  knew.  She  was  quite  as 
helpful  to  him  as  his  sister  had  been,  and  he  was  as  much  at  ease 
with  her.  Wherefore  she  was  welcome  at  the  Vicarage  at  any  hour, 
because  she  was  always  practical  and  useful ; and  while  slowly  yield- 
ing to  her  influence  Mr.  Lascelles  was  congratulating  himself  on  the 
possession  of  a friend — a dear  sister  in  the  Church — on  whom  he 
could  rely  as  on  a second  self,  without  the  necessity  of  godly  flattery 
or  crafty  love-making. 

As  if  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world  is  not  as  helpless  as  a babe 
when  the  right  kind  of  woman,  who  knows  how  he  ought  to  be 
managed,  takes  him  in  hand — and  manages  him  ! 

Poor  Theresa  had  also  been  shunted  in  these  changeful  later 
times.  There  had  never  been  more  real  love  for  her  than  for 
Hermione,  though  the  vicar  had  so  often  simulated  the  half-suppressed 
signs  to  both.  With  Hermione  it  had  been  the  honest  desire  of 
good  and  gain  to  the  Church  in  the  destruction  of  her  infidel 
husband ; with  Theresa,  professional  zeal  in  securing  converts  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  psychological  curiosity  which  makes  a man 
tempt  a woman  to  show  her  love  that  he  may  study  the  process.  It 
improves  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; and  experiments  in  moral 
vivisection  cause  no  outcry.  But  the  real  basis  of  all  that  had  been 
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said  or  done  to  both  had  been  the  establishment  of  Ritualism  here  in 
Protestant  Crossholme;  and  now,  when -the  Ritualistic  Church  was 
established  four-square,  and  apparently  not  to  be  shaken,  he  was 
released  from  further  trouble. 

Besides,  things  had  got  too  hot  with  Theresa  to  make  a 
continuance  of  any  show  of  personal  interest — even  of  his  private 
ministration — advisable.  Wherefore  he  had,  for  some  time  now, 
given  up  to  Brother  Swinfen — who  was  no  spiritual  philanderer  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church—the  daily  attendance  proper  to  her  state  ; 
alleging  as  his  excuse  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  his  occupa- 
tions, and  the  impossibility  of  the  pastor  of  a flock  devoting  so  much 
time  to  one,  even  though  that  one  was  sick  unto  death. 

This  also  was  the  effect  of  Edith  Everett’s  clever  manipulation. 
She  had  the  art  of  suggesting  a course  of  conduct  by  assuming  that 
Superior  had  already  determined  on  it,  and  praising  him  with  decent 
warmth  for  his  wisdom  and  common  sense ; but  indeed  there  was  no 
other  way,  she  would  say,  as  he  had  evidently  seen.  Hence  it  was 
that  by  her  advice,  conveyed  as  commendation,  he  had  yielded  the 
daily  care  of  Theresa  to  the  Brother,  reserving  to  himself  only  special 
occasions  anti  the  more  sacred  offices. 

Meanwhile  Hermione,  weary  of  the  dull  parish  work,  to  which 
she  was  held  so  close,  without  reward ; missing  the  flattery,  the 
acknowledgment  of  personal  supremacy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hers  in  such  full  measure  ; missing  too  the  excitement  of  opposition 
to  her  husband  which  had  been  a factor  in  the  sum  while  it  lasted ; 
and  not  fitted  by  nature  to  take  her  place  as  a simple  member  of  the 
congregation,  of  no  more  account  in  the  celestial  calendar  than  Miss 
Pryor,  say,  or  Nanny  Pearce  )■ — was  beginning  to  feel  tricked  and 
sore  ; and  Theresa’s  last  day  was  drawing  on  apace. 

The  dying  girl  was  making  a hard  fight  of  it.  It  was  beyond 
pathos — it  was  terrifying,  awful-— to  watch  her  fierce  struggle  for  life, 
the  passionate  tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  hope,  her  angry 
refusal  to  recognise  her  danger,  her  rebellious  determination  to 
contest  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  to  live,  whether  it  was  God’s 
decree  that  she  should  die  or  no.  It  was  as  if  her  will  was  stronger 
than  disease;  as  if  she  lived  because  she  would  not  die.  But  at  last 
she  was  conquered.  All  her  desire  of  life,  all  the  feverish  love  for 
Superior  which  had  been  such  an  overwhelming  passion,  had  to  give 
way  before  the  one  great  King.  The  last  strand  was  frayed  to  the 
breaking-point,  and  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  had  nearly  run  out. 
Then,  and  then  only,  she  accepted  the  terrible  truth,  and  confessed 
that  this  was  Death. 
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Hermione  had  seen  much  of  her  of  late.  Superior  had  inti- 
mated that  he  wished  Airs*.  Fullerton  to  undertake  Theresa  as  her 
special  care,  and  a strong  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  them 
during  these  last  vreeks,  very  unlike  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
pretensions  of  the  earlier  days.  Xow  they  were  both  in  the  same 
position — practically  abandoned  by  the  man  to  whom  they'had  sacri- 
ficed, the  one  her  marriage  and  the  other  her  life. 

If  Hermione  had  not  yet  fully  confessed  to  herself  how  things 
were  going,  Theresa  had  the  clear  vision  of  the  dying  to  whom 
further  deception  is  unnecessar}",  and  who  see  the  truth  sharply  cut 
and  without  disguise.  But  up  to  now  she  had  held  her  peace  and 
kept  faithful  to  the  man  whom  she  loved.  Xow  however  the 
moment  had  come  when  she  had  done  with  life  and  all  that  life 
means  j when  weakness  had  conquered  resolution,  and  her  brain  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  terrors  and  conviction  of  her  state. 

She  was  bung  there,  gasping  painfully,  the  death-damps  already 
on  her.  All  dav  long  there  had  been  an  unwholesome  excitement 
about  her  bed  \ a coming  and  going  of  priests  and  Sisters  ; a per- 
petual succession  of  religious  offices,  of  prayers  and  exhortations ; her 
last  confession  ; the  last  Celebration  ; extreme  unction  ; the  crucifix 
to  kiss  ; the  spiritual  presence  of  all  the  Divine  Personages  in  the 
Christian  drama  asserted  as  an  incontestable  fact  which  she  would 
soon  realise  for  herself — excitements  infinitely  mischievous  and 
disturbing,  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  the  passing  hour  and  making  the 
agony  still  more  terrible  than  need  be — excitements  which  the  doctor 
from  Starton  had  vainly  tried  to  check.  Xow  things  were  quieter. 
The  doctor  had  gone  ; he  was  wanted  elsewhere.  Here  he  was  of  no 
more  use  ; he  had  done  aU  that  he  could,  and  that  all  was  substanti- 
ally nothing  ; there  he  might  save  life.  He  pressed  her  hand  for  the 
last  time  j said  a few  words  of  honest,  manly  comfort ; and  with  him 
passed  her  last  earthly  hope. 

Brother  S\\infen  also  had  left  her  for  a time  ; it  was  his  hour  of 
private  prayer  and  meditation,  and  a man  must  attend  to  his  own 
soul  though  occupied  in  trvung  to  save  another’s.  Xo  one  was  in  the 
room  save  Aunt  Catherine,  Dnisflla,  the  faithful,  foolish  maid,  and 
Hermione.  The  evening  was  wearing  on.  Would  Theresa  live  into 
the  night  ? She  had  always  been  at  the  worst  in  the  evening,  and  it 
would  be  a hard  time  for  her  now. 

All  knew  this  but  Aunt  Catherine,  who  never  lost  her  imbecile 
cheerfulness,  and  who,  smiling  placidly,  said  she  was  sure  the  dear 
saints  would  come  about  her  so  that  her  passage  would  be  swift  and 
the  process  ecstatic, 
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So  faithful  as  she  is,  she  must  pass  into  glory,”  said  the  weak- 
brained creature,  thinking  of  the  picture  where  Saint  Catherine  is 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  angels,  and  sincerely  believing  that  this  would 
be  Theresa’s  experience — as  in  time  her  o^vn. 

Too  weary  to  care  much  about  men  or  angels,  just  living  and  no 
more,  Theresa  lay  with  half-closed  filmy  eyes  and  pinched  mouth, 
breathing  hard  and  heavily.  All  was  still ; that  heavy  breathing  the 
only  sound  which  broke  through  the  silence  of  the  death-chamber. 
Feebly  she  motioned  to  Hermione  to  take  her  hand,  and  made  a 
sign  for  water  to  moisten  her  lips. 

Take  care  of  Mrs.  Everett,”  she  then  said  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
and  with  difficulty  ; ‘‘  she  is  not  your  friend  \ has  not  been  mine;  is 
here  for  no  good  ; Superior  will  marry  her.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  again  as  she  said  this,  and  seemed  for  a while 
to  doze.  Suddenly  she  opened  them  wide  and  started.  The  filmy 
glaze  that  had  been  over  them  before  seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
they  blazed  out  as  if  a fire  were  behind. 

Send  for  him  ! send  for  him  ! ” she  said  in  a wild  unnatural 
voice.  I cannot  die  till  he  comes.  He  must  bless  and  pardon 
me.” 

Dearest,  you  have  already  been  pardoned.  He  gave  you 
absolution  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  this  morning.  Don’t  you 
remember,  dear?  You  are  waiting  only  for  heaven — you  are  sure  of 
salvation,”  said  Hermione’s  soft  voice  tenderly. 

“ No,  no  ! send  for  him  ! I am  in  the  torments  of  hell  already  !” 
cried  Theresa  again,  passionately  beating  the  air  and  plucking  at  the 
bedclothes.  “ I cannot  die  like  this.  He  must  release  me  ! ” 

“ Pray  to  the  dear  saints,  my  darling  ! ” said  Aunt  Catherine. 
“ The  dear  saints  will  hear  you  ! ” 

“ We  had  better  do  as  she  wishes,”  said  Hermione  ; and,  writing 
on  a slip  of  paper  : “ Pray  come  at  once  ; Theresa  is  in  agony,”  she 
sent  it  off  to  the  Vicarage  at  speed. 

Her  message  found  the  vicar  at  home  with  Edith  Everett  at  work 
in  the  study ; and  both  came  back  in  the  Abbey  carriage  to  Church- 
lands  together. 

And  now  began  that  terrible  scene  which  occurs  so  often  and  is 
so  seldom  confessed  in  the  horror  of  simple  truth — the  scene  when 
the  reason  is  extinct,  when  hope  has  died,  and  only  spiritual  fear  and 
the  physical  agonies  of  death  are  left.  Here  was  no  poetic  eutha- 
nasia— no  sweet  spirit  leaving  the  body  to  the  music  of  angels’  harps 
and  the  vision  of  the  opening  heavens,  but  a tortured  woman  writh- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  superstitious  terror,  realising  the  \^Tath  of  the 
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God  whom  she  imagined  she  had  dishonoured,  and  believing  herself 
already  in  the  power  of  the  Devil  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  by 
the  secret  sin  of  her  thoughts. 

Her  blackened  lips  drawn  back  from  her  teeth — her  thin  face  set 
into  a mask  of  horror,  terror,  passion,  despair — her  eyes  opened 
wide,  flaming  with  the  awful  fires  of  a distracted  brain — disturbed  by 
unwise  excitement  in  what  should  have  been  the  peaceful  passage 
from  life  unto  death,  and  roused  by  all  the  spiritual  turmoil  of  the 
day  into  a temporary  spasm  of  strength — she  poured  out  her  last 
powers  in  the  terrible  delirium  of  her  dying  agony.  Her  love  for 
Superior  had  been  idolatry,  she  said — a sin  that  was  not  nor  could 
be  forgiven.  Not  all  the  power  of  the  Church  could  absolve  her ; 
the  Eternal  Mercy  could  not  reach  her ; and  the  Evil  One  had 
already  his  sharp  talons  in  her  heart.  She  was  going  down  to  hell, 
and  her  love  had  sent  her  there.  When  she  had  prayed  it  had  been 
to  Superior — he  had  been  her  God,  her  Saviour,  and  she  had  wor- 
shipped him  instead  of  the  Lord.  She  had  loved  him  more  than  her 
own  soul,  and  now  she  was  to  suffer  for  her  sin.  She  had  loved  him 
till  she  had  died  of  her  love,  and  now  she  was  to  be  sent  to  eternal 
torture  for  punishment. 

“ But,”  she  said  in  a hoarse  shriek,  you  made  me  love  you, 
Superior ! You  made  me  think  you  loved  me  ; and  when  you  kissed 
me  in  the  sacristy  you  took  my  heart  out  of  my  body  and  put  one  of 
fire  in  me  instead.  I was  never  the  same  after.  I thought  no  man 
would  have  kissed  a girl  if  he  did  not  love  her,  and  that  you  would 
have  married  me  after  that.  It  was  cruel ! cruel  ! You  sold  me  to 
Satan  then,  and  now  he  is  claiming  me.  He  is  there  ! at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  waiting  for  me  ! Save  me,  Hermione  ! Aunt  Catherine, 
save  me  ! ” 

She  started  up  with  superhuman  strength ; beat  off  something 
with  her  hands ; her  ghastly  face,  on  which  the  lamplight  fell  with 
strange  black  shadows,  fixed  in  horror ; her  eyes  wide  open,  fixed 
and  staring ; then  with  one  loud  shriek  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
but  for  her  breathing  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Hermione  trembled  and  turned  sick  with  terror.  She  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  almost  fainting  and  scarcely  praying ; Edith 
Everett’s  clever  face  looked  blank,  but  her  keen  eyes  stole  one  sharp 
glance  at  Mr.  Lascelles.  Brother  Swinfen,  whose  ‘‘  hour  ” had 
passed  and  who  had  now  stolen  back  into  the  room,  felt  outraged 
and  shocked,  but  more  on  account  of  the  scandal  that  would  result 
to  the  Church  should  any  word  get  about  than  because  of  Superior. 
Like  Father  Truscott,  he  had  long  seen  this  astute  priest’s  pro- 
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pensity  for  playing  with  edged  tools,  and  he  was  not  surprised  at 
what  he  had  just  heard.  But  Mr.  Lascelles  himself,  standing  there 
smooth,  tall,  bland,  priestly,  sublimely  self-possessed,  bent  over  the 
dying  girl  with  the  angelic  pity,  the  unruffled  serenity  of  innocence. 

‘‘  My  poor,  poor  child  ! he  said  softly,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  her.  ‘‘  Theresa,  do  you  not  know  me — your  priest,  your 
Director? — These  terrible  deathbed  hallucinations  ! ” he  added,  look- 
ing round  on  the  little  group  behind  him  with  a soft,  compassionate 
smile. 

Theresa's  eyes  opened  once  more.  All  the  darkest  passions  of 
humanity  burnt  in  them  in  one  last  expiring  flame.  There  was  no 
softness,  no  womanhood,  no  love  left  in  her.  It  was  hate  and  rage, 
scorn  and  despair ; the  best  already  dead  and  only  the  worst  left 
still  alive. 

“ Hypocrite  ! " she  said  fiercely  j then  her  body  collapsed,  her 
jaw  dropped,  and  her  glazed  eyes  turned. 

Mr.  Lascelles  knelt  and  began  to  intone  the  Office  for  the  Dying 
— his  voice  interrupted  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  women  and  the 
hoarse  death-rattle  from  the  bed.  By  degrees  this  terrible  sound 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  then  ceased  j a few  shuddering  gasps — one 
last  deep  sigh,  and  all  was  over.  Then  the  vicar  rose  from  his  knees, 
closed  the  glassy  eyes,  and  repeated  in  an  artificial  voice  the  pre- 
scribed formula  for  the  dead.  Yes,  she  was  dead  and  he  was  in 
a sense  her  murderer  ; but  to  his  own  soul  he  was  the  sinless  priest 
who  had  not  gone  beyond  his  rights  when  he  had  bound  this  poor 
victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  by  the  compelling  force  of  love,  and 
offered  her  as  a living  sacrifice  acceptable  to  the  Lord  and  useful  to 
the  Church. 

This  last  clause  was  doubtful.  Stories  got  about,  no  one  knew 
how ; and  the  deathbed  scene  of  Theresa  Molyneux  was  exaggerated 
with  every  repetition.  The  vicar,  as  one  justified  by  the  truth,  met 
the  whole  thing  fairly  and  manfully  with  those  whom  it  more 
specially  concerned ; and  those  whom  it  did  not  concern  he  passed 
by  with  the  lofty  disdain  of  conscious  rectitude.  He  was  specially 
anxious  that  Hermione  should  be  set  right,  and  her  mind  disabused 
of  any  lingering  doubt  \ and  at  last,  after  some  difficulty,  his  clever- 
ness prevailed,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  her  believe  that  the 
poor  girl’s  dying  words  had  been  pure  delusion  and  that  he  had  given 
her  no  cause  to  mistake  him. 

^‘She  was  never  more  than  a fragile  enthusiastic  kind  of  child  to 
me,”  he  said  with  the  finest  accent  of  sincerity  ; “ and  that  story  of 
the  kiss — I blush  to  repeat  it  I—was  a simple  hallucination — a vision 
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conjured  up  by  the  Devil  to  bewilder  her  dying  moments  and  set  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Church.  Have  I ever  shown  you 
that  I was  this  kind  of  man?”  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with 
meaning. 

‘‘No,”  she  answered  uneasily,  with  a deep  blush.  Was  that 
“ No  ” perfectly  honest  ? 

“Then,  if  not  to  jw/,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  certainly  not  to 
her  ! Do  you  not  believe  me?”  gently. 

“Yes,”  said  Hermione,  frankly  holding  out  her  hand. 

He  said  the  same  thing  to  Edith  Everett,  using  precisely  the  same 
words  ; and  the  widow  answered  smoothly — 

“ Of  course  it  was  hallucination  from  first  to  last  ! We  all  know 
that!” 

She  smiled  incredulously  as  she  spoke.  He  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  incredulity  of  the  assertion  made  by  Theresa  or 
the  denial  made  by  himself ; and  he  thought  it  wiser  not  to  ask. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  probing  too  deep. 

“It  is  always  so  difficult  to  deal  with  hysterical  girls  I”  then  said 
Edith  quietly,  as  Father  Truscott  had  said  before  her.  “Really  an 
unmarried  priest  is  placed  in  a very  dangerous  position.  He  must 
do  his  work,  and  yet  he  may  be  brought  into  such  trouble  by  his 
penitents  ?” 

“ It  is  our  cross,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  with  his  most  sanctimonious 
air. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  catching  his  tone.  “ But  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  it  sometimes  brings  so  much  scandal  on  the  Church  when  women 
are  silly  and  fanciful,  and  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  dream  them- 
selves into  love  for  the  priest ! It  is  really  very  difficult  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  Church  in  the  end !” 

“ That,  Wisdom  must  decide,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  enigmatically  ; 
and  Edith  Everett  smiled  again  and  said  “ Yes,”  without  further 
comment. 

The  world,  however,  was  not  so  easy  of  belief  as  Hermione,  nor  so 
complaisant  in  its  incredulity  as  Edith ; and  the  vicar’s  name  got 
rough  handling  among  all  classes.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  one  of  those 
reports  which,  the  nearer  they  are  looked  at,  the  farther  off  they  recede 
and  the  more  shadowy  they  become.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  count  it 
for  sin  to  the  vicar  that  an  hysterical  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
and  killed  herself  by  severities  undertaken  to  please  him  and  as  the 
expression  of  her  love.  Nevertheless  the  flavour  of  his  spiritual 
philandering  remained  like  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  public, 
and  so  far  h.elped  on  the  astute  widow’s  designs  by  making  it  evident 
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to  the  vicar  himself  that  his  celibacy  was  a cause  of  offence  and  a 
temptation  to  evil  speakers. 

Every  one  was  talking  of  the  affair  ; some  doing  their  best  to  sift 
the  truth  from  the  falsehood,  others  piling  up  the  romance  without 
regard  to  either.  Among  the  former  were  the  Nesbitts,  being  of  the 
kind  to  whom  scandal  is  not  pleasant  food  and  charitable  interpret- 
ation comes  easy.  All  the  same  they  blamed  the  vicar  to  a certain 
extent ; and  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  “ there  must  have  been 
something  in  it,  and  that  Theresa  had  not  made  it  all  out  of  her 
own  imagination.  He  must  have  flirted  with  her  to  some  degree, 
even  if  she  had  been  silly,  poor  dear  ! and  believed  that  he  meant 
more  than  he  did.” 

Ringrove  said  the  same,  and  added  a few  masculine  epithets  tliat 
were  more  forcible  than  polite.  No  one  wondered  at  this.  It  was 
well  known  how  the  young  fellow  felt  for  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  with  what 
good  reason — owing  indirectly  to  him  the  loss  of  his  own  great  hope 
and  love,  and  more  directly  the  destruction  of  his  friend’s  happiness. 

They  were  all  walking  up  the  garden  at  Newlands,  on  their  way 
back  from  church  the  Sunday  after  Theresa’s  death,  when  the  vicar 
had  preached  her  funeral  sermon  with  saintly  quietness,  speaking  of 
her  as  now  a soul  in  glory — the  middle  passage  having  been  merci- 
fully shortened  in  consideration  of  her  good  deeds  done  to  the 
Church. 

“ How  could  he  stand  there  and  preach  that  sermon  when  he 
knew  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  that  she  had  killed  herself  by  all 
that  she  did  for  the  Church?”  said  Bee  as  her  rather  disjointed  contri- 
bution to  the  talk  going  on. 

Tears  of  confused  feeling  rose  in  her  big  brown  eyes,  and  she  was 
unstrung  and  unlike  herself.  She  and  Ringrove  were  a little  behind 
the  rest. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a strange  fixed  look  that  made 
her  blush  and  confused  her  yet  more.  He  looked  as  if  he  forgot  that 
she  had  eyes  and  could  see  him,  as  if  he  had  somehow  the  right  to 
look  at  her,  smiling  with  the  masterful  security  of  a man  who  neither 
doubts  nor  fears. 

“ Bee  ! how  glad  I am  that  you  never  gave  in  to  all  this  detestable 
folly!”  he  then  said  suddenly. 

She  laughed  nervously,  but  did  not  answer.  She  wished  he 
would  take  his  eyes  away.  It  was  not  like  Ringrove  to  look  at  her 
like  this — to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable  and  confused. 

‘‘Do  you  know  why  I am  glad?^’  he  said  again  abruptly,  turning 
into  the  shady  shrubbery  walk. 
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“ I suppose  because  you  do  not  belong  to  it  yourself,”  she 
answered  in  a voice  that  was  not  quite  her  own,  and  making  an  heroic 
but  totally  useless  effort  to  appear  at  ease. 

He  stopped  in  their  walk,  and  quietly  put  his  arms  round  her. 

‘•Not  only  that,”  he  said;  ‘H  am  glad  because,  if  you  had  been 
one  of  them,  you  would  never  have  been  my  dear  wife.  And  now 
you  will  be — will  you  not,  sweet  Bee?” 

“Oh,  Ringrove  !”  said  Beatrice,  turning  away  her  face;  but 
involuntarily,  instinctively,  she  not  knowing  what  she  did,  her  own 
arms  were  round  him,  and  her  pretty  head  was  laid  on  his  shoulder 
as  if  a resting-place  there  was  natural. 

He  pressed  her  to  him  and  whispered  tenderly  : “ Kiss  me, 
darling,  and  then  I shall  know  that  you  love  me.  Do  you  love  me, 
Bee?” 

“ Yes,”  she  said  softly,  lifting  her  face  with  the  sweetest  m.ixture 
of  shyness,  love,  submission,  and  offering  her  fresh  lips  with  the 
innocence  of  a child. 

“My  own  darling!”  he  said  fondly.  “You  are  just  what  you 
ought  to  be.  You  were  made  for  me,  my  Bee  ; and  now  I am  per- 
fectly happy.” 

“ And  I,  too,  Ringrove,”  whispered  Bee,  raising  her  soft  eyes  to 
his,  worshipping. 

Surely  a better  ending  to  her  girlhood  than  Virginia’s  immolation 
or  Theresa’s  self-destruction — the  one  for  devotional  enthusiasm,  the 
other  for  religious  excess  ! Surely,  too,  a better  kind  of  confession, 
warm,  loving,  natural  as  it  was,  than  those  made  so  often  in  the 
church  wTere  casuistry  creates  sins  that  do  not  exist  in  fact,  and 
superstition  bends  its  neck  to  acts  of  penitence  that  have  neither 
warranty  in  reason  nor  cause  in  nature  ! 


Chapter  XXXV. 

ERE  AND  FLOW. 

The  Samson  of  Erastianism,  Ringrove  Hardisty,  churchwarden 
and  aggrieved  parishioner,  made  a gallant  fight  of  it  with  their  local 
Pope ; but  things  came  to  but  a lame  conclusion  when  all  was  done. 
The  ecclesiastical  law^  is  not  too  explicit  in  its  regulations  touching 
the  uniform  conduct  of  public  worship ; and  the  Church  of  England 
boasts  of  her  elasticity.  That  she  can  give  tenable  lodgment  to  the 
Ritualist  priest  who  is  a Romanist  in  all  save  submission  to  authority 
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superior  to  his  own  ; to  the  Evangelical  minister  who  is  a dissenter 
from  her  organisation  in  all  save  his  appreciation  of  her  endowments  \ 
to  the  Broad  Church  clerg}’man  who  coquets  w*ith  Socinianism,  denies 
eternal  punishment,  and  rationalises  the  miracles  ; — is  her  title  to 
honour.  She  calls  it  catholicity,  and  glories  in  that  she  sweeps  the 
sea  with  so  wade  a net,  and  so  generous  an  arrangement  of  closely- 
meshed  pockets.  If  this  is  incommodious,  perhaps  that  will  hold 
you  safe.  Between  the  supreme  pow*er  of  the  Church  -which  admits 
of  salvation  only  through  obedience  to  her  commands,  and  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace  by  faith  and  the  Bible ; betw*een  the  daily 
recurring  miracle  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  bland  endeavour  to 
find  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  stoiy"  of  the  dispossessed  de\'ils 
sent  into  a herd  of  swnne  ; — there  is  surely  some  possible  abiding- 
place  where  the  most  fidgety  soul  may  find  rest ! And  at  the 
-ft’orst,  if  you  are  a spiritual  nomad,  as  some  are,  and  go  through 
states  and  doctrines  as  people  go  through  climates  and  diet,  you  can 
travel  from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  yet  al-ways  remain  in  the  net  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law^  established. 

What  is  true  of  the  doctrines  is  also  true  of  the  ritual.  Catholicity 
of  formula  goes  into  diversity  of  practice ; and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
define  what  is  law^ful  and  -^-hat  is  forbidden  in  the  w'ay  of  obser\*ance 
as  to  state  the  leading  colour  of  a chameleon.  Mr.  Lascelles  kne-^’ 
every  inch  of  the  ground  whereon  Ringrove  .Hardisty  had  ventured ; 
and  knowing  his  w^ay  he  had  no  fear.  He  follow’ed  in  the  footsteps 
of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  bought  his  crown  of  martyrdom 
cheap.  He  simply  ignored  the  right  of  the  law'  to  deal  with  things 
ecclesiastical,  and  proved  his  foresight  w’hen  he  snapped  his  fingers 
and  said  : “ Worth  just  that  !” 

He  made  no  reply  w’hen  called  on  for  his  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him ; put  in  no  appearance  w'hen  summoned ; let 
judgment  go  by  default,  and  then  paid  no  heed  to  the  sentence  of 
prohibition.  He  still  swung  his  censer,  lighted  his  candles  in  broad 
noonday,  oftered  up  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  kept  the  crucifix  on  the 
table,  bowed  and  knelt  at  strange  places  in  the  service  and  before 
strange  objects  of  adoration.  He  performed  the  serHce  just  as  he 
had  performed  it  before  the  suit  had  been  instituted  and  the  decree 
pronounced  ; and  the  Court  of  Arches  might  have  been  an  Aristo- 
phanic  city  in  Clcudland  for  any  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles.  Only  when  the  voice  of  the  law 
found  a hand,  and  these  “ fond  and  superstitious  ” fancies  w'ere  removed 
by  main  force — only  then  did  he  give  way,  alw'ays  under  protest,  and 
to  prevent,  as  he  said,  an  unseemly  riot  in  the  sacred  edifice. 
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These  indignities  were  worth  something  to  him,  and  brought  liinl 
in  a pleasant  little  solatium.  The  subscription  got  up  by  the  faithful 
of  the  congregation,  and  headed  by  soft-hearted  Hermione,  as  a salve 
for  poor  dear  Superior’s  wounded  feelings,  was  of  an  amount  for 
which  many  a man  would  willingly  have  undergone  an  hour  in  the 
pillory  or  a twist  with  the  thumbscrews,  and  held  himself  well  paid ; 
but,  according  to  his  own  account  of  things  and  the  relative  value  of 
salve  and  suffering,  money  was  but  scant  comfort  to  the  vicar  for  all 
that  he  had  endured.  Posturising  as  a martyr,  and  preaching  as  if 
the  Church  were  on  the  brink  of  persecution — as  if  Christia?ios  ad 
leones  were  the  popular  cry  against  conscientious  Catholics,  and  the 
winnowing  process  had  begun — he  made  the  women  weep  for 
sympathy,  shudder  with  dread  ; while  he,  grand,  calm,  handsome, 
hierophantic,  solemnly  exhorted  all  men  to  constancy  and  courage  so 
that  the  wicked  might  not  prevail  nor  the  Holy  Mother  be 
aggrieved. 

The  prosecution,  which  he  and  some  others  were  careful  to  call 
persecution,  had  one  evident  result — good  or  bad  as  people  may 
think;  it  divided  the  parish,  sharply  into  placets  and  non-placets,  and 
did  away  with  the  indennite  fringe  of  neutrals.  Those  who  went 
with  Ringrove  got  up  a written  address  to  him,  which  all  signed 
boldly ; those  who  went  with  the  vicar  got  up  a subscription  for  him, 
to  which  all  gave  liberally ; and  the  two  factions  mutually  spread  evil 
reports,  falsified  facts,  ascribed  unworthy  motives,  and  made  ducks 
and  drakes  of  neighbourly  sociability  and  Christian  charily. 

But  the  vicar  was  the  stronger  on  the  whole.  Pie  had  the  women 
and  the  purse-strings,  and  beat  the  liberals  on  the  rubber  if  he  lost 
here  and  there  a point. 

While  the  action  was  going  on,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
decision,  the  two  parties  were  not  on  speaking  terms  together.  Mrs. 
Everett  wrote  to  Ringrove  in  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  name,  formally  forbid- 
ding him  to  come  to  the  Abbey ; and  Mr.  Lascelles  intimated  to 
him,  the  Nesbitts,  and  some  others  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  see 
them  at  Holy  Communion,  as  he  did  not  consider  them  in  a fit  state 
to  receive  that  blessed  consolation.  They  tried  the  question  how- 
ever on  its  merits ; and  forced  him  to  recognise  their  rights  as 
Christian  citizens,  to  whom  the  services  and  solemnities  of  the  Church 
were  part  of  their  national  inheritance,  and  who  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  disinheritance  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  rubric — 
the  only  code  of  denial  to  which  they  would  pay  obedience.  The 
bishop,  to  whom  they  appealed,  decided  in  their  favour  ; and  the 
vicar  here  again  received  an  open  check.  He  was  very  wrathful,  but 
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he  had  to  give  way  ; and  for  the  special  Sunday  when  those  abomi- 
nable Erastians  presented  themselves,  found  himself  obliged  to  be 
from  home.  But,  in  spite  of  this  little  discomfiture,  he  was  essen- 
tially the  victor.  A few  ornamental  adjuncts  had  been  removed^  but 
the  core  was  left  untouched.  Confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  obedience  to  the  Church  ns  synony- 
mous with  obedience  to  God,  the  vital  principle  of  the  power  of  the 
priest  to  regulate  the  lives,  limit  the  knowledge,  and  order  the 
thoughts  of  the  laity — all  these  were  left.  And  by  these  the  manly 
spirit  of  the  parish  was  subdued,  the  essential  purity  of  the  women 
sapped,  the  right  of  intellectual  freedom  denied,  the  progress  of  true 
education  stopped,  and  the  law  of  the  land  stultified  and  defied. 

All  the  same  the  vicar  still  complained  of  the  wickedness  of  an 
unbelieving  generation,  and  preached  on  the  theme  of  a glorious 
martyrdom  with  an  air  of  saintly  courage  that  made  the  soft  hearts  of 
the  women  bleed  for  sympathetic  pain. 

Meanwhile  the  more  secular  portions  of  local  history  were  being 
followed  to  their  appointed  end  ; and  among  these  came  that  un- 
finished chapter  on  Mr.  Fullerton’s  men,  whom  Mr.  Ivascelles  had 
found  it  imperative  by  the  law  of  Christian  duty  to  ruin. 

Ringrove  Hardisty  had  housed  them,  as  has  been  said,  and  had 
done  his  best  to  befriend  them  all  round ; but  somehow  things  had 
not  gone  well  with  them.  It  is  always  difficult  to  help  high-spirited 
workers  when  iheir  work  will  not  keep  them  and  they  object  to  un- 
earned gratuities.  Even  the  faithful  had  suffered  with  the  recalcitrant 
in  one  way,  if  not  in  another,  and  George  and  Nanny  were  as  hardly 
holden  as  the  rest.  Nanny,  always  in  delicate  health  and  now 
frailer  than  ever,  pined  away  after  the  death  of  her  child,  and 
gradually  sank  into  her  eternal  sleep ; while  George,  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  grief,  gave  himself  up  to  religious  enthusiasm  and  the 
realisation  of  the  Promise,  as  the  only  assuagement  he  could  find. 
Full  of  the  restless  energy  of  proselytism,  desirous  that  all  should  ex- 
perience the  blessed  Hope  that  had  come  to  him,  and  feeling  his  place 
as  a member  of  a ritualistic  congregation,  where  his  highest  virtue 
was  quiescent  obedience,  too  narrow  for  his  burning  zeal,  he  went 
out  into  the  open,  became  a free-lance  in  the  general  army  of  the 
Lord,  and  gave  himself  to  preaching  in  the  highways.  He  took  a 
solemn  leave  of  all  his  old  friends  and  associates,  of  whose  eternal 
perdition  he  was  only  too  sorrowfully  sure,  and  told  them  with  many 
tears  that  he  should  never  see  them  again,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  next,  for  where  he  went  they  could  not  come ; he  did  his  faithful 
best  to  convert  the  vicar  on  another  count,  and  to  prove  to  him  the 
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scriptural  apostasy  of  his  papistical  doctrines  which  put  anything  of 
man’s  invention  before  free  grace  and  the  naked  Bible ; and  then  he 
went  out,  as  another  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  made  his  scanty  daily 
bread  by  hawking  tracts  among  the  unsaved,  while  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  Faith,  and  getting  up  small  village  Revivals. 

“ I would  rather  have  seen  him  laid  by  the  side  of  my  poor  girl,” 
said  John  Graves,  with  something  that  was  more  pathetic  than  tears 
in  his  eyes.  ‘‘  He  is  lost,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  reasonableness 
and  manliness ; and  a turn  more  would  land  him  in  Bedlam.” 

So  it  would : but  wanting  that  turn  he  was  free  to  tramp  about 
the  country,  preaching  salvation  by  faith,  and  the  sin  of  priestly 
mediation,  just  as  Mr.  Lascelles  was  free  to  go  into  the  pulpit  and 
preach  salvation  for  Englishmen  by  the  Anglican  Church  only,  with 
the  priest  the  appointed  agent  of  God,  and  the  sin  of  heresy  less 
pardonable  than  that  of  murder. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  men  John  was  painfully  poor  in  those  dark 
days.  Custom  fell  off  from  him,  no  one  but  Mr.  Lascelles  quite 
knew  how.  A new  tailor  set  up  in  Crossholme  and  prospered  apace. 
He  came  from  London  and  was  a devoted  Churchman  j but  his  work 
was  not  as  good  as  John’s;  and  devoted  churchmanship  gave  neither 
a fair  fit  nor  satisfactory  stitching.  All  the  same,  he  got  the  best  part 
of  the  local  custom;  and  only  those  few  old-fashioned  carles  who 
disliked  the  vicar’s  doctrines,  and  preferred  the  old  stagnation  to  the 
new  movement,  stuck  to  John  for  the  sake  of  the  lang  syne  and 
stitches  that  would  hold  together  when  they  had  a strain. 

Tom  Moorhead’s  case  was  the  worst,  for  he  lost  more  than  house 
or  money.  He  had  not  the  fine  fibre  of  John  Graves,  nor  that  kind 
of  manly  philosophy  which  would  keep  him  straight  under  pressure. 
He  had  always  been  a ramping,  violent,  hard-mouthed  Son  of 
Thunder,  who,  at  the  best  of  times,  had  needed  careful  handling,  and 
to  be  deftly  guided,  not  harshly  driven.  Richard  Fullerton  had  had 
supreme  influence  over  him,  and  had  kept  him  pretty  well  to  the 
right  point  of  the  moral  compass ; but  since  the  fatal  evening  when 
the  old  Adam  had  blazed  out  in  those  fiery  words,  and  the  vicar  had 
taken  such  revengeful  note  of  them,  Tom’s  demoralisation  had  begun; 
and  it  had  continued  ever  since  at  a hand  gallop. 

His  work  left  him,  and  he  left  his  work.  He  had  always  been 
sober  in  fact,  with  possibilities  in  him  of  a loose  life  if  things  went 
wrong;  and  now  these  possibilities  had  become  actualities.  His 
pride  crushed,  he  took  refuge  in  forgetfulness,  was  seldom  out  of  the 
public-house  and  ever  “ on  the  rampage.”  Vvfith  his  great  personal 
strength  and  furious  passions,  he  was  a formidable  element  in  the 
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little  village  society;  and  the  vicar  had  his  eye  on  him,  as  had  many 
others  prepared  to  fling  him  heavily  at  his  first  legal  trip — which 
every  one  felt  sure  would  come  in  its  own  good  time. 

As  Tom  went  down  Adam  Bell  went  up.  It  was  the  old  see- 
saw, and  this  time  craft  and  a shaky  past  had  the  best  of  it.  Adam 
had  prospered  right  over  the  borders.  The  man  had  a jackdaw’s 
faculty  for  accumulation,  and  money  seemed  somehow  to  grow  in 
the  night  with  him.  He  had  left  off  scheming  out  his  mechanical  re- 
volutions since  he  came  to  Crossholme,  and  had  applied  himself  with  a 
will  to  the  more  profitable  occupation  of  making  more  than  the  two 
ends  meet.  Evidently  he  had  succeeded,  and  the  lap  over  was  con- 
siderable. He  had  put  a fine  new  front  to  his  little  shop,  and  his 
plate-glass  window  was  the  admiration  of  the  village ; his  goods  were 
well  chosen,  and  he  was  always  bringing  in  some  novelty  of  which 
use  made  a necessity ; he  was  secretary  here  and  treasurer  there ; and 
his  energy,  obliging  manners,  and  neat  handwriting  had  their  share 
in  the  garnering  of  his  goodly  harvest.  Whatever  might  lurk  in  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  here  in  the  present  he  was  all  square  and  above- 
board ; and  really,  as  some  said,  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  mistrust  a 
man  because  he  came  out  of  the  dark  of  yesterday  without  a character 
pinned  to  his  back  or  a certificate  from  his  last  place,  when  he  had 
lived  so  long  as  Adam  Bell  had  lived  at  Crossholme,  and  not  a soul 
had  a bad  word  to  say  of  him  ! It  was  only  a reasonable  argument, 
as  most  confessed;  and  the  little  chandler  got  the  benefit  of  it. 
People  had  left  off  distrusting  him,  and  had  begun  to  think  him  no 
worse  than  his  neighbours ; in  which  they  were  about  right ; and  at 
all  events  they  paid  him  the  wage  for  which  he  had  been  working. 

Thick-headed,  bull-necked  Tom  Moorhead  was  not  one  of  these 
kindly  ratters.  Once  a blackamoor  always  a blackamoor  with  Tom  ; 
and  he  scoffed  at  the  theory  of  leopards  changing  their  spots.  To 
him  Adam  Bell  had  always  been  a sly  cat  of  a man  who  had  come 
mousing  here  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  who  shall  say  with  what 
kind  of  soot  on  his  muzzle  ? — and  let  him  get  a character  by  half  a 
century  of  industry  and  solvency,  Tom  would  still  have  that  apocry- 
phal parish  register  to  fling  in  his  face,  and  those  two  unanswered 
questions  to  ask  : What  workhouse  bred  you?”  and  What  gaol 
held  you?”  Pretty  Janet  took  a different  view  of  things.  Pretty 
Janet  saw  no  fun  in  a bare  cupboard  and  patched  gowns,  with  a 
drunken  father  staggering  home  at  night,  half  mad  from  bad  liquor 
and  a worse  conscience,  and  fit  to  take  the  house  if  so  much  as  a 
cricket  chirped,  as  she  Used  to  say.  Adam  Bell,  a clean-shaven, 
smart,  smug  little  man,  as  sharp  as  a needle  and  with  a repute  for 
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good  gear,  had  followed  her  for  many  a day  now,  and  so  far  showed 
his  disinterestedness.  Young  men  here-away  were  scarce  j so  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  x-^dam  for  good  and  all,  and  run  for  shelter 
under  the  vicar’s  wing  should  her  father  “ turn  rusty.” 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  one  moonlight  night  Tom,  coming 
home  a trifle  earlier  than  usual,  and  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  could 
see,  caught  the  pair  of  them  standing  just  under  the  haystack,  with 
Adam’s  arm  round  Janet’s  waist,  and  their  lips  too  close  to  each  other 
for  his  taste.  He  took  the  little  chandler  with  one  hand,  and  almost 
thrashed  the  life  out  of  him  with  the  other.  It  was  a near  thing ; and 
for  two  months  the  one  lay  in  prison,  while  the  other  hovered 
between  life  and  death — the  issue  to  determine  v/hether  Tom  was 
to  be  tried  for  murder  or  only  aggravated  assault  and  battery.' 

Thanks  to  the  wiry  thread  that  ran  through  him  Adam  lived  over 
his  broken  bones  ; and  as  soon  as  he  could  turn  himself  about  he 
and  Janet  were  married  at  the  parish  church  and  the  vicar  himself 
officiated.  So  that  Tom  when  he  came  up  for  trial  had  the  additional 
smart  of  knowing  that  he  was  to  serve  out  his  term,  with  hard  labour, 
for  the  man  who  was  now  his  son-indaw,  and  who  had  his  daughter 
as  well  as  justice  and  public  opinion  on  his  side. 

But  nothing  much  signified  to  him  now,  he  said.  He  was  a 
broken  man  from  the  day  when  he  had  been  put  into  the  Starton  lock-up 
for  inciting  to  a breach  of  the  peace  anent  the  vicar ; and  he  took 
his  punishment  so  sullenly,  that  it  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  the 
authorities  when  they  found  him  hanging  in  his  cell  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  rope  made  out  of  his  bedding.  So  perhaps  it  was  a 
wise  instinct  in  Janet  to  make  her  own  nest  warm,  seeing  that  her 
father’s  house  would  never  more  give  her  comfort. 

Soon  after  this  the  marriage  of  Ringrove  and  Bee  Nesbitt  came 
to  the  point,  and  with  it  arose  a certain  difficulty.  In  the  relations  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  vicar  and  his  party  they  did  not  wish  that  he 
or  any  of  his  curates  should  perform  the  ceremony ; but  he,  also 
because  of  those  relations  and  to  punish  their  disobedience,  refused 
to  lend  his  church  to  a stranger  for  this  or  any  other  purpose.  Rin- 
grove, as  his  solution  of  the  difficulty,  proposed  the  Registrar,  and 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  fling  over  the  Church  altogether. 
It  was  the  law  which  made  the  marriage,  he  said,  not  the  priest.  The 
law  suffered  the  Church  to  run  side  by  side  with  it  in  this  matter — 
allowed  her  to  be  exponent,  lieutenant,  a second  self ; but  it  was 
always  the  law  that  had  to  be  satisfied ; and  if  the  Church  married 
you  against  the  lav/  it  would  be  a dead  form,  null  and  void  for  all  the 
purposes  of  marriage. 
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At  first  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  who  represented  conformity  to  established 
custom,  shook  her  head,  more  than  a little  scandalised  by  this 
audacity  of  her  prospective  son-in-law,  and  said : “ No,  certainly 
not  ! Bee  must  be  married  from  home  and  at  her  own  parish  church, 
like  any  other  lady.”  She  would  not  dream  of  allowing  such  an 
indignity  as  a marriage  at  the  Registrar’s  office.  If  they  were  not 
married  in  church  it  would  not  be  like  a proper  wedding  at  all,  and 
she  would  never  feel  that  things  were  as  they  should  be.  No  ! the 
meagreness  of  Ringrove’s  proposal  had  no  kind  of  support  from  her, 
and  even  Mr.  Nesbitt  said  it  would  scarcely  do. 

For  Bee  herself,  she  would  have  been  married  at  a police  court  if 
Ringrove  had  wished  it.  He  was  her  lord,  and  his  will  was  her 
desire ; but  he  convinced  Mrs.  Nesbitt  at  last,  and  proved  to  her 
that  for  him  in  his  position  the  Registrar’s  office  was  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  thing,  as  evidencing  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  being 
another  blow  dealt  to  the  supremacy  of  the  vicar. 

It  was  a hard  struggle ; for  conformity  is  like  lifeblood  to  the 
normal  Englishman,  and  still  more  to  the  normal  Englishwoman  : 
but  Samson  conquered  at  last,  and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
iniquity  by  making  his  marriage  simply  a civil  contract,  and  flinging 
overboard  the  blessing  of  the  Church  as  a caligraphic  flourish  not 
vital  to  the  bond. 

They  did  not  do  themselves  much  harm  by  their  rebellion  to 
forms.  People  said  : “How  very  odd  of  the  Nesbitts  !”  and  mothers 
declared  they  would  not  have  allowed  such  a marriage  with  their 
daughters  ; but  by  degrees  the  little  tumult  subsided  and  the  reaction 
set  in — when  it  was  called  plucky,  and  just  what  that  papist  in  dis- 
guise deserved. 

“And  this  is  the  man  for  whom  you  designed  your  sweet 
Virginia!’^  said  Edith  Everett,  in  a tone  as  if  Hermione  were  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  that  Ringrove  had  done  or  was  designing 
to  do,  from  the  “persecution”, of  the  vicar  to  this  infidel  and  ungodly 
marriage. 

“ Oh  1 he  was  much  better  then  than  he  is  now,”  said  Hermione 
simply.  “ He  was  a very  dear  fellow  then,  and  I was  very  fond  of 
him.” 

“ What  an  extraordinary  expression  ! How  much  I dislike  to 
hear  a marriea  woman  use  it !”  answered  her  guide  and  friend 
suavely.  “ A married  woman  should  never  say  she  is  fond  of  any 
man  whatsoever.  It  is  indelicate  and  not  nice.” 

“ I do  not  see  anything  either  indelicate  or  not  nice  in  saying  that 
1 used  to  be  fond  of  Ringrove  Hardisty,”  retorted  Hermione  with 
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spirit.  I knew  him  when  he  was  a little  boy,  and  I hoped  at  one 
time  that  he  would  have  married  my  daughter ; so  I think  I am 
entitled  to  say  that  I was  fond  of  him.  You  have  such  strange 
ideas,  Edith  ; and  such  an  uncomfortable  way  of  putting  them.” 

‘‘Now  don't  lose  your  temper,  dear.  I speak  only  for  your  own 
good,”  said  Mrs.  Everett,  with  amiable  equanimity. 

“You  are  always  doing  and  saying  disagreeable  things  for  my 
good,”  said  Hermione.  “I  must  be  very  bad  to  want  so  much 
putting  to  rights.” 

“ You  certainly  want  a great  deal  of  putting  to  rights,  my  dear,” 
returned  her  friend  with  an  amiable  smile.  “ Whether  you  are  very 
bad  or  no  is  another  matter.” 

“ I know  what  you  would  say  ; so  we  need  not  discuss  that  part 
of  the  question,”  Hermione  answered  hastily. 

She  had  come  to  the  pass  when  all  that  Edith  Everett  said  or  did 
seemed  harsh  and  cruel — Edith  to  that  when  all  that  Hermione  said 
or  did  seemed  contemptible  and  quite  beyond  the  need  of  courtesy. 
It  was  getting  time  for  them  to  part  if  they  were  to  keep  even  the 
lifeless  husk  of  friendliness  between  them  ; and  Edith  was  only 
waiting  for  the  moment  until  she  felt  that  she  had  made  herself  so 
useful  to  the  vicar  as  to  be  eventually  indispensable. 

“ In  that  case  silence  is  golden,  dear,”  returned  Edith. 

Hermione  put  her  head  on  one  side  a little  defiantly. 

“You  can  scarcely  wonder  at  my  feeling  an  affection  for  Beatrice 
Nesbitt  and  Ringrove,”  she  went  on  to  say,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
break  in  that  part  of  the  conversation.  “ They  have  always  been  so 
sweet  and  affectionate  to  me  ! It  seems  quite  another  life  when  I 
look  back  and  remember  how  good  Mrs.  Nesbitt  always  was,  what 
care  she  took  of  me,  how  kind  she  used  to  be,  and  how  respectful 
and  attentive  Ringrove  was  ! ” 

“ What  a soft,  sugar-loving  baby  it  is  ! ” said  Edith.  “ I do 
believe,  Hermione,  you  care  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  flattery  and 
attention  ! It  never  seems  to  occur  to  you  that  people  are  valuable 
or  reprehensible  for  themselves  and  what  they  are — only  whether  they 
are  what  you  call  kind  to  yourself  or  not.  Cannot  you  raise  your 
thoughts  a little  higher  than  this,  dear  ? It  is  distressing  to  see  such 
immaturity  of  mind  in  a woman  of  your  age  1 ” 

“ I don't  wish  to  become  one  of  your  cold,  hard,  strong-minded 
women,”  returned  Hermione,  crimsoning  to  her  very  temples.  “ I 
hate  that  kind  of  woman — so  cruel  and  self-sufficient  as  they  are  ! I 
would  far  rather  be  what  I am,  and  care  whether  people  liked  me  or 
not.” 
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Well  ! live  on  sugar-plums  to  the  end  of  your  life,  if  you  like, 
dear  ; I prefer  a nobler  kind  of  food,’^  answered  Edith,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  I like  to  make  friends  with  people  I respect,  not 
only  because  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  what  you  call  kind  to 
me;  and  I think  mine  is  the  nobler  view  of  life,  dear.^’ 

“ Mine  is  the  more  natural,  and  I should  not  care  to  live  as  you  do, 
dear,  with  no  one  to  love  me,”  was  Hermione’s  seemingly  artless  reply. 

To  which  Edith  Everett  made  answer  by  a laugh,  and  a sudden 
announcement  of  going  to  the  Vicarage,  where  Superior  had  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to  tell  her.” 

And  that  is  the  flattery  I care  for,”  she  said  in  a drawling  kind 
of  voice.  “ When  such  a man  as  Superior,  with  his  mind,  tells  me 
his  troubles,  confides  to  me  his  most  secret  aflairs,  and  asks  my 
advice,  then  I feel  that  I am  of  some  use  in  the  world,  and  that  I am 
more  cared  for  than  if  I were  just  a pretty  little  doll,  flattered  and 
caressed,  because  good  for  nothing  else  ! ” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Hermione. 

Oh,  I did  not  mean  you,  dear ! ” said  Edith  Everett  blandly. 
“ You  are  of  use,  you  know.  You  have  got  rid  of  the  parish  atheist 
and  restored  the  church! — two  titles  to  honour  of  no*  mean  value. 
Well,  good-bye,  little  woman.  I see  Sister  Barbara  coming  up  the 
drive,  so  you  will  have  a companion.  When  we  meet  again  I hope 
you  will  be  radiant.  Smiles  become  your  pretty  face  more  than 
frowns ; and  you  are  undeniably  frowning  at  this  moment.” 

She  gave  the  round  dimpled  chin  a little  ‘‘  chuck  ” as  she  passed ; 
but  Hermione  drew  herself  away,  saying  crossly — 

‘‘  Don’t  be  so  silly,  Edith ! You  treat  me  just  like  a child.” 

“Do  I,  dear?”  said  Edith,  laughing,  as  she  left  the  room;  while 
Hermione  was  soon  immersed  in  tiresome  details  with  Sister  Barbara, 
who  came  to  her  from  the  Convalescent  Home,  and  worried  her 
almost  into  tears  about  uninteresting  matters  which  took  up  her  time 
and  prevented  her  from  doing  what  she  wished  to  do,  and  gave  her 
no  satisfaction  from  thanks  or  kudos  when  they  were  done. 

At  last  the  big,  fat,  smiling  Sister  left,  and  then  Hermione  ordered 
the  carriage  and  drove  straight  to  Newlands. 

She  was  so  irritated,  so  disturbed  altogether,  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
must  do  something  desperate  and  insubordinate.  She  knew  nothing 
worse  than  to  sh  '^w  favour  to  the  Nesbitts  and  Ringrove,  who  were 
now  almost  as  typical  for  ungodliness  as  Richard  himself  had  been. 
And  she  thought  that,  although  she  was  very  angry  with  Ringrove,  of 
course,  still  dear  pretty  Beatrice  had  done  no  wrong,  and  they  had 
once  been  such  friends  together  ! She  did  not  like  that  the  girl 
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whom  she  had  known  from  her  infancy  should  marry  without  sOme 
little  token  from  her ; so  she  put  up  in  a little  parcel  the  row  of  pearls 
which  she  and  Richard  had  given  Virginia  on  the  last  birthday  spent 
at  home,  and  which  had  been  worn  only  once,  at  the  fatal  dinner. 
She  wrote  a few  kind  words,  accompanying  the  gift ; and  felt  so 
much  the  happier  because  of  her  generosity,  her  delicate  thought  in 
connecting  Ringrove’s  wife  with  Virginia,  which  she  knew  would 
please  him  so  much,  and  her  disobedience  to  Superior  and  Edith 
Everett ! Mild  mutiny  was  in  her  way,  and  she  thought  that  to  be 
easily  lost  when  not  carefully  held  was  something  for  a woman  to 
boait  of  and  quite  within  the  range  of  righteous  self-assertion.  “Qui 
me  neglige  me  perd  ” had  been  one  of  her  favourite  mottoes  when 
she  had  been  a girl ; and  a bird  escaping  from  the  unguarded  cage 
her  device. 

She  had  not  intended  to  go  in  at  Newlands,  but  when  her  carriage 
was  seen  coming  up  the  drive  Ringrove  and  Beatrice  both  rushed 
out  to  the  door;  and  it  touched  her  soft  heart  to  see  the  evident 
delight  with  which  the  young  lovers,  and  presently  Mrs.  Nesbitt, 
received  her. 

Ah,  this  is  nice  of  you  ! this  is  like  you,  Mrs.  Fullerton,”  said 
Ringrove  enthusiastically;  and  before  Hermione  well  knew  what  had 
happened  she  found  herself  in  the  Newlands  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  kissed  her  like  a sister,  and  Bee  made  much  of  her  with 
cushions  and  footstools,  and  words  as  sweet  and  soft  as  her  own 
dear  eyes.  Her  visit  was  made  quite  a fete  by  all,  and  she  was 
surrounded  by  the  pleasant  and  affectionate  little  fuss  which  was 
what  she  liked  better  than  anything  else. 

“ You  are  only  a great  boy  yet,  Ringrove,”  she  said,  smiling  in 
spite  of  her  endeavour  to  look  grave,  when  he  insisted  on  kneeling 
at  her  feet.  “ You  will  never  be  what  the  children  call  grown  up.” 

“ If  to  be  grown  up  means  to  become  indifferent  to  you,  I cer- 
tainly never  shall  be,”  laughed  Ringrove.  “ Bee  know's  that.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  echoed  Bee.  “ Not  a day  passes  when  we  do  not 
speak  of  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Fullerton.  Ringrove  seems  to  care  more 
for  you  than  any  one  in  the  world.” 

“Bar  one,”  said  Ringrove,  with  the  folly  of  hapj^iiiess;  and  Bee 
gave  back  a happy,  soft,  foolish  little  laugh,  as  she  said:  “ I don’t 
think  even  ‘bar  one,’  as  you  call  it.” 

“Ah,  my  dear,  you  know  where  your  true  friends  are,”  said  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  patting  the  pretty  woman’s  round  shoulder.  “ Never  any 
change  here,  dear  Hermione ! — always  the  old  affection  when  you 
care  to  take  it ! ” 
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“ I know  that/^  said  Hermione,  with  a sudden  feeling  of  choking 
at  her  throat. 

What  a pity  that  these  bad  Church-people  should  be  so  nice  as 
friends,  so  good  as  the  natural  man  ! If  they  had  but  come  over 
how  much  pleasanter  everything  would  have  been  ! 

“ You  have  always  been  a kind  of  Queen  among  us,  you  know,’' 
then  said  Ringrove.  ^‘Our  beautiful  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  the  crown  of 
our  society.” 

“You  must  not  flatter,”  said  Hermione,  with  a kind  of  frightened 
pleasure. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  all  these  caressing  words  once  more  ; 
but  what  would  Superior  say  when  he  knew  she  had  been  here  and 
listened  to  them  ? She  must  not  let  herself  be  carried  away,  and  she 
must  cut  the  whole  thing  short. 

“ I dare  say  you  wonder  at  my  coming,  dear,”  she  then  said  to 
Mrs.  Nesbitt;  “ but  I could  not  let  Bee  marry  without  a little  present 
from  me,  and  I have  brought  you  ” — to  Beatrice  herself — “ what  I 
am  sure  you  and  Ringrove  both  will  like  better  than  anything  else — 
this  row  of  pearls  which  we  gave  our  dear  Virginia  on  the  last  birth  - 
day  she  spent  with  us.  She  w'ore  them  only  once,  at  that  awful 
dinnerparty,”  with  a shudder ; “ but  perhaps  you  will  like  them  none 
the  less  for  that.  It  was  only  once  ; and  they  are  really  great 
beauties.” 

“ They  are  all  the  dearer  for  that,”  said  Beatrice  heartily  ; and 
Ringrove,  taking  them  from  her  hands,  kissed  them  reverently,  then 
fastened  them  round  Bee’s  soft  throat  and  kissed  her  after  he  had 
done  so. 

“ I am  glad  that  your  wife  will  wear  those  pearls,”  said  Hermione 
impulsively. 

“ And  I am  glad  that  my  marriage  will  connect  me  with  you  by 
even  this  little  link,”  he  answered  with  grave  tenderness. 

“ Poor  sweet  Virginia  ! these  pearls  will  be  a sacred  treasure  in 
our  house,”  said  Mrs.  Nesbitt  lovingly;  and  Beatrice  half  whispered, 
“ Yes  ; ” with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Then  Hermione  rose  to  leave,  and  Ringrove  took  her  to  the 
carriage. 

“ Have  you  heard  from  your  husband  lately  ! ” he  said  abruptly 
but  quite  naturally,  as  if  Hermione  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
from  him  every  week. 

“ No,”  she  replied,  with  painful  embarrassment. 

“ I shall  see  him  when  I pass  through  London  on  my  way  to 
Paris  next  wxek.  Shall  I say  anything  from  you  ? ” 
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“ Give  him  my  love,  and  say  I hope  he  is  well,”  answered 
Hermione  in  a low  voice  ; “ mind  you  say  this,  Ringrove.” 

“ Willingly.  Nothing  more  ? ” 

No,  nothing  more — only  my  love,  and  I hope  he  is  well.  Good- 
bye, Ringrove  ; God  bless  you  and  make  you  happy,  and  do  not 
think  harshly  of  me,”  she  said  impulsively  ; and  give  Richard 
my  love,”  she  repeated  for  the  third  time  as  the  carriage  drove 
away. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  a certain  odd  bustle  of 
preparation  about  the  house.  The  servants  were  discomposed  and 
the  hall  was  encumbered  with  luggage. 

“ What  is  the  matter ? ” she  asked;  and  the  man,  with  a broad 
smile,  answered — • 

“ Mrs.  Everett,  ma’am.  She  is  leaving  by  the  next  train.” 

‘‘  I have  had  a telegram,”  said  Edith  with  perfect  tranquillity  of 
conscience,  when  TTermione  went  into  her  room  to  ask  what  it  all 
meant.  But  if  she  had  it  must  have  been  by  a private  wire  and 
special  service.  My  boy  wants  me.” 

Is  he  ill  ? ” inquired  Hermione  anxiously,  her  dislike  subdued 
by  sympathy. 

“ A little  out  of  sorts,”  answered  Edith.  At  all  events  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  to  him.” 

“ I am  so  sorry  ! You  will  let  me  know  how  he  is,  and  you  will  come 
back  again,”  the  soft-hearted  creature  said  with  a pitying  accent ; but 
at  the  same  time  drawing  a deep  breath.  It  was  as  if  a prison  door  had 
been  suddenly  opened  and  the  fresh  mountain  air  had  blown  in  on 
the  dust  and  darkness. 

Edith  smiled  sarcastically.  She  understood  too  well  the  difference 
between  impulse  and  conviction  not  to  see  the  rootlessness  of 
Hermione’s  invitation. 

“ Thanks,”  she  drawled  ; ‘‘  thanks  for  all  your  great  affection  and 
generous  hospitality.  I hope,  however,  I have  been  of  use  to 
you.  I think  I have ; but  you  must  not  fall  back  when  you  are  left 
to  yourself,  Hermione.  And  above  all  things  keep  clear  of  those 
dreadful  Nesbitts  and  Mr.  Hardisty.” 

This  she  said  with  a little  laugh,  and  Hermione  became  crimson. 
It  was  a chance  shot,  but  it  had  the  look  of  a true  aim ; and  when 
the  pretty  woman  changed  colour  in  that  tell-tale  manner,  her 
inquisitor  knew  that  somehow  she  had  hit  the  mark  ; though  the  how 
was  not  quite  clear. 

“ You  are  so  weak,  you  see,  dear,”  she  added  amiably,  that  one 
never  knows  what  you  may  not  do.  But  you  will  be  shamefully 
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wrong  if  you  make  friends  again  with  these  people  who  have  perse- 
cuted poor  dear  Superior  and  the  Church  so  bitterly.” 

‘‘  One  cannot  quarrel  for  ever,”  said  Hermione  at  once  evasive 
and  apologetic. 

Edith  Everett  curled  her  lip. 

‘‘  You  are  impossible  ! ” she  said  contemptuously;  and  turned  to 
her  own  affairs  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  renounced  further 
communion. 

Even  when  she  took  her  final  leave  she  still  kept  up  this  manner 
of  renunciation  and  severance;  and  hastily  brushing  Hermione’s 
cheek  with  her  own,  as  the  only  kind  of  embrace  she  could  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  give,  she  hurried  into  the  railway  carriage  and 
did  not  even  look  up  from  her  travelling  bag  for  the  last  orthodox 
salute. 

“ Gone  at  last ! — how  glad  I am  !”  w^as  Hermione’s  thought  as  she 
turned  away ; and  : “ What  a relief  to  have  got  rid  of  that  awful 
fool ! ” was  Edith  Everett’s,  doubled  with  : ‘‘  I wonder  what  Superior 
will  do  without  me.  I am  sure  he  will  miss  me  awfully.  I hope  so ; 
else  I have  done  foolishly  to  go  ! ” 


Chapter  XXXVI. 

RING  DOWN  THE  CURTAIN. 

The  loss  of  Edith  Everett  was  more  severc^ly  felt  by  Air. 
Lascelles  as  time  went  on  than  even  it  had  been  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  more  severely  by  far  than  had  been  that  of  his 
sister.  A certain  sympathy  of  nature  between  the  vicar  and  the 
widow,  which  had  not  been  between  the  brother  and  sister,  had 
given  a special  charm  to  all  that  came  from  her  hands  ; and  though 
Sister  Agnes  had  been  clever,  Edith  Everett  had  been  cleverer 
still.  With  as  much  devotion  to  the  Church,  she  had  more  tact 
with  outsiders  ; and  then  she  was  just  those  five  years  younger  which 
make  all  the  difference  in  a woman’s  life — those  five  years  which 
leave  the  gate  still  open  and  keep  the  roses  blooming  within — over- 
blown and  damaged  by  wind  and  weather,  if  you  will,  but  all  the 
same  roses  and  in  bloom. 

The  vicar  bemoaned  himself  bitterly  on  the  loss  of  his  faithful 
friend.  He  felt  desolate,  oppressed  with  tiresome  minutiie,  and  not 
able  to  gather  up  the  multifarious  threads  which  she  had  quietly 
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taken  into  her  own  hands,  and  had  now  tlirown  down  in  a tangled 
heap  at  his  feet. 

It  was  exactly  the  result  which  Mrs.  Everett  had  foreseen,  and  for 
which  she  had  played.  To  make  him  feel  first  her  value,  and  then 
her  loss,  was  about  the  best  card  in  her  hand  ; and  if  this  did  not 
win  the  game,  she  knew  of  none  other  that  would.  Had  she  seen 
him  now  fuming  over  insignificant  details  from  which  she  would 
have  freed  him — besieged  by  hysterical  penitents  whose  consciences 
could  be  soothed  only  by  his  writing  to  them  or  their  calling  on 
him  ; had  she  seen  him  with  his  sacerdotal  calmness  laid  aside  and 
an  undeniably  petulant  humanity  manifest  in  its  stead,  she  would 
have  glorified  herself  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem,  and  would 
have  thought,  as  so  often  before,  that  no  matter  how  much  intellect 
a man  may  have,  he  is  nothing  but  a lump  of  plaster  clay  when  an 
astute  woman  undertakes  to  mould  him. 

When  Mr.  Lascelles  heard  that  Hermione  had  been  to  Newlands 
even  while  Edith  was  still  at  the  Abbey,  and  speculated  on  what 
wrong  use  she  might  now  make  of  her  dangerous  freedom,  he  was 
swept  into  a torrent  of  wrath  that  made  him  ashamed  of  himself 
when  it  was  over.  Adam  Jlell  had  told  him — for  there  was  very 
little  that  Adam  did  not  know — and  he  had  .sworn  aloud  when  he 
was  alone  ; but  he  curbed  himself  so  far  as  not  to  send  the  scathing 
letter  he  rapidly  wrote  out,  and  contented  himself  with  passing  on 
coldly  and  hurriedly  after  evensong,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
church  and  found  Hermione  as  usual  loitering  slowly  uj)  the  road 
hoping  he  would  overtake  her.  He  did  overtake  her — he  and  all 
his  curates  and 'choristers,  whom  he  generally  shook  off  long  before 
he  came  to  this  point.  'J'his  afternoon,  however,  with  a curt  : 
“Beautiful  day  it  has  been  ! ” as  his  only  greeting,  he  jiassed  on  at 
speed. 

“ Superior  is  angry  ! thought  Hermione,  as  he  and  his  following 
strode  on.  “ He  has  heard  of  my  going  to  Newlands,  and  means 
to  punish  me.  What  a tyrant  he  is  ! was  her  next  thought.  “ How 
unlike  poor  dear  Richard  in  everything ! her  last,  ended  with  a 
sigh. 


Should  he  marry  her?  This  was  the  question  which  evening  after 
evening  the  vicar  asked  himself  as  he  sat  in  his  solitary  study,  turning 
the  thing  over  and  examining  it  on  every  side.  Should  he  marry  her? 
She  was  eminently  the  right  kind  of  wife  for  him  if  he  should  lake 
one  at  all ; and  those  things  which  some  men  might  consider  draw- 
backs were  so  many  points  in  her  favour  with  him.  She  was  not 
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handsome,  therefore  the  ungodly  could  not  say  that  he  had  sacrificed 
principle  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  ; she  was  not  rich,  therefore 
the  cry  of  Mammon  and  mercenary  motives  would  be  a failure  ; she 
had  four  children — four  witnesses  of  his  Christian  patience  and 
philanthropy ; and  she  was  capable,  intelligent,  and  devoted  to  the 
Church.  Perhaps  she  would  be  more  useful  to  the  cause  as  a wife 
than  as  merely  a friend  ! The  world  is  so  censorious,  so  unwilling 
to  believe  in  purity,  so  set  against  innocent  friendships  between 
men  and  women  ! A celibate  priesthood  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal 
of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  in  certain  circumstances  gives  the 
most  power.  In  others,  the  reverse  obtains.  Was  this  one  of  those 
others  ? — and,  here  at  Crossholme,  would  a married  vicar  be  of  more 
solid  benefit  than  one,  like  himself,  unmarried,  fascinating,  and 
consequently  a living  target  at  which  all  women  aimed  their  erotic 
darts  and  calumny  let  fly  her  poisoned  arrows  ? Poor  Theresa  had 
been  a case  in  point ! Unless  something  supremely  good  offered 
he  should  remain  at  Crossholme.  The  church  made  attractive  by 
its  appointments  and  splendid  ritual,  the  benefice  enriched  by  the 
offerings  which  he  had  induced  the  wealthy  faithful  to  give,  the 
majority  submissive  and  the  recalcitrant  minority  impotent : — yes, 
he  would  keep  the  living ; for  all  that  he  summed  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account  : — the  Abbey  funds  almost  exhausted,  Ringrove 
Hardisty  sure  to  prove  troublesome  if  he  had  the  chance,  and 
Churchlands  reported  sold  to  a Roman  Catholic  who  would  draw 
away  more  than  one  weak  vessel  when  the  opposition  Mass  was  in 
working  order.  But  he  would  stay,  in  spite  of  all  this ; unless 
indeed  he  were  called  away  by  an  offer  of  so  much  gain  or  dignity 
as  it  would  be  impiety  to  refuse.  And  being  here,  a country  vicar — 
so  different  from  a town  incumbent — would  it  not  be  better  for  him 
to  marry  ? 

He  had  no  doubt  of  Edith  herself.  Though  she  did  not  give 
him  the  idolatrous  love  of  poor  Theresa,  nor  had  he  over  her  the 
same  kind  of  rootless  personal  fascination  that  he  had  over  Her- 
mione,  still  he  knew  that  she  would  marry  him  if  he  asked  her. 
The  tie  between  them  was  stronger  and  tougher  than  that  of 
personal  affection.  It  was  the  tie  of  intellectual  companionship. 
They  mutually  supplemented  each  other,  he  said  to  himself ; and 
she  was  a wonderfully  intelligent  executant.  Pie  little  thought  that, 
while  he  thus  patronised  her  as  the  worthy  handmaid  of  his  power, 
she  knew  herself  his  manager.  Every  time  she  led  him  by  that 
invisible  thread  of  suggestion  was  a triumph  of  which  she  understood 
the  full  value.  He  was  strong,  but  she  was  stronger ; and  however 
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brilliant  his  intelligence,  hers  was  the  governing  influence.  The 
cleverest  man  is  not  equal  to  the  cleverest  woman.”  This  was  her 
axiom,  and  her  own  life  justified  her. 

And  still,  while  he  pondered  and  hesitated,  those  matters  which 
she  could  best  regulate  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  on  him,  and 
llermione’s  practical  uselessness  was  more  and  more  evident  by 
force  of  contrast  in  this  hour  of  need.  Tlien  he  decided  on  what  to 
do,  and  wrote  to  Edith  Everett  the  letter  which  was  to  determine  all. 

When  the  answer  came,  as  he  expected,  in  the  affirmative — a 
grave,  sensible,  judicious  answer,  for  which  he  had  been  made  to 
wait  many  days,  and  wherein  was  expressed  no  jubilation,  no  personal 
affection,  nothing  but  a rational  review  of  their  joint  circumstances, 
and  how  the  Church  could  be  best  served — he  went  up  to  the 
Abbey,  where  he  spent  several  hours  with  llermione  alone.  He  did 
not  tell  her  what  he  had  done.  lie  had  in  his  iiocket  the  letter  by 
which  the  wliole  programme  and  meaning  of  his  life  would  be 
changed  ; but  he  ke^it  his  own  counsel  and  made  no  confidences — at 
least,  for  the  present.  Time  enough  to  proclaim  this  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  his  i)rincl[)les  when  secrecy  was  no  longer  possible  and  public 
avowal  had  to  be  made. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  been  so  delightful  to  llermione  as  he 
was  to-day.  The  return  on  the  original  Mr.  Lascelles,  whom 
somehow  she  had  lost  since  she  had  performed  lier  final  act  of 
sacrifice  at  his  instance,  was  as  comjfletc  as  it  was  fliscinating. 
Never  had  his  manner  been  so  tenderly  suggestive,  his  personal 
devotion,  purified  by  yiastoral  care,  so  satisfying.  It  was  like 
some  one  lost  and  now  found  again ; and  she  welcomed  his  return 
with  pleasure  that  passed  from  gratitude  to  self-abasement.  It 
jileased  him,  strong  and  cruel  as  he  was,  to  act  out  this  last  scene  in 
the  drama  where  he  had  all  along  played  under  an  impenetrable 
mask,  and  she,  poor  soul ! with  not  even  the  flimsiest  rag  as  a veil 
between  her  innermost  heart  and  his  keen  eyes.  It  flattered  his  sense 
of  power  to  see  her  sensitive  face  change  from  the  discontented  sad' 
.ness  that  had  lately  settled  on  it  into  something  of  its  former  girlish 
softness  and  shy  delight ; to  watch  her  colour  come  and  go  as  he 
skilfully  mingled  priestly  exhortations  and  lover-like  flatteries 
together ; to  see  her  blue  eyes  brighten  when  he  si)oke  to  her  in 
l)aral)les,  wherefrom  she  might,  if  she  chose,  infer  that  had  she  been 
free  he  would  have  made  himself  her  slave,  but  which  he  knew  she 
would  not  dare  to  inter[)ret  too  closely.  It  was  a ])leasure,  and  in 
existing  circumstances  no  peril ; and  this  was  the  last  time  that  he 
should  know  it. 
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So  the  hours  passed  ; and  when  he  went  away  he  carried  with 
him,  in  the  same  pocket  as  that  whicli  held  Edith  Everett’s  letter,  a 
cheque  of  four  figures,  which  he  knew  too  well  it  was  simple  robbery 
to  take  from  her  cruelly  diminished  income. 

“ It  may  be  the  last,”  said  Mr.  Lascelles  to  himself,  as  he  took  the 
paper  with  effusive  thanks  and  delightful  praise,  ‘‘I  am  wise  to  take 
what  I can  get  and  when  I can  get  it ; and  by  rights  it  all  belongs  to 
the  Church.” 

For  some  time  yet  the  vicar  kept  his  secret ; but  at  last  one  even- 
ing he  wrote  to  Hermione,  telling  her  that  he  was  leaving  Crossholme 
to-morrow  for  a short  time.  After  having  recommended  to  her  care 
this  case  and  that  house,  and  planned  out  her  work  during  his 
absence,  he  said  : And  now  I am  about  to  communicate  to  you, 
mv  dearest  and  most  faithful  friend,  a fact  wherein  I am  sure  of  vour 
loving  sympath}'.  ^Vhen  I return,  it  will  be  with  Edith  Everett  as 
my  wife.  This  will,  I am  sure,  be  good  news  to  you.  It  will  not  only 
render  my  ministrations  here  at  Crossholme  more  effective  than  at 
present,  but  it  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  you.  It  will  give  you  a sister 
in  her,  as  well  as  a more  efficient  protector  in  myself.  Else  I should 
not  have  taken  a step  to  which,  I am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when 
I say,  the  consideration  of  your  gain  has  most  powerfully  impelled 
me.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  congratulations  ; my  cup  of 
happiness  will  then  be  full.” 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Hermione  to  have  put  into  words 
what  she  felt  when  she  read  this  letter.  Anger,  disappointment, 
sorrow,  the  sense  of  having  been  duped  and  played  with,  of  having- 
been  badly  used,  of  having  had  something  taken  from  her  that  she 
believed  was  hers — all  sorts  of  confused  and  embittered  feelings  came 
like  tumultuous  clouds,  unstable,  intangible,  but  evident  and  real. 
And  yet,  why  should  she  feel  as  she  did?  ^^'hy  should  this  mvirriage 
make  her  loneliness  so  much  more  barren — her  widowhood  so  much 
more  burdensome  ? What  did  it  take  from  her  ? 

When  she  tried  to  reason  it  out  fairly  she  had  no  self-justification 
in  fiict  or  common  sense ; but  none  the  less  she  felt  so  much  the 
poorer  and  more  desolate  on  account  of  it  as  to  be  substantially 
wrecked— as  also,  in  some  obscure  way,  insulted,  jilted,  and 
aggrieved. 

She  was  ver\‘  foolish  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  she  thought,  as 
she  sat  there  with  the  letter  in  her  hands  and  the  sensation  of  utter 
ruin  and  collapse  about  her.  But.  after  all,  it  was  a shameful  thing  to 
do  ! Superior  had  so  often  spoken  ag-;\inst  marriage  for  the  priest- 
hood : he  had  so  often  said  that  a celibate  clergy  was  the  only 
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righteous  body ; and  now  he  himself  had  broken  through  his  own 
rules  and  falsified  his  own  principles!  Yes;  now  she  had  made  it 
clear  to  herself: — it  was  because  he  was  false  to  his  own  teaching, 
not  because  he  was  false  to  her.  Of  course  that  was  impossible ! 
She  was  married,  and  it  could  not  make  any  difference  to  her,  as  a 
woman,  whether  he  took  a hundred  wives  or  no.  But  on  that  other 
ground  he  could  not  expect  anything  else  than  her  displeasure. 
After  he  himself  had  taught  her  that  a married  priest  is  a sacrilegious 
anomaly,  to  go  and  marry  on  his  own  account — and  of  all  women  in 
the  world  that  odious  Edith  Everett ! Any  one  but  her.  Poor 
Theresa  Molyneux,  a thousand  times  rather ; even  that  ridiculous 
Miss  Pryor,  with  her  sidling  airs  and  wasp’s  waist,  \vould  have  been 
better ; but  Mrs.  Everett,  so  ugly  as  she  was,  and  such  a hypocrite  as 
she  had  been  ! — it  was  horrible  to  think  of  1 Her  sister,  indeed  ! — 
no  sister  of  hers  1 She  should  never  come  to  the  Abbey  as  Mrs. 
Lascelles — never  ! never  ! Whatever  happened,  this  should  not  come 
into  the  list  of  her  trials  to  be  undergone  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
and  her  Director  1 It  was  shameful,  it  was  impious  I Superior 
married,  and  Edith  Everett  his  wife  ! She  wondered  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  struck  dead  before  the  altar  the  next  time  he  celebrated 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ! 

And  then  her  mental  ravings  ended,  as  of  course  they  must,  in  a 
passionate  burst  of  despair,  in  a wild  cry  of  “ Richard  ! Richard  i why 
did  I ever  leave  you  ? ” 

All  this  happened  just  before  the  return  of  Ringrove  and  Beatrice 
from  their  wedding  trip.  They  had  made  a long  journey  on  the 
Continent  and  had  been  over  more  than  the  stock  touring-ground. 
Now  they  came  back  to  begin  the  life  that  Ringrove  had  once 
pictured  with  Virginia  ; and  the  county  prepared -to  do  them  honour. 
But  the  first  who  called  on  them  was  Hermione  Fullerton. 

Conscious  that  she  had  been  played  wdth,  deceived,  and  exploitee 
by  the  vicar  for  his  personal  ends — w^hether  connected  with  the 
Church  or  no,  still  personal — she  was  feverishly  anxious  to  show  him 
that  she  had  thrown  off  her  allegiance.  She  was  still  a good  Church- 
woman;  that  she  would  always  be — must  be,  indeed,  by  the  nature 
of  her  mind,  unless  she  should  go  deeper  still  and  follow  in  Virginia’s 
steps  , which  was  not  impossible  —but  she  must  make  it  clear  that 
she  was  no  longer  under  his  special  domination,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual priest  w^as  nothing  if  the  organisation  was  still  omnipotent. 
All  that  delightful  haze  of  feeling,  that  half-flattered,  half-reverential 
homage  which  had  given  the  whole  thing  its  special  power,  making 
it  religion  and  fascination,  worship  of  the  Divine  and  tenderness  for 
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the  man  in  one — all  that  had  gone  ; and  she  must  show  that  it  had. 
She  had  never  been  really  in  love  with  him  ; looking  back,  she  could 
say  that.  But  he  had  had  a greater  hold  on  her  by  her  imagination, 
by  her  belief  in  his  esteem  and  sympathy  for  her,  and  by  her  instinct 
of  obedience,  than  was  perhaps  wise.  When  the  spell  was  broken, 
she  recognised  so  much  of  the  truth,  and  knew  now,  when  he  was 
about  to  marry  Edith  Everett,  how  much  of  her  religious  zeal  had 
been  due  to  the  splendid  personality  of  the  priest  who  had  con- 
verted her.  The  man  had  endeared  the  creed ; as  must  ever  be 
in  those  religions  which  give  the  priesthood  powers  beyond  nature 
and  supreme  authority  over  the  consciences  and  lives  of  men. 

Erom  this  date  however  all  was  to  be  changed  ; and  she  would 
take  up  again  so  much  of  her  old  life  as  she  could  reconcile  with  her 
conscience.  She  would  find  out  Richard  and  bring  him  back  in 
triumph  to  the  Abbey.  Or  if  he  liked  it  better,  they  would  make  a 
new  home  for  themselves  somewhere  else.  Perhaps  she  could  yet 
reclaim  him  from  his  errors.  God  might  still  work  a miracle  on  her 
behalf,  and  strike  him  with  the  blinding  light  of  truth  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  was  so  good  ! — though  an  infidel,  still  so  good  ! 
She  wanted  him  too  in  matters  of  business.  Her  affairs  were  in 
frightful  confusion,  and  she  could  not  put  them  straight.  She  would 
give  them  all  into  his  hands  again,  and  he  might  do  as  he  thought 
best.  She  would  ask  no  questions  ; and  ignorance  would  absolve 
her  from  the  guilt  of  participation  should  he  use  her  money  as  he 
used  it  before — for  the  spread  of  infidelity.  Anything  was  better 
than  the  present  wretched  state  of  things,  where  she  did  not  know 
what  she  had  to  spend  nor  what  she  had  to  pay ; when  bills  on 
which  she  had  never  calculated  were  always  coming  in,  and  interest 
on  loans  which  she  never  remembered  was  always  going  out.  And 
really  cottages  let  for  so  much  rent,  even  to  infidels,  would  be  better 
for  her  in  the  state  of  her  finances  than  these  same  cottages  given 
now  to  this  and  now  to  that  purpose  of  the  Church  for  no  rent  and 
some  outgoings.  These  loans  to  the  Lord,  so  perpetually  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Lascelles,  were  terribly  heavy,  all  things  considered,  and, 
since  the  treachery  of  the  negotiator,  unendurable. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  she  drove  over  to  Monkshall  to  call  on 
the  young  people  just  returned,  and  to  make  the  first  step  in  that 
backward  path  which  was  to  redeem  the  past.  She  had  heard 
nothing  of  her  husband  since  Ringrove’s  letter  from  London,  two 
days  after  his  marriage,  telling  her  that  he  had  seen  Richard ; that 
he  was  not  looking  well,  but  would  not  confess  to  feeling  ill ; that  he 
was  occupied  at  a certain  Institution  where  he  gave  lectures  and 
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made  experiments  and  investigations  ; and  that  he  had  gone  back 
to  his  own  name,  being  now  simply  Spence  — Richard  Spence. 
Ringrove  did  not  give  the  address  either  of  the  Institution  or  the 
lodgings. 

This  abandonment  of  her  name  had  hurt  Hermione  at  the  time 
more  deeply  than  she  could  explain  to  herself.  She  thought  it  cruel, 
insulting,  a repudiation  that  she  had  not  deserved,  taking  her  at  her 
worst ; for  she  was  of  that  large  class  of  women  who  think  it  a shame 
that  they  should  be  made  to  pay  their  forfeits,  or  have  a return  in 
kind  when  they  do  wrong  to  others.  She  had  withdrawn  herself  from 
her  husband,  but  he  had  no  business  to  drop  her  name.  She  had 
been  misguided,  but  he  had  been  actively  to  blame.  Her  anger  how- 
ever had  died  by  now,  and  had  left  only  a faint  feeling  of  a wrong 
somehow  done  her  ; so  that  when  she  resolved  to  seek  out  Richard, 
and  offer  him  reconciliation  and  reinstatement,  it  was  pleasant  to 
believe  that  she  had  something  to  forgive.  It  strengthened  her  pur- 
pose and  gave  her  courage. 

Weary,  pale,  depressed,  over-taxed  with  work,  and  disabled  by 

disease,  Richard  Spence,  the  popular  lecturer  at  the Institution, 

came  back  to  his  meagre  lodgings  early  in  the  afternoon  of  an  off-day 
at  the  laboratory.  That  old  pain  at  his  heart  scarcely  ever  left  him 
now;  he  had  often  fits  of  sudden  faintness  and  general  loss  of  power ; 
he  was  soon  tired,  and  no  rest  refreshed  him — always  exhausted  and 
unable  to  eat.  But  he  still  went  on  doing  his  day’s  work  manfully, 
though  his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close — and  he  knew  it.  He  was 
lying  back  in  the  easy  chair,  not  sleeping,  but  in  that  half-doze  of 
weakness  which  looks  like  sleep,  when  the  door  softly  opened,  and 
Hermione,  trembling,  shamefaced,  eager,  came  in. 

By  an  instinct  of  pure  womanliness,  she  had  dressed  herself  as  of 
old  in  a certain  grey  silk  gown,  touched  here  and  there  with  pink, 
which  had  been  a favourite  of  his.  She  had  arranged  her  hair  in  the 
fluffy  frivolous  way  that  he  liked,  and  put  on  her  rings  and  chains 
and  bracelets.  She  was  as  she  used  to  be  in  the  days  before  her 
divorce — the  dream  of  his  youth,  the  wife  of  his  manhood,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  and,  because  he  loved,  believed  in  and  trusted. 

For  a moment  he  thought  that  he  was  dreaming,  and  this  a mere 
cheat  of  his  brain ; but  when  she  came  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his,  and  half  sobbed,  half  whispered  his  name,  then  he  knew  that 
it  was  true,  and  that  his  weary  exile  had  come  to  an  end. 

He  raised  himself  from  his  reclining  position  with  the  difficulty, 
the  faintness,  of  overpowering  gladness  ; hung  over  her  and  held  her 
to  his  heart  as  she  knelt  by  his  side — ^just  as  he  had  held  her  and  just 
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as  she  had  knelt  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
successfully  defied,  and  she  had  divorced  him.  Neither  spoke  ; only 
her  quick  sobs  and  his  laboured  breath  told  how  with  her  contrition 
was  greater  than  joy,  how  with  him  joy  was  so  great  as  to  be  pain. 

At  last  he  lifted  her  face  and  held  it  back  with  his  hand  on  her 
forehead. 

‘‘  Let  me  look  at  you,”  he  said  in  a low  voice.  Ah,  this  dear 
face  of  my  wife — how  sweet  to  see  it  once  more  ! My  own  again  ! 
My  wife,  my  love  ! Sweetest  and  dearest  of  all  women  on  the  earth — 
Hermione ! ” 

Say  first  that  you  forgive  me,”  she  sobbed. 

Love  has  nothing  to  forgive,”  he  answered  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. You  have  come  back  to  me,  and  the  past  is  forgotten.  You 
are  mine,  my  own,  my  second  self,  my  soul.  I have  nothing  to 
forgive,  I can  only  love  ! ” 

Do  you  love  me,  Richard,  after  all  that  has  happened  ? ” she 
asked,  stealing  her  hand  half  timidly  up  to  his  neck. 

Could  I live  without  loving  you  ? ” he  answered.  A man’s  love 
is  not  to  be  cast  aside  so  easily,  sweet  wife.  As  soon  could  I live 
without  breathing.” 

But  you  are  ill,  darling  ! You  are  so  pale,  and  your  hands  are 
burning.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  ill?”  her  blue  eyes 
raised  to  his  full  of  loving  reproach. 

‘‘  Why  should  I,  my  wife  ? I did  not  wish  to  trouble  you.  If  you 
had  not  come  to  me  I should  have  passed  away  in  silence  and  left 
you  in  peace  for  ever.” 

‘‘  That  would  have  been  cruel ! It  is  cruel  to  think  this  of  me,” 
she  said,  with  all  her  old  fondness  and  inconsequence. 

^‘No,  wife,  it  would  not  have  been  cruel,”  he  answered,  smiling. 

“ But  I wanted  to  see  you ; I wanted  to  know  all  about  you  ; and 
I knew  nothing  till  Ringrove  told  me  yesterday.” 

“ You  are  here  now,  let  us  forget  all  the  rest,”  he  said  hastily.  “ I 
do  not  want  the  shadow  of  painful  memories  to  lie  on  the  brightness 
of  this  day.  See  ! the  very  sun  comes  out  to  welcome  you,”  he 
added,  smiling,  as  a sudden  burst  of  sunshine  poured  through  the 
window  and  fell  over  Hermione  like  a golden  glory. 

And  now  we  will  never  part  again,”  she  said,  clinging  to  him. 

A spasm  passed  over  his  face  as  he  pressed  her  to  him  fondly. 
Never?  For  how  long  would  that  symbol  of  eternity  run  ? 

And  I will  make  you  quite  well,  Richard,”  she  went  on  to  say, 
.smoothing  back  his  thick  grey  hair. 

He  smiled  a little  sadly. 
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“If  anything  can  make  me  well,  it  will  be  this  dear  hand  in 
mine,”  he  said. 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘if,’  Richard?  You  are  not  really  ill — only 
out  of  health  ; there  is  nothing  really  wrong  with  you,  is  there  ? ” she 
asked  in  sudden  fear. 

“ I am  not  quite  myself,  sweet  wife,”  he  said,  “ but  well  enough 
to  know  all  the  happiness  of  your  return,”  he  added  with  kindly 
haste. 

“ Well  enough  to  live  for  many,  many  years  in  this  happiness. 
You  shall  be  so  happy,  Richard  I I will  be  always  so  good  to  you  I ” 
she  returned. 

“ For  your  sake  I will  try,  dear  love,”  he  said,  still  smiling,  but 
this  time  even  more  sadly  than  before.  ^ 

“And  if  you  die  I shall  have  killed  you  1 ” cried  Hermione,  with 
a burst  of  unaffected  agony. 

He  stopped  her  mouth  with  a kiss. 

“ Let  the  past  be  buried  between  us,”  he  said.  “ We  must  bury 
our  dead,  sweet  wife  ; and  all  this  sorrow  is  dead.  Leave  it  w'here  it 
lies,  undisturbed.” 

“ I never  knew  how  good  you  were  till  now  ! I never  appreciated 
you  as  you  deserved  ! ” said  Hermione,  raising  his  hands  to  her  lips. 

“ Hush  ! you  were  only  too  good  to  me,  and  you  were  my  joy 
and  delight,”  said  Richard  softly. 

“ And  will  be  again.  The  old  life  will  come  back  just  as  it  was,” 
she  returned. 

His  eyes  filled  up  with  sudden  tears.  Just  as  it  was?  The  unity 
of  his  happiness? — the  continuance  of  his  work? — the  well-being  of 
the  men  who  had  been  ruined  because  of  him  ? — and,  above  all,  that 
beloved  child,  fettered  in  the  prison-house  of  superstition,  and  dead 
to  him  and  humanity  alike — could  any  of  this  be  given  back  ? Her- 
self and  all  the  old  happiness  lying  round  her  love,  yes ; but  the  old 
life  as  it  was,  never  ! 

Nothing  of  all  this  fashioned  itself  into  words  ; and  though 
Hermione  caught  the  reflection  of  his  thought  on  her  conscience, 
neither  did  she  speak.  She  only  laid  her  face,  which  suddenly 
burned  as  if  with  fire,  on  his  breast,  while  he  passed  his  fingers 
through  her  golden  feathery  hair — glad  to  forgive  because  of  love’s 
sake,  and  the  godlike  power  of  magnanimity. 

The  next  day  they  went  down  to  the  seaside  to  wait  there  until 
Richard  should  be  strong  enough  to  travel.  Then  they  were  to 
go  abroad  ; for  when  Hermione  had  asked  him,  with  many  tears  and 
blushes,  and  shamed,  shy  looks  : Would  he  not  go  back  to  the 
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Abbey?  he  had  answered  : No;  at  least  not  yet.  His  work  was 
now  elsewhere,  and  the  Abbey  had  passed  from  him. 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  it  had  well-nigh  passed  from  her  too  ; 
and  that  she  would  soon  have  to  give  it  up  altogether,  because  she 
had  been  exploitee  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able  to  keep  it.  She 
would  reserve  all  that  till  he  got  well ; meanwhile,  the  first  thing 
before  them  was  to  get  back  his  health. 

By  the  seaside  Richard  seemed  at  the  first  really  to  rally  by  this 
return  to  peace  and  love ; but  it  was  only  the  delusive  stimulus  of 
happiness.  After  that  first  burst  of  apparent  strength  he  fell  rapidly 
back,  and  grew  steadily  weaker  day  by  day ; but  she  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  truth,  and  opened  them  only  to  the  sweet  flatteries  of 
hope.  She  would  not  believe  in  his  danger.  He  was  her  lover  once 
more,  as  dear  as  in  the  early  days,  and  she  could  not  let  him  go. 
Now  that  they  were  so  happy  again,  how  could  he  die  ? And  again, 
so  good  as  he  was,  how  could  he  die,  still  unbelieving  and  impenitent  ? 
As  yet  she  had  carefully  abstained  from  all  attempts  at  conversion, 
though  she  kept  up  her  own  devout  habits,  and  went,  if  not  daily,  yet 
often,  to  church.  Still,  she  had  let  the  question  lie  untouched 
between  them  ; but  one  day,  from  what  the  doctor  had  said,  heart- 
broken for  herself,  she  had  become  infinitely  distressed  about  his 
soul,  and  oh,  how  anxious  to  win  from  him  one  word  of  recognition 
for  the  solemn  truths  which  were  so  real  to  herself ! But  every  tentative 
little  effort  that  she  made  fell  dead.  He  would  not  take  up  her  more 
timid  challenges,  and  when  she  grew  bolder  and  insistent  he  kissed 
her  with  a quiet  smile,  saying  : — 

“ Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  sweet  wife  ! You  and  I must  never  have 
a theological  discussion  again.” 

“ Only  this  once,  Richard  1 ” she  said,  anxious,  yearning, 
caressing,  lovingly  pertinacious.  ‘‘I.et  me  send  for  a clergyman. 
One  word  from  him  might  clear  your  mind.  God  may  manifest 
Himself  at  last ! ” 

It  was  about  noonday  when  Hermione  said  this.  The  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  quiet  lapping  of  the  sea,  just  at  the  ebb, 
came  with  a pleasant,  soothing  sound  through  the  open  window. 
Pretty  trifles  and  vases  full  of  flowers  were  set  about  the  room — that 
peaceful  room  ! — where  Hermione,  like  some  dear  treasure  recovered 
from  the  spoiler,  sat  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  her  husband’s  hand  in 
hers,  looking  at  him,  as  both  knew  too  well,  for  the  last  days.  At  the 
best  he  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  he  might  die  at  any 
moment. 

It  was  strange  how  Richard’s  own  dignity  of  patience  had  reacted 
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on  Hermione.  Something  seemed  to  have  passed  into  her  that  had 
strengthened  and  ennobled  her  as  nothing  else  had  ever  done.  Her 
very  religion  was  more  rational  than  before — less  a superstition  and 
more  a sentiment ; but  always  lying  on  her  heart  was  the  desire  that 
Richard  should  confess  and  be  converted,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Let  me  send  for  a clergyman ! ” she  pleaded  again,  and 
mentioned  one  well  known  in  the  place  where  they  were.  “ Darling  ! 
one  little  act  of  faith  in  the  Christian  Sacrifice — one  word  of  Hope  in 
God  ! 

His  calm  face  looked  into  hers  steadily,  but  with  inexpressible 
tenderness. 

Belief  in  the  creed  founded  on  a lie,  and  maintained  by  craft 
and  cruelty  ? — where  the  fiction  of  a God-man,  because  of  God’s  love 
for  the  earth,  is  made  the  weapon  which  destroys  human  happiness 
and  love?  No  ! I am  what  I have  been,  dear  wife — an  Agnostic, 
knowing  nothing,  and  refusing  to  affirm  what  I cannot  prove.” 

But  when  we  die,  Richard  ? ” Tears  drowned  her  voice. 

“ We  go  into  the  light  of  knowledge  or  the  darkness  of  annihi- 
lation,” he  answered  calmly.  ‘‘  It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  sweet- 
heart, and  the  laws  of  the  universe  will  not  be  altered  because  one 
man  believes  in  immortality  and  another  is  content  with  doubt.” 

She  sobbed  bitterly. 

•^Wou  are  lost ! — we  shall  never  meet  again  ! ” she  said  in  pathetic 
condemnation. 

He  drew  her  to  him. 

If  the  God  in  whom  you  believe  is  true,  you  dishonour  Him  by 
your  distrust,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Why  should  my  soul  be  sent  to  an  eternity 
of  suffering  because  I am  unable  to  believe  contradictory  and  im- 
perfect testimony? — testimony  which  stultifies  all  experience,  and  is 
disproved  by  every  scientific  truth  ? — which  makes  of  Omnipotence 
a bungler  and  of  Omniscience  a dupe  ? If  your  faith  be  true,  has  not 
your  God  power  to  enlighten  me  now  at  the  last  moment  ? ” 

“You  have  neglected  the  means  of  grace  offered  to  you,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  miracles,”  she  said. 

He  smiled. 

“ Let  me  die  then  in  peace,  dear  love  !” 

“ This  is  not  peace— rit  is  enmity  with  God,”  she  said. 

“It  is  the  best  I know : — peace  with  man ; forgiveness  even  of 
him  who  was  my  enemy,  and  of  those  who  stole  my  child  from  me. 
They  acted  according  to  their  lights ; and  it  is  not  they  but  the  creed 
which  makes  such  crimes  as  theirs  possible  against  which  I have  set 
myself.  I have  done  my  work.  I can  do  no  more  now — only 
remain  stedfast  to  the  end.” 
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**And  you  do  not  even  confess  God?”  said  Hermione. 

I confess  the  Unknowable,”  he  answered  with  quiet  solemnity. 
“ Now  kiss  me,  old  love,”  he  said  with  a smile,  and  stand  in  the 
sunlight,  just  as  you  are.  You  are  made  for  the  sunshine,  sweet 
wife>  That  glorious  light ! source  of  all  power  and  life  ! shall  we 
ever  know  what  lies  beyond  ? ” he  murmured,  looking  up  to  the  sun. 

Will  humanity  ever  be  delivered  from  superstition  and  set  fairly  in 
the  light?” 

He  kept  his  dying  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  sun — his  face  irradiated 
with  a kind  of  divine  glory,  as  before  his  mind,  marshalled  in  grand 
and  long  procession,  passed  thoughts  of  the  noble  victories  over 
superstition  and  the  glorious  truths  made  manifest,  the  peace  of 
nations,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  abolition  of  vice  and  misery 
and  ignorance,  the  sublime  light  of  universal  freedom  and  the  un- 
fettered progress  of  humanity  which  should  inform  and  govern  the 
future  through  the  supreme  triumphs  of  True  Knowledge. 

Man  the  God  incarnate  !”  he  said  ; ‘‘yes,  the  myth  was  true.” 

Presently  he  looked  at  his  wife,  but  scarcely  as  if  he  saw  her  as 
she  was,  rather  as  if  he  saw  her  and  something  more. 

“Sweet  wife  ! my  little  Ladybird  !”  he  said  softly  with  a smile. 
“ Good-night  !” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  head  sank  back  among  the  pillow  as 
if  he  were  sleeping.  Hermione  bent  over  him,  her  tears  falling 
silently  on  his  face.  He  did  not  seem  to  feel  them.  So  quiet,  so 
placid,  so  pale  and  peaceful  as  he  looked,  he  might  have  been  already 
dead  but  for  his  faint  breathing,  and  once  a little  smile  that  crossed 
his  face.  Once,  too,  she  heard  him  say  in  a low  murmur  : “ My 
men,  speak  out  the  Truth;”  and  again  : “Refuse  to  believe  a lie, 
my  friends.  If  it  cost  you  your  lives,  refuse.” 

After  this  he  said  no  more,  but  continued  to  sleep  so  quietly  that 
she  dare  scarcely  breathe  for  fear  of  awakening  him. 

His  noble  face  was  verily  sublime  in  its  grand  tranquillity.  His 
thick  grey  hair  was  spread  on  the  cushion  in  shining  locks  that  stood 
away  from  his  broad  brow  like  an  aureole  of  silver ; his  full  lips  were 
slightly  parted ; one  hand  was  quietly  lying  on  his  breast,  the  other 
in  his  wife’s.  The  whole  attitude  was  one  of  perfect  peace,  of  un- 
troubled, dreamless  repose.  Presently  a change  came  over  him ; 
subtle,  undefined,  to  be  felt  rather  than  seen — a change  which  showed 
that  something  had  gone.  His  life — and  what  beside  ? 

She  stooped  to  listen  to  his  breathing — to  feel  his  heart : — all  was 
still  and  silent.  She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast — no  answering- 
throb  of  love  welcomed  her  to  her  old  resting-place ; she  took  his 
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hand — it  lay  powerless  in  hers ; she  kissed  his  lips — no  warm  response 
came  from  them ; and  when  she  carried  his  head  to  her  bosom  and 
held  it  clasped  there  for  long  long  minutes,  no  colour  came  back  to 
the  pale  cheeks  beneath  her  kisses,  the  closed  eyes  did  not  open 
to  her  voice.  Hushed,  almost  tearless,  with  strange  and  reverent 
patience,  she  laid  him  down  again  as  tenderly  as  if  a rough  move- 
ment would  have  wakened  him,  and  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the 
couch.  Passion  and  the  violence  of  despair  would  have  been  a 
desecration  about  that  quiet  death ; it  must  be  only  love  and  patience 
in  harmony  with  the  life  that  had  passed  away.  But  she  lifted  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven  and  said  aloud,  with  a strange  kind  of  belief  that 
her  prayer  would  be  answered  : “ O God,  receive  the  soul  which 
wanted  only  Thy  Light  to  be  made  perfect !” 

And  yet  it  was  a perplexing  mystery  to  her  for  years  to  come  when 
she  remembered  the  agony  and  torment  in  which  Theresa,  a fervent 
Catholic,  had  died  after  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Absolu- 
tion ; while  Richard,  an  infidel  professing  Agnosticism  to  the  last, 
passed  away  with  the  serenity  of  Socrates  or  a saint  already  in  glory. 

And  now  to  reckon  up  the  loss  and  gain  of  this  tragic  barter. 
For  herself  she  had  lost  husband,  child,  money,  place,  and  the 
finest  flavour  of  her  womanly  repute.  But  she  had  gained  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Church  which  denies  science,  asserts  impossibilities,  and 
refuses  to  admit  the  evidence  of  facts.  For  Mr.  Lascelles,  what  had 
he  gained  as  the  equivalent  for  the  misery  he  had  occasioned?  Not 
so  very  much,  when  all  was  told.  After  his  marriage,  things  went 
back  into  the  old  groove,  and  the  excited  zeal  of  Crossholme  came 
to  an  end.  The  women,  with  no  special  desire  now  to  win  Superior’s 
favour,  took  up  again  their  fluffs  and  flounces,  their  glaring  colours 
and  frivolous  ornaments.  The  salt  waters  of  worldliness  stole 
gradually  back  upon  the  redeemed  lands,  and  Edith,  as  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  had  no  power  to  speak  of.  The  men,  no  longer  pressed 
on  by  the  women,  fell  off  in  their  church  duties ; but,  demoralised  by 
the  lavish  use  of  pious  bribes,  the  parish  lost  its  former  manly 
spirit,  and  the  break-up  of  such  a body  as  Mr.  Fullerton’s  had  been 
helped  to  bring  things  still  nearer  to  low-water-mark. 

Cuthbert  sold  his  estate  to  a Roman  Catholic  who  brought  his 
clerical  staff  to  pick  up  the  Anglican  stragglers ; — of  whom  Aunt 
Catherine  was  the  first.  She  entered  a convent,  where  she  was 
treated  kindly  enough — an  imbecile,  good-natured  nun,  who  saw 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams  th.at  never  crept  beyond  the  convent 
walls,  not  being  out  of  line,  and  aflbrding  something  to  talk  about  in 
ine  cloisters.  The  Abbey  v.\as  let  to  a Protestant  who  gave  his 
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countenance  to  the  Nesbitts  and  Ringrove,  and  helped  in  putting  on 
the  break  whenever  it  was  possible.  But,  in  truth,  after  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Lascelles  himself  modified  his  more  extreme  practices.  He  was 
looking  for  preferment,  as  enabling  him  to  be  more  useful  to  his 
party ; and  he  recognised  the  wisdom  of  drawing  in  so  far  as  not  to 
be  counted  with  the  Irreconcileables.  When  he  reckoned  up  his 
gains — bought  by  the  death  of  Richard  and  Theresa,  the  perversion 
of  Sister  Agnes,  Virginia,  Cuthbert,  and  Aunt  Catherine,  the 
destruction  of  Richard’s  men,  the  impoverishment  and  life-long 
loneliness  of  Hermione — he  found : — a church  far  too  magnificent 
for  the  population  ; a Convalescent  Home  and  sundry  ritualistic 
establishments  which  could  not  be  kept  up  and  were  abandoned  by 
his  successor  ; and,  as  the  permanent  good,  an  increase  of  endow- 
ment which  raised  the  value  of  the  living  to  over  fifteen  hundred  a 
year. 

When  all  was  over,  Hermione  went  abroad,  and  in  due  time 
found  herself  in  Rome.  The  day  after  her  arrival,  she  went  to  the 
church  where  the  Pregatrice  for  ever  adore  the  Ploly  Sacrament,  and 
where  Virginia  was  now  a professed  nun. 

As  she  was  kneeling  by  the  grating,  two  nuns  came  in  to  replace 
those  whose  function  had  ceased.  The  one  was  dressed  in  pale  blue, 
the  other  in  black  ; the  one  was  Virginia,  and  the  older  woman  by  her 
side  was  Sister  Agnes.  Did  they  recognise  Hermione  kneeling  there, 
in  her  heavy  widow’s  mourning?  Did  they  hear  her  sudden  sob,  her 
startled  cry,  and  see  her  hands  outstretched  to  her  child,  as  she  came 
v/ith  bent  head  and  clasped  hands  to  her  station?  Who  knows? 
No  sign  of  recognition  was  made ; only  Virginia  became  suddenly 
paler  even  than  before.  But  she  went  through  her  prayers  and 
psalms  with  an  ecstatic  passion  of  devotion  that  seemed  to  wrap  her 
very  soul  away.  Home  and  parents  w^ere  alike  forgotten  ; her  father’s 
death,  her  mother’s  tearS“nothing  touched  her,  absorbed  as  she 
was  in  the  adoration  of  a mystery — the  worship  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice. 
She  was  as  dead  to  Hermione  as  was  Richard  himself ; and  her 
mother  felt  she  would  almost  rather  have  known  her  to  be  in  name 
what  she  was  in  essential  fact. 

Hermione  knelt  before  the  altar  till  Virginia’s  function  was  over, 
and  she  and  Sister  Agnes  had  left.  Then  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  turned  to  go.  The  darkness  of  the  early  winter  evenings  had 
come  on,  and  she  stood  by  the  church  door  uncertain  which  way  to 
take.  How  desolate  she  felt-— a solitary  woman,  childless  and  a 
widow,  alone  in  this  strange,  solemn  city — alone  in  this  wide,  empty 
world  1 Had  she  done  well  after  all  ? She  had  given  the  victory  to 
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the  Church ; had  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  victor  been  right- 
eous? Love,  home,  happiness,  her  husband  and  her  child — these 
had  been  the  forfeits  claimed,  the  tribute  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord  under  whom  she  had  elected  to  serve.  Had  it  been  a holy 
sacrifice  of  the  baser  human  affections  to  the  nobler  spiritual  aspira- 
tions? or  had  it  been  the  cruelty  of  superstition — the  inhuman 
blindness  of  fanaticism  ? 


{The  End.) 
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THE  WANTS  OF  IRELAND 

At  the  present  moment  Ireland  occupies  much  of  the  thoughts,  but 
rarely  the  lips,  of  English  Statesmen.  With  that  which  seems 
to  me  imprudence,  they  leave  the  public  expression  of  the  wants  of 
Ireland,  in  this  time  of  deep  and  increasing  distress,  mainly  to  Mr. 
Parnell.  I will  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  courage  in  this  silence  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The  only 
positive  statement  concerning  Ireland  from  the  mouth  of  a respon- 
sible Statesman  has  been  that  made  by  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester, 
to  the  effect  that  further  legislation  is  needed  with  reference  to 
agricultural  land.  I shall  show  that  the  state  of  Ireland  calls  for 
serious  attention,  and  for  the  earnest  application  of  legislative 
remedies ; that  to  leave  Ireland  alone  at  this  moment  to  seethe  in 
discontent  and  disaffection  is  unjust  and  impolitic.  No  triumph 
can  be  more  facile  than  that  lately  achieved  by  Mr.  Fawcett.  Yet, 
perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  the  issue  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Fawcett  should  obscure  the  more  generally  accepted 
claims  of  Ireland.  Nothing  would  tend  more  surely  to  forward  the 
separatist  movement  than  that  English  politicians  should  proclaim  that 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  is  the  only  question  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Before  putting  the  matter  in  the  most  disadvantageous  and 
irritating  form,  Mr.  Fawcett  would  do  well  to  have  regard  to  some  of 
the  grievances  of  Ireland,  especially  to  those  which  are  due  to  neglect, 
indifference,  or  injustice  at  Westminster.  Surely  the  most  evident 
dictates  of  prudence  demand  that  we  should  first  see  what  can  be 
fairly  alleged  against  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  regards  its  work  for 
Ireland,  before  we  enter  upon  the  question  of  separate  Legislatures. 

It  is  this  task  which  I propose  to  undertake.  I shall  not,  within 
the  necessary  limits  of  an  article,  be  able  to  make  a complete  state- 
ment, but  I shall  not  fail  to  show  that  the  material  interests  of  order 
and  of  production,  as  well  as  the  higher  concerns  of  justice  and 
equity,  have  been  neglected  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  imperative  obligations  of  Parliament  is  to  undertake  without 
delay  the  consideration  of  certain  matters  which  I shall  indicate  in 
very  imperfect  detail.  It  may  give  me  some  claim  to  attention  if  I 
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am  permitted  to  say  that  this  is  no  new  consideration  with  myself. 
From  1868  to  1874,  when  I conducted  a daily  journal  having  a very 
large  circulation  in  London,  I made  some  small  efforts  to  obtain  fair 
consideration  for  the  wants  of  Ireland,  and  for  this  I was  abundantly 
rewarded  by  the  words  of  an  Irishman  who  was  but  little  known  in 
England  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  but  who,  as  a member  of 
that  House,  won  the  respect  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged, by  those  who  regarded  his  strongest  opinions  as  mistaken,  to 
be  admirable  for  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  and  for  the  self- 
respect  which  dignified  his  conduct — I allude  to  the  late  John  Martin, 
member  for  the  County  Westmeath.  Mr.  Martin  did  me  the  honour 
to  address  a letter  to  me  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  my  journal 
had  been  distinguished  by  a spirit  of  courtesy  and  fairness  in  dealing 
with  Irish  questions.  I J^elieve  that  spirit  is  active  in  the  minds  of 
a large  number  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  taken  thought  con- 
cerning the  immense  importance  to  us  all  of  the  prosperity  and 
contentment  of  Ireland. 

Much  has  appeared  lately  with  reference  to  the  political  action  of 
the  Irish  in  Great  Britain  ; and  when  we  consider  what  is  their  nume- 
rical strength  in  this  island,  I fancy  that  not  only  those  who  are  just 
but  those  who  are  prudent  will  listen  to  their  complaints.  I have 
obtained  from  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  of  Dublin,  trustworthy  statistics 
which  show  that  in  the  census  of  1871,  the  persons  of  Irish  birth  in 
Scotland  were  207,770  in  number,  those  in  England  and  Wales 
566,540;  making  together  a total  of  774,310.  This  large  factor  in  our 
population  was,  however,  very  peculiar  as  to  age.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  of  Irish  birth  in  England  and  Wales,  only  67,616 
were  under  20  years  of  age ; 498,733  were  of  20  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  If  the  207,770  of  Irish  birth  in  Scotland  were  in  a similar 
position  in  regard  to  age,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  the 
case,  there  would  be  more  than  184,000  of  20  years  and  upwards — 
making  in  Great  Britain  a total  of  more  than  682,000  of  Irish  birth  of 
20  years  and  upwards.  At  the  same  time  there  were  of  that  age  in 
Ireland  only  2,900,000  persons  of  Irish  birth.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  Dr.  Hancock’s  calculations  is  that  of  Irish  in  the  United  King- 
dom, of  the  age  of  20  years  and  upwards,  considerably  more  than 
one-fifth  reside  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  a fact  which  I think  does 
not  receive  sufficient  attention  at  the  hands  of  some  English  and 
Scotch  politicians. 

To  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  in  Ireland,  arising  in 
great  part  from  the  prevalent  agricultural  distress,  I must  make  some 
allusion  before  passing  on  to  deal  with  the  general  relations  of  land- 
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lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The  agricultural  distress  is  enlarging, 
but  indications  of  distress  have  been  observed  during  the  last  three 
years.  From  the  latest  statistics  relative  to  savings  and  poor-law  relief 
in  Ireland,  we  learn  that  the  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  joint- 
stock  banks  show  a falling-off  of  ;^i,554,ooo  : from  ;£'3i,745,ooo  at 
Midsummer  1878,  to  ;^3o, 191,000  at  Midsummer  1879.  The  last 
preceding  year  when  there  was  a falling-off  in  bank  deposits  at  all 
comparable  to  this,  was  the  very  unfavourable  year  of  1863.  The 
falling-off  then  was  ;^i,422,ooo.  The  Trustee  Savings  Banks  show 
a decrease  in  deposits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1879,  of  ;^9 2,000  : 
from  2 08,000  in  1878,  to  ^^2, 116,000  in  1879;  indicating  that 

the  pressure  which  had  affected  bank  deposits  has  reached  the  artisan 
and  servant  class  in  the  36  chief  towns  where  these  banks  are  situate. 
At  Midsummer  1879  the  number  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  in  work- 
houses  and  outdoor,  was  6,156  above  the  number  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  continue  to  exhibit  the 
well-known  features.  Serious  crimes  committed  against  property  are 
much  fewer  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  very  much  fewer  than  in 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  offences  against  morals  are  double  the  number 
of  the  Irish — 281  as  compared  with  142.  “In  the  most  serious 
punishments,”  says  Dr.  Hancock,  “the  comparison  of  Irish  with 
French,  English,  and  Scotch  proportional  figures  is  as  follows  : — 

“ {a)  Those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  and  upwards  were,  for  the 
same  population  ; in  Ireland,  87  ; in  France,  220  ; in  Scotland,  241  ; in  Eng- 
land, 266. 

“ (d)  The  Irish  figure  of  sentences  to  penal  servitude  was  170;  the  Scotch, 
198  ; the  French,  284;  and  the  English,  364. 

“ [c)  In  sentences  of  death,  the  Scotch  figure  was  o,  the  Irish  2,  the  French  3, 
and  the  English  8.” 

With  regard  to  the  agitating  question  of  reduction  of  rent,  that 
cannot  be  treated  as  invariable,  because  agricultural  rents  are  very 
unequal,  and  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  much  so  as  in 
Ireland.  The  rent  in  Ireland  is,  unquestionably,  in  many  cases 
largely  composed  of  the  value  of  tenants’  improvements.  I know 
of  no  part  of  Europe  in  which  landlords  have  obtained  so  large  a 
share  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  have  done  so  little  to  promote  and 
to  increase  the  best  cultivation  and  the  produce,  as  in  Ireland.  In 
this  respect  Irish  agriculture  differs  widely  from  that  of  England  and 
Scotland.  I do  not  wish  to  see  the  small  farmers  disturbed  in  their 
holdings  : I would  rather  see  their  number  increased.  Ireland,  with 
reformed  and  rational  land  laws,  would  be  all  the  better  for  another 
million  of  agricultural  population.  I should  like  to  see  some  of  her 
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sons  and  daughters  returning  to  retake  possession  of  their  fatherland, 
and  I will  presently  quote  evidence  of  the  very  highest  authority, 
showing  how  and  why  this  increase  of  population  is  desirable  and 
would  be  advantageous  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  But  before 
going  into  that  matter,  wdiich  is  connected  with  the  general  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a clear 
understanding  as  to  what  it  is,  together  with  the  immediate  pressure 
of  cruelly  hard  times,  which  almost  disturbs  the  reason  of  the  Irish 
farmer,  and  I will  state  it  very  briefly.  In  Ulster,  if  a tenant  cannot 
pay  his  rent,  he  does  not  lose  that  which  is  equivalent  to  compen- 
sation upon  ejectment.  But  over  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  if  a tenant 
cannot  in  these  severe  times  pay  his  rent,  he  may  be  ejected,  with 
loss  of  the  compensation  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  awards  for 
disturbance.  Now,  it  is  a fact,  which  may  be  read  upon  the  face  of 
that  Act,  that  Irish  landlords  have  a patent  and  plain  interest  in 
clearing  their  lands  of  the  smaller  tenants,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  these  tenants  eviction  may  imply  a sentence  to  pauperism ; 
and  if  they  are  evicted  without  compensation,  the  proceeding  prob- 
ably involves  the  confiscation  of  much  of  the  w’ork  of  their  lives.  The 
scale  of  compensation  for  disturbance  to  be  given  by  landlords  to 
tenants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  decreases  as  the  rent 
becomes  larger;  and  while  a landlord  must  give  seven  years’  rent  upon 
ejectment,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  a tenant  paying  ;^io 
and  under,  he  gives  only  one  year’s  rent  to  a tenant  paying  ^loo. 

This  condition  of  security  in  one  province,  and  of  insecurity  in 
the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Lord  Headfort,  who,  I believe,  is  a good  landlord,  and  who 
has  lately,  together  with  his  agent,  received  threatening  letters.  That 
nobleman  has  two  estates,  separated  only  by  the  imaginary  line  which 
divides  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Cavan.  A tenant  upon  his  lord- 
ship’s Cavan  estate  can  sell  the  tenant-right  of  his  farm ; he  cannot  be 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  without  such  an  amount  of  compensa- 
tion as  would  enable  him  to  emigrate,  or,  in  any  case,  w^ould  secure 
him  from  destitution.  But  upon  Lord  Headfort’s  Meath  estate,  in 
case  of  inability  to  pay  rent,  the  tenants  may  be  ejected  with  loss 
of  that  compensation  which  the  Land  Act  is  supposed  by  some 
people  in  this  country  to  have  secured  to  them  under  any  circum- 
stances of  disturbance.  It  will  appear  strange,  no  doubt,  to  many 
English  readers,  that  the  word  “ compensation  ” should  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  ejectment  of  a tenant  who  cannot  pay  rent.  But 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irish  agriculture,  to  which  I shall 
presently  make  fuller  reference,  will  more  clearly  explain  the 
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extraordinary  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  small  tenants  in  the  circumstances  of  those  upon 
Lord  Headfort’s  Meath  property  feel  that  they  are  in  some  jeopardy. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  so  upright  a landlord 
as  Lord  Headfort  would  take  any  advantage  of  their  necessities;  and 
in  relation  to  my  argument  it  is  no  small  assistance  that  I am  able  to 
quote  evidence  recently  given  before  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act, 
by  Lord  Headfort’s  agent,  of  whom  he  wrote  lately  as  my  valued 
and  lamented  kinsman.  Major  Dalton.”  Speaking  of  these  two 
estates.  Major  Dalton  said  that  ‘‘on  the  Cavan  estate,  where  tenant- 
right  exists,  the  tenantry  are  in  a more  thriving  condition  than  on  the 
Meath  property  ; and  he  thought  the  interest  thus  conceded  to  the 
tenants  had  been  an  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift,  and  had  given  a 
status  to  the  occupiers,  who  feel  invested  with  a quasi  property  in  the 
land.”  It  should  be  observed  that  there  has  been  no  disturbance 
upon  Lord  Headfort’s  Cavan  estate,  and  this  fact  alone  must  lead 
people  to  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Ulster  custom.  At  its  best,  the 
Ulster  custom  implies  continuous  occupancy,  a fair  rent,  and  a power 
of  sale.  The  tenant  holds  the  land  as  long  as  he  pays  the  rent.  A 
fair  rent  is  a rent  which  does  not  on  the  one  side  confiscate  the 
tenant’s  improvements,  nor  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  progressive 
value  of  his  estate,  due  to  material  progress  of  the  country.  The 
power  of  selling  tenant-right  is  the  right  to  sell  by  public  auction  or 
private  contract  the  occupancy  of  the  farm,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
discharge  of  all  arrears  of  rent,  and  to  the  purchaser  being  a solvent 
and  acceptable  person.  Lord  Headfort’s  late  agent,  continuing  his 
evidence,  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  creating  a peasant  pro- 
prietary in  Ireland.  This  is  what  he  said  : — “ I think  it  would  be  a 
most  conservative  measure — not  using  the  word  in  a political  sense — 
but  as  giving  the  occupiers  of  land  that  which  they  have  not  got  now, 
namely,  an  attachment  to  the  Constitution  under  which  they  live.” 
Considering  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appears  to  have 
gone  over  to  Ireland  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  this  most 
conservative  measure,  which  may  be  established  by  a thorough 
reform  of  the  land  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  more 
effective  operation  of  those  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  which  bear  the 
honoured  naire  of  Mr.  Bright,  it  is  well  not  to  use  the  word  in  a 
political  sense.  The  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  present  Government 
has  been,  as  I shall  show,  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  Administration. 
But,  before  I pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  politics  of 
Ireland,  there  is  one  class  of  landlords  to  whom  I wish  to  make 
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particular  allusion — I mean  the  absentee  landlords,  the  men  who 
drain  an  agricultural  island  of  rent,  and  return  little  or  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  expenditure.  I think  many,  if  not  all,  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  policy  of  Lord  Derby,  and  arrange  for  the  sale,  in  partition, 
of  their  properties  ; yet  if  all  made  the  outlay  which  the  late  I^ord 
Derby,  I believe,  annually  expended  upon  his  Irish  estates,  there 
w'ould  be  less  cause  for  complaint.  There  must  be,  I fear,  during 
the  approaching  winter,  deep  distress  in  Ireland,  and  very  heavy 
burdens  will  be  cast  upon  the  resident  ratepayers.  I should  like  to 
know  what,  in  these  circumstances,  will  be  the  contribution  of  the 
absentee  landlords — the  gentlemen  who  are  drawing,  say,  from 
1,000  to  ;^2 0,000  a year  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  ? If  Parliament 
were  sitting — and  in  my  opinion  there  are  very  special  reasons  why  it 
should  be  sitting  at  the  present  time — I would  suggest  that  inquiry 
be  made  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  to  what  is  his  opinion  of  the 
following  proposition,  which  I will  quote  from  a well-known 
work : — “ I cannot  help  expressing  a wish  that  some  arrangement 
may  be  made  connected  with  the  levying  of  the  poor-rate  in  Ireland 
by  which  absentee  landlords  may  be  made  to  contribute  in  something 
like  a fair  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  ought  to  reside.  I think  if  there  were  two  poor-rates 
introduced  into  Ireland,  the  one  applying  to  all  occupiers  of  land,  and 
the  other  to  all  those  who  did  not  spend  a certain  portion  of  the  year 
upon  some  portion  of  their  estates  in  Ireland,  it  would  prove  useful.  I 
think  that  by  thus  appealing  to  their  interests  it  might  induce  absentee 
landlords  to  reside  much  more  in  Ireland  than  is  now  unfortunately 
the  case.’’  That  is  not  my  proposition.  Perhaps  if  a Liberal 
politician  were  to  make  such  a proposal  it  would  be  called  “ com- 
munistic.” Those  are  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a former  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  published,  with  great 
eulogy  of  their  author,  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  biography  of  his 
friend  and  leader,  Lord  George  Bentinck.  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  if  those  words  had  issued  lately  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament,  many  ugly  things  would  have  been  said  of 
them  which  will  not  be  said  because  they  belong  to  a Conservative 
nobleman  and  Statesman.  I will  venture,  however,  to  say  this  of  the 
suggestion,  that  never  have  I heard  from  any  Irishman  a proposal 
which  would  more  surely  tend  to  abolish  that  which,  whether  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  short  way  with  absentee  landlords  be  sound  or 
unsound,  is,  as  every  one  admits,  a sore  disadvantage  for  Ireland. 

Passing  now  to  the  general  politics  of  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  just  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  in 
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possession  of  great  power,  said  at  the  Guildhall,  The  heart  of 
Ireland  has  yet  to  be  won.”  Have  we  won  it  yet?  No  one  will 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  Ten  years  have  gone  by,  fruitful  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  still  it  must  be  said,  The  heart  of  Ireland  has  yet  to  be 
won.”  I doubt — nay,  I am  certain,  that  all  our  ways  to  win  that  heart 
have  not  been  framed  upon  true  principles  of  equality  and  justice. 
We  have,  by  a clause  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  disestablished  that 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  called  ‘‘an  alien  Church,”  and  by 
other  provisions  of  the  same  statute  we  have  re-established  that 
Church  as  the  greatest  and  richest  corporation  in  Ireland,  under  the 
title  of  the  Church  Body.  In  regard  to  the  Land  Act,  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  the  best  he  could  in  a Parliament  which,  for  200  years,  has  been 
composed,  as  to  the  majority,  of  very  determined  representatives  of 
what  is  called  the  landed  interest.  But  he  did  not  do  enough.  He 
left  the  Irish  farmer — and,  I may  add,  he  left  Irish  agriculture,  which 
concerns  every  man  in  England — a prey  to  that  tenure  of  which  Lord 
Dufferin,  a great  Ulster  proprietor,  and  a thorough  Irishman, 
exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords  : “ What  is  the  spectacle  presented 
to  us  by  Ireland  ? It  is  that  of  millions  of  persons,  whose  only 
dependence  and  whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture — for  the  most 
part  cultivating  their  lands — that  is,  sinking  their  past,  their  present 
and  their  future  upon  yearly  tenancies.  But  what  is  a yearly  tenancy? 
Why,  it  is  an  impossible  tenure — a tenure  which,  if  its  terms  were  to 
be  literally  interpreted,  no  Christian  man  would  offer  and  none  but  a 
madman  would  accept.”  From  the  figures  of  the  leading  official 
statistician  of  Ireland,  it  appears  that  at  present  no  fewer  than  75  per 
cent.,  or  440,000,  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  hold  their  lands 
upon  this  insane  and  unchristian  tenure,  of  which  Adam  Smith 
wrote  : “ It  is  against  all  reason  and  probability  to  suppose  that 
yearly  tenants  will  improve  the  soil.”  Englishmen  generally,  I have 
found,  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  dearth  of  other  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  fearful  obligations  by  which  Irishmen  are  bound 
to  cling  to  the  occupation  of  the  soil.  I dare  say  but  few  Englishmen 
know  much  about  conacre,  by  which  a man  hires  a part  of  the  lands 
of  some  landlord  or  of  some  large  farmer  during  the  growth  of.  and 
for  the  purpose  of  harvesting,  the  crop,  whether  of  corn,  hay,  or 
potatoes.  Not  long  ago,  when  I was  a visitor  in  the  house  of  an 
Irish  landlord,  who  is  a member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  his  lordship 
pointed  from  his  window  towards  some  meadows,  and  said  to  me : 
“ Would  you  believe  it,  such  is  the  hunger  of  these  people  for  land, 
that  I could  let  those  meadows  in  conacre  for  more  than  I could  get 
for  the  crop,  after  I have  paid  the  cost  of  making  the  hay  and  of  sending 
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it  to  market?’’  Through  the  operation  of  what  Mr.  Cobden  called 
free  trade  in  land,  that  hunger,  which  it  is  so  distressing  to  me  to 
witness,  would  be  satisfied  by  the  transfer,  through  processes  bene- 
ficial alike  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  I am  thankful  beyond  my 
powers  of  expression  to  see  that  our  land  laws  have  become  an 
intolerable  burden  to  Englishmen  as  well  as  to  Irishmen,  and  that 
both  are  beginning  to  comprehend  that  we  cannot  possibly  prosper 
in  competitive  trade  while  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  bound  in  the  unfertile  bonds  of  strict  settlement.  I 
long  for  the  emancipation  of  the  soil  of  this  country,  and  not  less  for 
the  freedom  of  the  land  of  Ireland  from  those  fetters  which  so  cruelly 
gall  the  agriculture  of  both  islands. 

We  ought  now  to  consider — What  is  the  condition,  and  what  are 
the  peculiar  features,  apart  from  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  of  Irish  husbandry?  With  reference  to  that  question,  I 
propose  to  cite  two  witnesses,  one  of  the  highest  authority  in  Ireland, 
the  other  of  not  less  eminence  in  Great  Britain.  As  a cure  for  the 
complaints  of  farmers,  the  Government  have  administered  a Royal 
Commission — a most  cruel  form  of  treatment,  because  it  will  take  at 
least  three  years  to  operate.  But  when  it  was  sought  to  dignify  that 
Commission  by  entrusting  the  practical  inquiry  in  Ireland  to  a 
gentleman  whose  name  would  command  respect,  the  Government 
fixed  upon  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Glasnevin  Agricultural  College. 
We  are,  however,  already  in  possession  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  opinions 
upon  Irish  farming.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  reported  to  the  Irish 
Executive  that  “wide  areas  of  land  in  Ireland  are  not  yielding  a fourth 
of  the  produce  which  could  be  obtained  from  them.  The  dwellings 
of  a vast  number  of  small  farmers  in  Ireland  are  wretched.  In  this 
age  of  progress  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  there  are  in  Ireland  very 
many  small  farmers  with  large  families  whose  dwellings  consist  of  a 
single  apartment,  in  which  cattle  and  pigs  are  also  housed.  There 
are  4,000,000  acres  of  medium  land,  now  growing  poor  herbage, 
which  would  pay  far  better  in  tillage.  At  present,  the  gross  return 
of  these  4,000,000  acres  does  not  amount  to  twice  the  rent  j if  put 
under  a proper  system,  the  yield  would  amount  to  five  times  the  rent, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
several  millions.  The  want  of  drainage  is  a cr}ung  defect  in  Irish 
agriculture.  In  Ireland,  at  least  6,000,000  acres  are  in.  need  of 
drainage.  This  work  could  be  effected  at  a cost  of  Ts  ^^re. 
The  annual  letting  value  would  be  thereby  increased  by  ;^3,ooo,ooo.” 
We  shall  do  well  to  consider  what  this  means.  We  have  here,  at 
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least  two  years  in  advance  of  the  report  of  the  Government 
Commission,  their  distinguished  assistant’s  views  concerning  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  he.  condemns  as  wasteful  the  reckless 
system  of  converting  tillage  into  pasture  which  has  driven  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Irish  people  from  their  country,  and  which  threatens 
to  make  of  Ireland  a green  desert.  How  is  it  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  benefit  which  w^ould  result  from  enlarging  the  income  from  Irish 
agriculture  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  ” ? With  regard  to  the 
labour  requisite  to  obtain  this  result,  Mr.  Baldwin  continues: 

Many  persons  will  ask.  Where  is  all  the  capital  to  execute  this  work 
to  come  from  ? I answer,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  labour  of 
the  people.  The  working  farmers  of  Ireland  have  a great  deal  of 
labour  in  their  families,  which  could  be  most  usefully  employed  in 
draining  their  lands.”  Mr.  Baldwin’s  conclusions  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  says  : Every  experienced  agriculturist  will  agree 
that  the  smaller  farmers  of  Ireland  could,  by  adopting  modes  of 
management  which  are  within  their  reach,  double  their  income.” 
And  why,  then,  do  they  not  double  their  income  ? Mr.  Baldwin  tells 
us  in  the  fewest  words.  He  says  the  small  farmers  fear  that  any 
improvement  in  their  agriculture  would  be  taken  hold  of  by  their 
landlords  as  a cloak  for  raising  rents.”  There  it  is ; that  is  the 
matter  with  which  we  must  deal,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish 
farmer  than  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  The  cause  of 
the  backward  and  unproductive  condition  of  Irish  agriculture  is 
declared  upon  the  authority  of  the  man  selected  by  their  Graces 
and  their  Lordships  of  the  Government  Commission  to  be  the  fear 
that  the  landlords  will  confiscate  improvements. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  partisans  of  abuses  in  the  land 
laws,  finding  a few  cases  in  which  even  Irish  freeholders  are  un- 
thrifty, bad  farmers,  where  such  persons  show  a tendency  to  injurious 
subdivision  of  small  properties,  parade  these  cases  in  the  Times  as 
if  they  were  in  some  way  or  other  conclusive  against  the  arguments 
of  reformers.  The  fact  is  that  the  proper  management  of  small 
farms  is  a habit  of  slow  growth,  and  one  which  cannot  coexist  with 
the  land  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  destruction  of  their 
argument  is  the  invariable  tendency  to  increase  of  production  and 
to  avoidance  of  minute  subdivision  which  small  farmers  display  in 
all  countries  where  they  have  been  long  and  widely  established. 
There  are  gentlemen,  even  in  Ireland,  who  have  a vague  idea  that 
at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1846  Ireland  was  a land  of  peasant 
proprietors.  They  have  a notion  that  peasant  proprietory  has  been 
tried  in  Ireland  and  has  proved  a failure.  But,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
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says ' : “ In  fact,  Ireland  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  there 
neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  peasant  proprietors.  From  the  earliest 
appropriation  of  the  soil  down  to  the  present  day  estates  have  always 
been  of  considerable  size;  and  though  these  estates  are  now  cut  up 
into  many  small  holdings,  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  soil,  far  from 
being  owners,  are  not  even  leaseholders,  but  are  rack-rented  tenants 
at  will.  In  this  single  phrase  may  be  found  a complete  explanation 
of  all  the  evils  of  their  condition,  and  of  all  the  defects  of  their 
character.”  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that 
opinion,  he  would  do  well  to  study  the  political  economy  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
proprietorship  of  land  is  widely  distributed  among  the  people. 
Those  people  differ  somewhat  in  race  from  the  English,  but  in  that 
respect  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Irish,  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands  there  is  agricultural  prosperity  and  produce  unequalled  in 
any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  ready  at  any  moment,  and  without  any  consideration,  to  say 
that  Ireland  with  5,500,000  people  has  still  too  many.  I do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  Ireland  should  be  half  as  thickly  populated  as 
Jersey,  but  Ireland  would  certainly  not  appear  to  be  over-populated 
if  she  could  obtain  reform  of  the  desolating  land  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  unhappy  Ireland  were  populated 
in  the  same  proportion  to  area  as  is  happy  Jersey,  she  would  have 
nearly  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders. 

I believe  that  with  regard  to  Irish  agriculture  the  problem  to  be 
considered  is  this  : How  can  the  Irish  farmer  best  obtain  security  of 
tenure  at  a fair  rent  ? And  it  is  in  dealing  with  that  question  that  I 
propose  to  cite  my  second  witness,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
upon  agriculture  in  Great  Britain — I mean  Mr.  Caird.  Last  year 
Mr.  Caird  was  asked  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  a body  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  nobility  and  landed  gentry  of  England,  to 
report  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  world,  then  assumed  to  be  assem.bled  somewhere  about 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  Paris.  This  is  what  he  reported  concerning 
Ireland  : “ In  Ireland  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  Previous  to 
the  famine  of  1846,  the  great  landowners  were  non-resident,  and  the 
land  was  still  in  a great  measure  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  on 
leases  for  lives,  with  leave  to  subdivide  and  sublet  for  the  same  time, 
ne  e men  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  property;  their  business 
’ “ Peasant  Proprietors,”  by  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  (Macmillan). 
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was  to  make  an  income  out  of  it  at  the  least  cost,  and  their  inter- 
mediate position  severed  the  otherwise  naturah  connection  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  famine  of  1846  prostrated  the  class  of 
middlemen  entirely,  and  brought  the  landowners  and  the  real  tenants 
face  to  face.  But  the  hold  which  the  latter  had  been  permitted  to 
obtain  led  them  to  consider  the  landowners  very  much  as  only  the 
holders  of  the  first  charge  upon  the  land,  and  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  and  buying  their  farms  among  themselves,  subject  to  this 
charge — a course  which,  as  a matter  of  practice,  was  tacitly  accepted 
by  the  landowner.  He  had  security  for  his  rent  in  the  money  paid 
by  an  incoming  tenant,  who  for  his  own  safety  required  the  land- 
owner’s consent  to  the  change  of  tenancy;  and  the  landowner’s  agent 
thus  received  the  ‘price’  of  the  farm — for  that  was  the* term  used — 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  after  deducting  all  arrears  of 
rent.  This  suited  the  convenience  of  landowners,  the  most  of  whom  had 
no  money  to  spend  in  improvements,  many  of  them  non-resident  and 
taking  little  interest  in  the  country,  and  dealing  with  a numerous 
body  of  small  tenants  with  whom  they  seldom  came  into  personal 
contact.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  this  custom  of  sale  became  legally 
recognised  as  tenant-right.  The  want  of  it  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
produced  an  agitation  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
under  which  legislative  protection  is  given  to  customs  'capable  of 
proof.  The  custom  of  ‘selling’  the  farm,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  landowner,  by  a tenant  on  yearly  tenure,  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  Ireland ; and  so  firmly  are  the  people  imbued  with  this 
idea  of  their  rights,  that  the  clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  which 
enable  the  tenant  by  the  aid  of  a loan  of  Government  money  on 
very  easy  terms  to  purchase  the  proper  ownership  of  his  farm,  are 
rarely  acted  upon,  from  the  belief  that  the  farm  is  already  his  under 
the  burden  of  a moderate  rent-charge  to  his  nominal  landlord.  Cir- 
cumstances have  thus  brought  about  a situation  in  which  the  land- 
owner  cannot  deal  with  the  same  freedom  with  his  property  as  in 
England  or  Scotland,  either  in  the  selection  of  his  tenants  or  in  the 
fair  readjustment  of  rent ; and  this  has  in  a great  measure  arisen 
naturally  from  the  neglect  by  the  landlord  of  his  proper  duties  in  not 
himself  executing  those  indispensable  permanent  improvements  which 
the  tenant  was  thus  obliged  to  undertake,  and  who  in  this  way  estab- 
lished for  himself  a claim  to  co-partnership  in  the  soil  itself.”  That 
report  was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society; 
and  in  sight  of  that  fact  and  of  Mr.  Caird’s  admirable  and  conclusive 
statement,  I cannot  understand  how  men  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  are  leading  members  of  that  Council,  cap  refuse  to  take  into 
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consideration,  or  to  undertake  without  delay,  a measure  for  giving 
security  of  tenure  to  Irish  farmers.  I should  have  supposed  that  if 
any  one  had  not  been  ready  to  give  an  earnest  and  hopeful  con- 
sideration to  a reasonable  proposal  for  carrying  out  that  which  is 
miscalled  fixity  of  tenure,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Caird  would  have 
convinced  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  that  course.  The  land 
question  is  the  question  of  questions  for  Ireland  and  for  Irishmen. 
If  Englishmen  will  not  have  regard  to  it,  can  we  wonder  that  Irish- 
men say : “ Let  us  have  a Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  we  will  do  it 
for  ourselves  ” ? Cottier-tenancy  has  meant  in  Ireland,  that  the  pea- 
santry were  to  accomplish  all  the  improvements  of  the  land,  to  do 
the  drainage  and  building,  which  in  England  and  Scotland  fall  upon 
the  landlord ; and  they  have  had  to  do  this  without  security  of 
tenure,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  competition  of  a half-starving  popula- 
tion. If  ever  there  was  in  this  world  a school,  framed  and  fenced  by 
law,  for  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  of  dishonesty,  and  of  impro- 
vidence, that  has  existed  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  which  I have  quoted,  shows 
that  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  the  consequent 
depopulation  of  the  country,  have  been  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
production.  I read  not  very  long  since  in  the  Times  a statement  that 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  alone  more  than  350,000  acres  had  gone 
out  of  cultivation — that  is,  I suppose,  had  been  converted  into 
pasture — within  30  years ; that,  within  the  same  period,  the  popula- 
lation  of  that  county  had  decreased  by  70,000,  and  that  more  than 
9,000  houses  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  such  a statement  is  calculated  to  excite  very  bitter 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen,  especially  when  they  realise,  as  all 
intelligent  people  must  realise,  that  this  change  is  not  due  to  the 
natural  operation  of  economic  laws,  but  is  rather  the  consequence  of 
laws  and  customs  with  reference  to  the  tenure  and  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  which  prevail  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

I regard  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  Irish  people  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  their  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  in  England ; 
and  am  deliberately  of  opinion  that  these  great  concerns  of  State  have 
been  neglected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  that  they  have  failed  to 
do  that  for  which  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity — to  repair  the 
inequality,  and  therefore  the  injustice,  of  legislation  as  regards  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  With  every  circumstance  of  contumely  and  insult, 
the  Conservative  party  scornfully  rejected  the  just  claim  of  Irishmen 
to  electoral  equality  in  1878 — an  outrage  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify 
serious  disaffection  in  Ireland.  With  every  insinuation  of  jealousy 
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and  suspicion,  the  standing  Consen'atism  of  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  the  proposal  to  allow  Irish  Volunteer  Corps  which  was 
made  this  year,  though  the  measure  was  approved  by  Liberal  States- 
men so  responsible  as  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Carlingford.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  county  government  in  Ireland,  upon  which 
nothing  has  been  done,  though  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
those  jobbing  grand  juries.”  There  is,  too,  the  important  and  un- 
considered matter  of  poor-law  relief.  Few  Englishmen  are,  I think, 
aware  how  great  and  reasonable  a cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  Irish- 
men is  found  in  the  inequality  of  the  poor-law  in  the  two  islands. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  affects  the  Irish  gentry  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  people,  whether  resident  in  that  country  or  in  Great  Britain. 
By  constituting  the  local  gentry  into  boards  of  guardians  upon  the 
English  model,  and  then  tying  their  hands  by  statute  from  doing  that 
which  English  guardians  are  permitted  to  do,  Her  ISIajesty’s  Govern- 
ment does  its  worst  to  make  the  Irish  gentry  present  a bad  appearance. 
The  Irish  poor,  when  they  see  or  hear  what  guardians  do  in  England, 
and  are  told  that  guardians  in  Ireland  are  prevented  by  law  from 
doing  the  same  thing,  are  apt  to  think  that  this  is  a pretext,  and  that 
they  and  their  families  are  sacrificed  to  some  selfish  interest.  I 
observed  that  lately  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergy  of  Kilmore 
signed  a memorial  urging  the  immediate  necessity  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  destitute.  Here,  in  England,  a board  of  guardians 
could  deal  with  an  application  of  that  sort.  In  Ireland  they  cannot, 
because  Parliament,  I suppose  in  the  interest  of  absentee  proprietors, 
has  withheld  any  such  power.  Then,  again,  if  we  take  the  fact  that  this 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  clergy — good  men,  who,  in  language 
of  obvious  sincerity,  were  advocating  moderation  and  respect  for  the 
law — are  obliged  to  address  local  boards  as  outsiders.  In  England 
clergy  are  eligible  to  such  boards  ; in  Scotland  the  clergy  are  ex  officio 
members  of  local  boards.  In  Ireland  the  Catholic  clergy  are  excluded 
by  statute — an  unjust  exclusion  of  which  I,  as  an  Englishman,  am 
ashamed.  I agree  with  Daniel  O’Connell  when  he  said  : ‘‘  I care  not 
of  what  caste,  or  creed,  or  colour,  any  human  being  may  be  ; I claim 
for  him  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  protection  that  are  due  to  man.” 
Such  injustice,  so  long  as  it  exists,  renders  concord  between  the  two 
islands  impossible.  Then,  again,  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the 
Irish  poor  are  exposed  to  peculiar  and  trying  hardships  from  the  poor- 
law.  There  are  serious  and  peq)lexing  differences  in  the  laws  of  the 
three  countries  in  regard  to  relief.  Take  the  great  matter  of  educa- 
tion. No  Englishman  ought  to  be  offended  with  me  if  I confess  that 
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I think  the  Irish  superior  in  natural  quickness  of  intelligence  and  in 
some  of  the  graces  due  in  others  to  education.  But  because  they 
have  nothing  like  that  great  code  of  laws  which  we  have  developed 
for  ourselves  within  the  last  nine  years,  Ireland  has  fallen  far  behind 
in  regard  to  education.  While  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the  State- 
aided  schools  show  an  increase  of  70  and  80  per  cent,  respectively  in 
daily  attendance  between  the  years  1870-79,  the  Irish  national 
schools  show  an  increase  of  no  more  than  16  per  cent.  This  back- 
wardness is  observed  also  in  the  latest  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  prisoners.  As  to  criminals,  men  and  boys,  who  could 
not  write,  in  Ireland,  England,  and  in  France,  the  proportion  is — in 
France,  29  per  cent.  ; in  England,  30  per  cent.  ; and  in  Ireland, 
38  per  cent. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Irish  are  improvident.  I think  that  if 
the  devil  wished  to  make  a people  careless  and  unthrifty,  the  two 
weapons  he  would  find  best  suited  to  his  evil  work  would  be  those 
to  which  the  Irish  people  are  subject — small  holdings  as  cottier- 
tenants  at  will,  with  rack  rentals,  and  every  possible  uncertainty  and 
complexity  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law.  See  what  the 
Irish  can  do  Avhen  they  have  security  and  justice!  See  them  in  New 
Zealand,  where,  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  said  of  them  : In 
New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  people  live  together  on 
the  best  of  terms.  The  qualities  of  each  class  blend  together  for  the 
improvement  of  all.  No  disputes  as  to  tenant-right  can  arise, 
because  every  tenant  has  the  right  of  purchasing  the  land  he  holds  at 
a fixed  price.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tenants  strain  every 
nerve  to  become  owners  of  the  land  they  occupy.”  That  is  what 
Irish  people  can  do  when  they  have  fair  play.  The  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  not  been 
just  to  Ireland.  They  have  disregarded  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  said  that,  “ in  his  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  established 
between  England  and  Ireland  complete  equality  in  all  civil,  muni- 
cipal, and  political  rights,  so  that  no  person  viewing  Ireland  with 
perfectly  disinterested  eyes  should  be  enabled  to  say  a different  law 
is  enacted  for  Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  some  jealousy  or  suspicion, 
Ireland  has  curtailed  and  mutilated  rights.”  That  is  the  spirit  in 
which  Englishmen  should  unite  with  Irishmen  in  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion. . But  they  have  failed  to  display  that  sense  of  justice. 

I was  much  struck  with  what  took  place  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Jephson  read  a paper  upon 
“ The  Desirability  of  Simultaneous  and  Identical  Legislation  for 
England  and  Ireland,”  on  which  Mr,  Pirn,  a well-known  Protestant 
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citizen  of  Dublin,  who  formerly  represented  that  city  in  Parliament, 
said  “ there  was  no  security  for  Ireland  except  by  complete  identifi- 
cation or  complete  separation,  and  he  did  not  know  any  argument  so 
strong  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called  in 
this  country,  as  the  fact  that  separation  of  legislation  still  continues, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  associations  like  the  Irish  Statistical  Society  to 
produce  any  important  change  have  been  so  unavailing.”  Another 
gentleman  referred  to  the  difference  in  the  franchise  law,  and 
regretted  ‘‘  that  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  franchise  in  Ireland 
and  England  had  been,  for  party  purposes,  rejected.”  An  Irishman 
suggested  that  they  could  do  nothing  ‘‘  unless  they  raised  the 
English  people  to  the  level  of  the  Irish.”  Whatever  the  Irish  level 
may  be,  I want  Englishmen  to  be  just,  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
both  islands.  Following  these  reasonable  complaints  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  Times  denounced  “ the  bad 
habit  of  excluding  Ireland  ” when  useful  reforms  were  enacted  for 
England,  and  accounted  for  the  frequent  neglect  in  words  which 
must  have  caused  Anglo-Irish  officials  to  blush  for  shame.  The 
Times  said  there  were  generally  some  special  Acts  existing  for  Ireland, 
and  “ therefore  not  easily  found,  which  would  have  to  be  looked  up 
and  carefully  cited.  The  most  convenient  course  in  such  a difficulty 
was  to  strike  Ireland  out  of  the  Bill,  and  leave  it  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment at  some  future  date  to  introduce  a Bill  for  Ireland,  differing 
from  the  original  Bill  in  little  more  than  the  date  and  a few  official 
names.”  What  a deep  reproach  is  this  against  our  government  of 
Ireland  1 Can  we  wonder  that  Irishmen  want  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  when  such  a confession,  made  in  the  leading  journal 
of  England,  attracts  but  very  little  attention  ! How,  for  example, 
can  Lord  Cairns  excuse  himself  for  not  making  his  Land  Transfer 
Act  of  1875  applicable  to  Ireland,  or  for  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  without  application  to  Ireland?  Englishmen 
must  take  to  heart  and  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
words,  when  he  said : “ There  are  common  questions  which  must 
be  administered  upon  principles  common  to  the  whole  empire, — all 
those  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  overbear  and 
swallow  up  the  interests  of  the  parts.  But  there  are  many  other 
questions  with  regard  to  which,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
that  interest  which  is  especially  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  predomi- 
nates over  that  which  is  common ; and  with  regard  to  the  questions 
falling  within  this  category,  we  ought  to  apply  to  Ireland  the  same 
principles  on  which  we  act  in  the  two  other  countries,  and  legislate 
for  them  according  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
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country/^  Were  I a member  of  Parliament,  I would  never  aid 
by  word  or  by  vote  the  government  of  the  Irish  people  in  a spirit 
of  domination  or  of  conquest.  Such  a spirit  belongs  neither  to  a 
just  nor  a prudent  policy.  It  enfeebles  England;  it  has  exasperated 
Ireland.  We  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  geography  of  the 
world  these  islands  are  placed  together  ; we  cannot — how  I wish  we 
could ! — obliterate  the  long  record  of  injustice  and  misgovernment 
practised  by  the  rulers  of  the  larger  island,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
said  was  at  one  time  such  as  would  have  justified  foreign  intervention. 
But  upon  the  other  side,  to  which  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  turn,  let 
us  remember  that  not  less  imperishable  are  the  proud  memories 
which  unite  the  allegiance  of  both  islands.  Where  is  the  Englishman 
whose  intelligence  bows  not  in  reverent  homage  to  the  genius  of  the 
Irish  Edmund  Burke?  Who  is  the  Englishman  who  loves  not  the 
fame  of  the  Irish  Arthur  Wellesley?  who  does  not  delight  in  the 
melody  of  the  Irish  poet  Moore?  or  who  does  not  recognise  the 
greatest  living  exponent  of  science  in  the  Irish  John  Tyndall?  Why 
should  we  not  cherish  these  happier  thoughts  ? How  is  it  that  so 
few  of  our  Ministers  of  State  have  ever  beheld  the  shores  of  Ireland  ? 
How  is  it  that  our  Sovereign,  and  the  elder  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  are  never  seen  in  Ireland?  Is  that  wise?  As  we  sow,  we 
shall  reap,  in  Ireland.  We  have  neglected  to  put  in  the  good  seed 
of  just  and  equal  legislation,  while  others  have  been  sowing  the  tares 
of  discord.  I know  that  the  Liberal  Government  which  is  looming 
in  the  near  future  will,  immediately  upon  its  entry  into  power,  make 
new  efforts  to  settle  the  land  question,  and  will  give  political  equality 
to  Irishmen  in  regard  to  the  electoral  franchise.  Parliament  should 
be  careful  to  accord  the  fullest  justice,  and  to  refrain  in  every  possible 
direction  from  the  denial  of  equality  to  Ireland. 
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VITAL  AIR  IN  THE  SUN. 


Recent  .physical  researches  in  astronomy  have  tended  to  show 
not  only  that  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  but  all  the 
suns  that  people  space,  are  formed  of  the  same  elements  as  our 
earth.  It  is  true  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  traces  in  the 
sun  of  some  elements  which  we  might  expect  to  exist  there  in 
enormous  quantities.  And  again,  we  can  learn  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  elements  forming  the  solid  substance  of  any  one  of  the 
planets  ; all  we  can  do  is  to  analyse  the  atmospheres  of  these  bodies ; 
for  the  light  we  get  from  the  planets  has  only  undergone  absorption 
in  passing  through  their  atmospheric  envelopes,  and,  failing  evidence 
from  the  actual  emission  of  light  (which,  of  course,  does  not  occur  in 
the  case  of  the  sun-illuminated  planets),  the  only  evidence  available 
for  analysis  with  that  wonderful  instrument  of  research,  the 
spectroscope,  is  that  derived  from  absorption.  The  spectroscope 
can  tell  us  that  a self-luminous  body  shines  with  such  and  such  tints, 
and  thence  that  it  is  composed  of  such  and  such  elements,  with 
further  information,  perhaps,  as  to  the  condition  of  these  elements. 
Or  it  can  tell  us  that  in  the  light  either  of  such  a body  or  of  an  orb 
shining  only  by  reflected  light  derived  from  such  a body,  certain  tints 
are  missing,  and  thence  that,  somewhere  betv/een  the  source  of  light 
and  the  observer  on  earth,  such  and  such  an  absorptive  vapour  has 
been  at  work  cutting  off  rays  of  those  special  tints  over  which  it 
possesses  absorptive  influence.  But  the  spectroscope  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  light  of  white-hot  iron  from  that  of  white-hot  copper, 
^zinc,  or  gold,  the  light  of  a white-hot  solid  from  that  of  a white-hot 
liquid,  or  the  light  of  either  from  that  of  a vapour  of  such  great 
density  that  it  is  in  a true  sense  incandescent  (that  is,  not  merely 
glowing,  but,  for  the  time  being,  shining  with  all  the  colours  and  all 
the  tints  of  colour  in  the  rainbow).  In  other  words,  the  spectroscope 
can  only  deal  with  such  tints  as  are  either  in  greater  or  in  less  quantities 
than  other  tints  in  the  spectrum.  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  even  this  marvellous  instrument  cannot  tell  us  of  all  the  elements 
present  in  the  sun,  or  of  any  of  the  materials  which  form  the  solid 
structure  of  the  planets.  Still  less  can  the  spectroscope  be  expected 
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to  give  full  information  respecting  the  elements  present  in  the  stars  ; 
for  the  spectrum  of  even  the  brightest  star  is  but  an  exceedingly 
minute  and  necessarily  imperfect  reduction  of  such  a spectrum  as 
the  sun’s.  (We  say  such  a spectrum  as  the  sun’s,  not  simply  the  solar 
spectrum ; because  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory  : no 
star  has  a spectrum  exactly  like  what  our  sun’s  would  be  if  reduced 
to  the  same  minute  scale  ; nor  have  any  two  stars  precisely  the  same 
spectrum.) 

Yet,  imperfect  as  the  evidence  respecting  the  structure  of  suns 
and  worlds  thus  is,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  we  began  by  saying, 
that  the  general  tendency  of  modern  physical  research  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  towards  the  theory  that  in  all  the  stars  and 
planets  in  the  universe  all  the  -elements  are  present  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  though  arranged  in  difterent  proportions  and  existing  in 
different  conditions;  in  such  sort  that,  while  we  may  probably  consider 
all  the  orbs  in  space  as  made  of  the  same  materials,  we  cannot 
recognise  two  which  are  constituted  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that  some  physicists,  whose 
opinion  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  have  adopted  the  opinion  that, 
in  the  formation  of  our  solar  system  from  a great  mass  of  nebulous 
matter,  there  would  occur  a certain  separation  of  the  materials 
originally  forming  that  single  mass.  The  elements  of  greatest 
density  (when  in  the  vaporous  form,  and  the  comparison  being  made 
under  given  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  so  forth)  would 
tend  tOAvards  the  centre  of  the  forming  system,  while  those  of  least 
density  would  tend  towards  the  outskirts.  And  although  the 
physicists  referred  to  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  laws  according 
to  which  vapours  and  gases  distribute  themselves,  not  seeking  each 
their  own  level,  but  intermixing  perfectly  when  due  time  is  allowed 
for  the  process,  they  still  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  there  would  be  a 
superabundance  of  the  denser  elements  towards  the  centre  of  the 
system  as  a whole,  and  of  the  rarer  elements  towards  the  outskirts.  A 
corresponding  arrangement  would  prevail,  they  believe,  in  the  subor- 
dinate systems  like  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  in  like  manner  that 
more  of  the  denser  elements  would  be  formed  towards  the  central 
parts  of  separate  globes  like  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and  the  earth,  than  near 
their  surface.  For  they  consider  that,  under  the  conditions  actually 
prevailing  in  a forming  solar  system,  or  in  the  development  of  its 
various  subordinate  systems  or  orbs,  the  perfect  intermixture  which 
theoretically  results  from  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  gaseous  dis- 
tribution could  not  take  place. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  theory,  which  has  been  ably  advocated 
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by  Dr.  Gladstone  and  other  eminent  physicists,  does  not  in  reality 
accord,  as  they  consider,  with  antecedent  probabilities,  and  is  in  a 
very  definite  manner  opposed  by  observed  facts,  some  of  which  are 
among  those  which  have  been  regarded  as  affording  strongest  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  theory.  The  nebular  theory,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Laplace,  might  indeed,  if  it  were  consistent  with  scientific 
possibilities,  suggest  some  such  an  arrangement  as  this  theory  indi- 
cates. But  I apprehend  that  no  one  who  carefully  compares  that 
theory  as  propounded  with  physical  laws  as  at  present  known,  will 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  nebular  theory  is  quite  inadmissible  in 
its  originaj  form.  We  can  assume  safely  enough  that  the  present 
materials  of  our  solar  system  were  originally  strewn  widely  through 
space,  or  even  that  they  were  strewn  through  a region  of  space  disc- 
like in  form.  But  we  cannot  assume  with  equal  safety — nay,  if  we 
limit  ourselves  to  recognised  physical  laws,  we  must  deny — that  they 
could  ever  have  formed  a continuous  nebulous  disc  or  flattened  orb. 
That  all  the  materials  of  the  future  system  should  be  gaseous,  the 
nebulous  disc  would  have  had  to  be  intensely  hot  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  enormous  volume  j and  apart  from  the  difticulty  of 
understanding  whence  (in  any  theory  of  development)  such  heat  could 
have  come,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  been  radiated  away  into 
space  in  such  sort  that  nine-tenths  of  the  materials  of  the  future 
system  would  have  become  solid  or  liquid,  many  millions  of  years 
before  the  system  would  have  been  formed.  At  the  very  beginning, 
indeed,  of  the  process  of  formation,  the  original  vaporous  mass  would 
inevitably  have  been  divided  into  vast  numbers  of  small  bodies,  if 
not  into  the  finest  and  most  sparsely-strewn  cosmical  dust.  Even 
starting,  then,  with  a mighty  nebula,  we  find  that  the  solar  system 
must  have  been  developed  from  multitudinous  discrete  bodies;  though 
far  more  probably — nay,  certainly,  if  physical  laws  are  to  guide  us  at 
all  in  such  matters — the  solar  system  in  its  embryonic  condition  was 
never  wholly  vaporous  at  any  one  epoch.  In  the  aggregation  of 
many  separate  small  bodies  (each  perhaps  partly  gaseous,  partly 
liquid,  and  partly  solid)  into  a smaller  number  of  large  bodies, 
travelling  around  a great  central  mass,  there  would  be  no  such  sepa- 
ration of  the  elements  as  the  theory  we  are  considering  suggests. 
Such,  compendiously  stated,  is  the  main  objection  to  this  theory 
on  h priori  grounds. 

When  we  consider  observed  facts,  we  find  equally  decisive  evidence 
against  this  theory.  Let  it  be  granted  that  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth  the 
relative  lightness  of  the  crust,  compared  with  the  known  mean  density 
of  the  earth  as  a whole,  indicates  that  the  materials  of  greatest  density 
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have  sought  the  central  regions  ; and  let  it  further  be  admitted  that  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  outside  the  visible  surface  of 
the  sun  points  in  the  same  direction  : though,  in  reality,  neither  of 
these  facts  can  be  regarded  as  affording  satisfactory  evidence  in  this 
respect.  Yet  once  more,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  small  densities  of 
the  four  large  outer  planets,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  four  small 
inner  planets,  show  that  in  the  outermost  parts  of  the  solar  system  the 
lighter  elements  are  superabundant,  and  the  heavier  elements  super- 
abundant in  the  innermost ; though  all  the  evidence  available,  as 
well  as  all  the  theoretical  considerations  admissible,  point  to  a totally 
different  explanation  of  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  solar  system. 
Do  these  arguments — even  if  admitted  to  be  valid  pro  ta/ito,  when 
considered  separately — establish  the  theory  in  question  ? Do  they 
not,  when  considered  together,  completely  overthrow  it  ? We  see 
that  in  the  sun,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  system,  hydrogen,  the 
most  tenuous  of  all  the  elements,  exists  in  enormous  quantities,  even 
if  we  assume  that  the  hydrogen  outside  the  visible  surface  of  the 
sun  represents  all  or  nearly  all  the  solar  hydrogen,  though  this  is  not 
only  incredible  in  itself,  but  is  disproved  by  several  observed  facts— 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  way  in  which  hydrogen  is  sometimes  ejected 
to  enormous  heights  from  the  sun  in  the  form  of  jet  prominences, 
and  still  more  by  the  widening  of  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  a sun-spot  (showing  that  at  the  lower  level  ’of  the  spot  hydrogen  is 
greater  in  quantity  than  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun).  Again,  we 
see  that,  though  the  earth  is  so  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  system 
than  the  giant  planets  (which  travel  at  distances  exceeding  hers  from 
five  to  thirty  times),  and  though  she  might  be  regarded  as  at  the 
centre  of  the  region,  originally  some  millions  of  miles  in  diameter, 
out  of  which  her  own  mass  and  the  moon’s  were  formed,  the  lightest 
of  all  the  elements  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the 
earth’s  mass.  According  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  there 
should  be  but  a small  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  the  total  mass  of 
the  earth,  and  scarcely  any  at  all  (relatively)  in  the  sun’s  mass. 

But  whether  these  considerations  overthrow  the  theory  above 
described,  or  not,  one  point  must  in  any  case  be  admitted.  Since 
hydrogen  is  certainly  present  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  sun, 
ox3^gen,  being  a denser  element  and  an  even  more  important  one  if 
we  can  judge  from  the  relative  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen 
in  the  earth,  ought  assuredly  to  be  also  present  in  the  sun,  and  in 
even  greater  quantity  than  hydrogen.  Both  considerations  would 
point  to  this  conclusion  if  the  theory  above  dealt  with  were  admitted; 
the  latter  alone  points  to  it  if  that  theory  be  rejected.  But  in  either 
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case  this  conclusion  must  be  accepted  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
abandon  the  opinion,  now  admitted  by  every  astronomer  and  physicist 
whose  opinion  is  of  weight,  that  the  solar  system  has  reached  its  pre- 
sent condition  by  processes  of  development. 

Yet  among  the  most  striking  results  of  the  spectroscopic  investi- 
gation of  the  sun’s  structure  was  this,  that  no  trace  could  be  recog- 
nised of  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  dark  lines  indicating  the  ab- 
sorptive action  of  hydrogen  were  there,  those  corresponding  to  sodium, 
to  iron,  to  magnesium,  and  to  a number  of  other  elements,  many  of 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  present  only  in  quan- 
tities so  small  that  no  trace  of  their  presence  could  be  discerned.  A 
strange  and  probably  significant  circumstance  respecting  the  elements 
thus  detected  is  that  they  are  all,  except  hydrogen,  metals.  Even 
hydrogen  appears  to  be  a metallic  element,  though  (as  I have  said 
elsewhere^)  the  idea  may  seem  strange  to  those  Who  regard  hardness, 
brightness,  malleability,  ductility,  plasticity,  and  the  like,  as  the 
characteristic  properties  of  metals,  and  necessarily  fail  to  comprehend 
how  a gas  far  rarer,  under  the  same  conditions,  than  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  malleable,  ductile,  or  the  like, 
can  conceivably  be  regarded  as  a metal.  But,  as  I there  pointed  out, 
there  is  in  reality  no  necessary  connection  between  any  one  of  these 
properties  and  the  metallic  nature  ; many  of  the  fifty-five  metals  are 
wanting  in  all  of  these  properties  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  why,  as  we 
have  in  mercury  a metal  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a liquid,  so 
we  might  have  in  hydrogen  a metal  which  at  all  obtainable  temperatures, 
and  under  all  obtainable  conditions  of  pressure,  is  gaseous.  Since 
I thus  wrote,  however,  gas  has  been  liquefied  by  Pictet  and  Cailloux 
(independently  of  each  other) ; and  in  one  experiment  the  liquid  spray 
obtained  as  a jet  of  hydrogen  rushed  out  of  a minute  aperture,  seems 
to  have  been  converted  into  a sort  of  fine  hydrogen  hail,  which 
struck  with  a metallic  ring  against  the  glass  walls  of  the  receiving 
vessel.  As  to  the  metallic  character  of  hydrogen,  however,  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  we  have  is  that  obtained  in  the  experiments  of 

. * See  the  first  essay  in  my  “ Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.”  I may  take  this 
opportunity  of  noting  that,  while  I in  no  single  case  have  ever  written  two  essays 
presenting  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way  (that  is,  for  the  same  purpose, 
carrying  on  the  history  to  the  same  point,  and  so  forth)  on  the  same  scale — ' 
though  often  enough  giving  a full  account  of  a subject  in  one  essay  and  a con- 
densed account  in  another — I have  not  unfrequently  found  it  absolutely  essential 
to  the  due  discussion  of  a subject  to  explain  certain  matters  already  dealt  with 
-elsewhere.  In  such  a case  it  seems  mere  affectation  to  modify  the  verbiage.  As 
Humboldt  has  remarked,  I think,  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Cosmos,”  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  in  this  respect — the  repetition  of  the  same  words — is  invariably  to 
be  preferred  to  any  arbitrary  substitution  of  paraphrases. 
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the  late  Professor  Graham  (aided  by  Dr.  Chandler  Roberts),  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  hydrogen  will  enter  into  such  combination 
with  the  metal  palladium  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  for  the 
time  an  alloy  of  hydrogen  and  palladium,  whence  (since  alloys  can  only 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  two  or  more  metals)  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  hydrogen  is  in  reality  a metallic  element.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  this  strange  result — that  metallic  vapours  only  rise  above  the 
visible  surface  of  the  sun,  seeing  that  the  dark  absorption  lines  of  such 
vapours  only  (the  missing  tints,  that  is,  which  indicate  the  absorptive 
action  of  such  vapours)  are  alone  indicated  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In 
passing,  we  may  note  that  several  of  the  elements  thus  indicated  are 
not  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  thus  remote  from  the  sun’s 
centre  if  the  theory  were  true  that  the  denser  elements  are  super- 
abundant towards  the  centre,  the  lighter  towards  and  above  the  sur- 
face, of  the  sun. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  showed  no  trace  of  their  presence,  nor  could 
any  trace  be  found  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  carbon,  sulphur, 
boron,  silicon,  and  so  forth. 

At  that  time  the  idea  entertained  respecting  the  sun’s  constitution, 
and  definitely  adopted  by  Kirchhoff,  Bunsen,  Roscoe,  and  others, 
was  simply  this — that  the  sun,  or  at  any  rate  his  visible  surface,  con- 
sists of  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter,  while  around  his  visible  globe 
there  is  a deep  complex  atmosphere  in  which  the  vapours  of  the 
metals  above  referred  to  are  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
Kirchhoff,  indeed,  would  not  allow  that  even  the  solar  spots  are  to  be 
regarded  as  regions  where  this  state  of  things  is  modified.  He 
adopted  the  opinion  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  spots  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Thus  we 
should  have  the  solar  spectrum  explained  as  follows  : — The  rainbow- 
tinted  background  is  formed  by  the  light  coming  from  the  solid  or 
liquid  surface  of  the  photosphere.  Were  there  no  vaporous  envelope, 
the  rainbow-tinted  streak  would  be  as  perfectly  continuous  as  a strip 
from  a rainbow^  (athwart  its  breadth) ; but  the  various  vapours 
forming  the  solar  atmospheres  cut  out  from  the  spectrum  those  special 
tints  over  which  each  of  them  has  absorptive  influence,  in  such  sort 

* In  general  appearance  only  would  such  a strip  resemble  a continuous 
spectrum,  such  as  we  should  have  from  sunlight  in  the  case  supposed  ; for  the 
latter  spectrum  would  be  pure,  each  tint  colouring  its  own  part,  and  its  own  part 
only,  of  the  spectrum.  The  rainbow  spectrum  is  impure,  each  tint  colouring  a 
considerable  part  of  the  rainbow’s  breadth.  No  one,  indeed,  who  has  ever  seen 
either  the  solar  spectrum,  or  a pure  continuous  spectrum,  can  fail  to  see  how  faint 
are  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  compared  with  the  splendid  hues  of  a pure 
spectrum. 
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that  tens  of  thousands  of  tints  are  missing  from  those  vvliich  constitute 
the  gradations  (infinite  in  number)  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours. 
Of  course  each  missing  tint  is  represented  by  a dark  line  athwart  the 
breadth  of  the  long  rainbow-tinted  spectrum. 

But  since  1859,  when  Kirchhofif  announced  his  grand  discovery 
of  the  significance  of  the  solar  dark  lines,  a series  of  minor 
(because  less  general)  but  yet  most  important  discoveries  have 
entirely  modified  our  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

First  among  these  must  be  noted  the  recognition  of  bright  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum— a discovery  which  must  be  clearly  understood 
and  carefully  studied  by  those  who  would  appreciate  justly  the 
evidence  respecting  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun.  We  have 
said  that  the  dark  lines  of  hydrogen  are  present  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  is  always  the  case  when  the  light  of  the  whole  sun  is  examined 
(as,  for  instance,  when  with  a spectroscope  we  examine  the  light  of 
the  sky),  and  ordinarily  it  is  the  case  also  when  the  light  of  special 
parts  of  the  sun’s  surface  is  thus  examined.  But,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  happens  at  times  that  the  dark  lines  of  hydrogen  cannot  be  recog- 
nised; at  other  times  that  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  brighter  than  the 
rainbow-tinted  background  of  the  spectrum  ; and  at  yet  other  times 
that  they  are  bright  but  broad,  while  on  these  broad  lines  can 
sometimes  be  seen  the  fine  dark  lines  of  hydrogen.  The  explanation 
of  these  varied  appearances,  according  to  the  principles  resulting 
from  the  general  laws  of  radiation  and  absorption,  would  be  as 
follows: — Whereas  ordinarily  the  hydrogen  above  the  sun’s  surface, 
though,  of  course,  intensely  hot,  is  cooler  than  that  surface  itself, 
thus  absorbing  more  light  of  its  own  special  tints  than  it  emits,  and 
so  producing  dark  lines,  the  hydrogen  over  special  regions  becomes 
at  times  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  surface,  in  which  case  no 
lines  of  hydrogen  can  be  seen;  at  times  hotter,  in  which  case  bright 
hydrogen  lines  are  seen ; and  at  times  not  only  hotter  than  the  solar 
surface,  but  to  such  degree  increased  in  density  as  to  have  its  bright 
lines  widened  into  bands.  When,  in  the  last  of  these  cases,  there 
exists  a sufficient  quantity  of  relatively  cool  hydrogen  above  the 
dense  and  intensely  hot  hydrogen  producing  the  bright  bands,  there 
will  be  seen  on  these  bands  the  fine  dark  lines  of  hydrogen  at  less 
pressure.  We  learn,  then  (i.)  that  an  element  may  be  present  in  the 
sun,  though  nei.her  its  dark  lines  nor  its  bright  lines  maybe  seen;  (ii.) 
that,  at  any  rate  for  a time,  an  element  may  indicate  its  presence  in 
the  sun  by  bright  lines  instead  of  by  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum ; and  lastly,  that  a dark  line  even  centrally  placed  on  a 
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bright  band  may  not  of  necessity  indicate  that  the  corresponding 
element  is  not  present  in  that  condition  of  intense  heat  in  which 
such  an  element  gives  out  a superabundance  of  its  own  special 
tints. 

Next  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  is  the  discovery  that, 
though  in  the  case  of  our  own  sun  hydrogen  always  indicates  its 
presence  (when  the  whole  light  of  the  sun  is  examined)  by  dark 
lines,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  suns.  The  spectrum  of  the 
bright  star  Betelgeuse  shows  none  of  the  dark  lines  of  hydrogen — 
though  few  physicists  would  now  advance  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
hydrogen  in  that  star.  The  spectrum  of  the  star  Gamma  Cassiopeiae 
shows  the  lines  of  hydrogen  bright  instead  of  dark.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  presence  of  an  element  in  a sun  may  constantly  be  indicated 
by  the  bright  lines  of  that  element. 

Thirdly  must  be  noticed  the  recognition  of  the  important  circum- 
stance that  a vapour  which,  at  ordinary  pressures,  has  a spectrum  of 
bright  lines  (so  that  when  acting  absorptively  on  light — that  is,  when 
such  a vapour  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a source  of  light 
hotter  than  the  vapour — it  would  produce  dark  absorption  lines)  has 
at  higher  pressures  a spectrum  of  bright  bands,  and  that  when  the 
pressure  and  temperature  are  sufficiently  increased  the  spectrum 
becomes  continuous.  So  that  a continuous  spectrum  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  the  source  of  light  is  a glowing  solid 
or  liquid  body;  it  may  be  a gaseous  body,  if  only  we  have  reason  to 
consider  that  any  gas  constituting  it  would  exist  at  a very  great  pres- 
sure and  at  a very  high  temperature.  As  we  certainly  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  sun,  we  can  no  longer  accept  as 
demonstrated  the  theory  that  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  consists 
of  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter.  It  may  consist  of  gaseous 
matter.  Nor  indeed,  when  we  rightly  apprehend  the  evidence 
obtained  respecting  the  widening  of  the  bright  bands  forming  the 
spectra  of  glowing  gaseous  substances,  are  we  even  forced  to  assume 
that  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  consists  of  gas  at  a very  high 
pressure.  If  the  multitudinous  bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun’s  complex  vaporous  atmosphere  (as  we  know  not  only 
from  theoretical  considerations,  but  from  the  fact  that  this'  beautiful 
spectrum — tens  of  thousands  of  bright  lines  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow — has  been  seen  during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun)  were 
severally  widened  even  to  a moderate  extent,  they  would  form  a 
continuous  spectrum,  for  the  bright  bands  would  coalesce  and 
overlap.  And  precisely  as  the  dark  lines  of  hydrogen  have  been 
seen  on  the  broad  bright  bands  of  underlying  hydrogen,  hotter  and 
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at  greater  pressure,  so  would  the  dark  lines  of  the  metals  be  seen  on  the 
continuous  background  formed  by  their  widened  bands.  So  that  for 
aught  known,  or  for  aught,  at  least,  as  yet  considered,  the  solar  photo- 
sphere might  be  formed  of  the  glowing  vapours  of  those  very  elements 
which  form  the  sun’s  complex  atmosphere  and  by  their  absorptive 
action  produce  the  solar  dark  lines. 

We  must  not  be  startled  by  the  conclusion  to  which  we  thus 
seem  led, — the  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  sun  we  see  may  not  in 
reality  be  the  great  orb  which,  by  virtue  of  its  mighty  mass,  sways  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  system,  but  simply  the  gaseous  envelope  of 
the  true  ruler  of  the  solar  system.  There  are  other  considerations 
besides  these  thus  suggesting  the  mere  possibility  that  this  conclusion 
may  be  sound  ; considerations  which  seem  to  suggest  that  no  other 
conclusion  is  admissible.  I have  elsewhere  discussed  the  remarkable 
evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Croll  (formerly  of  Glasgow)  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  period  in  which  the  sun  has  been  emitting  heat  at 
the  rate  of  his  present  radiation,  or  rather — for  in  reality  that  is  the 
true  outcome  of  such  researches — not  the  duration  of  the  sun’s 
activity  as  he  at  present  works,  but  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
sun  must  have  done.  Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  results  of  Dr.  Croll’s 
researches — which,  be  it  remarked,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
results  obtained  by  all  who  study  this  matter  unbiassed  by  pre- 
conceived opinions — we  find  that  a sun  emitting  light  and  heat  as 
our  sun  now  does,  during  twenty  millions  of  years,  would  have  been 
quite  unequal  to  the  work  which  certainly  the  sun  has  accomplished 
on  the  earth ; while,  nevertfieless,  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  sun 
had  gathered  in  his  present  substance  (that  is,  the  totality  of  his  pre- 
sent mass)  from  a region  extending  much  farther  into  space  than  the 
orbit  of  Neptune — nay,  if  the  sun  had  gathered  his  present 
substance  from  infinite  space — the  total  amount  of  energy  resulting 
from  that  process  of  contraction  would  not  correspond  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  years  of  solar  radiation  at  its  present  rate.  We 
may  shorten  the  total  period  corresponding  to  the  processes  of 
denudation  which  the  earfn’s  crust  has  most  certainly  undergone,  by 
assuming  that  in  former  ages  the  sun’s  action  was  much  more 
powerful  than  it  is  at  present.  But  this  does  not  avail  to  diminish 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  presented  to  us  for  solution  ; for  in  like 
degree  we  shorten  the  period  accounted  for  by  the  sun’s  contraction 
to  his  present  size.  We  may,  if  we  please,  accept  Dr.  Croll’s 
explanation,  that  the  sun’s  energy  has  not  merely  been  derived  from 
contraction,  but  has  in  great  part,  nay  chiefly,  been  derived  from  the 
velocities  with  which  bodies  from  which  his  present  mass  was 
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formed  originally  rushed  through  space.  But  this  supposition,  that 
the  sun  was  formed  from  the  conflict  of  bodies  which  originally  were 
rushing  with  enormous  velocity  through  space,  is  really  one  of  the 
wildest  which  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  men 
of  science.  Granting  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  that 
originally — or  rather,  in  that  far-back  time  to  which  we  for  the  moment 
look  as  the  remotest  we  can  study  discerningly  ^ — orbs  much 
smaller  than  the  present  stars  were  rushing  hither  and  thither  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  in  every  second  of  time  (nothing 
short  of  this  would  account,  in  the  way  suggested,  for  the  long 
duration  of  the  sun’s  energy  in  the  past),  it  would  still  be  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  these  multitudinous  orbs  should  encounter  at  full 
tilt,  and  as  often  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  not  only  for  our 
sun’s  present  and  past  might,  but  for  the  countless  millions  of  suns, 
on  the  average  at  least  equal  to  him,  which  lie  even  within  the  range  of 
the  puny  instruments  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  tiny  earth 
(though  they  in  size  are  as  naught  by  comparison  with  it)  have  been 
able  to  construct.  There  remains  but  one  way  of  removing  the 
difficulty ; and  the  path  towards  which  we  are  thus  led  is  not  only 
satisfactory  so  far  as  this  particular  difficulty  is  concerned,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  guiding  us  to  other  conclusions,  which  accord  well 
with  known  facts,  and  indeed  afford  the  best  possible  explanation  of 
them.  The  sun’s  total  emission  of  light  and  heat  is  limited  only  to 
some  twenty  millions  of  years,  when  we  regard  the  sun’s  mass  as 
gathered  in  to  occupy  his  present  apparent  volume  tmiformly  or 
nearly  so.  If,  instead  of  that,  the  central  portions  of  that  visible 
globe  we  call  the  sun  are  much  denser  than  the  outer  parts,  or  in 
other  words  if  the  greater  part  of  the  sun’s  mass  has  been  gathered 
into  a much  smaller  space  than  we  had  before  assumed,  the  duration 
of  the  sun’s  total  emission  of  light  and  heat  w’ould  be  increased — 
greatly  if  the  central  compression  is  great,  very  little  of  course  if  the 
compression  were  but  slight.  Now  there  are  other  reasons,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  considered  at  length,  for  believing  that  the  sun’s 
density  must  be  much  greater  towards  the  centre,  than  near  that 
visible  surface  which  w^e  call  the  photosphere.  So  that  w’e  may 
fairly  assume  the  theory  of  great  central  compression  to  be 

^ What  George  Eliot  has  said  of  the  “make-believe  unit”  of  science,  the 
“point  in  the  stars’  unceasing  journey  when  his”  (Science’s — it  should  have  been 
“her”)  “ sidereal  clock  shall  pretend  that  time  is  at  nought,”  is  true  also  of  the 
wider  survey  which  Science  sometimes  seeks  to  make  of  the  immeasurable  past 
and  the  equally  immeasurable  future.  “No  retrospect  will  take  us  to  the 
true  beginning ; and  whether  our  prologue  be  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it  is  but  a 
fraction  of  that  all-presupposing  fact  with  which  our  story  sets  out.” 
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rendered  extremely  probable,  even  if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  demonstrated. 

But  this  inference  inevitably  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  outer- 
most parts  of  the  sun,  even  perhaps  to  a depth  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  below  the  photosphere,  are  of  very  small  density  indeed.  Just 
below  the  visible  surface  itself  the  density  may  probably  be  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,^  or  may  even  be 
much  less.  It  is  certain  that  the  compound  gaseous  layer  to  a depth, 
say,  of  a thousand  miles  below  the  photosphere,  would  still  produce 
by  its  light  a spectrum  to  all  intents  and  purposes  continuous,  though 
not  perhaps  quite  uniformly  brilliant  (or,  remembering  that  even 
a pure  continuous  spectrum  fades  off  at  the  two  ends,  we  should 
rather  say,  not  varying  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  regards  bright- 
ness from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  a pure  continuous  spectrum  does). 

We  should  have  then,  according  to  this  view,  a continuous  rainbow- 
tinted  background  across  which  would  lie  multitudinous  dark  lines  due 
to  the  absorptive  action  of  the  complex  vaporous  atmosphere  above  the 
photosphere,  although  the  photosphere  itself  would  be  formed  of  the 
same  vapours  as  the  atmosphere,  only  hotter  and  more  compressed,  while 
probably  also  many  other  elements  would  be  present  in  the  vaporous 
form  at  this  lower  level ; and  while  these  other  elements — which,  if  not 
extending  quite  up  to  the  photosphere,  would  certainly  reach  so  nearly 
to  it  that  they  would  supply  a large  part  of  the  solar  light — would 
strengthen  the  continuous  spectrum,  even  if  they  did  not  supply  the 
chief  part  of  its  luminosity,  they  would  probably  increase  that  want 
of  uniformity  to  which  I have  referred  above.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  those  who  experiment  on  the  variations  of  gaseous  spectra 
under  increase  of  pressure  and  temperature,  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  obtained  when  the  electric 
spark  is  taken  through  a mixture  of  several  gaseous  elements  under 
considerable  pressure.  A continuous,  but  not  perfectly  uniform,  spec- 
trum would  be  obtained  more  readily  in  such  a case  than  by  simply 
increasing  the  pressure  under  which  a single  gas  is  dealt  with.  But 
probably  it  would  be  found  that  though  the  spectrum  thus  obtained 
would  be  continuous,  no  tint  being  missing,  some  gases  would  show 
their  presence  by  bright  bands,  or  possibly  one  gas  alone  might  do  so. 
By  varying  the  quantity  of  the  different  gases  thus  employed  a series 
of  spectra  might  be  obtained,  all  continuous  in  the  sense  that  there 
would  be  none  missing,  yet  all  readily  distinguishable  inter  se^ 

• This,  by  the  way,  would  correspond  with  the  circumstance  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  forming  the  parts  of  the  prominences  close  above  the  faun’s 
surface  is  that  of  hydr-''gen  at  less  than  utmospheric  pressure, 
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because  of  the  differences  of  brightness  observable  in  special  parts  of 
the  rainbow-tinted  streak. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  sun,  we  perceive  that  although 
the  most  usual  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  element  in  the  sun  is 
that  afforded  by  the  dark  lines  resulting  from  its  absorptive  action,  yet 
evidence  may  also  be  given—which  in  special  cases  may  become  fully 
as  decisive  as  that  derived  from  dark  lines — by  the  presence  of  bright 
bands  in  the  rainbow-tinted  background,  these  bands  corresponding  to 
those  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  that  particular  element  at  some 
definite  pressure,  or  between  certain  definite  limits  of  pressure. 

Now,  Kirchhoff  and  the  earlier  workers  in  spectrum  analysis  had 
sought  for  no  such  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  elements, in  the 
sun.  Nor  do  those  even  who  have  recognised  the  occasional  presence 
of  bright  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  seem  to  have  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  some  elements  might  at  all  times  indicate  their 
presence,  either  by  bright  lines  or  by  bright  bands — in  other  words, 
that  some  elements  may  be  always  so  hot  (owing,  let  us  say,  to  the 
position  of  the  region  where  they  are  present  in  greatest  quantity) 
as  to  emit  more  light  than  they  absorb. 

If  search  were  to  be  made  in  this  way  for  one  element  rather 
than  for  others,  oxygen  certainly  was  the  one  to  be  selected.  This 
element  forms  a most  important,  probably  the  most  important, 
portion  of  the  substance  of  our  earth,  being  estimated  to  constitute 
one-third  of  the  substance  of  the  crust,  and  known  to  constitute 
eight-ninths  of  the  substance  of  the  ocean,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
substance  of  the  air.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  forms  a most 
mportant  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sun. 

Probably,  however,  ordinary  observation  would  fail  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  oxygen  in  this  way, — assuming  that,  as  none  of  the 
dark  lines  or  bands  of  oxygen  are  seen,  it  presumably  shows  bright 
bands,  if  only  some  means  of  sufficient  delicacy  can  be  found  to 
make  them  discernible.  It  was  a happy  thought  of  Professor  H. 
Draper’s  to  employ  photography  in  the  search.  For  not  only  could 
he  in  this  way  obtain  on  his  own  behalf  more  satisfactory  evidence  than 
if  he  had  merely  compared  the  solar  and  the  oxygen  spectra  together 
with  the  eye,  but  all  his  observations  could  be  submitted  to  the  study 
of  others.  He  could  not  merely  describe  the  evidence  which  had 
satisfied  him,  but  he  could  submit  it  to  others  precisely  as  he  had 
obtained  it  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  first  instance. 

What  Dr.  Draper  did  was  to  make  the  blue  and  violet  parts  of 
the  solar  spectrum  record  themselves  photographically  in  juxta- 
position with  the  spectrum  of  atmospheric  air,  in  which  spectrum,  of 
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course,  were  the  bright  bands  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  spectrum 
of  atmospheric  air  was  obtained  by  sending  an  electric  spark  through 
air.  But  in  order  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  spectra — the 
solar  spectrum  and  the  spectrum  of  our  own  air — might  be  exact,  Dr. 
Draper  caused  the  spectrum  of  iron  vapour  to  appear  in  company 
with  that  of  air  (by  placing  iron  at  one  of  the  poles  between  which 
the  spark  was  taken),  so  that  the  bright  lines  of  iron  could  be 
brought  into  exact  coincidence  with  the  dark  lines  of  iron  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun. 

In  1877  Draper  first  announced  the  discovery,  by  these 
means,  that  oxygen  exists  in  the  sun.  Oxygen  discloses  itself,”  he 
then  wrote,  by  bright  lines  or  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
does  not  give  dark  absorption  lines  like  the  metals.  We  must, 
therefore,  change  our  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  no  longer 
regard  it  merely  as  a continuous  spectrum  with  certain  rays  absorbed 
by  a layer  of  ignited  ” (it  should  be  “ glowing  ”)  metallic  vapours, 
but  as  having  also  bright  lines  and  bands,  superposed  on  the  back- 
ground of  a continuous  spectrum.  vSuch  a conception  not  only  opens 
the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  non-metals — sulphur,  phosphorus, 
selenium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbon,  &c. — but  also 
may  account  for  some  of  the  so-called  lines,  by  leading  us  to  regard 
them  as  intervals  between  bright  lines.”  The  photographs  estab- 
lishing, in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Draper  and  others,  the  conclusion  that 
oxygen  exists  in  the  sun,  were  submitted  to  the  scientific  world,  no 
change  having  been  made  by  re-touching  or  hand- work  of  any  sort, 
except  that  reference-lines  were  added  to  the  negative.  ‘‘No  close 
observation,”  as  Dr.  Draper  justly  remarked,  was  “ needed  to 
demonstrate  to  even  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  oxygen 
lines  are  present  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  bright  lines.”  There  was 
one  particular  quadruple  group  of  oxygen  lines  in  the  air  spectrum, 
the  coincidence  of  which  with  a group  of  bright  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  seemed  quite  unmistakable.  “ This  oxygen  group  alone  is 
almost  sufficient,”  Dr.  Draper  says,  “ to  prove  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun  ; for  not  only  does  each  of  the  four  components  have  a 
representative  in  the  solar  group,  but  the  relative  strength  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  lines  in  each  case  are  similar.  I do  not  think 
that  in  comparisons  of  the  spectra  of  the  elements  and  sun,  enough 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  general  appearance  of  lines  apart  from 
their  mere  position.  In  photographic  representations  this  point  is 
very  prominent.”  In  all,  eighteen  coincidences  of  oxygen  lines  with 
bright  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  indicated  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  photographs  of  1877.  Not  one  case  could  be  recog- 
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nised  in  which  an  oxygen  bright  band  fell  opposite  a solar  dark 
band. 

The  evidence  thus  obtained  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  overwhelm- 
ingly strong.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Dr.  Draper  did  not  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  scientific  camtion  in  definitely  announcing  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  in  the  sun.  But  several  physicists  expressed  doubts ; and 
as  the  doubts  they  urged  apply  in  some  degree  even  now,  when  new 
evidence,  presently  to  be  described,  has  been  obtained,  it  will  be  well 
carefully  to  consider  their  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  urged  that  the  dispersive  power  employed 
by  Dr.  Draper  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  coin- 
cidences on  which  his  conclusion  was  based.  Of  course,  in  every 
case  in  which  spectroscopic  analysis  is  employed  to  determine  whether 
an  element  is  present  in  or  absent  from  the  sun,  the  reality  of  each 
coincidence  between  a solar  dark  line  and  one  of  the  bright  lines  of  an 
element  is  to  some  degree  doubtful.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  that  supposed  cases  of  coincidence — 
cases  where  to  the  eye,  when  a certain  dispersive  power  was  em- 
ployed, the  coincidence  seemed  perfect — have  turned  out  to  be  in 
reality  only  cases  of  close  proximity,  which,  in  spectroscopic  analysis, 
means  nothing.  Still,  even  in  a case  such  as  this,  the  a prioi'i  pro- 
bability that  the  coincidence  was  real  could  not  be  overlooked.  In 
fact,  in  such  a case,  the  best  way  of  determining  whether  the  coin- 
cidence was  real  or  not,  prior  to  the  construction  of  a more  powerfully 
dispersive  spectroscopic  batter}^,  was  to  inquire  whether  the  other  lines 
of  the  element  coincided  with  solar  dark  lines  when  the  same  dis- 
persive power  was  employed.  And  if  we  consider  the  matter  rightly, 
we  perceive  that  this  indicates  how  the  whole  question  depends  on 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  We  assume  that  in  all  probability  if 
one  coincidence  appears,  though  in  reality  only  by  accident,  then  in 
the  case  of  some  at  least  of  the  remaining  bright  lines  of  the  element 
no  corresponding  dark  solar  line  will  be  found.  Taking  one  line 
only,  with  a given  dispersive  power,  it  may  be  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  among  the  multitudinous  dark  solar  lines  one  Avill  seem  to  cor- 
respond ; in  other  words,  the  chance  of  such  an  agreement  on  such 
an  assumption  v/ould  be  one-half.  But  the  chance  that  the  next 
bright  line  examined  will  also,  by  mere  accident,  seem  to  agree  with  a 
solar  dark  line  would  be  also  one-half,  and  the  antecedent  probability 
that  both  would  agree  would  be  one- quarter.  In  like  manner  the  ante- 
cedent probability  that  three  such  lines  would  agree  with  solar  dark 
lines  would  be  one-eighth  ; that  four  would  agree,  one-sixteenth  ; 
that  five  would  agree,  one  thirty-second ; and  so  on,  doubling  for 
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each  increase,  by  one,  of  the  number  of  lines  examined.  So  that  for 
twenty  lines  the  a priori  ohdinco.  of  the  apparently  perfect  agreement 
of  all  tsv’enty  with  solar  dark  lines,  though  in  reality  the  element  pro- 
duced no  discernible  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  or  was  even 
not  present  in  the  sun  at  ail,  would,  on  the  assumption  made  originally, 
be  only  as  one  in  rather  more  than  a milHon.  And  therefore,  if 
coincidences  actually  were  observed  in  such  a case,  not  one  line  out 
of  the  twenty  known  Hnes  of  an  element  failing  to  have  a dark  solar 
line  agreeing  perfectly  with  it  in  position  (so  far  as  the  dispersive 
power  employed  enabled  the  obsen^er  to  judge),  the  odds  would  be 
more  than  a milHon  to  one  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  ele 
ment  really  is  present  in  the  sun.  If  there  were  but  eighteen  coin- 
cidences (always  assuming  that  there  were  no  single  case  of  discord- 
ance ; for  the  whole  argument  depends  on  this,  that  one  negative 
case  is  decisive  against  the  reaUty  of  the  coincidences),  then  the  odds 
would  be  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
element  really  being  present  in  the  sun. 

Now,  it  probably  may  be  considered  a fair  assumption  enough 
that  each  of  the  eighteen  coincidences  observed  by  Dr.  Draper — or,  I 
should  rather  say,  shown  in  his  photographs — as  existing  between  the 
bright  bands  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  bright  parts  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  was  at  least  as  hkely  to  be  a real  as  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence. Especially  does  this  assumption  seem  fair  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  agreement,  not  only  in 
position,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  bright  and  dark  bands  seen 
respectively  in  the  atmospheric  and  the  solar  spectra.  Xevertheless, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  Dr.  Drapers  conclusions  becomes  so  over- 
whelmingly strong  when  this  assumption  is  made,  that,  instead  of 
regarding  the  chance  of  the  coincidences  observed  in  1S77  being 
real  as  one-half,  I propose  to  treat  this  chance  as  worth  one-twentieth 
only  j that  is,  to  assign  to  it  but  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  which 
might  fairly,  as  I think,  be  accorded  to  it.  Xow,  when  this  is  done 
we  find  for  the  probability  that  any  given  coincidence  is  accidental 
the  value  nineteen-tenths,  or  the  odds  are  nineteen  to  one  against 
a coincidence  being  real  in  the  case  of  the  photographs  obtained  in 
1877.  But  the  chance  that  ah  the  coincidences  in  the  photographs 
of  1877  were  accidental  is  represented  by  a fraction  having  for  its 
numerator  nineteen  raised  to  the  eighteenth  power — that  is,  multiplied 
into  itself  seventeen  times ; and  for  its  denominator  twenty  raised 
to  the  same  power.  It  will  be  found,  by  any  one  who  cares  to  make 
the  calculation — a ver}*  easy  one  when  logarithms  are  employed — 
that  this  fraction  is  equal  to  about  397-thousandths,  or  not  quite  two 
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fifths  ; so  that,  even  adopting  the  rather  extravagant  assumption  that 
the  chance  of  a coincidence  being  real  amounts  only  to  one-twentieth, 
we  still  find  the  chance  that  none  of  them  are  real  amounts  to  less 
than  two-fifths,  leaving  the  odds  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
coincidences'  are  not  accidental  asi  three  to  two.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently  how  enormously  these  odds  are  increased  when  the  photo- 
graphs recently  obtained  by  Dr.  Draper  are  considered.  At  this 
stage  I need  only  point  out  how  very  reasonable  is  the  assumption 
adopted ; or,  rather,  how  unreasonably  I have,  for  argument’s  sake, 
reduced  the  probable  value  of  the  chance  that  any  single  coinci- 
dence is  not  due  to  mere  accident.  The  negatives  obtained  by  Dr. 
Draper  in  1877  were  on  a scale  equal  to  about  one-eighth  that  of  the 
well-known  normal  chart  by  Angstrom.  But  the  enlarged  positives 
were  on  a scale  four  times  as  great.  And  no  one  at  all  familiar  with 
spectrum  analysis  can  doubt  that  on  this  scale  the  apparent  coin- 
cidence of  two  fine  lines  would  be  far  more  probably  real  than 
accidental,  and  the  apparent  coincidence  of  two  bands  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  real  as  not.  In  taking  this  chance  as  only  one-twentieth, 
I certainly  have  been  very  far  from  exaggerating  its  value.  Had  I 
taken  it  at  one-tenth,  which  is  still  far  below  the  true  value,  I should 
have  obtained  seventeen  to  three  (as  nearly  as  possible)  for  the  odds 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  coincidences  are  not  accidental. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  consideration  of  other 
objections  which  were  advanced  in  1877. 

It  was  objected  that  the  bright  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
though  corresponding  in  position  with  the  bright  bands  of  oxygen,  do 
not  in  every  case  correspond  in  character.  In  some  cases,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  oxygen  bands  have  nebulous  edges,  the  correspond- 
ing bright  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  sharply  defined.  To  this 
objection  Dr.  Draper  replies,  that  there  is  an  obvious  distinction 
between  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bright  bands  of  oxygen 
are  obtained  in  the  atmospheric  and  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  the 
case  of  the  atmospheric  spectrum  the  bands  are  seen  after  the  light 
has  passed  through  but  a few  feet  of  air — or,  referring  specially  to  the 
photographs,  the  sensitive  plate  on  which  the  negative  is  formed  lies 
but  a few  feet  from  the  air  through  which  the  spark  is  taken;  there  is, 
therefore,  practically  no  absorption.  But  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  glowing  oxygen  from  which  the  light  comes  to  form  the 
spectrum  lies  below  the  deep  absorptive  layers  which  produce  the 
solar  dark  lines.  Its  light  has  to  pass  through  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  miles  of  vapour  before  it  is  free  to  traverse  the  space 
separating  our  earth  from  the  sun ; and  then  it  has  to  pass  along  a 
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course  many  miles  in  length  through  our  own  atmosphere.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  many  of  the  oxygen  bright  bands  in  the 
solar  spectrum  should  show  signs  of  the  absorptive  action  thus 
exerted  upon  them,  or  that  some  of  them  should  have  their  edges 
sharply  defined — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  selective  absorption  pro- 
duced by  elements  existing  in  the  complex  vaporous  atmosphere 
overlying  the  solar  hydrogen. 

A . similar  answer  applies  to  another  objection,  that  even  within 
the  breadth  of  the  solar  bright  bands  attributed  by  Dr.  Draper  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen  (though  never  centrally  on  one  of  these  bands), 
dark  lines  can  in  one  or  two  cases  be  recognised.  We  have  already 
seen  that  not  only  can  a dark  line  of  one  element  be  seen  on  the 
widened  bright  band  belonging  to  another,  but  that  a dark  line  of  an 
element  may  actually  be  seen  on  the  corresponding  bright  band  of  the 
same  element  at  a higher  temperature  and  at  greater  pressure. 
There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  the  bright  bands  of  oxygen  in  the 
sun  should  not  be  furrowed  by  the  dark  lines  of  other  solar  elements  ; 
though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  peculiarity 
can  be  noticed  at  all,  and  even  where  it  is  noticed  it  is  not  a furrow- 
ing, but  merely  the  presence  of  a single  fine  dark  line  well  removed 
from  the  bright  central  part  of  the  broad  oxygen  band,  which  has  been 
noticed. 

The  real  difficulty,  which,  strangely  enough,  -was  not  noticed  at  all 
by  those  who  more  openly  objected  to  the  results  of  Dr.  Draper’s  re- 
searches, consists  in  this,  that  no  trace  has  ever  been  recognised  of  the 
presence  of  oxygen  above  the  solar  photosphere.  When  we  remember 
that  the  vapours  of  many  elements  which  are  probably  present  in  far 
smaller  quantity  than  oxygen,  and  have  also  a greater  specific  gravity 
under  like  conditions,  can  not  only  be  distinctly  recognised  by 
means  of  their  dark  lines,  but  have  shown  their  bright  lines  even 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  in  full  glory,  we  see  that  the  first  and 
most  striking  evidence  which  might  have  been  expected  to  indicate 
the  existence,  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  is  such  as  Kirchhoff  would  have 
been  able  to  detect — the  presence,  namely  of  the  dark  lines  of  oxygen 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  Nor  does  the  discovery  of  the  bright  bands 
of  oxygen  in  the  least  degree  remove  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
dark  lines  of  the  same  element;  for  as  the  oxygen  above  the  photo- 
sphere would  be  ooler  and  at  much  less  pressure  than  the  oxygen 
below  the  photosphere,  it  should  indicate  its  presence  by  dark  lines 
even  when  the  bright  bands  of  the  same  element  were  also  seen,  pre- 
cisely as  the  dark  lines  of  hydrogen  have  been  seen  superposed  on  the 
broadened  bright  bands  of  hydrogen  in  the  instances  described  above. 
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And,  of  course,  when  the  edge  of  the  sun,  or  rather  the  region  just 
outside  the  sun’s  apparent  edge,  was  examined,  the  oxygen  bright  lines 
should  be  recognised.  One  would  even  expect  to  find  them  stronger 
relatively  than  those  of  any  other  element.  Yet  no  trace  of  these 
lines  has  ever  been  noticed,  either  by  Professor  Young  in  his  cele- 
brated observations  from  a high  spot  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  by 
the  observers  of  any  of  the  recent  solar  eclipses.  This  accords  well, 
I may  remark  in  passing,  with  what  I pointed  out  in  1877 — viz.  that 
the  absence  of  the  oxygen  dark  lines  could  not  be  accounted  for,  as 
Dr.  Draper  had  suggested,  by  the  great  quantity  of  intensely-heated 
oxygen  below  the  photosphere.  It  seems  now  quite  certain  that  the 
solar  oxygen,  like  the  rest  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  does  not  rise 
above  the  photosphere — at  least,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford 
recognisable  evidence  of  its  presence  there. 

This  difficulty,  although,  so  far  as  explanation  is  concerned,  it  is 
serious,  is  in  reality  not  one  which  need  prevent  our  accepting  Dr. 
Draper’s  results.  In  fact,  the  very  greatness  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
former  respect  should  prevent  our  regarding  it  as  fatal  or  even  serious 
in  the  latter  sense.  For  all  the  non-metallic  elements  are  absent 
from  the  region  above  the  photosphere.  Now,  even  those,  if  there 
are  such,  who  consider  that  possibly  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be 
wanting  in  the  sun,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  assert  that  the  sun’s 
frame  is  constituted  entirely  of  metallic  elements.  Dr.  Draper,  with- 
out supplying  a solution  of  the  difficulty — which,  indeed,  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  in  the  present  position  of  the  question— pre- 
sented the  proper  answer  to  this  objection — which  he  was  the  first  to 
notice — in  his  original  paper.  “ The  substances  hitherto  investigated 
in  the  sun,”  he  said,  “are  really  metallic  vapours,  hydrogen  probably 
coming  under  that  rule.  The  non-metals  obviously  may  behave 
differently.  It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  such  behaviour. 

. . . . Oxygen,  especially,  from  its  relation  to  the  metals,*  may  readily 
form  compounds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere.”  (It 
may  be  well  for  me  to  note  that  this  quotation  is,  in  one  sense, 
altogether  garbled  ; but  it  is  garbled  fairly,  the  omitted  parts  being 
definite  suggestions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sound,  while  my  pur- 
pose is  only  to  show  how  Dr.  Draper  indicated  the  possibility  of 
explanation.  One  of  the  omitted  passages  has,  indeed,  already  been 
quoted  by  me  ; the  bearing  of  the  other  would  not  be  intelligible 
without  a long  explanation  of  the  so-called  channelled  s})ectra  to 
which  it  relates.)  A somewhat  similar  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Oladstone  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  His 
words  are  thus  reported  in  the  “ Astronomical  Register “ We  know 
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that  when  W6  look  at  the  edge  of  the  sun  there  are  bright  lines 
corresponding  to  hydrogen  and  some  other  elements,  but  there  are 
no  oxygen  lines.  Now,  I would  suggest  that  this  shows  that  the 
oxygen  never  rises  to  the  level  of  the  chromosphere,  so  as  to  be  seen 
at  the  limb  of  the  sun  ; and  probably  that  is  just  the  reason  why  we 
see  its  lines  as  bright  lines  and  not  as  dark  lines,  for  it  never  gets  to 
a level  where  it  is  sufficiently  cool  to  form  dark  lines.  We  can  easily 
understand  that,  with  so  much  iron  and  magnesium  vapour,  all  the 
oxygen,  as  it  rushes  upwards  to  the  higher  levels,  may  enter  into  com- 
bination 'and  fall  in  a rain  of  oxides.”  Of  course  we  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  a suggestion  thrown  out  during  a general  discus- 
sion at  a scientific  meeting ; ^ the  reader  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish a passing  remark  by  so  eminent  a physicist  as  Dr.  Gladstone, 
from  a deliberate  statement  of  his  opinion.  Still,  the  report  above 
quoted  w'as,  I believe,  submitted  to  him  for  correction  before  it  was 
published  j and  he  presumably  would  have  added  a note  withdrawing 
the  suggestion,  had  careful  subsequent  inquiry  indicated  its  unsound- 
ness. 

And  now  it  remains  that  I should  describe  briefly  the  series  of 

^ I may  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  what  I cannot  but  regard  as  a change 
for  the  worse  in  scientific  meetings.  It  used  once  to  be  the  custom,  after  a paper 
had  been  read  (at  the  Astronomical  Society,  but  I believe  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  similar  changes  have  taken  place,  elsewhere),  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  paper  in  an  informal  way.  A b'ellow  would  make  a remark  on  some  point 
which  had  struck  his  attention,  and  others  would  speak  about  that  point  ; then 
some  one  else,  or  it  might  be  the  same  Fellow,  would  comment  on  another  point, 
which  would  in  turn  receive  notice  from  each  of  those  who  had  anything  to  say 
about  it,  and  so  forth.  But  recently  the  preposterous  idea  has  entered  the 
heads  of  some  wiseacres  to  model  such  discussions  on  parliamentary  debates. 
Whether  parliamentary  debates  are  specially  commendable  even  for  their  own 
special  purpose,  I am  not  careful  to  determine — I have  sometimes  thought  that 
they  have  been  ingeniously  devised  to  attain  a minimum  of  effect  with  a maximum 
of  speaking ; but  let  that  pass.  Could  anything  be  more  absurd,  however,  than 
to  conduct  scientific  discussions  on  the  lines  of  parliamentary  debating  ? to  require 
each  person  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  such  a discussion  to  bring  into  one  set 
speech  all  the  ideas  that  may  occur  to  him  as  a paper — perhaps  of  deep  and  varied 
interest — is  read  to  him  (the  first  time,  be  it  noticed,  that  he  may  have  heard  of 
many  of  the  points  noted  therein),  and,  having  once  spoken,  to  hold  his  peace,  even 
though,  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  entirely  new  views  and  ideas  may  present  them- 
selves to  him  ? The  stupidity  and  wooden-headedness  of  a vestry,  in  its  adoption 
of  parliamentary  fo  ms,  where  such  forms  are  not  only  out  of  place,  but  v/orse 
than  useless,  is  well  drawn  by  Dickens  in  “ Our  Vestry;”  but  I fancy  I have  seen 
these  qualities  matched  in  scientific  gatherings.  If  time  even  were  saved,  that 
would  not  justify  the  substitution  of  useless  for  effective  "discussions.  But  time  is 
not  saved.  On  the  contrary,  time  is  lost.  Nearly  every  one  says  more  than  he 
need  say,  lest  he  should  fail  of  saying  all  he  might  want  to  say. 
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more  exact  research  by  which  Dr.  H.  Draper  has  tested — and,  as 
the  event  shows,  has  confirmed — the  results  obtained  in  1877. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  the  spectrum  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  as  pure  as  possible.  Dr.  Draper  has  employed  an  arrangement 
for  flattening  the  electric  spark.  It  is  well  known  that  the  course  of 
the  electric  flash  between  the  two  poles  is  not  a straight  line,  but  zig- 
zag. It  appears  zigzag  from  whatever  side  it  may  be  viewed,  and 
consequently  a photographic  image  of  the  spark,  if  such  could  be 
obtained,  would  present  a zigzag  streak.  But  in  reality  to  photo- 
graph .a  single  electric  flash  is  impossible  ; and  in  order  to  photo- 
graph the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  in  air,  which  spectrum  is  in 
reality  a series  of  coloured  images  of  the  spark  itself,  a series  of 
sparks  must  be  kept  up  until,  after  a sufficiently  long  exposirre,  the 
negative  is  completed.  Each  spark  pursuing  a zigzag  course,  but  not 
each  the  same  course,  the  result  would  of  course  be  that  the  spectral 
bright  bands,  representing  coloured  images  of  many  zigzags,  would 
be  widened,  and  would  also  be  more  nebulous  at  the  edges  than  they 
should  be.  To  understand  the  rationale  oi  this,  the  reader  need  only 
set  two  dots  (A  and  B,  say)  a certain  small  distance  apart,  and  draw  a 
series  of  zigzags  from  A to  B proceeding  always  nearly  straight  from 
A to  B,  but  not  quite,  so  that  the  zigzags  never  depart  far  on  either 
side  of  the  line  A,  B.  When  a number  of  such  zigzags  have  been 
drawn,  the  result  will  be  a “ fuzzy ’’-looking  ^band  connecting  A and 
B : the  photographic  image  of  the  electric  spark,  or  rather  of  multi- 
tudinous electric  flashes  between  two  poles,  would  necessarily  have 
this  same  fuzzy  ” character. 

Now,  Dr.  Draper  could  not  adopt  the  usual  course  to  remove  this 
difficulty,  by  enclosing  the  air  through  which  the  spark  is  taken  in  a 
fine  glass  tube,  simply  because  a spark  of  the  intensity  he  required 
would  have  melted  the  glass.  What  he  did,  however,  was  even  more 
effective  (for  the  glass  itself  cuts  off  a portion  of  the  light,  and  in 
this  case  all  the  light  possible  is  wanted).  He  simply  caused  the 
spark  to  travel  in  a flat  space  between  two  nearly  adjacent  faces  of 
soapstone  (which  will  stand  any  amount  of  heat  employed  in  such 
experiments).  The  region  of  air  through  which  the  spark  must 
travel  being  thus  made  flat,  of  course  the  zigzags  of  the  spark  must 
all  be  in  one  plane,  for  the  spark  could  not  leave  that  plane  without 
leaving  the  air.  The  space  between  the  soapstone  faces  is  open  on  one 
side  for  inspection,  and  when  the  sparks  are  passing  they  appear  from 
that  side  to  lie  in  a straight  line — in  reality,  a side  view  of  the  plane 
in  which  they  are  all  travelling.  Allowing  the  light  from  the  sparks 
in  this  flat  air-space  to  fall  on  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and  to 
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form  the  spectrum  on  the  sensitive  plate,  we  have  a pure  spectrum 
instead  of  the  comparatively  impure  spectrum  formed  by  the  images 
of  multitudinous  zigzag  flashes. 

This  was  a great  improvement.  In  fact,  Dr.  Draper  considers 
that  the  increased  value  of  his  recent  results  depends  in  large  degree 
on  this  change  in  his  method  of  obtaining  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  spark  in  air. 

But  this  W9.S  far  from  being  all.  He  increased  the  dispersive 
power  fourfold,  making  the  negatives  of  his  recent  series  as  large  as 
the  enlarged  photographs  of  his  former  series.  Thus  the  present 

, o 

enlargements  are  on  twice  the  scale  of  Angstrom’s  normal  chart.  It 
may  be  said — though  usually  it  is  not  very  safe  to  undertake  to 
indicate  a limit  beyond  which  improvement  in  such  matters  will  not 
pass — that  neither  Dr.  Draper,  nor  any  one  else,  is  likely  ever  to 
obtain  much  greater  dispersion  than  this,  seeing  that  the  brightness 
of  the  electric  spark  in  air  which  gives  the  comparison  spectrum  of 
oxygen  is  scarcely  equal  to  one  standard  candle. 

In  the  photographs  obtained  with  this  increased  dispersion,  the 
coincidences  observed  between  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
spectrum  and  bright  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  are  as  well  defined 
and  as  unmistakable  as  in  the  former  series.  But  the  value  of 
each  coincidence  as  a piece  of  evidence  is  now  increased  fourfold, 
even  apart  from  the  effects  of  the  improved  arrangement  for 
obtaining  the  electric  spark  in  air.  The  effect  of  this  increase 
in  the  value  of  each  coincidence  separately,  is  marvellously  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  series.  We  must  multiply  four 
into  itself  seventeen  times — in  other  words,  we  must  take  the 
eighteenth  power  of  four — to  find  the  degree  in  which  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  theoretically  increased.  The  number  we  thus 
obtain  is  68,725,000,000  ; and  in  this  degree  must  we  increase  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  (rather  less  than  two-fifths,  it  will  be 
remembered)  which  represented,  before,  the  chance  that  the  coinci- 
dences are  not  real,  but  all  of  them  accidental.  We  thus  get 
fraction  having  unity  for  numerator,  and  about  28,000  millions  for 
denominator.  In  other  words,  the  odds  are  about  28  millions  to  one 
against  the  observed  coincidences  being  due  to  chance,  and  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun.^ 

1 Exception  has  been  taken  to  this  result,  because  in  two  cases  dark  solar 
lines  fall  on  the  bright  oxygen  bands,  and  several  other  dark  lines  lie  nearly  on 
these  bands.  Such  peculiarities  are  readily  accounted  for,  however,  as  explained 
above ; in  fact,  it  would  be  strange  if  none  such  could  be  recognised.  The 
presence  of  a sharply  defined  dark  line  is  very  different  from  that  darkness  of  the 
entire  band  which  could  alone  be  regarded  as  effective  evidence  against  the  theory 
that  oxygen  is  present  in  the  sun. 
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Thus  Dr.Draper  seems  abundantly  justified  in  saying,  as  he  did  d,t  tlid 
evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  Friday,  June 
13  last,  that,  having  shown  by  photographs  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
spark  spectrum  of  oxygen  all  fall  opposite  bright  portions  of  the  solar 
spectrum,”  he  has  ‘‘  established  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun.”  Assuredly  the  burden  of  disproof  now  rests,  as 
I remarked  in  the  Times  of  June  16,  ‘‘with  those  who  dispute  the 
validity  of  the  evidence.  If  oxygen  is  not  present  in  the  sun,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  find  one  case  at  least  in  which  a bright  band 
of  oxygen  does  not  fall  opposite  a bright  part  of  the  solar  spectrum.” 

I have  here  spoken  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  as  if 
that  corresponded  with  the  title  of  this  essay;  yet  in  a sense  oxygen 
can  hardly  be  called  vital  air,  though  oxygen  be  the  only  positively 
vital  element  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that 
nitrogen  also  exists  in  the  sun,  several  well-marked  coincidences 
between  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  bands  and  bright  parts  of  the  solar 
spectrum  being  recognisable  in  Dr.  Draper’s  photographs ; and 
although  the  evidence  in  their  case  is  not  in  itself  so  decisive  as  that 
which  Dr.  Draper  has. obtained  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  completeness  of  the  evidence  for  oxygen  goes 
far  to  render  the  comparatively  less  striking  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  nitrogen  sufficient  for  that  gas  also. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a few  words  to  show  how  carefully  Dr. 
Draper  has  dealt  with  this  matter,  and  how  laborious  such  researches 
are.  Each  photograph  of  his  series  has  required  an  exposure  of 
fifteen  minutes,  and  with  preparation  and  development  a full  half-hour 
has  been  occupied.  To  produce  a good  photograph,  exclusive  of 
intermediate  trials,  30,000  ten-inch  sparks  are  required ; that  is, 
30,000  revolutions  of  the  bobbin  of  the  gramme  machine.  “ In  the 

last  three  years,”  says  Dr.  Draper,  “ the  gramme  machine  has  made 

* * 

20  millions  of  revolutions.  The  petroleum  engine  only  consumes  a 
couple  of  drops  of  oil  at  each  stroke,  and  yet  it  has  used  up  about 
150  gallons.  Each  drop  of  oil  produces  two  or  three  ten-inch 
sparks.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  comparison  spectra  can 
only  be  made  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  clouds,  therefore,  are  a 
fertile  source  of  loss  of  time.” 
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A SIDELIGHT  ON  GRAVE 

B A RDr 

There  are  some  faces  which,  when  we  first  see  them,  appear 
to  us  quite  commonplace  and  uninteresting,  because,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  read  in  them  all  the  hidden  lines  which 
tell  of  higlr  and  noble  character,  of  subtle  depth,  or  of  eager  and 
earnest  resolution.  But  when  we  come  to  know  them  better,  and  to 
recognise  the  individuality  which  underlies  their  seemingly  mute 
exterior,  we  are  often  enabled  to  perceive  the  unsuspected  beauty, 
and  to  decipher  the  eloquent  hieroglyphics  written  on  the  speaking 
features.  Physiognomy  has  certainly  a kind  of  ex-post-facto  truth 
about  it.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  character,  from  mere 
inspection  of  the  face : but  when  we  know  the  character  from  long 
observation,  it  allows  us  to  read  its  record  in  every  curl  of  the  lip 
and  in  every  movement  of  the  eye.  The  expression  mirrors  and 
reflects  the  mind ; yet  only  those  who  know  the  mind  already  can 
recognise  the  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

Comparatively  few,  however,  have  noticed  a contrary  experience, 
to  which  attention  has  been  much  less  frequently  directed — the 
experience  in  which  we  find  a face  meaningless  to  us  from  its  very 
familiarity.  We  have  grown  up  side  by  side  with  it,  perhaps,  and 
have  so  implicitly  taken  it  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  plain  or  pretty,  dull  or  lively,  intelligent  or  stupid.  We 
accept  it  in  the  mass  as  so-and-so’s  face,  without  ever  thinking  of  its 
meaning  one  way  or  the  other. 

Something  analogous  is  too  often  the  case  with  those  poems  which 
we  learnt  in  our  childhood,  and  the  words  of  which  have  rung  in  our  ears 
throughout  our  whole  lives.  Many  of  them  have  almost  no  meaning 
for  us  at  all,  until  by  some  chance  we  happen  to  think  about  them  in 
a scholarly  fashion,  and  set  ourselves  deliberately  to  discover  what  idea 
was  in  the  poet’s  mind  when  he  wrote  those  lines  whose  very  music  has 
prevented  us  hitherto  from  realising  their  sense.  In  fact,  most  people 
do  poetry  and  poets  a great  injustice,  because  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  think  while  they  read.  The  mere  sensuous  pleasure  of 
VOL.  ccxLv,  NO.  1788.  3 A 
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the  modulated  verse,  aided  by  the  beauty  of  the  choice  and  exquisite 
language,  or  of  the  dreamy  aesthetic  atmosphere,  suffices  for  their 
gratification ; and  they  will  not  put  themselves  out  by  trying  to 
understand  the  deeper  lesson  which  the  poet  may  be  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  their  minds.  And  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  with 
those  poems  which  we  have  known  the  longest  and  fancy  that  we 
love  the  best.  We  feel  much  like  the  good  old  countrywomen  who 
listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  tell  you 
afterwards  that  they  don’t  exactly  know  what  it  was  all  about,  but  it 
was  all  very  beautiful. 

Such  treatment  is  really  very  unfair  to  the  great  artists  who  have 
lavished  their  pains  and  their  skill  upon  these  highest  products  of 
the  aesthetic  faculty  for  our  delight  and  instruction.  No  critic  who 
looked  at  a Rembrandt  or  a Cuyp  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
picture  was  certainly  very  lovely,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  represented  a burgomaster  or  a group  of  cattle.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  and  literally  what  many  people  do  with  the  masterpieces  of 
poetry.  Far  from  endeavouring  to  understand  all  the  little  touches, 
all  the  technical  triumphs,  as  the  connoisseur  in  painting  endeavours 
to  understand  a Lionardo  or  a Turner,  they  are  often  satisfied  to 
misconceive  the  whole  meaning  and  purport  of  an  entire  composition. 
They  do  not  even  know  what  the  poet  is  writing  about,  whereas  they 
ought  to  study  his  minutest  peculiarities  with  the  loving  eye  of  a 
Ruskin  or  a Pater.  To  borrow  once  more  an  illustration  from  the  sister 
art,  they  are  content  to  mistake  a landscape  by  Claude  for  an  historical 
figure-piece,  and  a portrait  by  Gainsborough  for  an  Italian  sunset. 

Lest  the  conscientious  reader  should  imagine  that  this  stricture 
is  overdrawn,  allow  me  to  relate  a personal  experience  which  will 
illustrate  the  literal  truth  of  my  statements.  Talking  the  other  day 
with  a friend,  who  had  just  expressed  a great  admiration  for  ‘‘  Locksley 
Hall,”  I happened  to  say  something  about  the  prophetic  picture  of 
aerial  balloon  navigation  in  that  beautiful  poem  ; when  my  friend  at 
once  looked  puzzled,  and  after  a moment’s  hesitation  confessed  that 
he  didn’t  remember  anything  of  the  sort.  So  I quoted  the  well-known 
lines  in  all  their  simple  and  apparently  unmistakable  clearness : — 

For  I dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 

Sawthe  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales  ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain’d  a ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue  ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thunder-storm. 
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When  I had  finished,  my  friend  said  frankly  : never  thought 

they  meant  that  before  : and  on  my  pressing  him  as  to  what  he 
thought  they  did  mean,  he  answered  at  last  : ‘‘  Well,  I have  read  them 
a thousand  times,  and  always  knew  they  sounded  very  pretty ; but  it 
never  struck  me  to  look  for  any  particular  sense  in  them  at  all.”  And 
yet  this  was  a classical  scholar,  who  had  received  that  English  university 
education  which,  however  great  may  be  its  faults  in  other  respects, 
tends  at  least  to  make  men  read  carefully  whatever  they  read.  Had 
it  been  a corrupt  chorus  of  yEschylus  or  a crabbed  allusion  in  Persius, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  given  the  various  opinions  of  half-a- 
dozen  commentators  : but,  being  only  a familiar  passage  from  one  of 
the  most  consummate  artists  of  modern  times,  he  had  never  troubled 
himself  to  give  it  two  minutes’  consideration.  Is  not  such  a vague- 
ness of  idea  just  as  inexcusable  in  a man  of  culture  as  the  incapacity 
to  distinguish  between  a cow  and  a tree  would  be  in  an  art-critic  ? 

One  more  instance  to  enforce  the  existing  carelessness  of  most 
poetical  readers  to  the  meaning  of  their  authors.  If  you  ask  any 
shallow  critic  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  marvellous  master- 
piece, “Dolores,”  he  will  tell  you  promptly  that  it  is  all  sound  and  has 
no  meaning  whatsoever.  When  you  chance  to  light  upon  one  of 
these  easy  dogmatists,  just  open  the  volume  at  that  lurid  poem,  and  ask 
him  to  read  the  magnificent  verses  which  describe  the  real  or  supposed 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  by  Nero,  with  their  manifold 
allusions  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  their  obvious  inspiration 
from  the  terrible  gladiatorial  pieces  with  which  Gerome  horrifies  and 
enthrals  us  on  his  morbid  canvas.  ^ After  he  has  read  it  through, 
ask  him  what  it  all  means  ; and  you  will  generally  find  that  he  has 
not  the  slightest  idea.  Next,  construe  the  passage  for  him,  line  by 
line,  explaining  all  the  allusions,  as  one  would  construe  and  explain 
a hard  bit  in  Juvenal  dr  Pindar  : and  then  inquire  whether  he  still 
thinks  the  poem  is  meaningless.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will 
find  the  conversion  of  your  catechumen  is  instantaneous.  I cannot 
promise  that  he  will  love  you  the  better  for  it  j he  will  probably  vote 
you  either  a prig  or  a bore  ; but  the  mental  discipline  will  do  him 
worlds  of  good,  and  will  show  him  conclusively  that  criticism  requires 
at  least  some  little  wooden  comprehension  of  an  author’s  meaning,  if 
nothing  more.  Real  criticism  requires  not  only  such  wooden 
intellectual  comprehension,  but  sympathetic  appreciation  of  beauties 
and  delicate  discrimination  of  defects  as  well ; yet  you  will  not  have 

^ The  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion  here  ; but  it  consists  of  stanzas  28  to  32, 
pages  186,  187,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  “ Poems  and  Ballads.” 
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spent  your  labour  in  vain  if  you  only  succeed  in  convincing  your 
scholar  (who  must  certainly  not  be  past  middle  age)  to  think  about 
what  he  reads  before  he  sits  in  judgment  upon  it 

And  now.  after  this  long  preamble,  I am  going  to  attempt  some 
such  slight  explanation  of  three  stanzas  in  Gray’s  “Bard,”  one  of  those 
old  favourites  of  our  school-days  the  full  bearing  of  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  many  of  us  fail  entirely  to  understand.  Most  of  the 
commentators  whose  works  have  fallen  in  my  way  either  mistake  the 
sense  altogether,  or  gloss  it  over  hastily  as  if  uncertain  as  to  its 
intention  ; or  else,  if  they  give  the  true  interpretation,  do  so  in  such  a 
cursory  and  perfunctory  manner  as  to  leave  most  readers  just  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  glimmering  light  of  nature  would  have  left 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  commentator’s  lantern.  I do  not 
propose  to  offer  any  aesthetic  remarks  upon  the  “ Bard,”  because  our 
age  in  its  exclusive  romanticism  is  still  a little  intolerant  of  eighteenth- 
century  verse,  and  often  lacks  that  catholicity  which  would  enable  it 
to  appreciate  Gray  and  Collins  after  their  kind  as  fully  as  it  appreciates 
Keats  and  Shelley  after  theirs  : but  I merely  wish  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  me  the  plain  and  literal  interpretation  of  these  three  much- 
mistaken  stanzas,  which  really  enclose  the  central  point  of  that  great 
typical  poem. 

Gray  is  above  everything  a learned  poet.  An  Eton  boy  and  a 
Cambridge  man  by  education,  a student  by  choice  and  habit,  all  his 
verse  is  full  of  recondite  allusion,  and  must  be  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  a scholar  and  a classicist.  But  Gray  had  much  more 
than  the  usual  learning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  took  an 
interest,  then  very  rare,  in  Mediaeval  history  and  literature.  To  him, 
the  reigns  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  were  not  the  mere  “ dark  ages,” 
the  “ Gothic  times,”  that  they  were  to  too  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
History  did  not  begin  in  his  eyes  with  the  accession  of  Heniy  VHI. 
He  could  read  and  enjoy  the  early  English  historians  in  a spirit 
which  was  not  often  found  before  the  great  Mediaevalist  reaction  in 
our  own  day.  Moreover,  Gray  was  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  Keltic 
literature.  His  translation  of  Gwalchmai’s  ode  on  Owain’s  victory 
in  the  Menai  Straits  is  one  of  the  earliest  English  transcripts  of  any 
Welsh  song.  He  projected  a history  of  English  poetry  in  which  all 
the  origines  of  our  verse  literature,  as  he  conceived  them,  were  to 
receive  full  treatment  ; and  for  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with 
his  usual  scholastic  ardour  into  the  study  both  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
of  Welsh  poems.  The  origin  of  rhyme  especially  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  so  led  him  to  attach  great  importance  to  Keltic  influence 
in  moulding  our  system  of  versification.  Of  course  Gray  did  not 
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avoid  all  the  errors  which  were  so  common  in  the  historical  views  of 
his  time  : but  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  no  small  number  among 
them,  while  he  was  possessed  by  the  remainder  in  a very  mitigated 
form. 

With  such  tastes  and  knowledge  to  guide  him,  Gray  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  greatest  ode  the  popular  myth  respecting  the  massacre 
of  the  Welsh  minstrels  by  Edward  I.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not 
believe  in  that  exploded  story  matters  little  for  the  critical  com- 
prehension of  his  poem.  True  or  untrue,  the  old  legend  offered  an 
admirable  situation  for  such  a poet  as  Gray;  and  he  made  use  of  it 
accordingly.  At  the  moment  of  the"  English  king’s  triumph,  as  his 
army  winds  slowly  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon’s  shaggy  side,”  after 
the  massacre  of  the  bards,  those  Tyrtaei  whose  savage  battle-songs 
had  kept  alive  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Cymri  for  the  “ Saxon,”  a 
solitary  survivor  of  the  proscribed  and  murdered  minstrels  suddenly 
appears  before  him  to  foretell  the  miserable  doom  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  future  glory  of  the  Tudors.  After  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
companions,  lying  “ on  dreary  Arvon’s  shore,  smeared  with  blood 
and  ghastly  pale,”  he  goes  on  to  prophesy  in  language  of  oracular 
vagueness  the  misfortunes  which  will  befall  Edward’s  descendants. 
The  wetched  murder  of  Edward  II.,  the  deserted  death-bed  of 
Edward  III.,  the  early  fate  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  mysterious  end 
of  Richard  II.,  the  long  strife  of  the  Red  and  ^^^lite  Roses,  the 
hapless  lot  of  Henry  VI.,  and  finally  the  murder  of  the  young  king 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  by  Richard  III.,  the  bristled  boar,”  are 
all  passed  in  rapid  review.  Last  of  all,  the  poem  ends  with  the  three 
stanzas  on  which  I wish  in  particular  to  comment.  They  run  as 
follows : — 


‘ Edward,  lo  ! to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof ; The  thread  is  spun ;) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

(The  web  is  wove  ; The  work  is  done  ; ) 

Stay,  O stay  ! nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbless’ d,  unpitied,  hete  to  mourn  : 

In  yon  bright  track  that  fires  the  western  skies 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But  O ! what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon’s  height 

De  scending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ! 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Y e unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail  : — 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  ! Britannia’s  issue,  hail  I 
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‘ Girt  with  many  a baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

In  the  midst,  a form  divine  ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  : 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face 
Attemper’d  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ? 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  ; 

They  breathe  a soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings. 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-colour’d  wings. 

‘ The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War  and  faithful  Love 
And  Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskined  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

A voice  as  of  the  cherub-choir 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear, 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond  impious  man,  think’st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud 
Raised  by  thy  breath  has  quench’d  the  orb  of  day  ? 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me  : with  joy  I see 
The  different  doom  our  fates  assign  : 

Be  thine  Despair  and  sceptred  Care  ; 

To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine. 

—He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain’s  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 

Now,  these  stanzas,  which  form  the  real  climax  and  natural 
triumphant  conclusion  to  the  poem,  have  been,  I believe,  almost 
universally  misunderstood.  Yet  without  them  the  whole  ode  would 
be  comparatively  meaningless  and  futile.  The  first  half  predicts  the 
misfortunes  which  will  fall  upon  the  family  of  Edward  ; the  second 
half  foretels  the  revival  of  Welsh  dominion  and  Welsh  minstrelsy, 
under  the  succeeding  Welsh  dynasty  of  the  Tudors.  This  one  fact, 
that  the  Tudors  were  Welsh,  forms  the  keynote  to  the  ode;  and  if  it 
is  overlooked,  the  whole  sense  must  inevitably  be  missed.  The  bard, 
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in  short,  regards  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  Norman  (or  rather  Angevin)  house,  and  the  revival  of  the  Keltic 
supremacy  over  Britain.  The  political  and  poetical  glories  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  he  identifies  with  the  restoration  of  the  bardic  era. 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  are  in  his  eyes  the  successors  of  Taliesin 
and  of  the  singers  who  crowded  to  the  court  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth.  Thus  his  prospective  triumph  is  complete.  Not  only 
will  endless  misfortunes  overtake  the  descendants  of  Edward,  but  a 
Welsh  prince  will  drive  them  at  last  from  the  throne  ; and  though 
the  bards  may  be  crushed  and  annihilated  for  the  day,  they  will  spring 
up  once  more,  greater  than  ever,  in  the  court  of  a Welsh  princess. 
Gray  himself,  it  is  true,  hinted  at  the  meaning  in  a footnote  j but  his  ex- 
planation was  so  short  and  inconclusive,  after  his  usual  fashion,  that 
few  readers  will  understand  the  comment  any  better  than  the  text. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  allusions  conveyed  in  these 
stanzas,  therefore,  we  must  glance  back  at  certain  facts  in  our  earlier 
history  which  were  familiar  enough  to  Gray,  but  are  not  so  familiar 
to  all  his  readers. 

From  the  day  when  the  mighty  wave  of  Teutonic  armed  colonis- 
ation broke  over  Britain,  the  aboriginal  Kelts  never  ceased  firmly  to 
believe  that  the  intruders  would  sooner  or  later  be  driven  out  of  the 
land  they  had  usurped.  While  the  English  still  held  only  a long  strip 
of  the  eastern  coast,  Gildas  prophesied  that  before  another  century 
the  heathen  would  retreat  once  more  to  the  home  whence  they  came. 
But  the  English  wave  rolled  onward,  and  the  real  or  mythical  Arthur 
made  a last  vain  effort  to  stem  its  advance.  The  victory  at 
Deorham,  in  577,  brought  the  “Saxons,”  as  their  Welsh  foemen 
called  them,  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  cut  off  the  Cymri  of  Corn- 
wall from  their  brethren  in  the  north.  Yet  still  the  firm  faith  of  the 
Kelts  never  wavered,  and  their  popular  songs  still  declared  that  the 
pagans  would  give  place  in  time  to  the  Christian  people  whom  they 
had  cooped  up  among  the  wild  western  extremities  of  the  island. 
Thirty  years  later,  another  onward  step  in  the  Teutonic  conquest  was 
taken,  when  ^thelfrith  of  Northumbria  overcame  the  C}nnri  at 
Chester,  and  extended  the  area  of  English  dominion  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
thus  cutting  off  the  Welsh  of  Wales  from  their  countrymen  in  Strath- 
clyde, just  as  the  West  Saxons  after  the  battle  of  Deorham  had  cut 
them  off  from  those  of  Cornwall.  Thenceforward,  the  Keltic  race 
was  split  up  into  three  divisions,  on  which  the  intrusive  and  aggres- 
sive English  continued  slov/ly  to  gain.  Before  long,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cornwall  and  of  Strathclyde  was  lost  \ but  among 
the  rugged  hills  and  valleys  of  wild  Wales  itself,  the  Cymric 
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language  and  nationality  survived  unimpaired  for  many  cen- 
turies. Step  by  step  the  “Saxons”  went  on  advancing  upon 
them  : under  the  early  English  kings  they  pushed  their  way  along 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Dee,  and  the  Irish  Sea  ; and  under  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  dynasties,  they  cooped  up  the  Lords  of 
Snowdon  and  of  Powys  in  a narrow  corner  of  Gwynedd.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  Welshmen  continued  to  believe  with  unwavering  confid- 
ence in  the  supposed  prophecies  of  Merlin  and  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Welsh  nationality.  They  looked  forward  to  a time  when 
England  should  once  more  become  Britain,  and  when  Englishmen 
should  at  last  give  way  to  Britons. 

In  our  ears  these  words  are  very  nearly  synonymous.  But  they 
were  not  so  in  the  ears  of  our  fathers,  and  they  are  not  so  in  the  ears 
of  Welshmen  at  the  present  day.  To  them,  a Briton  meant  and 
means  an  aboriginal  Kelt ; and  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  obvious 
distinction  which  has  made  so  many  readers  miss  the  point  of 
Gray’s  ode. 

At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  last  act  in  the  long  drama 
of  conquest  was  played,  and  the  independence  of  Wales  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Edward  I.  overcame  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  annexed  his 
territories,  and  blotted  out  his  family.  The  bards  had  long  formed 
the  centre  of  opposition  to  the  English  power,  with  their  inspiriting 
prophecies  of  final  Welsh  triumph,  and  their  constant  incitement  to 
war  against  the  “ Saxon.”  The  story  of  their  massacre  naturally 
enough  grew  up  in  time,  and  afforded  a peg  for  the  poet’s  inven- 
tion. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  passing  in  Great  Britain,  the  Little 
Britons  of  Armorica  or  Brittany  had  been  weaving  a famous  legend 
of  like  purport,  which  was  destined  to  produce  wide-spreading  effects 
upon  English  literature.  Whether  the ' great  cycle  of  Arthurian 
romance  was  common  to  both  branches  of  the  Cymric  race,  or  whether, 
as  seems  most  probable,  it  was  first  elaborated  among  the  wild  moors 
of  Bretagne  Bretonnante,  and  afterwards  imported  into  Wales  by 
returned  Welsh  refugees,  matters  little  to  the  comprehension  of 
Gray’s  ode.  Certain  it  is  at  least  that  soon  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest the  story  of  Arthur  had  become  an  integral  part  of  Welsh 
belief,  and  that  the  faith  in  his  future  reappearance  formed  the  central 
feature  in  the  hopes  of  Welsh  restoration.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  woven  the  old  Breton  tale  into 
the  midst  of  that  strange  mythological  chronicle  which  passed  current 
as  history  with  our  forefathers  for  so  many  generations,  and  which 
even  Milton  did  not  disdain  to  accept  as  perhaps  enclosing  some 
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possible  kernel  of  truth.  In  this  veracious  romance  Geoffrey  told 
the  world,  like  a genuine  bragging  Kelt  that  he  was,  how  the  British 
nation  was  derived  from  Brutus  the  Trojan  ; how  a long  line  of 
kings  had  ruled  over  the  island  from  the  arrival  of  that  mythical 
founder  to  the  invasion  of  C.  Caesar  the  Dictator ; how  British 
emperors  had  long  disputed  the  succession  with  the  Roman  usurpers  ; 
and  how,  after  the  Romans  withdrew,  the  British  kings  had  bravely 
held  their  own  against  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  figure  of  Arthur 
played  a principal  part  in  this  curious  medley,  and  kept  alive  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Cymri  in  the  face  of  ever-aggressive  Norman 
invasion.  Henry  II.  visited  the  old  British  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury— the  Ynys-vi train  of  the  vanquished  Kelts — for  the  express 
purpose  of  discovering  the  tomb  and  remains  of  Arthur,  and  so  de- 
monstrating the  falsity  of  the  legend  in  accordance  with  which  he 
was  believed  not  to  have  died,  but  to  have  taken  refuge  for  a while 
in  “ the  island  valley  of  Avilion,”  where  he  should  heal  him  of  his 
grievous  wound,  and  return  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  drive  the  Saxons 
out  of  the  land.  Constance  of  Brittany,  herself  a Kelt  of  Armorica, 
gave  the  name  of  Arthur  to  her  hapless  child,  Henry’s  grandson, 
who  might  have  united  once  more  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Britain, 
and  ruled  as  a Briton  over  the  English  intruders.  But  his  murder 
by  his  uncle,  King  John,  crushed  out  the  hopes  of  an  immediate 
Arthurian  revival,  and  left  the  Welsh  to  watch  and  wait  unceasingly 
for  nearly  three  centuries  longer.  So  they  watched  and  waited,  till 
in  the  end  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile,  even  after  Edward’s  conquest,  the  Plantagenets  were 
unable  to  reduce  Wales  to  a willing  submission.  A ring  of  great 
fortresses  at  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Harlech,  girt  round  the  Snow- 
donian  region  all  in  vain.  The  national  feeling  remained  as  strong  as 
ever,  ready  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Once,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a Welsh  chieftain,  Owain  Glyndwr, 
the  Glendowcr  of  Shakespeare,  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
independence.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  he  assembled  a par- 
liament at  Dolgelly,  and  signed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
which  begins  in  assured  regal  style,  Owinus  Dei  Gratia  Princeps 
Walliae,”  and  speaks  throughout  in  the  genuine  tone  of  independent 
royalty.  But  the  Lancastrians  were  too  much  for  the  new  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  hopes  of  Cymric  nationality  once  more  sank  into  tem- 
porary abeyance. 

One  of  the  many  prophecies  attributed  to  Merlin  declared  that 
Richmond  should  come  out  of  Brittany  to  conquer  England.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  Arthur  de  Richemont,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
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tany,  a Kelt,  and  a bearer  of  the  destined  name,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Agincoiirt.  But  Henry  refused  to  sanction  his  ransom,  and  thus 
another  Arthur  was  lost  to  British  hopes3 

At  last  the  fulness  of  time  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  Merlin’s 
oracles.  The  way  in  which  a claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Blantagenets 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a Welsh  family  was  singular  enough. 
Katharine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whose  rough-and-ready 
wooing  Shakespeare  has  set  before  us  in  a famous  scene,  made  a royal 
mesalliance,  after  her  first  husband’s  death,  with  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
a Welsh  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  who  boasted,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, a real  or  mythical  pedigree  from  the  ancient  British  kings. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  bestowed  upon  Britain  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans  a regular  line  of  sovereigns  of  the  mediaeval 
type ; and  from  these  doubtful  royalties  Owen  Tudor  claimed  to 
derive  his  descent.  His  son  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  half- 
brother  of  Henry  VI.,  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  heiress  of  the 
indirect  line  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  left-handed  union  with  Katharine 
Swynford.  The  son  of  this  marriage  was  Henry  VII.,  who  was  thus 
closely  related  with  the  Lancastrian  family  on  either  side,  but  only 
by  lateral  connexions  or  by  originally  illegitimate  descent.  His 
single  real  claim  to  the  throne  was  through  the  Beauforts,  and  the  Act 
which  declared  their  legitimacy  also  declared  them  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown.  Hence  the  Tudor  family,  having  a very  weak 
hereditary  title,  did  the  best  to  strengthen  it  by  marriage  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Yorkist  House,  and  above  all  by  magnifying 
the  grandeur  of  their  traditional  descent  from  the  early  British  kings. 

Henry  of  Richmond  was  thus  by  birth  an  ap-Tudor  and  a 
Welshman.  He  had  a house  at  Abermaw  on  the  Mawddach,  which 
we  English  barbarously  Anglicise  into  Barmouth ; and  this  house, 
known  as  Tygwyn-yn-Bermo,  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors  at  the 
present  day.  When  he  invaded  England,  he  came  from  Brittany, 
that  Britain-beyond-Sea  which  even  now  retains  its  ancient  British 
language  in  a form  comprehensible  to  educated  Welshmen  in  spite  of 
dialectical  variations ; and  thus  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Merlin, 
that  Richmond  should  come  against  the  English  from  Brittany.  He 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  South  Wales,  amongst  his  own  people, 
who  welcomed  him  as  their  long-expected  deliverer  from  the  Saxon 
yoke,  and  who  followed  his  standard  in  numbers  to  the  victorious 
field  of  Bos  worth.  On  that  field,  as  all  Welshmen  devoutly  believed, 
the  Cymri  conquered  at  last  their  English  oppressors,  and  placed  one 

^ I owe  this  fact  to  Miss  Yonge’s  interesting  but  often  untrustworthy  “ History 
of  Christian  Names.” 
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of  their  own  countrymen  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  Wales  was  finally  pacified,  because  a Welsh 
dynasty  ruled  over  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  alike,  and  the  Kelts 
felt  themselves  no  longer  a subject  race,  but  rather  the  ruling  nation- 
ality of  Britain.^ 

From  first  to  last  the  Tudors  never  forgot  their  Welsh  origin.  It 
was  their  cue  to  dwell  rather  upon  their  glorious  descent  from  the 
ancient  British  kings  than  upon  their  doubtfully  legitimate  inheritance 
of  the  Plantagenet  crown.  Henry  himself  called  the  heir  to  his 
throne,  the  first-born  son  of  his  marriage  with  the  Yorkist  princess 
Elizabeth,  by  the  ancient  British  name  of  Arthur.  Had  the  young 
prince  lived  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  would 
have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  Arthur  would  have  come  again 
to  rule  over  Britain.  But  unhappily  the  bearer  of  that  fated  name 
died  before  his  father,  and  left  his  young  maiden-widow,  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  as  a legacy  of  misfortune  to  his  brother  Henry  VHI. 
Neither  the  bluff  king  himself,  nor  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  ever 
neglected  their  Welsh  subjects.  The  great  queen  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  her  poets  allude  to  her  mythical  Cymric  origin,  and  one  of 
the  nearest  ways  to  that  mass  of  vanity  and  caprice  which  passed 
muster  for  her  heart  was  to  sing  of  her  mighty  ancestors  Corineus, 
Careticus,  and  Cadwallader. 

Thus  Spenser,  when  about  to  give  his  versified  edition  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth^s  history,  begins  the  recital  with  a preamble  after  this 
fashion  : — 

More  ample  spirit  than  hetherto  was  wount 
Here  needes  me,  whiles  the  famous  Auncestryes 
Of  my  most  dreaded  Soveraigne  I recount, 

By  which  all  earthly  Princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

Thy  name,  O soveraine  Queene,  thy  realme,  and  race. 

From  this  renowmed  Prince  derived  arre. 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royall  mace 
Which  now  thou  bear’st,  to  thee  descended  farre 
From  mighty  Kings  and  Conquerours  in  warre. 

Thy  fathers  and  Greatgrandfathers  of  old. 

Whose  noble  deeds  above  the  Northern  starre 
Immortal  Fame  for  ever  hath  enrold  ; 

As  in  that  Old  Mans  booke  they  were  in  order  told.^ 

Here  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  that  the  prince  in  question  is  Arthur  himself,  from  whom 

^ It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  veins  of  our  present  Royal  family  flows 
the  commingled  blood  of  Cerdic  the  West-Saxon  and  Owen  Tudor  the  Welshman, 
of  William  the  Norman  and  Malcolm  the  Scot. 

* Faery  Queene^  Book  ii.  Canto  x.  stanzas  2-4. 
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Elizabeth  is  said  to  derive  her  ‘‘linage.”  I'he  chronicle  which  follows 
details  the  succession  of  ancient  British  kings,  always  according  to 
the  veracious  Geoffrey,  from  the  landing  of  Brutus  the  Trojan  to  the 
reign  of  Uther  Pendragon,  father  of  Arthur.  In  a later  book  the 
history  is  continued  through  the  mythical  line  ofGorlois  and  Vortipore, 
to  the  princes  whom  Spenser  commemorates  as  Rhodoricke,  Howell 
Dha,  and  Griffyth  Conan.  Finally,  the  whole  account  is  completed 
with  the  following  prophecy  : — 

Yet  shall  a third  both  these’  and  thine  subdew  : 

There  shall  a lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria^  come  roring  with  a crew 
Of  hungry  whelpes,  his  battailous  bold  brood, 

Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy  blood, 

That  from  the  Daniske  Tyrant’s  head  shall  rend 
Th’  usurpM  crowne,  as  if  that  he  were  wood, 

And  the  spoile  of  the  country  conquered 
Emongst  his  young  ones  shall  divide  with  bountyhed. 

Tho’  when  the  terme  is  full  accomplishid 
There  shall  a spark  of  fire,  which  hath  long  while 
Bene  in  his  ashes  rakM  up  and  hid, 

Bee  freshly  kindled  in  the  fruitful  He 
Of  Mona,  where  it  lurkM  in  exile  ; 

Which  shall  breake  forth  into  bright  burning  flame. 

And  reach  into  the  house  that  beares  the  stile 
Of  royall  Maiesty  and  soveraine  name  : 

So  shall  the  Briton  blood  their  crowne  again  reclame. 

Thenceforth,  eternall  union  shall  be  made 
Betweene  the  Nations  different  afore, 

And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  learne  her  goodly  lore. 

And  civile  armes  to  exercise  no  more  : 

Then  shall  a Royall  Virgin  raine,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgicke  shore. 

And  the  great  Castle  smite  so  sore  withall. 

That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly  learn  to  fall.^ 

Shakespeare,  too,  gives  us  many  hints  to  the  like  effect.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  well-known  scenes  in  King  Henry  V 
between  Fluellen,  the  king,  and  Ancient  Pistol,  are  introduced  out 
of  compliment  to  the  Queen’s  Welsh  ancestry.  Henry  himself,  the 
great  English  hero,  as  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  conceived  him, 
and  as  a Lancastrian  indirectly  connected  with  the  Tudor  claims, 
is  proud  to  call  himself  “ Harry  of  Monmouth,”  and  to  wear  the  leek 
in  token  of  his  Welsh  nationality.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  these 

’ The  ‘‘Saxons”  and  the  Danes.  - Normandy. 

^ Faery  Queene,  Book  iii.  Canto  iii.  stanzas  47'49* 
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touches  were  thrown  into  the  play  out  of  deference  to  the  fancies  and 
predilections  of  Elizabeth's  court.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
braggart  Pistol  is  made  to  exclaim,  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his 
goats ! ” and  then  to  eat  his  words  with  the  unwelcome  leek ; and 
when  Pistol  applies  the  expression  Base  Trojan  ” to  Fluelien,  the 
allusion  to  the  myth  of  Brutus  and  the  origin  of  the  Britons  must 
have  been  quite  obvious  to  an  Elizabethan  audience. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  concluding  stanzas 
of  Gray’s  ode,  quoted  on  a previous  page,  he  will  see  that  the  bard 
accurately  foresaw  this  final  victory  of  the  Welsh  nationality.  Only 
in  the  light  of  these  facts  can  we  understand  his  triumphant  exclama- 
tion— 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail  : 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  ! Britannia’s  issue,  hail ! 

It  is  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  restored  Welsh  line,  that  the  minstrel 
sees  with  his  prophetic  vision.  It  is  the  Elizabethan  age  that  seems 
to  him  the  fulfilment  of  Merlin’_s  oracles,  the  enthronement  of  Bri- 
tannia’s issue,  and  the  end  of  Saxon  supremacy. 

In  the  midst  a form  divine  ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line. 

To  US,  the  Briton-line  means  at  first  sight  simply  English;  but  the 
bard  sees  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
British  monarchy  and  the  renewed  glories  of  the  Bardic  period. 
Aneurin  and  Taliesin  live  again  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  The 
massacre  of  Edward  is  a fruitless  cruelty.  Bereft  of  his  wife,  looking 
forward  to  the  doom  he  has  heard  pronounced  upon  his  children,  the 
king  will  feel  his  wicked  work  has  been  all  in  vain.  But  the  bard 
can  confidently  expect  the  final  restitution  of  his  race  and  order,  and 
can  cry  with  his  last  breath — 

Enough  for  me  ; with  joy  I see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign  : 

Be  thine  Despair  and  sceptred  Care  ; 

To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine. 

Before  I conclude,  I should  like  to  offer  a word  of  apology  to 
those  historical  readers  who  have  already  seen  for  themselves  the  real 
meaning  of  the  ode.  To  them,  of  course,  my  exegesis  will  seem  a 
twice-told  tale.  But  there  are  so  many  persons,  probably,  who  have 
not  caught  the  real  meaning,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  it 
out,  as  this  paper  endeavours  to  do,  for  their  benefit  only.  I have 
not  myself  met  with  any  edition  of  Gray  which  clearly  explains  the 
purport  of  these  last  three  stanzas,  and  I have  seen  several  which 
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clearly  misrepresent  it.  For  example,  Mr.  Moultrie,  one  of  Gray’s 
most  sympathetic  editors,  thus  writes  upon  the  subject  : After  repro- 
bating Edward  for  his  cruelties,  he  with  prophetic  spirit  declares  that 
his  cruelties  shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius 
in  the  island;  and  that  men  shall  never  be  wanting  to  celebrate  true 
virtue.”  I merely  quote  this  passage  to  show  how  thoroughly  the 
critic  has  misread  the  spirit  of  the  ode  by  completely  overlooking  the 
reference  to  the  Welsh  origin  of  the  Tudors.  And  when  a competent 
editor  thus  misses  the  main  point  of  the  whole  work,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  most  casual  students  have  equally  missed  it.  This 
must  be  'my  excuse,  therefore,  for  an  examination  which  the  more 
learned  among  my  readers  may  perhaps  find  needlessly  explanatory. 


GRANT  ALLEN. 
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STRANGER  who  was  told  that  this  country  is  unparalleled  in 


e\.  wealth  and  industry,  and  more  civilised  and  more  enlightened 
than  any  country  was  before  it,  . . . would  be  very  much  astonished 
if  he  were  taken  to  a ruined  mound  and  told  that  that  mound  sent 
two  representatives  to  Parliament ; if  he  were  taken  to  a stone  wall 
and  told  that  three  niches  in  it  sent  two  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment ; if  he  were  taken  to  a park,  where  no  houses  were  to  be  seen, 
and  told  that  that  park  sent  two  representatives  to  Parliament.” 
These  sentences  were  uttered  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  March  1831,  and  form  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  his  first  Reform 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord  illustrated  and  supported  his  affirmation  by 
reading  a list  of  62  boroughs,  which  returned  over  a hundred 
members  to  Parliament,  the  parliamentary  representation  of  which 
was  as  much  the  private  property  of  certain  gentlemen  as  was  the 
land  upon  which  the  so-called  boroughs  stood.  It  is  an  astounding 
list.  To  mention  a few : there  is  Minehead,  with  a constituency  of 
ten,  who  voted  as  they  were  bidden  by  Mr.  Luttrell.  There  was 
Budeley,  with  13  voters,  and  a proprietor  in  Lord  Littelton ; Droit- 
wich,  whose  dozen  voters  belonged  to  Lord  Foley ; Launceston, 
which  had  as  many  as  15  voters,  and  a proprietor  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ; and  at  the  head  of  the  list  glorious  Gatton,  where 
all  the  householders  had  a vote,  and  there  were  only  five  to  exercise 
the  privilege. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  even  approaching  this  condition  of 
things  in  the  present  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  what  is  distantly  alluded  to  as  ^‘influence ” 
is  not  unknown  in  a surprisingly  large  number  of  constituencies.  A t 
the  present  time,  when  there  are  many  intending  candidates  looking 
out  for  eligible  seats,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  a few  of  the 
Parliamentary  boroughs  where  it  is  well  known,  in  quarters  where 
these  matters  are  dealt  with,  that  candidates  will  have  to  make  their 
account  with  some  one  over  and  above  the  electors. 

Taking  the  constituencies  in  alphabetical  order,  we  commence  at 
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Aylesbury,  a pleasant  little  borough  in  Bucks,  whose  four  thousand 
electors  return  as  many  members  to  Parliament  as  Manchester  with 
its  62,000,  or  Liverpool  with  its  61,000.  The  Rothschild  family 
have  considerable  influence  here,  and  judiciously  use  it  by  returning 
the  present  head  of  the  house,  Sir  Nathaniel.  At  Belfast  the  name 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal  is  one  to  conjure  with.  It  was  used  in 
1874  to  confer  upon  Parliament  the  advantage  of  the  association  of 
that  enlightened  legislator,  Mr.  William  Johnstone,  whom  a merciful 
Ministry  have  since  made  Inspector  of  Fisheries.  In  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  two  kings 
in  this  Suffolk  Brentford,  reign,  and  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  fourth  son 
of  the  Marquis,  sits  in  Parliament.  Caine,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
English  boroughs,  having  only  765  electors  on  the  roll,  had  a good 
deal  of  glory  reflected  upon  it  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1868, 
by  reason  of  its  connection  with  Mr.  Lowe.  In  that  year,  however. 
Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  left  college  with  an  honourable  record, 
and  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  returned  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  name  of  the  electors  of  Caine.  The  electoral 
history  of  Caine  is  portentously  placid.  Only  once  since  the  Reform 
Bill  has  it  known  the  anxieties  and  excitement  of  a contested  election. 
This  was  in  1859,  when  Mr.  Lowe  was  presented  with  the  borough, 
and  an  audacious  Conservative,  named  Henley,  presumed  to  dispute 
the  arrangement.  Caine,  though  unaccustomed  to  the  opportunity 
of  deciding  between  conflicting  claims,  nobly  did  its  duty,  returning 
Mr.  Lowe  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  by  103  votes  against  25.  In  those 
days  the  number  of  registered  electors  was  258. 

In  Cardiff  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  considerable  influence,  but  it 
has  been  ineffectually  used  against  the  predominance  of  Liberal 
feeling  which  has  uninterruptedly  maintained  a Liberal  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century.  In  Car- 
narvonshire Lord  Penrhyn  is  a tower  of  strength,  and  Lord  Penrhyn’s 
son  and  heir  represents  the  county  in  Parliament.  For  forty  years, 
with  a brief  interval  following  upon  the  great  Gladstone  triumph  in 
1868,  the  county  of  Carnarvon  has  been  an  appanage  of  the  always 
respectable,  and  now  noble,  family  at  Penrhyn  Castle.  Colonel 
Douglas-Pennant  being  in  1865  created  a peer  by  a grateful  Govern- 
ment, his  son,  Colonel  George  Douglas-Pennant,  took  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Honourable  George  did  not  prove  a 
brilliantly  shining  light,  and  there  followed  in  1868  the  alarming  and 
unexpected  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  6,000 
odd  electors.  But  at  the  first  opportunity — in  1874  to  wit — this 
reproach  was  removed  from  North  Wales;  a Douglas-Pennant  again 
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represented  Carnarvonshire,  and  the  anticipated  friction  at  the  axle 
of  the  earth  was  averted.  Penrhyn  Castle,  as  everyone  knows,  will 
be  again  pained  and  shocked  by  the  appearance  in  the  field  at  the 
iorthcoming  general  election  of  a popular  candidate,  who  will  dispute 
the  right  of  the  Honourable  George  to  a seat  in  Parliament,  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  does  not  abuse  by  too  great  frequency  of  use, 
Penrhyn  Castle  awaits  the  issue  with  confidence  and  dignity. 

In  Chester  the  Grosvenor  family  have  considerable  influence, 
which  ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  has  been  used  to  return  a Grosvenor 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Unhappily  for  the  Liberal  cause,  the  supply 
of  Grosvenors  fell  short  in  1869.  When  Earl  Grosvenor,  member  for 
Chester,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  then  Marquisate,  there  was  only 
one  brother  left,  and  he  was  member  for  Flintshire.  A second  Liberal 
was  returned  for  the  city;  but  the  first  place  on  the  poll  was  gained 
by  a Conservati\^e,  the  present  Chairman  of  Committees.  At  Chi- 
chester the  very  considerable  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is 
beneficially  exercised  to  provide  a seat  for  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  a 
statesman  otherwise  much  neglected  of  fortune.  At  Chippenham,  a 
little  Wilts  borough.  Sir  John  Neeld  has  a good  deal  of  property,  and 
once,  when  its  900  electors  returned  two  members,  did  the  borough 
the  favour  of  representing  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Goldney.  In  1868, 
the  representation  of  the  borough  being  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
Conservative  Reform  Bill,  the  Baronet  retired  gracefully,  leaving  Mr. 
Goldney  in  possession  of  the  field.  Sir  John  has,  however,  several 
sons  of  eligible  age,  and  should  the  ambition  of  any  one  of  them  be 
turned  towards  political  life,  we  may  miss  the  present  chirpy  member 
for  Chippenham. 

At  Cirencester  the  Bathurst  family  have  a good  deal  of  property. 

Tien  ta  foy'\  is  the  motto  of  this  noble  house,  and  it  may  be  added 
-that  they  have  also  held  to  their  borough,  a Bathurst  or  a friend  of 
the  family  having  filled  the  seat  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man 
goes.  The  present  earl  sat  for  the  borough  till  March  last  year, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House.  The  crisis  found  him 
unprepared  with  a proper  successor,  his  eldest  son  being  only  fifteen. 
This  is  a failing  which  time  will  mend.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Chester-Master  is  good  enough  to  keep  the  seat  warm,  and  Ciren- 
cester is  content. 

Dorchester  has  737  electors  and  Lord  Alington,  the  latter  of 
prime  importance  at  election  times.  Dudley  electorally  belongs  to 
the  earl  of  that  ilk.  The  heir  of  the  earldom.  Viscount  Ednam,  being 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  Mr.  Sheridan  continues  to  hold  a seat 
which  he  has  occupied  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
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Dungarvan  is,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  smallest  borough 
having  a representative  in  Parliament ; the  electoral  roll  numbers 
317.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  some  property  here,  but  his 
influence,  if  it  has  been  seriously  exerted,  has  never  prevailed  over 
the  claims  of  a popular  candidate.  Enniskillen  belongs,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  Earl  of  Erne.  His  son  and  heir,  Lord 
Crichton,  represents  the  borough. 

Eye,  in  Suffolk,  is  as  much  the  property  of  Sir  E.  Kerrison  as  the 
honourable  baronet’s  nose  or  his  right  arm.  From  1832  to  1865  it  was 
represented  by  a Sir  E.  Kerrison,  father  or  son.  In  July  1866,  the 
present  baronet,  growing  weary  of  legislative  duties,  retired  from  the 
borough,  nominating  as  his  successor  Lord  Barrington,  that  mute  but 
not  inglorious  minister.  Helstone,  a little  Cornwall  borough,  with 
its  thousand  electors,  dances  to  the  piping  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
But  other  influences  are  occasionally  at  work,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  in  two  successive  years,  1865  and  1866,  there  were  petitions, 
with  the  result  of  unseating  one  of  the  members.  At  Hertford  the 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy  is  tempered  by  that  of  Earl 
Cowper.  For  many  years,  dating  from  1835,  ^ Cowper  sat  for  the 
borough ; but  in  these  latter  days  the  influence  of  the  Conservative 
magnate  prevails,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  nephew,  Mr.  Balfour,  is 
member  for  Hertford.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  connections  with 
Horsham,  which,  forty  years  ago,  were  influential  enough  to  return 
two  young  Lord  Howards  for  the  borough.  But  of  late  the  place 
seems  to  have  outgrown  ducal  influence.  Huntingdon,  the  borough 
for  which  General  Peel  uninterruptedly  sat  from  the  date  of  the  Reform 
Bill  to  the  time  of  his  death,  owns  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, which,  tested  a couple  of  years  ago,  was  at  least  sufficiently 
powerful  to  defer  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Launceston  has  for  some  time  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  family  interests  of  the  Deakins.  Colonel  Deakin 
himself  elected  to  sit  at  the  last  general  election,  and  of  course  had 
a large  majority.  It  unfortunately  turned  out  that  some  of  these 
votes  had  been  obtained  by  means  which  the  election  judges  could 
not  overlook.  Colonel  Deakin  was  accordingly  unseated,  whereupon 
faithful  Launceston  elected  his  son.  Two  years  ago  a still  more 
affecting  evidence  of  fidelity  was  furnished  by  the  borough.  Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard  having  been  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  the 
Beaconsfield  Ministry,  met  with  an  almost  ludicrous  difficulty  in 
finding  a seat.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  he  tried,  always  with  the 
same  result.  The  matter  was  getting  rather  serious  for  the  Ministry, 
when  it  cccurred  to  Mr.  Deakin  (or  was  suggested  to' him)  to  offer  up 
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Launceston  on  the  altar  of  party  loyalty.  Accordingly  Mr.  Deakin, 
junior,  retired,  and  Launceston  gave  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  rejected  of  many  constituencies. 

Lichfield  has  from  time  immemorial  supplied  a seat  in  Parliament 
to  the  Anson  family.  From  1832  down  to  1865  there  has,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  an  Anson  sitting  for  Lichfield.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1867  took  one  of  the  seats  from  the  borough,  and  with  it 
apparently  the  influence  of  the  Ansons,  one  of  whom  at  the  election 
of  1868  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  In  Ludlow  the 
influence  of  Earl  Powis  is  considerable,  and  was  used  for  some  years 
to  secure  the  return  of  his  brother,  that  gallant  soldier  and  high-souled 
gentleman  the  late  Percy  Herbert.  In  Malmesbury,  Lords  Suffolk  and 
Radnor  divide  the  electoral  heritage.  A Lord  Andover,  the  heir  to 
the  Suffolk  earldom,  has  sat  for  the  borough  whenever  eligible  by 
existence  and  age.  When  there  has  not  been  a young  viscount  avail- 
able, an  honourable  Howard  of  the  Suffolk  family  has  been  thus  pro- 
vided for.  Here,  as  at  Lichfield,  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867 
was  to  alter  the  balance  ot  power,  and  in  1868  the  present  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  then  Lord  Andover,  appealed  in  vain  to  the  family  borough. 
Malton  is  not  less  the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  than  Wentworth 
House.  Since  1832,  whenever  a Fitzwilliam  has  been  available  he 
has  been  returned,  and  the  borough  is  now  represented  by  the  third 
son  of  the  earl.  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  looks  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont 
for  instruction  on  election  days.  The  present  earl  condescended  to 
sit  for  it  himself  till  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  pocket  borough  in  the  kingdom  is 
Newark,  which  will  for  all  time  have  a place  in  history  as  being  the 
borough/ which  first  sent  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Parliament  at  the  in- 
stance 6f  his  and  its  patron  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Formerly  the 
Pelham-Clintons  themselves  supplied  a member,  and  when  the 
present  young  Earl  of  Lincoln  reaches  man’s  estate  he  may  fill  the 
place  his  father  once  occupied.  The  Earl  of  Harewood  is  a peer 
whose  interest  candidates  for  Northallerton  would  do  well  to  culti- 
vate. The  earl’s  family  were  for  a long  time  kept  out  of  their  birth- 
right by  a sturdy  Liberal  named  Battie  Wrightson.  But  after  three 
pitched  battles,  ranging  from  1841  to  1866,  the  rights  of  property 
were  vindicated,  and  a Lascelles  represented  Northallerton.  Portar- 
lington  has  140  registered  electors,  and  Lord  Portarlington  might, 
if  he  pleased  and  if  the  law  permitted,  return  one  of  his  carriage 
horses.  As  it  is,  he  has  handed  over  the  care  of  the  borough  and  its 
electors  to  his  cousin  and  heir.  Colonel  Dawson  Darner,  who,  on  the 
whole,  has  not  proved  a success. 
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Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  owns  the  sway  of  the  Earls  of  Zetland. 
For  several  successive  Parliaments  after  the  Reform  era  a Dundas, 
sometimes  two,  were  forthcoming  to  represent  the  borough.  The 
present  earl  was  sitting  for  Richmond  when  he  was  called  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  relative,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dundas,  fortui- 
tously happening  to  be  at  liberty,  was  forthwith  inducted  into  the 
vacant  seat.  For  Ripon,  the  heir  of  the  marquisate,  Earl  de  Grey, 
sits.  Tamworth  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  Peels,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  family  has,  with  characteristic  modesty,  elected 
himself.  The  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Tavistock  has 
consistently  been  directed  to  returning  a member  of  the  Russell 
family.  The  brother  of  the  present  duke  sits  to-day  in  succession, 
longo  inteivallo^  to  the  great  Lord  John.  To  Lord  Lonsdale  and  his 
influence  in  Whitehaven  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  presence  on  the  Treasury  Bench  of  that 
distinguished  soldier-lawyer  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  has  considerable  influence  in  Wilton,  and  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  represents  the  borough  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  Woodstock  has  been 
for  a century  and  a half  the  Parliamentary  bower  of  the  Marlborough 
family.  Amurath  has  succeeded  to  Amurath  with  unquestioned 
regularity.  If  the  member  for  Woodstock  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  heir  to  the  Dukedom  (the  Marquis  of  Blandford),  it  is  a younger 
brother  or  an  uncle ; but,  in  any  case,  a Churchill. 

Here  are  over  thirty  boroughs  in  which  the  influence  of  an 
individual  or  a family  is  at  least  equal  to,  and  often  overpowers,  that 
of  the  so-called  constituency.  Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Port- 
arlington,  no  crying  scandal  is  created.  Things  might  be  much 
worse ; but  they  might  be  considerably  better.  Such  as  it  is,  the 
evil  suggests  its  own  remedy.  It  is  only  in  boroughs  where  the 
electoral  roll  is  limited  to  one  or  two  thousand  persons  that  the 
exercise  of  landlord  influence  is  possible  or  practicable.  When 
the  inevitable  redistribution  of  seats  takes  place,  the  doom  of  pocket 
boroughs  will  have  finally  arrived,  and  Eye,  Portarlington,  Caine, 
Ludlow,  Malton,  and  a score  more  relics  of  the  pre-Reform  era  will 
be  wiped  off  the  Parliamentary  record,  and  their  votes  given  to 
populations  ir  stead  of  to  peers. 


THE  MEMBER  FOR  THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS. 


THE  OLD  TAVERN  LIFE. 


Dr.  JOHNSON  used  to  say  that  a tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity,  and  that  there  was  no  private  house  in 
which  people  could  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as  in  a capital  tavern. 
^^As  soon  as  I enter  the  door  of  a tavern,”  he  said,  in  one  of  his 
oracular  utterances,  ‘‘  I experience  an  oblivion  of  care  and  a freedom 
from  solicitude  : when  I am  seated,  I find  the  master  courteous,  and 
the  servants  obsequious  to  my  call ; anxious  to  know  and  ready  to 
supply  my  wants  : wine  then  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me 
to  free  conversatioh  and  an  interchange  of  discourse  with  those 
whom  I most  love  : I dogmatise  and  am  contradicted,  and  in  this 
conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I delight.” 

Alas  for  the  instability  of  all  human  institutions,  the  old  taverns 
have  passed  away  with  so  many  other  better  and  worse  things,  and 
the  Doctor’s  words  have  no  more  significance  in  the  present  age  than 
though  they  described  the  customs  of  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath- 
Pilezer.  The  cosy  old  tavern  in  which  every  customer  was  known  to 
and  welcomed  by  the  host  and  hostess,  greeted  with  hair-pullings  by 
the  men-servants,  and  curtsies  by  the  women,  has  swollen  into  the 
huge,  comfortless  hotel,  with  its  pompous  manager — to  whom  guests 
are  merely  items  in  an  account-book,  and  who  would  not  deign  to  be 
a personality  to  any  one  under  a duke  or  a cabinet  minister — with 
its  automatic  servants,  who,  like  prison  warders,  know  the  people 
they  wait  upon  only  by  their  numbers  ; vast  wildernesses  of  dreariness 
and  pretentiousness,  and  of  that  shoddy  gentility  we  have  borrowed 
from  America.  Or,  worse  still,  the  cosy  old  parlour  with  its  red 
curtains,  its  beam-crossed  ceiling,  dusky  with  the  smoke  of  genera- 
tions, its  sawdusted  floor,  long  tables,  comfortable  wooden  chairs 
and  settles,  and  blazing  fire  has  degenerated  into  the  flashy  bar  of 
the  gin-palace,  with  its  gilded  mirrors  and  execrable  tawdry  decora- 
tions— another  blessing  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  domestic  life  of  Old  England  which  has 
been  so  graphically  and  lovingly  described  in  our  literature  as  that 
of  the  tavern.  It  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold,  in  the  opening 
pages  of  Chaucer’s  famous  poem.  A stirring  sight  must  it  have  been 
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upon  that  April  evening,  looking  down  from  the  wooden  galleries  of 
the  “ Tabard,”  to  see  that  goodly  company  of  nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims  entering  the  great  court-yard  : the  grave,  soberly  clad  Knight, 
on  his  good  horse;  the  lusty  young  Squire,  with  his  long  curling  hair, 
his  embroidered  dress,  that  looked  like  a mead. 

All  full  of  freshe  flowres  white  and  red  ; 

the  Yeoman,  in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  his  sheaf  of  peacock 
arrows ; the  pretty  gentle  Nun,  in  neat  cloak  and  seemly  wimple ; the 
Monk,  in  fur- trimmed  gown,  gold-fastened  hood,  and  supple  boots 
the  stout  begging  Friar,  with  his  tippets  stuffed  full  of  knives  and  ‘pins 

To  given  faire  wives  ; 

the  Merchant,  in  motley,”  with  his  forked  beard  and  Flandrish 
beaver  hat  ” ; the  Clerk,  Chaucer  himself,  in  threadbare  cloak ; the 
Sergeant  of  Law,  in  medley  coat  ” and  striped  silk  sash ; the  Shipman 
in  gown  of  coarse  cloth;  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  red  and  sky-blue; 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  wondrous  epitome,  each  a distinct  and 
picturesque  figure  of  the  days  before  dull  Fashion  had  reduced  the 
presentment  of  humanity  to  a hideous  uniformity.  What  a clatter  of 
hoofs,  what  a Babel  of  tongues,  what  a running  to  and  fro  of  servants, 
what  a commotion  in  kitchen  and  cellar  there  must  have  been  that 
night ! But  the  ‘‘  Tabard  ” was  equal  to  the  occasion  : 

The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 

and  all  were  accommodated  with  the  best.  And  when  the  meal  was 
prepared — and  what  a meal  of  beef  and  venison  and  giant  pasties, 
and  cakes  perhaps  for  the  ladies,  good  ale  and  wine  and  mead,  it  must 
have  been — for  men  and  women  had  digestions  in  those  days,  and 
drank  water  only  when  they  could  get  nothing  better — and  when  all 
was  served  in  the  long,  rush-strown,  low-ceiled  “pilgrim’s  room,”  lit 
up  by  a blazing  fire  of  logs,  and  by  red  flaring  torches,  all  sat  down  to 
supper,  according  to  each  one’s  degree,  but  all  at  the  same  board  ; 
Knight  and  Yeoman,  Franklin  and  Ploughman,  Abbot  and  begging 
Friar,  Sergeant-at-Law  and  Shipman,  in  a simple  equality  that  could 
exist  only  in  an  aristocratic  age.  Vv^hat  a jovial  company  it  must 
have  been  ! What  platterfuls  of  the  good  food  the  Monk,  the  Friar, 
the  Sompnour,  and  the  Miller  must  have  devoured,  for 

His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a furnace. 

Not  an  appetising  sight,  to  our  modern  ideas,  to  see  those  huge  fingers 
groping  in  the  pasties  for  savoury  morsels,  especially  to  the  dainty 
Nun  who  reached  out  her  hand  so  seemly  after  her  meat,  that  never 

...  let  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall, 

Ne  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauce  deep. 
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What  quips  and  cranks,  and  jests  and  laughter,  and  snatches  of  song — 
not  always  of  the  most  decorous,  and  at  which  the  pretty  Nun  must 
have  blushed,  and  the  Knight  and  the  Man  of  Law  have  looked  grave 
— were  bandied  between  Pardoner  and  Sompnour,  and  Miller  and 
Friar,  between  Franklin  and  Wife  of  Bath, 

But  the  presiding  genius  of  the  feast  is  mine  Host : 

A seemly  man  our  Hoste  was  withal 
For  to  have  been  a marshall  in  a hall ; 

A large  man  he  was,  with  eyen  steep  ; 

A fairer  burgess  is  there  none  in  Chepe  : 

Bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise,  and  well  ytaught. 

And  of  manhood  ylacked  him  right  naught. 

This  is  no  humble,  bowing  sycophant,  but  a man  who  holds  his  own 
with  the  best  of  his  guests,  sits  at  table  with  them,  arranges  their 
entertainment  on  the  road,  proposes  to  treat  the  best  story-teller 
to  a supper  on  his  return  from  Canterbury,  rides  with  them  as 
their  guide,  and  stipulates  that  any  person  who  shall  gainsay  his 
judgment 

Shall  pay  for  all  we  spenden  by  the  way. 

In  fine,  he  becomes  the  director  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  every  person, 
of  whatever  condition  he  may  be,  must  defer  to  him.  The  tone  of  per- 
fect equality  in  which  he  addresses  his  guests,  which  is  rather  that  of 
some  rich  gentleman  extending  a magnificent  hospitality  than  of  a 
public  caterer,  is  highly  significant  of  the  social  position  of  the 
tavern-keeper  of  the  day,  and  Harry  Bailly  is  drawn  from  life. 

A famous  place  was  the  old  borough  of  Southwark  in  those  days 
for  noble  inns,  for  its  main  thoroughfare  was  the  high  road  to  Kent 
and  to  all  the  south-east  of  England,  and  bodies  of  pilgrims  were 
ever  wending  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  saintly  Thomas,  and  all  who 
traded  with  Kentish  towns,  or  journeyed  backwards  and  forwards  to 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  either  for  war,  or  pleasure,  or  com- 
merce, must  pass  along  that  way.  So  that  these  innkeepers  did  a 
thriving  trade,  and  were  men  of  mark  among  the  burgesses.  Mine 
host  was  a very  centre  of  news — a kind  of  living  newspaper  to  all 
the  neighbourhood,  for  he  was  usually  the  first  to  hear  the  tidings 
of  the  world  beyond.  Sitting  beside  his  blazing  hearth  of  a night,  he 
would  listen  to  the  merchant  discoursing  of  trade  and  the  price  of  wool, 
how  the  wars  were  impoverishing  the  kingdom  and  closing  the  foreign 
markets  against  him  ; here  the  maimed  soldier  would  fight  his  battles 
o’er  again,”  and  ‘‘  show  how  fields  were  won,”  and  tell  of  great  battles 
and  defeats  of  the  enemy,  and  stories,  a little  exaggerated,  of  the 
prowess  of  our  noble  English  captains  j the  monk  and  the  pardoner 
would  relate  the  last  new  discovery  of  saintly  relics,  and  describe  the 
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last  new  miracle  accomplished  by  the  nail-parings  of  some  holy 
ascetic,  and,  perhaps,  the  last  ecclesiastical  scandal ; the  travelled 
gallant  would  discourse  eloquently  upon  the  last  new  Italian  fashion 
in  shoes  and  gipsires,  and  perhaps  chime  in  with  the  merchant  in 
talk  upon  brocades  and  velvets  j while  a yeoman  from  some  distant 
part  and  some  trader  of  Southwark  would  talk  in  grave,  low  voices, 
upon  the  extravagance  of  the  Court,  the  tyranny  of  the  favourites, 
the  oppressive  taxation,  the  starving  people,  and  the  fierce  discontent 
that  threatened  every  day  to  burst  into  rebellion. 

Passing  from  the  dark  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Richards,  of 
French  wars,  Romanism,  and  unlettered  barbarism,  into  the  bright 
effulgence  of  the  Elizabethan  era  of  genius  and  letters,  we  come 
upon  quite  another  aspect  of  tavern  life,  and  quit  the  “Tabard  ” and 
the  “White  Hart”  for  the  “ Mermaid,”  the  “ Devil,”  the  “Mitre,” 
and  the  “ Boar’s  Head.”  The  “ Mermaid  ” has  been  immortalised  in 
that  famous  letter  of  Master  Francis  Beaumont,  written  to  Ben 
Jonson  from  the  country,  while  he  lay  and  dreamt  “of  your  full 
Mermaid  wine.” 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life  ; then,  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past  : wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly, 

Hll  that  were  cancelled  ; and  when  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty ; though  but  downright  fools,  more  wise. 

The  “ Mermaid  ” was  situated  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  with 
another  entrance  in  Friday  Street.  Here,  according  to  a tradition  we 
are  loth  to  reject,  Raleigh  instituted  a club  of  which  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and 
many  others  were  members  ; here  it  was  that  some  of  the  famous  wit 
combats  took  place  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  which  Fuller^ 
compares  to  a fight  between  a Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English 
man-of-war.  “ Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher 
in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances ; Shakespeare,  with 

’ Fuller’s  description,  however,  must  have  been  gathered  from  tradition  ; he 
could  never  have  been  present  at  these  meetings,  as  he  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died. 
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the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
turn  with  all  tides,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  wit  and  his  invention.” 

No  less  famous  than  the  “ Mermaid  ” was  the  Devil,”  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  Child’s  Place,” 
and  in  which  was  held  the  Apollo  club,  of  which  rare  Ben  was  the 
president.  The  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a black  ground, 
written  by  Jonson,  and  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  room  in 
which  the  meetings  were  held,  is  still  preserved,  together  with  the 
bust  of  Apollo,  in  Child’s  Bank;  the  merry,  rollicking  lines  show 
what  jolly  topers  these  worshippers  of  the  Sun  God  were.  Thus 
they  run  : — 

Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 

Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  bottle : 

All  his  answers  are  divine, 

Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop  drinkers, 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinkers  ; ’ 

He  the  half  of  life  abuses, 

That  sits  watering  with  the  Muses. 

Those  dull  girls  no  good  can  mean  us  ; 

Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Venus, 

And  the  poet’s  horse  accounted  ; 

Ply  it,  and  you  all  are  mounted. 

’Tis  the  true  Phoebian  liquor, 

Cheers  the  brain,  makes  wit  the  quicker. 

Pays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases, 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 

Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow. 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 

‘‘  Old  Sim  ” was  Simon  Wadloe,  the  landlord,  a man  of  Falstafhan 
proportions,  and  a witty  fellow  himself,  as  the  host  of  such  wits 
ought  to  have  been,  and  upon  whom,  it  is  supposed,  was  written  the 
famous  catch  ‘‘  Old  Sir  Simon  the  king.”  Over  the  clock  in  the 
kitchen  was  inscribed  in  Latin  a motto  which  signified,  If  the 
wine  of  last  night  did  not  agree  with  you,  take  another  glass  in  the 
morning  and  it  will  serve  for  medicine.” 

So  fond  was  Ben  Jonson  of  this  tavern  that  he  is  said  to  have 
lodged  at  a comb-maker’s,  just  outside  Temple  Bar,  in  order  to  be 
close  to  it.  He  wrote  the  ‘‘  Leges  Convivales  ” in  very  choice  Latin, 
in  imitation  of  the  rules  of  Roman  entertainments,  and  they  were 
engraved  in  black  marble,  and  fixed  up  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
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room.  They  enjoined  that  each  one  should  pay  his  own  shot,  unless 
in  the  case  of  a friend  being  brought  in  ; they  banished  the  sad,  the 
lewd  fop,  and  the  sot  as  the  plagues  of  good  company,  for  their 
state  was  to  be  composed  only  of  the  learned,  the  'vsdtty,  the  jovial, 
the  gay,  the  generous,  and  the  honest  ; and  to  exalt  the  delight,  no 
one  was  to  be  debarred  from  his  choice  female  mate;  the  cooking 
was  to  be  good,  and  the  taste  of  each  guest  was  to  be  consulted ; 
there  was  to  be  no  disturbance  about  place  or  precedence,  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  nice  breeding  or  vain  pride  ; the  waiters  were  to  be 
always  on  the  alert,  and  always  silent,  and  the  wine  was  to  be  of  the 
best  under  pain  of  a broken  head  to  mine  host,  and  no  sober  bigot 
was  to  think  it  a sin  to  push  round  the  moderate,  bottle  ; the  contests 
were  to  be  of  books  rather  than  of  wine,  the  company  were  to  be 
neither  noisy  nor  mute,  all  serious  and  dhdne  subjects  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  entertainment  was  to  conclude  with  mirth,  vit, 
dancing  and  singing,  that  every  sense  might  be  regaled  with  delight; 
raillery  was  to  be  Tsnthout  malice,  dull  poems  were  not  to  be  read; 
but  a snug  corner  was  to  be  found  for  the  love-sick  to  sigh  in  ; there 
was  to  be  no  fighting  vdth  goblets,  nor  breaking  of  windows,  nor 
destroying  of  furniture  in  wanton  pranks,  and  whoever  published 
what  was  said  or  done  at  these  assemblies  was  to  be  for  ever 
banished. 

If  that  dull,  cold  marble  bust  of  bright  Apollo,  now  slumbering 
in  the  dusty,  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  old  banking  house, 
could  but  be  endowed  for  one  hour  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
memory,  what  rare  stories,  what  wit  it  could  rescue  from  everlasting 
oblivion,  telling  us  more  of  the  man  Shakespeare  and  his  glorious 
companions  than  biographers  and  commentators  have  been  able  to 
glean  in  a hundred  years’  search.  Imagination  may  picture  some- 
thing of  the  scene  and  the  characters,  may  image  forth  the  great 
president’s  herculean  form  seated  in  state,  his  rugged  ill-carv’ed 
features,  redeemed  by  intellectual  fire,  gleaming  with  witty  malice,  as 
he  hurls  some  terrible  bolt  of  satire  at  an  adversary ; the  noble, 
pensive  face — so  full  of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  with  its  vast  super- 
structure of  forehead — of  the  gentle  Shakespeare,  lit  up  by  the  merry 
humour  of  the  moment;  that  model  of  a handsome,  gallant  gentleman, 
Francis  Beaumont, — and  how  handsome  the  men  of  that  age  were, 
what  a refined  type  of  countenance  was  theirs,  so  different  from  the 
coarse,  sensual  visages  of  those  of  the  post-revolution  period,  and  the 
mean  vailgarity  of  the  nineteenth  century  I Beside  him  is  his  fidus 
Achates,  with  whom  his  name  is  to  be  so  inextricably  associated  that 
the  one  can  never  be  thought  of  without  the  other  following  like  a final 
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syllable.  Thither,  too,  doubtless,  came  Raleigh,  with  his  fine  face, 
bronzed  on  the  Spanish  main,  to  give  a flavour  of  the  sea  and  the  camp 
to  the  rich  medley  dish  of  wit  Some  of  the  players,  too,  would  walk 
up  from  the  “ Blackfriars  ” ^nth  Shakespeare,  after  the  play  was  over,  the 
stately  Burbadge  and  witty  roystering  Will  Kempe,  not  to  know  both 
of  whom  was  to  be  a person  of  very  little  consequence  in  those  days. 
And  so  we  may  go  on  imaging  until  we  have  assembled  all  the  wit  of 
the  age,  as  doubtless  it  was  at  difierent  times,  around  Jonson’s  elbow 
chair.  ^Miat  a symposium  ! Could  the  ancients  have  shown  any- 
thing like  it?  Perhaps;  but  certainly  not  the  modems  of  any  other  era. 
A\Tiat  flagons  of  canary  and  sack,  and  clar}^  and  sherris,  must  the 
jovial  crew  have  despatched,  amidst  the  fumes  of  the  Virginian  weed, 
from  the  pipes  of  Jonson  and  Raleigh,  and  all  who  had  studied  the 
^ noble  ” art  introduced  by  the  gallant  Sir  Walter.^  And  thus,  leaning 
back  in  our  easy  chairs,  we  may  conjure  up  a faint  picture  of  tliose 
nights  at  the  “Mermaid”  and  the  “DeWl,”  but  the  aiiy^ phantoms  are 
speechless ; and  they  may  laugh,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  move  like 
puppets, — we  may  even  fancy  we  hear  the  thunder  of  Ben’s  stentorian 
lungs, — but  no  imagination,  however  vivid,  can  bring  forth  out  of  the 
silent  past  the  glo'^nng  w’ords,  the  soul  of  those  S}Tnposia ; f/i^y  have 
vanished  into  eternal  silence.  One  or  two  stories,  apocr}q)hal  maybe, 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  repeating.  Here 
is  a specimen ; it  is  told  of  a country  squire,  brought  to  the  club  one 
night  by  a member,  who  doubtless  thought  to  deeply  impress  this 
wanderer  from  bucolic  regions  by  the  brilliant  company  he  would  find 
himself  among.  But  the  yokel,  instead  of  listening,  talked,  and  all  his 
conversation  was  about  his  own  importance,  his  daily  habits,  and  his 
large  property;  until  Jonson,  losing  all  patience,  roared  out,  “VTat 
do  your  diet  and  your  clods  signify  to  me  ? VTiere  you  have  an 
acre  of  land  I have  ten  acres  of  wit.”  To  which  the  man  of  clods 
replied  sharply  and  readily,  “ Have  you  so,  good  master  wfiseacre?” 
which  was  a retort  Ben  did  not  look  for,  and  he  growled  forth, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter,  for  all  loved  to  hear  the  dogmatist  put  down, 
that  he  had  never  been  “ so  pricked  by  a hobnail  before.” 

Another  famous  tavern  of  the  day  was  the  “ Mitre  ” in  Fleet 

^ Smoking  was  regarded  as  “ a noble  art  ” upon  its  first  introduction.  Every 
druggist’s  or  tobacconist’s  shop  was  an  academy,  where  professors  initiated 
aspirants  in  the  galan  ebolitis,  the  euripus,  the  whiff,  how  to  suppress  and  when 
to  emit  the  smoke  ; and  tobacco  was  accredited  by  its  vendors  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful medicinal  properties,  was  proclaimed  to  be  a panacea  for  almost  ever}’  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Ben  Jonson  and  nearly  all  the  old  dramatists  abound  in  allusions 
to  it ; all  except  Shakespeare,  who  never  once  makes  any  mention  of  it — a most 
strange  and  unaccountable  omission  in  so  universal  a genius. 
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Street ; therein  is  laid  one  of  the  scenes  of  Every  Man  Out  of  his 
Humour,”  and  Carlo  falls  into  as  great  rapture  over  the  wine  as 
would  a puff  advertisement  in  this  present  year  of  grace  ; it  is  nectar, 
the  very  soul  of  the  grape,  it  will  heat  the  brain  and  kindle  the 
imagination.  The  house  was  celebrated  for  its  suppers,  and  “ a ‘ Mitre  ’ 
supper”  passed  into  a saying  to  describe  all  that  was  exceillent  in  the 
way  of  feasting.  An  old  MS.  song  bearing  the  title  Shakspeare’s 
Rime  which  he  made  at  the  Mytre  in  Fleet  Street,”  and  believed 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  to  be  genuine,  has  been  preserved,  which  runs 
thus  : — 

Give  me  a cup  of  rich  Canary  wine, 

Which  was  the  Mitre’s  (drink)  and  now  is  mine ; 

Of  which  had  Horace  and  Anacreon  tasted 

Their  lives  as  well  as  lines  till  now  had  lasted. 

A century  and  a half  later  we  shall  look  in  at  the  old  Fleet  Street 
tavern  again,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  quite  a different  group.  The 
“ Three  Cranes,”  in  Thames  Street,  is  another  inn  mentioned  by 
Jonson  as  being  frequented  by  the  “ ‘Mitre  ’ and  ‘ Mermaid  ’ men,” 
and  there  were  doubtless  many  others  where  Ben’s  herculean  form  and 
Shakespeare’s  gentle  face  were  familiar.  But  the  tavern  of  all  taverns 
the  most  famous,  in  a Shakespearian  sense,  is  the  “ Boar’s  Head  ” 
in  Eastcheap.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  the  exact  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  statue  of  William  IV.  The  old  inn,  of  course,  went  down 
in  the  great  fire,  and  among  the  debris  was  found  a boar’s  head  carved 
in  bas-relief  upon  wood,  set  in  a circular  frame,  formed  by  two  boars’ 
tusks  mounted  in  silver  ; upon  the  back  was  an  inscription : “ William 
Brooke,  landlord  of  the  Bore’s  Hedde,  Estchepe  1566.”  The 
tavern  was  rebuilt  in  1668,  and  it  was  in  the  new  house,  not 
Shakespeare’s,  with  its  oak  floor.  Gothic  windows  and  ponderous 
mantelpiece,  that  Goldsmith  ruminated  so  pleasantly,  by  the  pleasant 
fire,  in  the  very  room,  as  he  loved  to  think,  “ where  old  Sir  John 
Falstaff  cracked  his  jokes,  and  in  the  very  chair  which  was  honoured 
by  Prince  Henry,  and  sometimes  polluted  by  his  immortal  merry 
companions.”  The  old  “ Boar’s  Head  ” must  have  been  a favourite 
house  of  Shakespeare’s,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  selected  it  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  most  exquisite  comedy  the  world  possesses.  What  a 
picture  of  the  old  tavern  life  is  there  presented  ! at  an  inn,  as  in  the 
grave,  all  men  seemed  to  be  equal : the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  bully, 
the  drawer,  and  the  prince,  jostled  each  other  with  equal  free- 
dom. The  “ Chepe  ” was  once  famous  for  wit  and  wassail,  “ the 
clattering  of  pewter  pots,  harp,  pipe,  and  sawtrie.”  Alas,  how  changed 
the  picture  now  ! for  dirt  and  dulness  commend  me  to  that  hideous 
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neighbourhood  above  all  others  in  London.  The  elder  tavern  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  might  have  numbered 
Chaucer  among  its  guests  as  well  as  Shakespeare.  When  the  second 
house  rose,  after  the  fire,  it  was  not  unmindful  of  its  immortaliser,  for 
the  figures  of  Sir  John  and  Prince  Hal,  carved  in  oak,  supported  a 
beam  on  each  side  the  door.  But  it  ceased  to  be  an  inn  long  before 
it  was  finally  demolished. 

The  advent  of  Praise-God-Barebones  put  an  end  to  these  jovial 
days  : poets,  wits,  and  players  were  banished  as  unclean  things;  and 
the  taverns  that  were  allowed  to  keep  open  resounded  with  the  doc- 
trinal disputations  and  nasal  hymns  of  the  saints,  in  place  of  the  merry 
laugh  and  witty  jests  of  the  ungodly.  And  the  Restoration  did  not 
bring  back  to  the  taverns  their  old  importance,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  beverage  raising  up  a formidable  rival  in  the  coffee-houses.  Bitter 
were  the  diatribes  fulminated  by  the  old  topers  against  these  exotics  ; 
it  was  prophesied  that  men  would  become  as  unfruitful  as  the  deserts 
whence  the  berry  was  brought,  and  that  the  race  would  ultimately 
dwindle  into  a nation  of  pigmies  and  apes.  Ben  Jonson’s  manly 
ghost  and  the  noble  phantoms  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  “who 
drank  pure  nectar  with  rich  canary  ennobled,”  were  apostrophised  to 
look  down  upon  these  sons  of  nought,  who  gave  up  the  pure  blood  of 
the  grape  for  a filthy  drink,  syrup  of  soot,  essence  of  old  shoes,  the 
aroma  of  which  was  called  a stink,  and  its  drinkers  “ horses  at  a 
trough.”  But  its  introducers  accredited  it  with  as  many  virtues  as 
its  traducers  did -with  evils ; it  was  said  to  make  the  heart  light,  it  was 
good  for  sore  eyes,  for  a cough,  was  a cure  for  gout,  dropsy  and  scurvy, 
king’s  evil,  spleen,  hypochondriac  winds;  it  would  keep  the  skin 
white  and  clean,  and,  however  hot  it  might  be  drunk,  would  never 
bum  the  mouth  or  tongue.  The  coffee-house,  as  the  newer 
fashion,  won  the  day,  and  wit  and  learning  migrated  from  the 
“ Mitre  ” and  the  ‘‘  Devil  ” to  “ Wills,”  the  “ Bedford,”  and  the 
“ Grecian,”  and  the  tavern  never  won  back  its  old  position.  Every 
man  who  pretended  to  make  any  figure  in  the  world  was  not  a day 
absent  from  the  coffee-house  he  affected.  “ At  twelve,”  says  Defoe, 
in  his  “ Journey  through  England,”  “ the  beau  monde  is  assembled  in 
various  coffee  or  chocolate  houses,  of  which  the  best  are  so  near  one 
another,  that  we  can  see  the  society  of  all  in  less  than  an  hour.  We 
are  carried  to  these  places  in  a kind  of  chair,  or  litter,  at  the  very 
reasonable  cost  of  a guinea  a week,  or  a shilling  an  hour.”  “ Wills,” 
through  Dryden’s  patronage,  was  the  resort  of  the  wits  ; so  was  the 
“ Bedford  ” in  after  years  ; “ Child’s,”  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  of  the 
clergy  ; “ St  James’s/’  of  the  military  and  the  Whigs  ; the  “ Cocoa 
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Tree,”  of  the  Tories  ; the  “ Old  Man,”  or  Royal  Coffee  House,” 
of  the  beaux,  etc.  etc.  Like  the  taverns,  each  was  distinguished 
by  a sign, — as,  indeed,  was  every  place  of  business  in  those  days — 
and,  except  in  a difference  of  beverage,  the  life  of  the  two  resorts  was 
much  the  same.  If  there  were  no  strong  drinks,  tobacco  was  smoked 
in  large  quantities  at  most  of  the  houses,  and  especially  at  “ Wills,” 
where  “ Earls  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks  and  bands, 
pert  Templars,  sheepish  lads  from  the  universities,  translators  and 
index-makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze,”  all  pressed  to  get  near 
the  chair  of  glorious  John.  Ned  Ward,  in  “ The  London  Spy,”  gives 
a striking  contrast  to  this  picture  in  his  description  of  the  “ Old 
Man.”  “We  ascended  a pair  of  stairs  which  brought  us  into  an  old- 
fashioned  room,  where  a gaudy  crowd  of  odoriferous  Tom  Essences 
were  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  not  daring  to  convert  them  to  their  intended  use,  lest  it 
should  put  the  foretops  of  their  wigs  into  some  disorder.  We 
squeezed  through  till  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  at  a small 
table  we  sat  down,  and  observed  that  it  was  as  great  a rarity  to  have 
anybody  call  for  a dish  of  Politician’s  Porridge,  or  any  other  liquor, 
as  it  is  to  hear  a man  call  for  a pipe  of  tobacco  ; their  whole  exercise 
being  to  charge  and  discharge  their  nostrils,  and  keep  the  curls  of 
their  perriwigs  in  proper  order.  The  clashing  of  their  snush-box  lids 
in  opening  and  shutting,  made  more  noise  than  their  tongues.  Bows 
and  cringes  of  the  newest  mode  were  .here  exchanged  ’twixt 
friend  and  friend  with  wonderful  exactness.  They  made  a humming 
like  so  many  hornets  in  a country  chimney,  not  with  their  talking,  but 
with  their  whispering  over  their  new  Minuets  and  Bories  (a  Spanish- 
French  dance),  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  if  only  freed  from 
their  snush-box.”  ^ 

The  ages  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  were  hard-drinking  times,  and 
if  the  morning  was  devoted  to  the  coffee-houses,  the  taverns  still 
claimed  the  wits  at  night.  Dick  Steele  frequently  drank  himself 
under  the  table  at  the  “ Kit-Kat  ” club,  in  Shire  Lane,  and  had  to  be 
carried  to  his  chair.  That  same  delightful  writer  gives  us  a striking 
picture  of  another  phase  of  old  tavern  life,  the  dull  and  prosaic,  in 

* Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dorset,  gives  a strong  and  not  agreeable  picture  of  the 
tavern  life  of  the  Restoration.  “ Sackville,  who  was  then  Lord  Buckhiirst,  with 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  going  into  the  balcony  exposed  themselves  to  the  populacein 
very  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked, 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  language,  that  the  public  indignation 
was  awakened  ; the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and  being  repulsed,  drovQ 
in  the  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house.” 
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his  description  of  the  club  held  at  the  “ Trumpet/^  The  original 
fifteen  members  have  been  reduced,  by  the  severity  of  the  laws  in 
arbitrary  times  and  the  natural  effects  of  old  age,  to  five.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Natch,  the  oldest  member,  has  possession  of  the  right-hand  chair, 
and  is  the  only  one  privileged  to  stir  the  fire  j he  is  a gentleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  who  has  run  through  his  estate  in  hounds,  horses,  and 
cock-fighting,  but  who  is  always  descanting  upon  his  pedigree.  Major 
Matchlock  has  served  in  the  civil  wars,  and  believes  no  action  in  Europe 
worth  talking  about  since  Marston  Moor.  There  is  old  Dick  Reptile, 
who  speaks  little  himself,  but  laughs  at  all  jokes  ; he  always  brings 
his  nephew,  a youth  of  eighteen,  with  him,  “ to  shew  him  good  com- 
pany, and  give  him  a taste  of  the  world,”  but  whenever  he  opens  his 
mouth  he  is  told  by  his  uncle,  “ Ay,  ay  ! Jack,  you  young  men 
think  us  fools ; but  we  old  men  know  you  are.”  There  is  also  a 
Bencher,  the  wit  of  the  company,  who  tells  stories  of  Jack  Ogle, 
and,  having  got  ten  distichs  of  ‘‘  Hudibras  ” by  heart,  never  quits 
the  club  without  repeating  them.  The  fifth  is  Isaac  Bickerstaff  him- 
self. Each  night  Sir  Geoffrey  traces  his  descent  on  both  sides  for 
several  generations,  and  tells  the  story  of  Old  Gauntlett,  a cock  upon 
whose  head  he  had  once  won  five  hundred  and  lost  two  thousand  ; 
the  Major  gives  a description  of  the  battle  of  Naseby  ; the  Bencher 
recites  his  ‘‘Hudibras,”  and  Old  Reptile  repeats  his  formula.  The  club 
meets  at  six,  and  at  ten  Isaac’s  maid  comes  vdth  a lantern  to  conduct 
him  home.  Very  decorously  put,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  but  we  know  you 
have  been  found  at  the  “ Kit-Kat  ” frequently  at  tv'o  or  three  in 
the  morning,  and  -when  you  pay  a visit  to  Dick  Estcourt,  the  actor 
and  incomparable  mimic,  at  the  “ Bumper,”  in  St.  James’s  Street, 
your  “ dear  Prue  ” has  to  wait  up  for  you  long  after  ten  o’clock. 

Passing  on  to  the  J ohnsonian  era,  we  find  the  coffee-houses  begin  to 
decrease  in  popularity,  and  the  tavern  is  once  more  in  the  ascendent. 
We  hear  little  of  the  dear  old  Doctor  at  the  coffee-houses,  but  much 
of  him  at  the  “ Mitre.”  It  was  there,  perhaps  in  the  veiy  room  which 
had  witnessed  the  revels  of  Shakespeare  and  his  boon  companions, 
that  Johnson  and  Boswell  took  their  first  supper  together,  and  it 
became  thereafter  their  favourite  resort.  There  were  some  strong 
points  of  resemblance,  both  personal  and  mental,  between  Samuel 
J ohnson  and  Ben  J onson.  Each  was  abnormally  ugly  and  of  leviathan 
proportions,  each  was  fond  of  ancient  learning,  and  each  was  caustic 
and  dogmatic ; if  the  ghosts  of  the  old  days  ever  revisited  this  scene 
of  former  revelry,  they  must  have  been  startled  at  the  oracular 
thunderings  of  the  later  guest,  and  have  fancied  that  mighty  Ben 
had  bee-n  Brought  back -from- -th£  world,  of  shadows,  and  clothed 
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anew  in  the  flesh.  Cosy  but  somewhat  ponderous  in  their  gaiety  must 
these  meetings  have  been,  very  different  from  the  wit  combats  and 
wild  revelry  of  ‘‘  the  ‘ Mermaid  ^ men.”  We  can  picture  the  scene  on 
a winter’s  night,  the  blazing  fire  flashing  upon  the  old  beams  and 
rafters,  and  dark  wainscoted  walls,  j)Utting  to  shame  the  feeble  glim- 
mering of  the  tallow  candle,  imparting  a ruddier  glow  to  the  crimson 
curtains  drawn  across  the  deep-set  window,  and  dropping  a carbuncle 
into  each  glass  of  generous  wine.  Johnson,  seated  in  his  own 
sacred  chair,  holding  forth  with  oracular  pomposity;  fat  little  Boswell 
on  the  opposite  side,  eagerly  drinking  in  every  word,  making 
mental  notes,  and  casting  now  and  then  a deprecatory  half-con- 
temptuous glance  upon  Goldy,  who  is  fidgetting  in  his  chair,  and  occa- 
sionally interrupting  the  Doctor  by  throwing  in  some  of  those  hap- 
hazard flights  which  made  Garrick  say  of  him  that  he  ‘‘  wrote  like  an 
angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll.”  In  the  background  is  six-feet-six 
Langton,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other,  his  hands 
clasped  upon  his  knee,  casting  upon  the  fire-lit  wall  a strange 
grotesque  image  that  might  be  taken  for  a stork  on  one  leg  ; near 
him,  perhaps,  the  handsome  cynical  face  of  his  friend  Beauclerck, 
who  now  and  then  chills  the  very  marrow  of  toady  Boswell  by  drop- 
ping in  a sarcasm  even  upon  the  Leviathan,  who,  however,  takes  it 
with  an  indulgence  he  would  not  yield  to  any  other  man.  But  unless 
Burke  be  there — and  we  do  not  hear  much  of  him  at  the  “ Mitre  ” — 
Johnson  dominates  the  conversation.  Now  and  then  a more  jovial 
humour  may  seize  upon  the  Doctor,  as  when  he  was  roused  out  of 
bed  at  three  o’clock  one  morning  by  Beauclerck  and  Langton,  to  have 
“a  frisk”  with  “ the  young  dogs”  in  a Covent  Garden  tavern,  where 
he  roared  out  a drinking  song  over  a bowl  of  bishop  ; then  took  a boat 
to  Billingsgate  and  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  Doctor  .usually  drank  but  little,  yet  he  once  confessed 
that  when  young  he  could  take  his  three  bottles  of  port  and  feel 
none  the  worse. 

In  Hawkins’s  ‘‘  Life  ” we  catch  a glimpse  of  him  at  the  “ Devil.” 
There  one  night  in  1751,  he  gave  a supper  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  first  novel  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  an  authoress  of  some  fame  in  her  day, 
but  now  almost  forgotten  ; and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  night 
should  be  spent  in  festivity. 

“ About  the  hour  of  eight  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  husband  (a  tide-waiter  in  the 
Customs),  a lady  of  her  acquaintance,  with  the  club,  and  friends,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  assembled.  The  supper  was  elegant.  Johnson  had  directed  that  a 
magnificent  hot  apple  pie  should  make  a part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck 
with  bay-leaves,  because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lennox  was  an  authoress,  and  had  written 
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verses  ; and,  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but 
not  till  he  had  invoked  the  Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own  invention,  he 
encircled  her  brows.  The  night  passed,  as  might  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  con- 
versation and  harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different  periods  with  the  refresh- 
ment of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five  a.m.  Johnson’s  face  shone  with  meridian 
splendour,  though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade  ; but  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  company  had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallied 
to  partake  of  a second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which  was  scarcely  ended  when  the 
day  began  to  da\TO.  This  phenomenon  began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning  ; 
but  the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  before  a bill 
could  be  had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking  of  the  street-door 
gave  the  signal  for  our  departure.” 

But  within  the  old  tavern  life  was  already  sow'n  the  germ  of  its 
destruction ; at  the  Turk’s  Head,”  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  Reynolds 
had  started  a club,  which  afterguards  became  famous  as  the  “ Literary 
Club,”  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  that  race 
which  has  robbed  the  tavern  of  all  its  glories. 

One  more  gUmpse,  however.  At  the  corner  of  Tavistock  Court, 
Covent  Garden,  thefe  is  an  old  inn  called  the  Salutation,”  which 
is  now  only  supported  on  crutches,  and  seems  to  be  rapidly  going 
the  way  of  all  bricks  and  mortar.  In  an  upper  room  of  this  house, 
on  certain  nights,  some  time  during  the  closing  twenty  years  of  the  last 
century,  there  assembled  a company  composed  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
Hare,  Fox,  Selw}m,  Sheridan,  who,  under  assumed  names,  although  their 
persons  were  well  known  to  the  landlady,  used  to  hold  high  wassail 
here,  and,  when  well  charged  with  wine,  would  sally  forth  into  the 
regions  of  St.  Giles’s  in  search  of  adventures.  A little  later,  at  another 
“Salutation,”  in  Newgate  Street,  we  have  quite  another  picture. 
“\Mien,”TVTites  Lamb  to  Coleridge  (1796),  “ I read  in  your  little  volume 
your  nineteenth  effusion,  or  the  tv'enty-eighth,  or  twenty-ninth,  or  what 
you  call  ‘the  Sigh,’  I think  I h.QRi  you  again.  I imagine  to  myself  the 
little  smoky  room  at  the  ‘Salutation  and  Cat,’  where  we  have 
sat  together  through  the  vinter  nights,  beguiling  the  cares  of 
life  with  poesy.”  A strange  place  it  would  be  thought  nowadays 
for  two  youths  to  discuss  poetr}^  in ; but  the  inn  parlour  was  formerly 
an  institution  j it  was  there  men  sought  society  and  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  it  was  a meeting-place,  a relief  from  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  home,  from  scolding  wives  and  crjdng  children.  Well,  after  all, 
things  have  not  much  changed,  the  club  is  but  another  name  for  a 
tavern,  on  a vaster  and  greatly  improved  scale,  where  you  may  choose 
your  0'v\m  company.  With  the  present  centuiy'  we  have  become  more 
aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  the  tavern,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the 
resort  of  the  gentleman,  looked  for  its  best  customers  among  the  well- 
to-do  tradesmen  ; but  these  have  long  since  deserted  it,  and  even  in 
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country  towns  the  linendraper  and  stationer  would  blush  to  be  found 
in  a public-house  parlour,  although  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  if 
their  wives  be  not  too  genteel  to  permit  such  indulgences,  still  smoke 
an  occasional  pipe  there.  The  old  tavern  life  now  exists  for  us  only 
in  the  pages  of  our  novelists,  and  with  them,  from  Smollett  and 
Fielding  to  Dickens,  and  even  to  George  Eliot,  it  has  been  a 
favourite  subject.  What  a capital  bit  of  painting  is  that  description 
of  the  “ Maypole and  its  company  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
‘‘  Barnaby  Rudge  ” ! Who,  after  reading  it,  has  not  wished  he  had 
been  seated  in  that  spacious  chimney  corner,  on  that  gusty  March 
night,  listening  to  the  wind  howling  dismally  among  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  rumbling  in  the  wide  chimneys,  and  driving  the  rain 
against  the  windows,  while  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire  made  the 
old  room,  with  its  heavy  timbers  and  panelled  walls,  look  as  if  it 
was  built  of  polished  ebony, — listening  to  the  dogmatisms  of  sturdy 
Joe  Willet,  to  Solomon  Daisy’s  ghastly  story,  and  to  the  subdued 
utterances  of  Parkes  and  Tom  Cobb!  Such  cosiness  could  surely 
be  found  nowhere  out  of  an  inn  parlour.  Yet,  perhaps,  still  more 
graphic  is  that  scene  in  the  ‘‘  Rainbow  ” parlour,  in  “ Silas  Marner.” 
Being  a night  when  the  gentlemen  customers  are  absent,  the  parlour 
is  dark  and  the  company  are  assembled  in  the  kitchen  ; the  more 
important  customers  who  drink  spirits  sit  nearest  the  fire,  staring  at 
each  other  as  if  a bet  were  depending  on  the  first  man  who  winked  ; 
while  the  beer-drinkers,  chiefly  men  in  fustian  jackets  and  smock- 
frocks,  keep  their  eye-lids  down  and  rub  their  hands  across  their 
mouths  as  if  their  draughts  of  beer  were  a funeral  duty  attended 
with  embarrassing  sadness.  Who  that  has  ever  spent  an  evening  in  a 
country  inn,  and  not  been  too  proud  to  drink  a glass  in  the  common 
room,  has  not  heard  some  such  conversation  as  that  carried  on 
between  Bob  Winthrop  the  butcher,  Mr.  Macey  the  tailor,  Mr. 
Tookey  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  rest  of  those  village  oracles  ! But 
even  here  the  great  novelist  is  describing  long-past  days,  when  the 
squire’s  sons  did  not  disdain  to  smoke  a churchwarden  clay  and  drink 
punch,  and  discuss  the  “ burning  questions  ” of  the  day,  chiefly  parish 
grievances,  with  the  tradesmen  of  the  village. 

A more  roystering,  jovial  picture  of  the  last  of  the  old  tavern 
days  is  that  given  by  Washington  Irving,  in  one  of  the  delightful 
papers  of  “ The  Sketch-Book,”  of  the  club  called  the  Roaring 
Lads  of  Little  Britain,”  held  at  the  “ Half-Moon,”  kept  then  by  one 
Wagstaff,  in  whose  family  it  has  been  for  many  generations.  The 
club  has  a collection  of  glees,  catches,  and  choice  stories,  that  are 
traditional  to  the  place,  and  not  to  be  met  v/ith  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  metropolis.  There  is  a mad-cap  undertaker,  who  is  inimitable  at 
a merry  song ; but  the  life  of  the  club  is  bully  Wagstaff  himself,  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  vdth  bandy  legs  and  pot-belly,  a red  face,  \\dth 
moist,  merry  eye,  and  a little  shock  of  ^ay  hair  behind.  At  every 
club  night  he  is  called  in  to  sing  his  Confession  of  Faith,”  which  is 
the  famous  old  trowl  from  the  old  English  comedy  ^‘Gammer 
Gurton’s  Needle,”  the  burden  of  which  is, — 

Back  and  sides  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold, 

But  belly  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

It  has  been  a standing  favourite  at  the  “ Half- Mo  on  and  Bunch  of 
Grapes  ” ever  since  it  was  written,  and  Wagstaff  affirms  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  often  the  honour  of  singing  it  before  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  Christmas  anniversaries.  “ It  would  do  one’s  heart  good  to 
hear,  on  a club  night,  the  shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song, 
and  now  and  then  the  discordant  bursts  of  half-a-dozen  discordant 
voices,  which  issue  from  this  jovial  mansion.  At  such  times  the  street 
is  lined  with  listeners,  who  enjoy  a delight  equal  to  that  of  gazing  into 
a confectioner’s  window,  or  snuffing  up  the  steam  of  a cook-shop.” 

But  all  this  is  only  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  side  of  tavern 
life  j the  reverse  of  the  medal  would  not  be  agreeable,  and  another 
hand  might  paint  scenes  of  sottishness  and  debauchery  that  would 
make  the  reader  veiy^  thankful  that  those  old  times  have  passed  away. 
Yet  it  is  not  because  there  are  beasts  in  the  world  that  there  should 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  times  and 
the  men  of  whom  we  have,  as  a nation,  most  reason  to  be  proud,  we 
must  always  look  back  upon  the  old  tavern  life  with  a lingering  in- 
dulgent fondness,  much  as  we  think  of  some  pleasant  scapegrace  who 
is,  in  our  secret  heart,  endeared  to  us  even  by  his  very  follies  and 
naughtiness. 
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The  aesthetic  world  is  greatly  exercised  by  a proposal  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  west  front  of  the  duomo  of  St.  Mark’s,  at 
Venice.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  my  readers,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  commission  which  is  sitting  on  the  subject 
will  have  decided  to  commence  the  work  at  once.  A memorial 
has  accordingly  been  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
Italy  praying  him  to  interfere  to  stop  this  act  of  Vandalism.  Among 
those  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  scheme  are  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr.  E.  Burne 
Jones,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Professor  Richmond,  Mr.  W.  Bell  Scott, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Stephens,  Professor  Bryce,  and  others  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  art.  I hope  their  efforts  will  be  successful.  What  a 
curious  illustration  would  not  the  destruction  of  this  noble  monument 
of  Byzantine  art  afford  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  words  in  his  Man- 
chester Lecture  ; ‘‘You  talk  of  the  scythe  of  Time  and  the  tooth  of 
Time.  I tell  you.  Time  is  scytheless  and  toothless.  It  is  we  who 
gnaw  like  the  worm — we  who  smite  like  the  scythe.  . . . All  these  lost 
treasures  of  human  intellect  have  been  wLolly  destroyed  by  human 
industry  of  destruction ; the  marble  would  have  stood  its  two 
thousand  years  as  well  in  the  polished  statue  as  in  the  Parian  cliff, 
but  we  men  have  ground  it  to  powder  and  mixed  it  with  our  own 
ashes.”  Not  quite  true  are  the  views  thus  eloquently  expressed,  but 
they  convey  enough  truth  to  be  worth  study.  Meanwhile,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  public  should  know  the  reason  why  so  extraordinary  an 
outrage  upon  taste  has  been  contemplated  : if,  indeed,  there  is 
not — as  I fancy  there  may  be — some  misconception  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Morris  and  his  associates.  Few  visitors  to  the  Continent 
know  that  Perigueux,  the  capital  of  the  famous  pie-making  dis- 
trict of  Perigord,  has  a cathedral  belonging  to  the  same  date  and 
the  same  order  of  architecture  as  St.  Mark’s.  This  is,  however,  the  case. 
The  church  of  Saint-Front,  elevated  into  a cathedral  in  1669,  was 
built  between  976  and  1047.  It  is  a superbly  imposing  building,  and 
dominates  finely  the  quaint  picturesque  town  of  narrow  streets  which 
seem  as  if  they  had  heard  but  yesterday  the  trumpets  of  the  JCarl  of 
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Derby  and  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  or  seen  the  Earl  of  Oxford—Quenfort, 
Froissart  calls  him — when,  captured  by  surprise,  he  was  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  gates.  On  its  architectural  claims  I will  not 
speak.  Its  effect,  however,  is  mar\’ellously  impressive.  The  extent 
to  which  this  edifice  has,  in  the  course  of  the  French  mania  for  re- 
storation, been  restored,  is  difficult  to  say.  By  those  w^ho  ought  to 
know,  I am  told  that  nothing  more  has  been  done  than  to  take  out 
decayed  stones  and  supply  their  places  with  new  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  received  private  information  that  the  old  cathedral  has 
been  destroyed  piecemeal  and  rebuilt.  The  appearance  of  the 
building,  and  the  state  in  which  a portion  now*  is,  favour  this  \*iew. 
Whatever  is  done  is,  however,  surrounded  with  mystery,  some,  at  least, 
of  the  inhabitants  being  in  a conspiracy  to  keep  the  secret  de  PoUchinelle. 
I advise  Englishmen  going  to  Bordeaux  or  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  turn  a 
score  miles  out  of  their  route  to  visit  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
romantic  towms  of  Central  France.  So  far  as  regards  the  traveller  to 
Bordeaux,  indeed,  if  he  takes  the  line  by  Orleans,  Chateauroux,  and 
Limoges,  Perigueux  is  on  his  route. 

During  the  past  autumn  certain  of  our  newspapers  have  been 
occupied  wdth  the  wholesale  destruction — for  to  this  it 
amounts — o singing  birds  which  is  carried  on  by  the  bird-catchers. 
Thousands  of  skylarks  and  other  birds  are  netted  and  sold  in  the 
streets  at  prices  w’hich,  though  apparently  nominal,  are  none  the 
less  excessive,  since  the  poor  creatures,  caught  and  caged  after  a 
knowdedge  of  liberty,  almost  invariably  pine  and  die.  Much  as  I 
dislike  needless  legislation,  it  is  imperative  that  this  traffic  should  be 
put  dowm,  seeing  that  national  calamity  is  its  certain  result.  The 
scheme  of  Nature  cannot  be  violated  wdth  impunity,  and  of  this 
small  birds  are  an  essential  portion.  It  is  only  since  the  all-but- com- 
plete extirpation  of  birds  in  France  that  her  crops  have  been  subject 
to  the  terrible  ravages  they  now*  experience ; and  it  seems  likely  that 
her  most  remunerative  product,  the  grape,  wall  be  the  forfeit  exacted 
for  the  perfect  rage  of  destruction  which  animates  all  classes  in  that 
country.  Jackdaws,  magpies,  and  a few  species  of  sw*allow*s  and 
martins  are  the  only  birds  ordinarily  seen  in  France. 

The  zeal  of  the  hot  pursuit  of  small  birds  w*hich  in  France  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  sport  is  a subject  of  endless  ridicule  in  England. 
We  have  on  our  owm  part,  how*ever,  ample  subject  for  shame  and  regret. 
The  self-styled  naturalist  w*ho,  for  the  sake  of  stuffing  birds,  shoots  every 
rare  visitor  to’  our  shores,  is  the  more  contemptible,  though  the  bird- 
catcher  is  the  more  destructive.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
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bird-catcher  uses  tame  singing  birds  as  lures.  This  readiness  of 
various  animals,  from  the  elephant  downwards,  to  assist  in  betraying 
into  captivity  their  free  brethren  is  a strangely  human  proceeding, 
and  shows  what  power  we  have  of  communicating  our  vices  to  the 
creatures  we  domesticate. 

A FEW  words  lately  spoken  by  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  his  charge 
to  a- grand  jury  at  Liverpool  are  of  weighty  import.  Apropos 
of  a shooting  case,  he  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  a monstrous 
thing  that  people  should  be  allowed  in  a time  of  perfect  peace,  and 
in  a civilised  country,  to  carry  deadly  weapons,  the  slightest  accident 
with  which  might  cost  their  own  lives  and  those  of  other  persons, 
and  which  might  be  used  with  a dreadful  facility  and  terrible  results 
when  a simple  quarrel  arose.  It  seemed  to  him  expedient  that 
people  should  be  liable  to  a summary  conviction  or  a fine  for  carrying 
about  pistols,  for  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that  people  should  go 
about  with  these  deadly  and  dangerous  weapons.”  An  expression  of 
opinion  like  this  from  such  a quarter  might  well,  were  those  in 
authority  less  hard  to  move,  lead  to  immediate  action.  One  of  the 
highest  signs  of  civilisation  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  custom  of 
walking  about  unarmed.  When  each  man  assuming  to  be  a gentle- 
man carried  a sword,  blood  was  shed  and  murder  committed  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Our  streets  and  taverns  were  filled  in  the 
day-time  with  ruffians  and  bullies,  and  in  the  night  the  Mohocks, 

flown  with  insolence  and  wine,” 

rendered  all  progress  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  With  changing 
times  came  milder  customs,  until  a man  who  carried  a pistol  or  a 
sword  in  quiet  thoroughfares  would  have  been  regarded  as  a madman. 
Then  followed  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields,  and  a portion  of  our 
people  who  sought  their  fortunes  there  lapsed  into  something  like  bar- 
barism. It  is  from  California  and  Australia  that  the  habit  of  carrying 
firearms  has  been  introduced.  An  instant  and  a rigorous  application 
of  laws  already  in  existence  would,  I think,  get  rid  of  the  nuisance. 
If  otherwise,  laws  more  stringent,  and  more  capable  of  being  carried 
out,  should  at  once  be  framed. 

Every  century,  since  the  renascence  of  letters  brought  with  it 
the  study  of  Plato,  has  seen  one  or  more  sketches  of  ideal 
communities.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  History  of  the  States  and 
Empires  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  or  the  World 
of  the  Houyhnhnms  by  Swift,  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
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satirical ; sometimes,  as  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  imagi- 
native and  poetical]  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Oceana  of  James 
Harrington  and  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  serious  and 
instructive.  So  strong  attraction  have  dreams  of  this  kind  had  for 
students,  that  there  are  few  men,  probably,  of  literary  tastes  with  whom 
one  or  another  of  the  books  named  has  not  been  a favourite.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  dream  of  an  age  like  this  should  be  scientific. 
One  or  two  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  go  in  advance 
of  discovery,  and  show  us  the  benefits  science  has  in  reserve.  Salut- 
land,  as  Dr.  Richardson  calls  the  imaginary  country  he  depicts  in  his 
presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Croydon  Sanitary  Congress, 
is  a scientific  Utopia,  with  a slight  resemblance,  in  one  or  two 
respects  at  least,  to  Arcadia.  In  basis  it  is  inoppugnable.  If  men 
would  found  a colony  such  as  Dr.  Richardson  describes,  and  follow 
out  the  rules  of  conduct  he  supplies,  the  span  of  human  life  might  be 
very  largely  extended,  it  we  might  not  even  find  a hundred  years  its 
normal  limit.  According  to  analogy  supplied  by  other  animals,  the 
full  age  of  man  ought  to  be  one  hundred  years.  To  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  such  possibilities  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  get  rid  of 
much  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  existence,  and  to  avoid  all  temptations 
to  excess.  The  conditions  of  actual  life  Dr.  Richardson  does  not 
face,  doubting  obviously  the  possibility  under  existing  circumstances 
of  greatly  enlarging  its  duration.  In  a community,  however,  free 
from  outside  disturbance,  in  which  sanitary  and  social  laws  are  duly 
observed,  such  a result,  he  holds,  is  to  be  hoped.  I dispute  it  not. 
At  any  rate,  the  lessons  taught  are  worthy  of  study,  since,  to  use 
a familiar  illustration,  “ He  who  aims  at  the  sun,  though  he  Jiits  not 
his  mark,  yet  will  he  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  at  a tree.”  It  is 
worth  while  to  draw  Dr.  Richardson’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
scheme  has  been  in  part  anticipated  by  an  eminent  member  of  his 
own  craft.  Rabelais  did  not  see  so  far  forward  as  his  successor  with 
regard  to  the  possible  prolongation  of  life.  He  drew,  however,  three 
and  a half  centuries  ago,  in  his  description  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme, 
a picture  of  existence  under  such  conditions  as  would  have  con- 
tributed to  extend  its  duration,  not  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
decent,  orderly,  and  beautiful  lives,  by  those  with  whom  he  peopled 
his  ideal  institution,  but  by  the  banishment  from  their  company  of 
those  whose  moral  or  physical  defects  might  be  transmitted  to  a 
future  generation. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Dr.  Richardson’s  scheme  of  living, 
which  excludes  all  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  here  carried  to 


its  legitimate  issue,  and  becomes  vegetarianism.  The  inhabitants  of 
his  ideal  commonwealth  discover  on  anatomical  grounds  that  man  is 
neither  herbivorous  nor  carnivorous,  but  frugivorous.  Animal  food 
is  accordingly  dismissed,  fruits  grow  greatly  in  demand,  the  bread- 
tree  competes  with  wheat,  the  banana  is  taken  into  favour,  the  juices 
of  fruit  almost  entirely  supersede  water  as  a beverage,  and  milk  alone 
of  purely  animal  substances,  with  its  products  butter  and  cheese, 
retains  full  sway.  Surely  eggs  might  be  permitted  as  food,  even  in 
Salutland.  Grapes  are  also  a favourite  source  of  supply  with  this 
ideal  community,  which  of  course  will  be  too  wise  ever  to  incur  the 
visitation  of  the  phylloxera. 

HE  notion  expressed  by  Milton  in  his  famous  lines  on  Shake- 


J_  speare,  commencing, 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones 
The  labour  erf  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

and  implied  by  Horace  in  the  equally  famous  ode, 

Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 

that  it  is  a mistake  to  confound  the  literary  man  with  the  soldier  and 
the  statesman  by  erecting  to  him  a statue  in  a public  place,  is  received 
with  favour  in  Germany,  and  has  found  an  advocate  at  the  recent  diet 
of  German  authors  at  Dresden.  We  in  England  have  always  been  ot 
this  opinion,  and  the  great  gilded  monument  which  in  Hyde  Park 
attracts  and  bewilders  the  foreigner  is  not,  as  most  people  know,  to 
Shakespeare.  While  accepting  this  view  so  far  as  our  streets  are 
concerned,  I would  still  have  in  one  of  our  museums  the  busts  of 
those  in  whom  Englishmen  of  future  generations  will  find  an  interest 
I know  one  distinguished  Comtist  who  has  a private  Walhalla  of  the 
kind.  So  interesting  is  this,  that  one  may  judge  from  it  how  attractive 
would  be  a complete  collection.  A mere  plaster  bust  of  a man  like 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  or  Voltaire  is  not  wholly  without  value 
even  as  a commentary. 
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